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preface- 


In  this  Third  Volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  the  reader  will 
find  some  improvements  on  the  plan  of  the  former  Volumes.  These 
are,  the  accentuation  of  botanic  names ;  the  indication  of  generic 
names  as,  commemoratiTe,  classical,  aboriginal,  or  composed  ;  and, 
when  specific  names  are  Englished,  the  literal  meaning  given. 
The  details  and  the  advantages  of  these  improvements  are  ex- 
plained in  VoK  II*  p,447. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  improvements  in  gardening  which 
are  recorded  in  this  Volume,  the  leading  feature,  and  one  of  rery 
considerable  .interest  in  the  exotic  department,  is  the  mode  of 
heating  hot-houses  by  hot  water.  Though  the  invention  was  made 
above  half  a  century  ago  in  France,  and  applied  there  for  artificial 
Incubation,  as  well  as  to  the  hot-houses  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  till  the 
year  1815,  when  the  house  No.  1.  in  Russel  Place,  London,  was 
heated  in  this  manner  by  the  Comte  Chabannes,  and  afterwards 
the  hot'houses  at  Sundridge  Park  by  the  same  individual,  in  1816 
and  1817.  The  use  of  steam  withdrew  for  a  time  the  attention  of 
engineers  firom  the  subject  of  hot  water ;  but  that  element  has 
again  been  resorted  to,  apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  what 
had  been  already  done  by  others,  by  Mr.  Whale  and  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen,  it  appears,  was  aware  of  M.  Bonne- 
main's  invention  in  Paris,  in  1777,  or  the  Comte  Chabanne's  oper- 
ations in  X/ondon  and  at  Sundridge  Park.  Mr.  Tredgold  (p.  427.) 
has  claimed  for  Mr.  Atkinson  the  merit  of  having  first  success- 
fully applied  the  hot  water  system  to  hot-houses  in  England ; 
and,  unquestionably,  Mr.  Atkinson's  apparatus  of  1822,  is  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  Comte  Chabannes  at  Sundridge  Park 
of  1816,  though  not  more  effectual.  The  details  of  which  the 
above  is  the  summary,  will  be  fbund  in  pages  186.  254«  365.  S6S0 
and  428 — 432. ;  and  further  information  on  the  subject,  received 
even  since  this  Preface  was  prepared  for  the  press,  is  unavoidably 
reserved  for  our  succeeding  Volume. 

Some  most  desirable  acquisitions  to  Floriculture  are  described 
in  the  aoalyns  of  botanical  works  in  our  Catalogue  raisonn^e ; 
and  we  refer  to  pages  342.  385.*  and  Vol.  II.  p.  460.,  for  some 
Dutch  and  German  practices,  which,  if  adopted  in  this  country, 
would,  at  an  easy  rate,  increase  the  enjoyments  of  the  wealthy 
who  possess  gardens;  prove  profitable  to  the  tradesman  gardener ; 
and  advantageous  to  the  public  consumer  of  garden  vegetables* 

J.  o.  l^« 
;  London,  Bayswater,  Feb.  1828. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.     On  the  Apple  Trecy  as  trained  against  a  Wall.     By 
Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.H.S. 

,1 H^  kind  ^soiY  which  I  consider  most  suitable  for  the  apple 
tree  is  a  strong  loam  upon  a  dry  bottom;  for,  if  die  bottom 
be  wet^  the  trees  are  generally  diseased  and  affected  with 
canker. 

The  border  fi;>r  the  trees  is  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  depth  is  three  feet  at  the  wall,  and  two  feet  six 
inches  at  the  front,  also  twelve  or  fourteen  broad.  The  sur^^ 
face  of  the  under  stratum  is  so  formed,  -as  to  have  an  indin- 
atioa  from  the  wall  to  the  front  of  the  border  of  twelve  inches. 
After  this  is  done,  a  drain  is*  made  to  run  close  to  the  wall, 
and  in  a  direction  with  it ;  also  another  to  run  parallel  with 
it,  at  the  front  of  the  border*  Hiese  drains  are  open  stone 
drains,  and  aie  so  made  that  all  superabundant  water  can  be 
carried  entirely  away  from  the  border.  The  drains  are  so 
constructed  that  the  tops  of  them  are  about  three  inches 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  following  composed  substratum. 
,After  the  drains  are  made,  &ere  la  laid,  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  under  stratum,  three  inches  think  of  moderate-sized  gravel 
(i£,gca¥el  cannot  be  had,  stones  or  brick  bats  broken  to  a  small 
size  may  bo  used  for  the  purpose) t  upon  this  spread  about 
one  inch  thick  of  fine  gravel  (or  instead  of  it  strong  road  drift) ; 
the  whole  is  then  well  rolled  or  beaten  firm  together ;  after  this 
is  done,  about  three  inches  more  of  gravel  or  small  stones  is 
laid,  which  is  also  beaten  or  rolled  to  an  even  surface,  but 
not  so  as  to  bind  them  very  close  together.    This  method  of 
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£  Management  of  the  Apple  Tree, 

forming  the  substratum  of  the  border  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tended to,  when  the  soil  of  tlie  border  is  a  very  strong  loam, 
unless  the  bottom  is  xocky  or  shaly,  when  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.^ 

Trees. — I^always  plant  a  maiden  tree  and  one  that  has  only 
one  upright  stem.  In  the  following  instructions  I  have  stated 
each  year's  method  of  pnming,  for  such  a  number  of  years 
after  the  planting  of  the  tree,  as  appears  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  convey  my  practice  fully.  The  commencement  of 
each  year  I  date  from  the  beginning  of  winter  pruning, 
and  which  is  always  performed  as  early  in  the  winter  as 
possible,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  year,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived. I  have  only  described  the  practice  to  that  part  of 
each  branch  produced  the  first  year  after  the  planting  of 
the  tree,  all  other  spurs,  &c.,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  tree, 
requiring  the  same  treatment  when  at  a  similar  age  and  con- 

,.  dition. 

/^  First  Year. —  Winter  Pruning.  The  tree  is  headed  down 
\  just  before  it  begins  to  push ;  jp  doing  which,  the  foot  io  plaogd 
^j  upoo-the  soily  and  dose  to  the  bole,  in  oydor  to  provont  it 

I     f«rti«   liXiinri  iliuuiii    iip^Ky  ^|i^    fl^nynnrliiVy^    i>    ||cy|^   jp  thp  Opfi 

;  ratioR,  The  cut  is  made  in  a  sloping  direction  towards  the 
!  wall,  and  about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud  which  is  selected 
'  for  the  leading  shoot  The  tree  is  cut  down  so  that  seven 
>  buds  remmn.(TTho  horigontol  mode  of  training-j  consider 

prpfprnhin  tn  nil  t^hoPu  fin    i1ii.   upplii  i 

^  Summer  Pruning.  If  all  the  buds  push  (which  will  gene- 
\  rally  be  the  case),  they  are  all  permitted 'to  grow  until  they 
have  att^ed  three  inches  in  length,  when  twoa]£jJbem-ape 
I  <^u5bed  o£^  ffjose  riiT)1iftd  ofTiiMe  the  third  and  fourth  bud^ 
counting  upwards  from  the  origin  of  the  tree.  The  upper- 
most shoot  is  trained  straight  up  the  wall  for  a  leading  stem, 
and  the  remaining  four  horizontally  along  the  wall,  two  on 
each  side  the  stem  of  the  tree.  These  shoots  are  trained  nine 
inches  apart,  for  when  they  are  much  nearer  than  this  they 
exclude  the  sun  and  air  from  oporating  upon  the  budfr^and 
\^uoi\f  ja-strofa  a  manner  as  -ia  required  to-J&eq;)  the  tree,  pro- 
ductive.^  When  the  leading  upright  shoot  has  attained  about 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  the  end  is  pinched  off  so  as  to  leave 
it  about  eleven  inches  long.  This  causes  shoots  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  upper  part  of  the  leader  thus  stopped,  three  of 
which  are  trained  in,  the  uppermost  straight  up  the  wall,  and 
the  others  one  on  each  side  the  stem  of  the  leader.  This  stop- 
ping of  the  leading  shoot  is  not  performed  later  than  the  end 
of  June  or  early  in  July;  for,  when,  it  is -done  muchJatei^ 


as  trained  against  a  Wall. 
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those^fapots  which  push  afterwards  in  that  season  do  not  ar- 
rive at  asufiki^  d^ree  of  maturity  to  withstand  th»e  winter, 
and  are  fiequentlytlestroyed  by  frost.  When  it  happens  that  a 
tree  has  not  done  well  inlhe^rly  part  of -die  season,  and  the 
upright  shoot  is  not  of  a  suitable>BtfA  or  vigour  at  the  proper 
period  for  stopping  it,  it.is-ndt^neMied^-witb  afterwards  until 
the  winter  pruning^^'the  treeT^When  the  tree  gsowjs  either 
too  weakpt-tofivigorous,  I  have  recourse  to  loweririg-^lje 
bruich^sor  raising  them  as  required.  "^ 

'  ^"Second  Year.— Winter  Pruning.  At  the  middle  or  end  of 
November  thii  triio  ii  pnmid  The  upright  leading  shoot 
is  ifMr  shortened  down  to  ten  inches  from  the  place 
where  it  was  last  stopped.  The  tree  will  now  be  represented 
by  the  accompanying  sketch.  {J^^  1.)  The  side  shoots  (but 
which  will  hereafter  be 
termed  branches)  are  not 
shortened,  but  left  their  full 
length.  li^  during  sum- 
mer, the  end  of  a  branch 
should  havebeen  accidentally 
broken  or  damaged,  the  ge- 

;  neral  obnsequence  resulting 
from  it  is  the  production  of 
several  shoots  or  fi^lit  buds. 
If  shoots  (which  is  very  ge- 
nerally the  case)  were  pro- 
duced, and  were  shortened 

during  sumn^er  agreeably  to  directions  for  similar  shoots  in  the 
treatment  of  the  tree  for  the  second  year  (see  Summer  Prun^ 
ing)y  they  are  now  cut  down  to  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 
(J^.  2.)  li]  instead  of  shoots,  natural  fruit  buds  should  have 
been  produced  (these  are  short  and  stiff,  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  red  at  the  ends),  such  are  allowed  to 
remain  untouched,  as  it  is  on  those  that  fruit  are  produced. 
~  ^   ■  Oiiealug  baek  the  «pngbt  «htKrt  as  ^ndt 

as  is  direc^d  to  be  dotie  is,  that  bv  it  branches  are  certiun  to 
be  produced^at  those  places  desirei^  so  that  no  vacancy*  oc- 
curs. The  i^ing  upright  shoot  thii«  attended  to  will  reach 
the  top  of  a  waU  twelve  feet  high  in  sev^  years,  which  is  ^ 
soon  as  the  treej^jjl  b«  able  t»o  doj  so  as*l6K««ippart^eTeryjMiA 
sufficieatl^^^''''The  tree  is  always  loosened  from  the  wall  every 
winter  pruning ;  the  wall  is  swept  and  washed,  also  recoloured 
with  paint  or  coal  tar  if  required ;  the  tree  is  also  anointed 
with  composition,  ^r  always  lay  some  fresh  mulch  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees  at  this^time. 


4  Management  qfiht  Af^  Tree^ 

^    Stammer  Pnming.    When  the  buds  upon  tbftt  part  df 
die  leading  stem  which  was  produced  laat  have  pu$hedf 
Ifaey  are    all    raUbed  off  to  the  three    uppermost     The 
topmost  is  trained  straight  up  the  wall,  for  a  lead  to  the  main 
stem ;  and  the  two  others,  one  on  each  side.  The  instructions 
given  for  stoppii^  the  leading  shoot  in  summer,  also  shorten- 
ing it  back  in  winter  pruning,  &c.,  are  attended  to  until  the 
tree  arrives  at  a  few  inches  from  the  top  of  the  wall.     The 
side  branches  are  allowed  to  grow  without  beiug  shortened 
back  at  any  time,  until  they  have  extended  a^  far  as  can  be 
permitted,  when  they  are  pruned  in  every  winter^  by  cutting 
back  each  leading  shoot  to  two  buds  from  wh€a.*e  it  pushed 
Ae  previous  spring.     Any  shoots  arising  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  main  stem  are  taken  .clean  away«     The  buds  upon  the 
wood  made  last  year  will  this  summer  generally  make  fruitli)) 
ones.    I<^>>4Mi"  the  cwittwy-^  k  somefimpf  the  caiie)i^Aeote 
Produced  instead  of  fruitful  buds,   they  are  allowed^ 
grow  ^tei^  or  twelve  inches  long,  until  the  wood  attains  ar^tle 
hardness  ^awards  the  bottom  of  it,- when  they  ar0  out>dbwn  to 
about  two  indies  in  length ;  and  at  the  bottom  pa^t  of  what 
remains,  one  or'^^o  fruit  buds  are  formed,  so  |i8  to  he  pro-f 
ductive  in  most  ca^  the  next  year,  but  in  j9th«%  not  until 
the  second  year.     Although  such  a  shoot..#as  shortened  as 
directed,  yet  it  will  geiier^y  push  a  sho^t  or  more  the  saaie 
season  from  the  top  part  ^^it  After  s]|k!n  have  grown  a  suit^ 
able  length  (as  before  described),  ^y  are  cut  back  to  about 
two  inches  from  where  they  pust^^^    If  more  than  one  shoot 
were  produced  after  the  fii^t  sboit^ning,  and  a  bud  or  two  is 
well  swelled  at  the  (Hrigin  ^  the  shpot  (as  before  described), 
all  the  shoots  are  left,  a^d  shortened  as  directed ;  but,  if  no 
such  bud  is  produced,^  the  shoots  a^  cut  clean  away  ex- 
cepting one,  which  is  treated  in  shortening  as  before  directed^ 
The  latter  •  practi^r  will  generally  be  found  x^ecessary,  and 
also  be  more  acjl^togeous,  as  a  greater  portion  of  sun'  and 
air  is  admitted  to  the  buds,   vmich  will  be  considerably 
strengthened  and  forwarded  to  a  mature  state.    If  after  such 
treatm^  fruit  buds  are  not  produced  from  the.  origin  of  ^ the 
shoot,  I  nail  the  shoot  to  the  wall,  parallel  with  the  bran6hy 
which  is  uniformly  succe^ful  in  producing  them. 

Third  Year^-^Winter  Pruning.  Such  of  the  buds  as  pro- 
duced wood  shoots  the  last  year,  and  were  shortened  during 
summer  as  described,  are  now  shortened  more.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  fruitful  bud,  or  in  some  instances  two,  will 
have  been  formed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot  {/^.  ^,  aa); 
such  shoots  are  now  cut  off  about  quarter  of  an  inch  abov^ 


'   as  trained  against  a  Watt.  -6 

the  vppemiost  of  the  finitftil  buds  {b) :  bat  (u  it  is  soineUino 
tlie  case),  if  there  have  not  been  fruitfol  buds  produced,  there 
wilt  be  growioff  bads,  and  then  die  shoots  arecut  down  so  as  to 
leaye  one  bud«  [fg.  2.  c.)  On  some  occasions  the  growing 
buds  and  fruitfiil  buds  will 
appear  but  very  indisdncdy, 
and  in  an  embryo  state; 
when  this  is  the  case  the 
shoots  are  cot  down  so  ^ 
to  leave  two  of  those  em- 
bryo bods  (^iQ.  There  are 
generally  some  natural  fruit  buds  which  did  not  push  to 
shoots,  all  such  are  left  ^ture  {e).  They  ww  nf,A,.yiytdiBh 
cnlnnr,  and  nra  eanily  dLitinguishod  fwiiii  giowing  budij^whieh 

■TB  C<MMioer8Piy'TC9S*tMII€r'ftCT^!>f 'fl'*OatrR  COlOMh 

•  Summer  Pruning.  This  summer  the  fruitfiil  buds  are  pro* 
ductive.  When  the  fruit  has  swelled  a  little,  a  shoot  genendly 
proceeds  from  the  stem  of  the  spur  (which  it  may  now  oe 
called),  just  underneath  the  fruit :  such  are  allowed  to  grow 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  are  then  shortened  bade  to 
two  inches,  or  so  as  to  leave  three  eyes  upon  eacb» 
(J^.3.A,a.)    By  shortening  the  shoot,  strength  is  thrown 


into  the  fruit,  and,  during  summer,  two  or  more  fruit  buds  are 
generally  produced  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  thus  cut  down 
{J^.  S.  bo),  or,  otherwise,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spun 
(j%.  3.  €.)  It  sometimes  occurs  that,  when  the  tree  is  verf 
vigorous,  some  of  the  buds  {J^.  8.  b  b)  will  push  into  shoots, 
or  occasionally  into  bloom,  during  the  latter  end  of  summer* 
If 'shoots,  they  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  are  then  shortened, 
as  described  for  similar  shoots ;  but,  when  bloom  is  produced, 
it  is  immediately  cut  off  close  under  the  blossom. 

The  shoots  ([/%.  2.  c)  produced  after  the  third  year's  winter 
pruning  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  are  then  shortened,  as 
already  directed  for  similar  shoots.  {Soe  Second  Yearns  Swnmeif 
Prunir^.)    The  shoots  whidi  were  pruned  as  directed  last 
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winter,  and  had  embryo  buds  {Jig.  2.  dd)  during  this  summer, 
generally  have  a  fruit  bud,  and  in  some  cases  two,  formed  at 
their  bases.  The  treatment  of  all  shooj^^prodijcedjupon  any 
of  the  spurs  in  future,  is  a§MMUg»to  tfie^revious'^instructions 


jf^ahxiays  thin  the  fruity  and,  where  two  are  situated  together^ 
^take  one  away;  ♦hit iylr""  "^^^"  y^r^""'*"'"  *^  "   ^'^1!,''"  ^'i   } 

Fourth  Year.  —  Winter  Pruning.  The  spurs  {J^.  3.  a  b) 
which  were  productive  last  summer,  and  upon  which  a 
shoot  was  made  and  shortened  (Jig.  3.  a,  spur  a),  are  now 
regulated  in  the  following  manner :  —  If  there  be  two  good 
fruit  buds  formed  upon  the  stem  of  the  spur  [Jig.S.dd^ 
spurs),  all  that  part  of  it  a)3ove  such  buds  is  cut  away,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  uppermost  (as  at  c) :  ^but,  if 
there  is  only  one  good  fruit  bud  upon  the  stem,  and  one 
upon  the  shoot  which  was  cut  in  during  summer  (as  at  a, 
spur  a),  then  it  is  pruned  off  (as  at  spur  c,  ee\  so  that  two 
buds  only  remain  {asJJ).  When  there  is  only  one  fruit  bud 
upon  the  stem  of  the  spur  (as  spur  d,  a),  and  no  fruitful  buds 
at  the  shoot  (6),  then  all  the  spur  is  pruned  away  (as  at  c). 
Sometimes  those  spurs  that  bear  fruit  will  not  have  a  shoot 
produced,  but,  instead  of  it,  a  fruitful  bud  (as  spur  e,  a) ;  it 
is  then  pruned  off  just  above  such  bud  (as  at  b). 

Summer  Pruning.  All  shoots  are  pruned,  as  already  directed 
in  the  second  and  third  years. 

Fifth  Year.  — Winter  Pruning.  All  the  spurs  are  allowed 
to  retain  three  fruitful  buds  each  ;  hiitj  BB4herft  ar^genewrlly 
Tpnrr  than  is  r^qnirffA  te- heep^  '^some-^them  are  ttnmied 
nwayi  T8iftiniflg  thr-4wefe  4wid9.  The  ripest  buds  are  most 
plump  and  red  at  the  ends.  If  such  buds  are  situated  near  to 
the  origin  of  the  spur  (as  Jljg.  4.  spur  a,  a  a  a),  they  are 
retained  in  preference 
to  similar  fruitful  buds 
that  are  nigher  the  end 
of  the/spur  (as  i  i) ;  the 
spur  is  then  cut  off  (as 
at  cc).  When  there 
are  no  fruitful  buds 
near  to  the  origin  of 
the  spur,  those  are  lefl 
that  are  further  off; 
but  ^  always  take  care  ^ 

to    preserve    the    bud 
situated  nearest  to  the    branch   which   supports   the  snur^ 


as  trained  against  a  fValL  f 

llihgdiei'  At  hu.»gimiiugoi  ttfiuilful  Diie  (as-spttrg^ »  ^hid^^^ 

If  therebe  a  suitable  supply  of  buds  upon  the  old  part  of 
the  spur  (as  c,  c  c  c),  they  are  retained  in  preference  to  those 
buds  formed  at  the  bases  of  shoots  which  have  been  pruned 
during  summer  {as  e  b):  for,  when  there  is  a  proper  supply 
on  the  old  part  of  the  spur,  all  such  shoots  are  cut  clean  away, 
with  the  exception  of  one  that  is  situated  near  to  the  origin  of 
die  spur  (as  e\  when  that  bud  and  the  two  next  are  only  left 

Summer  Pruning  is  performed  as  before  directed. 

Sixth  Yecojj^-Winter  Pruning.  In  order  to  convey  a  correct 
method  of ttHireatment  of  the  spurs  in  future,  it  will  be 
necessary  topoint  them  out  by  numbers^  as  1,  2,  and  3. 
The  enumeration  will  proceed  from  the  bole  of  the  tree, 
along  the  branch.  After  diree  spurs  are  thus  numbered,  Jn)egin 
Again,  and  proceed  with  No.  1.  &c.  (agreeably  to^.5,). 


Every  spur  No.  1.  is  now  cut  down  to  the  lowest  bud  there 
is  upon  it,  whether  it  be  a  fruitful  bud  (as  a\  or  growing  bud 
(as  i).  Every  spur  No.  2.  to  have  three  fruit  buds  (as  c  c  r), 
and  every  spur  No.  3.  to  have  four  fruit  buds  {as  dd  d  d). 
When  a  spur  No.  1.  is  destitute  of  either  a  fruitful  or  a  growing 
bud  towards  the  lower  part  of  it,  such  a  spur  is  cut  down  so 
low  as  only  to  leave  about  one  half  inch  remaining  (as 
Jig.  5.  a).  There  is  generally  an  eye  or  embryo  of  a  bud  situated 
near  to  the  origin  of  the  spur  (as  a,  spur  a)  ;  from  this  a  shoot 
or  a  fruitful  bud  is  produced  the  ensuing  summer,  and  thus  a 
supply  is  obtained  for  that  cut  away. 

Summer  Pruning.  All  shoots  are  shortened  during  sum- 
mer, as  before  directed.  Particular  care  is  paid  to  the  spurs 
No.  1.,  as  a  shoot  or  a  fruitful  bud  is  generally  produced 
nearer  to  the  base  of  the  spur  than  to  the  bud  that  was  left 
at  winter  pruning,  and  most  commonly  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  spur  to  it.     Either  a  shoot  or  a  fruitful  bud  generally 
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posbes  Afom  those  q>iin  that  were  ent  entirdy  d(»wn  (as  qntr  a^ 
J^.  6.) ;  the  shoots  are  cut  down,  as  directed  for  others. 

Seventh  Year. —  Winier  Pruning.  iTie  spars  No.  1.  now 
generally  have  two  fruit  buds  each ;  dieiy  are  allowed  to  retain 
them  (as^.  a  a  a).  If,  instead  of  a  iraitful  budi  a  shoot  pu^ed 


(as  i)j  and  a  fruitful  bud  was  formed  at  the  lower  part  of  k^ 
the  shoot  is  then  put  off  just  above  it  (as  at  c) ;  but^  if  there  is 
not  a  fruitful  bud  formed,  it  is  cut  down,  so  as  to  leave  it  half 
an  inch  long  (as  at  d).  The  spurs  No.  2.  have  four  fruit  buds 
left  t!ipon  each  {$is  eeee);  the  spurs  No.  3.  are  now  cut  down, 
so  that  only  one  fruitful  bud  remains  (ai^). 

If  a  fruit  bud  has  been  produced  from  the  spur  cut  entirely 
away  (as  spur  a,^5.),  it  is  left  entire  (asj^^.  6.g) ;  but,  if  a 
shoot,  instead  of  a  fruitful  bud,  it  is  cut  off  just  above  the 
.  lowest  bud,  whether  a  fruitful  or  a  growing  bud  (as  at  ^ 
spur  b).  This  treatment  to  such  spurs^cut  entirely  down,  is 
always  pursued  to  similar  ones  in  future. 

Summer  Pruning.  This  is  attended  to  agreeably  to  the  fbre- 
^ing  directions. .  • 

Mghth  Year. —  Winter  Prvmng.    The  spurs   No.  1.  are 
allowed  to  retain  three  fruit  buds 
each    (as^.  7.  aaa),  and  the 
jspurs  No.  2.  are  now. cut  down 
^(as  b) ;  the  spurs  No.  3.  are  re- 

fulated  as  wa^   done  to  spurs 
\o.  1.  and  2.    (See   Sixth  and. 
Seventh  Yearns  Summer  Pruning.)  . 

Summer  Pruning.  This  is  performed  as  before  directed*. 
Ninth  Year. — Winter  Pruning.  The  spurs  No.  1.  are  al- 
lowed to  have  four  fruit 
buds  each^  (asj^.  8.  aaaa) ; 
the  spurs  No.  2.  to  have 
two  fruitful  buds  (as  b  b\ 
and  the  spurs  Nq.  S.  to 
have  three  (as  ccc). 

Summer  Pruning.      Per- 
formed as  before. 
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•  7>nM  7^m-«^^fFMs?r'f¥tanf^.  11ieif>uf^  Ni>.  I.  arenovr 
cat  down  i^in  (iis^.  !9;d)  a'frbitftil  bud,  and  ^  a  granmig 
bad).  The  spurs  No.2.  are 

{)ninddtbd)ireefraitbuds     '  i  ^^ 

(as  tct)\    and  fli^  apnts 
No.  3.  fo  four  fruit  buds 

It  win  be  observe  that 
the  spurs  No,  1  •  have  now 
been  ctit  down  twice;  tlie 
first  time  in  the  ^x& 
year,  and  the  second  iti 
the  tenth.  Thus,  thosis 
spurs  Cut  down  to  a  fruitful  bud  (as  >%•  5.  a)  have  borne  : 
fruit  four  years';  and'those  spurs  cut  eiitifdy  down,  or  to  a  ; 
growing  bud  (as  a,  bj  Jig.B.),  would  have  only  borne  fruit  > 
three  years.  In  these  two  cases,  I  always  leave  the  spurs  ] 
#ith  <ht^  fruit  biids  each  this  winter,  and  out  them  down  .' 
the  fdlowftfig  winter,  unless  they  have  grown  very  vigorop^ ' 
and  straggling. 

-  Hie  system  already  detailed,  of  cutting  down  and  renewing 
the  spurs,  is  practised  with  all  others  as  here  directed.   Thu% 
the  next  year,  the  spurs  Nb.  3.  are  cut  down  (as  inT^.  ^J^)i  \ 
and  the  second  year  from  this  tiltae,  the  spurs  Na  2;  (as^.  7*  . 
i)j  fthd  m  the  fourth  year  from  ^e  present  tim^  the  spvrs  | 
No.  1.  cut  down  {Bsjflg.  5.  flr,  and^.  9.  a)  require  to  be  cut 
down  again.      /T> 

•  Qmckision.— To  some  the  above  directions  may  appear 
tedikms  and  intricate ;  but  it  became  necessary  to  enter  into 
toinute  details,  in  order  to  Ulustrate- the  principle  of  this  sys^ 
tem  of  pruning,  the  object  of  which- is  to  obtsm  spurs  always 
at  a  proper  distance  from  eadh  other,  so  that  a  suitd^  portion 
of  sun  and  air  may  be  admitted  to  them,  and  so  that  the  spurs 
may  always  be  kept  supplied  with  young  healthy  wood  and 
fruitfiil  buds.  This  renewal  of  spurs  may  be  practised  for  a 
great  many  times,  and  thus  those  long  injurious  straggling  ifiurs 
which  are  so  generally  shown,  may  he  avoided. 


Art.  ll.  On  the  Preservation  of  Apples.  By  Mr.  David 
GiBB,  Gardener  to  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  London- 
deny,  North  Cray  Place,  Kent 

Sir, 
,  X  HAVE. seen  some  communications  in  your  excellent  Maga^ 
zine  respecting  Mie  preserving  of  apples,  but,  as  neither  of 
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them  appears  to  coincide  entirely  with,  my  own  experience,  a 
few  additional  observations  may  pot  be  bought  unworthy  of 
insertion.  .  / 

My  plan,  then,  is  thisi'^The  fruit  should  be  gathered  a 
little  before  it  is  quite  ripe.'  In  conveying  it  to  the  fruit«room 
shallow  baskets  should  be  used,  in  which  the  apples  are  to  be 
placed  singly,  and  handled  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  eggs*. 
On  reaching  the  fruit-room  the  apples  are  to  be  taken  singly 
out  of  the  baskets,  and  placed  upon  shelves  a  very  little  apart 
from  each  other ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  room  is 
previously  well  aired,  and  the  shelves  perfectly  dry.  In  winter,, 
if  the  weather  is  clear  and  frosty,  the  windows  or  ventilators  < 
should  be  kept  open  several  hours  each  day ;  but  when  the  i 
weather  is  damp  they  are  to  be  kept  entirely  shut,  and  no 
fire  should  ever  be  used  in  the  fruit-room,  as  it  always  causes 
a  damp  to  arise,  which  does  infinite  injury  to  the  fruit  -^ 
Jmw»  feimd  -by  experience  that  frost  does  not  materially  affect 
apples,  for  ^~h$EeJa»d  apples  completely  frozen  dw^ept 
equally  well  with  the  rest;  but  then  no  artificial  means  must 
be  used  to  thaw  the  fl*ost.  After  the  1st  of  March  the  fruit- 
Toom  must  be  close  shut  up,  for  Xctit^ie  ^qaeraeBcedibttt  the 
admission  of  much  air  after  that  period  causes  th^  fruit  to 
shrivel  up  and  lose  their  colour ;  and  they  should  be  handled 
as  little  as  possible  after  the  month  of  May,  nor  should  they 
ever  be  wiped  until  they  are  about  to  be  used  for  the  table^ 
for  they  soon  become  unsound  after  being  so  treated.  Apples 
will  be  found  to  keep  better  and  much  longer  by  this  simple 
way,  than  by  the  usual  practice  of  covering  with  hay,  straw, 
moss,  or  any  thing  else  whatever;  for  fiiiit  crowded  together 
or  covered  up  witn  any  material  will  in  a  short  time  b^ome 
heated,  and  deprived  not  only  of  its  gloss  and  colour,  but  also 
of  its  flavour.  In  the  way  recommended  above  i  hare  kiqytaU 
the  codlins  and  softer  kinds  of  baking  apples^good  to  the  end 
of  June^  and  the  pippins,  as  well  as  various  sorts  of  dessert 
apples,  to  the  end  of  October,  with  their  colour  as  fi:^h  as 
when  they  were  fic3t  ^thered,  and  their  flavour  not  in  the 
least  deteriorated.^ ;  I  have  found,  by  repeated  experiments, 
that  apples  covered  up  any  time  are  apt  to  contract  a  flavour 
of  whatever  materials  they  have  been  covered  with.  If  laid,  for 
example,  in  brown  paper  they  will  taste  of  tar.  I  have  tried 
apples  by  wrapping  them  up  in  white  paper,  and,  although 
they  keep  nearly  as  long  in  this  way,  they  are  always  apt  to 
shrivel  up,  which  renders  them  unsightly.  Apples,  when 
pitted  like  potatoes,  will  retain  their  colour  for  a  long  time ; 
but  this  method  deteriorates  the  flavour  more  than  any  other. 
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as  ttiey  become  quite  insipid  after  being  -some  mondbs  under 
ground.  I  have  experienced  also  that  the  fruit  of  full  grown 
trees  preserve  better,  or  keep  rather  longer,  than  those  of 
young  trees.  I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

David  6i&b. 
Foofs  Cray,  Jamucry,  1827* 

The  keeping  iruits,  seeds,  and  roots  in  horticulture  is  open 
to  .as  much  improvement  from  chemistry  as  the  management 
of  soils.  (Vol.  II.  p.  405.)  We  invite  chemists  who  have  gardens, 
and  especially  medical  men  in  the  country,  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  we  wish  all  gardeners  would  devote 
some  of  their  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  chemistry ;  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  it  for  their  purpose  may  be  obtained 
firom  Fiff?s  Practical  Chemistry  (8vo.  7s. )>  and  they  will  find 
this  knowledge  a  great  help  towards  accounting  for  various 
results  which  take  place  in  gardens.  In  the  meantime  we 
rely  on  our  medical  readers  and  correspondents.  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  us  to  see  the  names  of  so  many  of  this  profession 
among  our  list  of  authors ;  our  only  farther  wish  is,  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  increase  a  taste  for  horticulture  among 
country  clergymen,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  experiments 
And  become  contributors.  —  Cond. 


Art.  III.  On  prolonging  the  Season  of  hardy  Fruits,  By 
Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, at  Woburn  Abbey. 

Sir, 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  season  of  those  summer 
jfruits  which  form  at  our  table  the  principal  part  of  the  dessert 
18  of  so  short  a  duration,  and  that  no  effectual  means  have  yet 
been  devised  to  prolong  it  In  the  course  of  my  experiments 
fi>r  this  purpose,  I  have  tried  various  coverings  to  ascertain 
the  most  effective^  and  have  invariably  found  a  covering  of 
bunting  preferable  to  all  others.  By  its  use,  I  have  success- 
fully retarded  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  and  cherries,  without 
injuring  their  flavour,  to  a  late  period  of  the  season,  covering 
the  trees  just  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  Being  of  a  thin 
ivoollen  texture,  it  readily  admits  a  su£5ciency  of  light  and  air 
Jbr  maturing  the  fruit,  whilst  it  lessens  the  general  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  To  these  advantages  is  added  another  of 
yet  greater  consequence,  that  of  its  effectually  excluding,  if 
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earefiiUy  apii^ed^  the  waq)s  and  flies^  tk^  incessant  agents 
of  destructidn. 

I  have  piactised  this  mfidiod  also  with  ^npe%  and  fed  o^ 
vinced  from  experience  that,  wherever  it  is  used,  this  delidona 
fruit,  the  most  gratef al,  perhiqis,  of  all  fruits  to  the  palate,  in 
the  heats  of  stimmer  and  early  antilmn;  mi^  be  preserved  to  a 
very  late  season.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  just  mention  that  I 
have  at  the  present  time  ^Nov.  2a)  some  very  fine  fruit  of  this 
kind  against  the  walls,  which,  by  the  process  I  describe,  will 
keep  admirably  wdl  till  near  Christmas.  In  hot^houses,  where 
the'  trees  are  trained  close  under  the  glass,  the  entire  roof 
must  be  covered  with  bunting,  admitting  at  aU  times  plen^  of 
ifir  into  the  house,  by  sliding  down  the  sashes,  or  opening  the 
▼efrtOators*  In  damp  weather,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
yeiir,  a  litde  fire  occasionidfy  will  be  necessary  to  expel  the 
mmture.  As  regards  gooseberries  and  currants,  which  are  a 
loxniy  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  the  season  of  them  is 
prolonged  by  enveloping  the  budges  in  either  bunting  or  mats 
when  we  fiiiit  is  chaining  its  oolonr.  My  red  and  white  cnr^ 
nmts  are  thus  generalfy  in  good  preservation*  till  after  Gbriat^- 
OBs*  The  kinds  of  gooseberries  I  find  best  adapted  ibr  this 
purpose  are  the  late  red  hairy  sorts ;  the  greens  and  yellowi^ 
with  smooth  skins,  do  not  keep  so  long,  nor  retam  their  flavour 
equal  to  the  former. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  find  both  gooseberries 
and  currants  keep  best  by  not  being  divested  of  their  summer 
slioota  till  the  fruit  is  all  gathered.  The  bunting  will  also  be 
found  an  economical  coverii^  for  wall  trees  when  in  blossom. 

Hoping  that  these  cursory  observations  may,  through  the 
medium  of  your  important  Miscellany,  be  of  some  service, 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

J.  Forbes. 
Wdbum  Abbey  Gardens^  Nm.  SO.  1S26. 


Art.  IV.     On  the  Prolongation  of  the  ripe  Grape  on  the 
Vine.     By  J.  M. 

Sir, 
In  the  middle  of  June,  1825, 1  removed  «ix  three  years  dd 
black  Hamburgh  vines  from  a  diflferent  part  of  my  garden, 
divesting  the  roots  from  all  the  mould,  £tnd  replanting  them  in 
a  green-house  I  hiad'  then  just  completed.  The  roots  were 
^pl^ted  outside  of  the  hduse,  and  the  stems  were  introduced 
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tkrooffb  ap^unres.  i«  the  ftcmii  of:  ofmnt  the  vin^  jHefte  in 
full  foliage^  but  the  leaves  did  not  appear  to  be  the  leaati  af^ 
ftcted  by?  their  Jismoval.  Tbey.'imre  permitted  U>  grpw  to 
i^ot  tw^ty  feet^  and  in  JPebmary^  1S26|  u^ere  prtlned  txy 
about  eight  feet.  In  the  sfiring  they  broke  strong,  but,  .wk^ 
very  tem  exceptions,  I  only  permitted  one  bunch  to  remain  on 
a  shoot;  some  of  these  weighed  2  tbs.  each,  and  they  werqt 
ripe  by  the  end  of  August;  but  I  was  desirous  to  see  how 
long  I'CSouid  keep  them  tree  from  deeay»  and  in  a  state  fit  for 
the  table.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  other  ea^periments,: 
but  that  which  succeeded  best  was  tying  Uie  bunch  in  a  papf»r 
kfigf  and  leaving  it  on  the  vine,  by  whidi  means  I  cut  a  biijaabj 
the  first  of  March  last,  in  a  perfectly  good  and  highly  flav wr^ 
state.  I  send  you  this  communication  as  an  encouragemaqt^ 
to  other  young  grape-growers,  and  to  convince  them  hf^w 
easily,  and  at  1k>w  little  expense,  th^  may  acquire  the  In^ui^y  i 
o^  I  think,  the  very  best  and  most  delicious  of  our  fruits  for; 
the  Hoprecedented  period  of  six  months  in  the  year.  I  pqgbt) 
to  have  stated  that  mine  is  literally  a  green-house,  having  no. 
flue ;  using  neither  tan  or  dung,  but  depending  entirely  on  solar) 
heat,  and  a  pretty  good  vine  oorder*.  ,    ,  , 

JBrigitarh  4p^^  ^^*  1^^7-  J*  M< 


Aet.  V.  Onjunng  Wire  against  Garden  Walls  for  training 
Fruit  Trees.  By  Mr.  Thomas  IngHam,  Gardener  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Priiicess  Augusta,  at  Progmore. 

DearSSr^  ..  .        . 

Mat  I  be  permittikl  to.oflSsr  a  few  remarks  on  the  protec- 
tion df  walls  from  ,the  ill  dfects  of  using  nails  in  training  tree$« 
Every  season  thousands  of  holes,  ^or,  aa  they  may  be  termied» 
receptacles  for  insects,  are  made  by  that  practice ;  and  the 
walls  in  the  course  of  time,,  become  next  to  useless,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  old  gardens. 

-  These  evils  may  in  a  great  measure  be  obviated,  by  fixing 
wires  to  the  walls,  at  six  inches  apart,  placed  horizontally, 
leaving  about  half  an  inch  between  the  wire  and  wall,  for  the 

a  10  a 

=t ■ •       .    .      •    .^ 

convenience  of  tying  the  shoots ;  a  little  matting  is  all  that  is 
requisite  for  that  purpose.  Small  iron  pins,  two  inches  long, 
(Jg.  lb.  a  a)  are  driven  into  tlie  wall,  at  three  feet  apart,  and 
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through  the  holes  of  these  the  wire  is  drawn,  and  fixed  at  the 
extreme  ends. 

Part  of  a  wall  is  wired  in  the  above  manner,  in  these  gar- 
dens ;  the  good  eflEects  are  obvious,  and  the  appearance  is  very 
neat.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Ingram. 
Frogmore  Gardins,  Dec.  11.  1826. 

In  a  late  visit  to  Frogmore  Gardens,  we  inspected  the  wall 
to  which  Mr.  Ingram  alludes,  and  fully  concur  in  his  recom- 
mendation of  the  plan.  C.  Holford,  Esq.  has  employed  wire 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  placed  perpendicularly.  {Emyc.  of 
Gdrd.§l575.)  We  have 
also  seen  it  on  the  open 
wall,  in  the  garden  of  Wil- 
liam SlTUtt^  Esq.  at  Derby, 
applied  in  semicircles 
{J^.  11.) ;  and  on  the 
bisick  wail  of  the  vinery 
of  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq. 
of  the  same  place.  In 
the  latter  instance,  an- 
nealed wire  is  used,  and  a  wrinkle  is  left  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  each  length  of  wire  to  allow  for  contraction  and  expansion. 
Copper  wire  is  generally  preferred,  as  being  less  liable  to 
rust,  for  training  peach  trees,  which  require  so  frequently  to  be 
unnailed  and  renxed.  Wiring  of  walls  appears  a  very  desirable 
practice.  Where  trees'are  trained  horizontally,  such  as  the  pear, 
plum,  cherry,  &c.,  it  becomes  less  necessary,  especially  if  the 
precaution  is  taken  of  boiling  the  cast-iron  nails  in  oil  (a  practice 
first  introduced,  we  believe,  by  William  Atkinson,  Esq.)  before 
they  are  used,  to  prevent  their  rusting ;  and,  in  drawing  them, 
to  begin  by  a  pop  with  the  hammer  on  the  head  of  the  nail,  to 
lessen  its  adhesion  to  the  mortar,  &c.  In  Germany  it  is  a  veiy 
common  practice  to  drive  in  the  nails,  and  either  run  lines  of 
cord  from  nail  to  nail  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Ingram's  wires, 
or  tie  the  shoots  to  the  nails  with  bass,  and  when  the  shoots  re- 
quire to  be  loosened,  or  altered  in  position,  the  nails  are  not 
drawn,  but  the  shoots  untied  and  replaced  by  means  of  the 
fixed  nails,  and  probably  one  or  two  in  addition.  This  prac- 
tice —  leaving  the  nails  as  fixtures,  —  we  certainly  think,  de^ 
serves  imitation  in  this  country.  The  trees  look  a  great  deal 
neater  when  newly  trained,  and  decaying  strings  oi  bass  are 
much  less  unsightly  than  taylor-looking,  tagged,  rotting,  blade 
and  red  lists.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  VL     AtUobiographt/,  and  various  Hints* 
By  Agronome. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  got  the  pen  in  hand,  and  the  paper  and  ink  before? 
me,  and  am  determined  to  write  something;  but  what  it  shall 
be  I  cannot  determine  at  present.  I  have  dropped  the  salt,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  very  bad  omen,  and  I  rather  think  there  must 
be  some  truth  in  the  saying,  for  I  cannot  think  what  article  I 
should  pick  up  next;  and  when  I  have  laid  hold  of  an  article, 
I  have  no  notion  how  I  ought  to  handle  it,  nor  do  I  know  how 
this  letter  will  look  till  after  I  have  finished  it,  any  more  than  I 
do  what  my  volume  will  be  like  when  I  hlive  finbhed  it.  You 
must  therefore  excuse  me  giving  my  name  or  address  until  you 
have  had  the  quire  of  paper,  at  least,  when  if  I  have  said  no- 
thing worthy  of  being  talked  about,  I  will  shrink  back  into  my 
former  obscuriw  or  littleness,  and  conclude  that  my  organs 
are  not  properly  formed  for  making  any  great  noise  in  the 
world. 

Ah,  Sir !  the  want  of  a  good  education  Ls  a  shocking  want 
to  such  as  wish  to  make  a  ngure  in  the  world.  I  am  fearfiil 
that  my  attempts  to  become  an  author  are  little  better  than 
those  of  a  quack-doctor  endeavouring  to  become  a  learned 
physician.  I  am  just  now  labouring  under  a  severe  fit  of  the 
spleen,  and  perhaps  encroacliing  on  what  is  forbidden  in  the 
tenth  commandment,  viz.  <^  envying  and  grieving  at  die  good 
(education)  of  my  neighbours,"  &c.  But  I  will  snuff  the 
candle,  mend  my  pen,  and  pluck  up  my  spirits.  —  Surely  I 
was  not  idle  all  the  time  that  my  neighbours  were  at  college. 
Was  I  not  watching  the  progress  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation  ?  Was  I  not  learning  the  management  of  horses,  cows^ 
sheep,  and  pigs  ?  Yes,  Sir;  I  learned  to  assist  the  females  in 
their  extremities,  to  discipline  the  males,  and  to  shear  the 
sheep  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  I  have  also 
been  fortunate  in  setting  broken  limbs,  or  straightening  such 
as  were  crooked ;  I  learned  butchering  very  perfectly  without 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  but  merely  by  practising 
on  sucn  as  had  died,  or  would  have  died  prematurely.  I  also 
learned  to  hold  the  plough  without  wheels,  and  to  guide  the 
horses  without  a  driver ;  to  deposit  the  various  seeds  in  the 
earth,  and  to  gather  and  secure  the  various  crops,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  man  and  beast. 

I  learned  gardening  not  particularly  fi'om  choice,  but  being 
the  youngest  son  of  a  poor  old  farmer,  I  could  not  afford  to 
put  myself  out  to  any  other  trade.    In  my  self-conceit,  I  shall 
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therefore  ooQphidc  that  I  am  as  learned  as .  ipy  n^igfaboiir, 
though  my  coU^  was  neither  Oxford  iior  Cambridbe,  and 
my  land  cf  leammg  not  so  much  prized  as  divinity,  law,  or 
physic*  Yet,  in  my  humble  minion,  it  ou^t  t0  be  priced  as 
the  mainspling  of  all  other  oalllngs'  in  the  world,  aiid  I  sball 
glory  in  not  haijqg  spent  seven  years  of  my  precions  life  in 
a  college,  learning  dead  languages,  or  the  like.  My  school 
education  was  finished  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  it  is  trac^  I 
afterwards  bought  a  Latin  dictionary  and  grammar,  and  pored 
9ver  them  for  some  winter  evenings,  just  till  I  could  translafie 
a  motto  on  a  coat  of  arms,  or  an  epitaph  on  a  tombstone  or 
the  like.  I  also  bought  a  lot  of  Frendi  books  at  a  sale  for 
four  shillings,  among  which  was  Le  Nouveau  TesiamerU  dg 
noire  Seigneur.  I  commenced  reading  in  good  earnest,- and 
before  I  got  through  the  Apocalypse,  I  understood  it  OMUuiy 
as  well  as  the  English  version,  and  though  I  CBxmot  porta'  d  la 
Fran^oisef  I  can  understand  French  books  tolerably  wdl*  I 
wi^  always  fcmd  of  bodu,  but  the  book  which  dkl  me  th^ 
most  good,  or,  as  I  may  say,  ^^  let  me  get  my  head  above 
wafer,**  was  HutMs  muhematicsj  in  2  vds.,  which  I  re- 
deemed out  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop  for  one  of  my  companions* 
I  gqt  a  ca^  of  instruments^  and  commenced  operations  with 
such  enthusiasm,  that,  in  for  less  time  than  I  bad  calculated 
upon,  I  got  acquainted  with  for  more  problems  and  theorems 
than  ever  I  had  occasion  for  in  practice. 
.  I  would  just  here  give  a  hint  to  all  young  gardeners,  &c,  t^ 
be  sure  to  get  perfecUy  acquainted  with  mensuration  in  all  its 
various  cases,  as  when  once  a  man  can  measure  every  kind  oi 
tradesman's  work,  it  is  a  grand  step  towards  not  being  obliged 
to  work  very  hard  himself  particularly  after  he  becomes  very 
old,  and  not  very  able  to  work  very  hard ;  and  indeed  no  gar^ 
dener  should  look  upo^i  himself  as  any  thing  superior  to  a 
common  labourer,  who  cannot  make  himself  £us  usefol  on  a 
gentleman^s  premises. 

The  scale  and  compasses  should  be  very  fomiliar  to  every 
gardener.  What  is  the  use  of  visiting  distant  gardens,  &C., 
if  one  cannot  bring  home  dimensions  near  enough  to  imitate 
or  improve  upon  ?  And  here  I  must  give  myself  a  severe  wipe^ 
for  though  I  can  take  the  plans  of  buildings,  and  the  like^ 
I  am  the  worst  at  taking  off  landscapes,  &c*,  in  the  world. 
Drawings  indeed!  why,  I  never  could  write  fit  to  be  seen, 
much  less  make  pictures.  One  study  I  was  always  very  ftmd 
of,  and  that  was  the  natnre  of  fluids ;  the  learned  call  it  hy- 
drostatics, and  pnenmaticsy  but  I  merely  mean  air,  fire^  and 
water.     From  the  first  time  that  I  saw  a  conservatory  flue 
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disdttige  its  smoke  on  a  leTel  gntts-plot,  wh&ont  any  i^aft  of 
chimncyy  {  have  nerer  been^at  a- tote  to  cdre  the  most  obstinate 
amoky  flue  or  diimncy  that  came  in  toy  way.  I  should  like 
to  remnd  ell  gardeners  who  hare  any  thing  to  do  with  drains, 
or  lead  pipes,  or  waterworks,  &C.,  not  to  forget  the  powers  of 
the  aypfaon.  A  most  eminent  stone-mason  and  builder  in- 
formed me,  that  he  lately  lost  forty  pounds  by  mecAy  forgetting 
the  pcmers  of  the  syphon.  He  cut  a  great  drain  through  a 
stidAwni,  yet  useless  rock,  to  lay  his  quarry  dry ;  whereas 
thirty  pounds  would  have  purchased  a  l^d  pipe,  which  would 
have  answered  every  purpose,  and  been  a  good  pipe  afler  the 
work  was  completed :  and  I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  several 
forty  pounds  thrown  away  in  a  similar  manner,  but  whether, 
fkiKmJbrgettingi  or  from  never  knowing,  I  leave  the  joint*stock- 
wttee^companies  to  judge.  But  I  perceive  I  have  again  nearly 
fi^ad  my  sheet  without  entering  upon  any  subject,  for  this  seems 
dbly  ii  sort  of  autobiography ;  but  I  have  picked  up  a  subject 
ikb  moment  which  will  likely  occupy  a  good  many  sheets,  and 
that  18,  I  will  describe  a  situation  for  a  mansion-house,  then 
baiidiit^  and  all  its  necessary  appendages,  then  decorate  and 
bcooiify  jt^  with  ail  &e  luxuries  that  l&igland  can  aflford;  but 
lesi'i  get  giddy-headed,  and  build  eastles  in  the  air,  I  will  at 
ibpfireaeDt'sub^ribe  myself  Yours,  &c; 
'•         '  Aqronoms* 


Abtt.  VII.     Design  for  a  Vinery^  by'ixihich  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  Grapes  may  he  obtained  in  Hie  same  Structure.     By 

Mr.  A.  MiDDLETOK. 

•Sir,;.;      •    ■      . 

I'ttiVs  k>ng  bad  a&  of^iaion '  tlu^  -the  eonstnietiod  of  vin^ 
nes  might  be  improved,  as  well  on  the  principle  of  economy, 
asfor»Q]QtQ|idbgth&advantages  to  be  derived  from  them;  bki^ 
b^ilg  9tt  ohseuve.individiiiil)  and  li -stranger  in  this  country,  I 
havQrnot.hifd  the  boldness  to  submit  my  plan  to  the  notice  of 
thoto' better  qualified^  to  judge  of  it  than  myself.  I  may  in  the 
firsl^plabeveter  to  the  ordinary  way  of  maJdng  a  border  for 
iffn^^yf  wUbh'I  think  is  generally' erroneous*  A  pit  three  or 
four  feel  deep'is  dug- out,  and  filled' with  rich  compost;  and, 
noiihwg  peeper^  drained,  the  k>wer  part  of  this  compost 
soGli  Ib^MHnes  saturated  widi  'stf^nant  water,  altogether  un- 
diii^d^  for*  the  vine«     Insfead-  of  this»   I  recommend  that 
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allr  the  border  {^.  12.  a  a  a)  be  made  above  the  fiur&ce 
(b  h\  especially  for  early  forcing,  and  that  sufficient  width 
should  be  given  instead  of  unnecessary  depth.    This  will  be 


found  far  more  suitable  for  the  plants^  as  at  no  time  does  the 
vine  require  much  water.  In  the  next  place,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  every  advantage  of  such  a  building,  I  would  propose 
to  have  the  house  in  two  divisions  (c  d)j  having  vines  planted 
in  each  to  be  forced  separately.  The  back  divbion  {c)  I 
should  consider  the  best  adapted  for  early  forcing;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  enclose  it  completely  from  the  other,  by  removing  the 
lower  sloping  sash  (e\  and  fixing  it  by  temporary  means  (f\ 
so  as  to  include  all  the  plants,  the  sou,  and  the  return  of  the 
^  fine  {g)  belon^g  to  the  first  division.  A  steam  boiler  (A) 
may  or  may  not  be  made  use  of  both  for  heating  die 
atmosphere  of  the  upper  division,  and  for  heating  the  soil 
over  the  steam  vault  (i).  To  the  practical  gardener  I  need 
yiot  add  more.*  The  advantages  appear  to  be  threefold :  first, 
a  succession  of  fruit  from  April  or  May  to  February,  by  forc- 
ing the  back  division  firom  Christmas  to  May,  and  only  using 
fire  in  the  front  division  to  ripen  the  wood ;  secondlv,  by  the 
'elevation  of  the  border  and  a  prq)er  preparation  of  the  bot- 
tom by  pavine  or  otherwise,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines  will 
be  diminished,  and  their  productiveness  and  the  high  flavour 
of  the  firuit  increased ;  thirdly,  by  means  of  the  steam  vault 
{i\  as  complete  a  command  is  obtained  of  the  roots  of  the 
early  division  as  if  they  were  in  a  pot,  and  steam  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  division  either  to  heat  the  water  of  a  cistern  {k\ 
or  directly  from  the  supply  pipe  (/),  which  will  deliver  the 
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steam  to  the  cistern  {i^  to  the  atiiioq>here  of  the  house  {e\ 
or  to  the  steam  vault  (f )  at  pleasure. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A.  MiDDLETON. 

OapUm  Nursery^  March^  1827. 


Art.  VIIL  On  the  CuUure  of  the  Potato^  in  respect  to  Ear- 
UnesSy  the  Curlj  the  Worm^  and  other  Circumstances.  By  a 
Denbighshire  Gardener. 

Sir, 

It  has  been  a  very  old  custom  to  obtain  potatoes  for  sets  from 
cold  situations  and  poor  soils,  it  being  conceived  that  a  change 
from  sudi  a  soil  and  climate  would  make  them  grow  better 
and  more  luxuriant  in  rich  soils  and  warm  situations,  like 
removing  an  animal  from  a  cold  country  and  short  pasture  to 
the  rich  pastures  in  the  warm  valleys,  not  attributing  it  to  the 
true  cause  —  that  they  were  unripe.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  effects,  long  and  well  known,  to  their  true  causes, 
and  to  combine  the  whole  in  one  connected  system,  which,  if 
correctlv  attended  to,  will  produce  every  variety  of  the  potato 
six  weeks  earlier  than  they  are  at  present  obtained,  without 
any  additional  trouble  or  expense  whatever. 

Obtaining  a  crop  six  weeks  earlier  than  usual  is  an  object 
deserving  the  highest  consideration ;  its  coming  into  use  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  poor  map's  garden  affords  him  no 
new  vegetables,  when  the  stock  of  the  old  potatoes  is  become 
short  and  dear,  and,  withal,  so  bitter,  unpalatable,  and  un- 
wholesome; to  have  then  a  crop  of  new  potatoes  is  a  delicacy 
indeed,  espedally  to  the  poor,  depending  so  much  for  their 
support  upon  the  potato ;  still  more  so  to  the  Irish  poor,  to 
whom  the  potato  may  be  said  to  be  the  staff  of  life. 

I  have  planted  several  rows  of  early  pink-eyes  from  ripe 
tubers,  which  are  now  coming  up,  almost  all  airled.  Not  a 
curl  appears  upon  any  of  the  same  varie^  from  unripe  tubers, 
although  planted  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  The  last 
autumn  being  warm  and  long,  enabled  the  worm  to  grow 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  to  attack  the  potato,  in  which  it 
made  holes,  and  therein,  perhaps,  deposited  its  eggs,  which, 
nourished  by  the  heat,  acouired  life  and  strength ;  and,  after 
the  potato  was  planted  and  began  to  grow  soft,  it  grew  vigor- 
ous,^ and  preyed  upon  its  sap,  rendering  the  plant  weak  and 
curled.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  worm  is  the  cause  of 
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the  carl ;  and  tbat»  if  potatoes  intended  for  sets  were  taken  up 
before  being  ripe  (before  they  are  fidl-grown),  the  worm  will  not 
have  attacked  them ;  and  that,  if  it  has,  exposing  the  potatoes 
to  the  sun,  as  I  have  described  (Vol.  II.  p.  nU),  will  kill  the 
worm  before  it  has  deposited  any  of  its  eggs.  This  hint  I  sub- 
mit to  your  intelligent  readers.  I  must  own,  however,  that  it 
requires  more  experiments  than  I  have  yet  made,  to  come  to  a 
final  conclusion  on  the  subject 

The  worms  prevailed  last  autumn  in  the  potato,  to  that  de- 
structive degree,  that  they  consumed  much  of  the  wheat  sown 
upon  the  potato  ground,  before  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
firost.  In  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  in  almost  all  the 
ground  where  potatoes  were  grown,  large  patches  appear 
naked,  without  a  plant  of  wheat,  although  the  plants  now 
remaining  are  strong  and  healthy. 

Allow  me  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  your  readers  the  &cts, 
that  taking  up  the  potatoes  intended  for  seed  next  year 
before  they  are  ripe  (before  they  are  fiiU-grown),  and  exposing 
them  to  the  sun  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and,  at  planting 
time,  observing  the  eye-cut  and  placing  it  upward,  will  secure, 
without  any  omer  trouble  or  expense,  a  crop  of  every  variety 
of  the  potato,  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  same  variety  of  the 
potato,  if  allowed  to  grow  ripe,  will  produce. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
June  9.  1827.  A  Denbighshire  Gardener. 


Art.  IX.     Description  of  a  Struclure^  to  be  heated  by  Dung, 
for  gromr^  Cucumbers  and  Melons.     By  Mentor. 

Sir, 
Being  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  best  method 
of  raising  cucumbers  and  melons,  without  either  pit,  steam,  or 
fire  heat,  I  have  tried  in  succession  all  the  new  inventions, 
from  Mr.  Vachell's  bed  raised  on  faggots,  to  the  last  new  plan 
in  the  Horticultural  Transactions^  of^esting  the  frame  on  four 
brick  pillars,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Dickens,  and  I  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  any  of  them,  as  they  do  not  give  -  sufficient 
bottom  heat,  and  the  little  there  is  is  too  soon  expended ;  and, 
if  a  fresh  supply  of  hot  stable-dung  is  not  in  readiness,  the 
plants  are  frequently  injured  past  remedy.  To  avoid  this  evil, 
I  have  therefore  now  made  up  my  bed  in  a  difierent  manner 
from  any  of  the  plans  which  have  been  made  public  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions   or  in  your  Magazine,  but  com- 
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bioing  some  part  of  each,  in  the  most  sim^de  and  economical 
form  possible.  This  I  have  accomplished  by  supporting  my 
frame,  of  two  lights,  on  six  posts,  each  about  three  feet  higli^ 
placed  in  two  rows  at  the  back  and  front  (^.  IS.) ;  these  posts 
are   braced  together  at  the  ^^ 

top  by  pieces  of  fir,  about 
two  incnes  thick  and  three 
inches  wide ;  these  are  halved 
together  at  the  comers,  that 
the  frame  may  have  an  equal 
bearing.  The  two  ends  have 
three  pieces  of  inch-deal,  -J^ 
nailed  across  them  from  back 
to  front,  as  has  also  the  centre,  by  which  the  space  under  the 
frame  is  divided  into  two  compartments.  The  upper  part,  on 
which  the  frame  rests  has  rails  nailed  across  from  side  to 
side,  leaving  evenings  of  thrte  or  four  inches  between  each, 
except  in  the  front,  where  a  space  is  left  about  nine  inches 
wide*  This  is  covered  by  a  board  having  six  round  holes 
sawed  in  at  equal  distances,  each  six  inches  in  diameter,  which 
holes  are  covered  by  as  many  common  flower-pots,  reversed 
and  luted  down  (see^.  13.),  so  as  to  prevent  the  steam  from 
passing  into  the  bed,  except  when  wanted ;  for  which  purpose 
the  holes  at  the  top  of  the  pots  are  fitted  with  plugs  which  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure.  These  reversed  pots  appear  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  the  flue  in  M^Phail's  pit,  and  I  find  them  very 
useful  in  assisting  to  throw  a  fine  heat  into  the  bed.  I  have 
added  these  pots  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  Mitchinson,  who 
is,  I  believe,  a  contributor  to  your  Magazine,  and  is  a  Very 
clever  and  scientific  gardener.  Over  the  other  openings,  laths 
or  other  pieces  of  straight  wood  are  nailed,  but  not  entirely 
close.  On  this  flooring  I  put  first  a  layer  of  straw  an  inch  or 
two  thick,  and  then  about  the  same  depth  of  very  rotten  stable 
dung ;  but  I  have  not  allowed  either  the  straw  or  rotten  dung 
to  overlay  the  board  on  which  the  reversed  pots  are  fixed.  I 
then  placed  the  frame  on  the  stage,  and  filled  the  two  com^ 
partments  with  hot  stable-dung,  and  added  a  light  lining  round 
the  outside  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  frame.  This  lining  is 
covered  by  four  broad  boards  to  keep  o£P  the  rain,  and  to  draw 
up  the  heat ;  under  each  l^t  1  placed  as  usual  about  a  cubic 
fix>t  of  compost,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  heat  came  up 
sufficiently  to  warm  the  earth  in  the  bed ;  but^  as  the  steam 
came  partially  through  the  stratum  of  rotten  dung,  I  pressed 
it  very  firmly  down,  and  particularly  so  round  the  sides,  which 
entirely  excluded  it,  and  the  following  day  1  put  in  mv  plants, 
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since  which  time  I  have  had  a  constant  growing  heat  in  the  bedi 
seldom  lower  than  70^  by  night,  and  m  the  day  from  80^  to 
85^  according  to  the  quantity  of  air  admitted.  The  advan- 
tage which  I  expect  to  derive  from  this  method  is,  that  when 
the  heat  begins  to  decline,  I  can,  by  taking  down  half  of  either 
the  back  or  front  lining,  remove  the  dung  from  one  of  the 
compartments  and  replace  it  with  a  fresh  supply,  which  will 
renovate  the  decaying  heat  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  when 
it  again  declines  I  can  remove  the  other  compartment,  still 
continuing  the  slight  linings,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  also 
renewed ;  but  hitherto  my  oed  has  not  required  any  assistance, 
although  the  weather  has  been  extremely  unfavourable  for 
early  forcing,  not  so  much  from  frost  as  from  high  and  cold 
winds  from  £.  and  N.E.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

March  10. 1827.  Mentor. 

June  21.  —  In  a  postscript  of  this  date  to  a  communica- 
tion from  <^  Mentor  ^  on  another*  subject,  he  informs  us  that 
the  movable  frtune  for  early  forcing  has  frilly  answered  every 
expectation ;  that  the  first  cucumber  cut  from  it  was  fifteen 
inches  long,  without  a  seed,  and  fix>m  the  time  it  was  set  was 
only  sixteen  days  in  growing  to  that  size.  —  Cond* 


Art.  X.     Suggesiions  for  a  movable  Cucumber  Bed  to   be 
heated  by  Dung.    By  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins. 

/^  Mr.  Hawkins  suggests  the  idea  of  an  iron  rim  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  common  hot-bed  fi*ame,  having  a  rebate,  on  which 
spars  or  boards  could  be  supported  so  as  to  form  a  bottom  for 
the  mould,  and  a  common  frame  might  be  set  on  the  same 
rebate  for  the  sides.  "  Screws  with  handles  might  be  fixed  on 
occasionally  at  the  four  comers  of  the  iron  bottom,  whereby 
four  men  might  be  enabled  to  remove  or  shift  it  with  its  con- 
tents to  a  new  or  fi'esh-made  bed  prepared  for  its  reception, 
and  the  old  one  might  then  be  converted  into  a  new  bed  for 
another  frame,  or  put  to  any  other  use.  As  I  have  heard 
many  gardeners  complain  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  regular  dif- 
fusion of  heat  by  means  of  linings  to  hot-beds,  I  think,  by 
adopting  this  method,  it  would  completely  remove  the  defect." 
T^e  HaWj  near  Gloucester, 
March,  1827. 
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Art.  XI.  On  a  Mode  ^procuring  a  Crop  of  Cucumbers  duT'-- 
ing  Winter  J  fy  forming  the  HoAed  within  a  Vinery*  By. 
Mr.  James  Reed. 

The  gardener  that  k  roost  successful  in*  growings  early 
cucumbers  is  generally  considered  clever  in  every  other  part  * 
of  his  business*  This  is  not  altogether  without  reason,  for  the* 
man  who  bestows  the  necessary  attention  to  keeping  up  the 
proper  degree  of  heat,  giving  and  taking  away  air,  coverings 
and  uncovering^  &c»,  to  a  cucumber  frame,  duriiM;  die  winter, 
months,  is  likely  to  be  of  regular  habits  and  carefm  attention, 
and  these  qualities  go  far  towards  ensuring  suceess  in  whatever^ 
is  taken  in  hand 

The  duties  of  gardeners  in  small  places  near  large  towns 
are  generally  very  different  from  those  of  their  brethren  in  the^ 
country.  In  the  former  case,  their  attention  is  confined  to  a  few 
objects,  and  of  course  greater  excellence  is  attained;  in  the  latter, 
the  gardener  has  often  the  charge  of  extensive  shrubberies,  park- 
soenery,  and  distant  plantations,  and  these  necessarily  -take- 
him  away  great  part  of  his  time  from  the  kitchen-garden,  and- 
leave  him  dependent  upon  his  assistants*    It  was  the  experi- 
ence of  the  uncertain  resulte  conneoted  with  this  dependence, 
which  led  me  to  the  plan  of  plaoing  my  winter  cucumber  bed 
in  a  vinery,  and  to  manaoe  the  vinery  and  bed  in  the  manner 
/I  am  now  about  to  describe. 

This  vinerv  was  forty  feet  long,  spcteen  feet  broad,  twelve 
feet  high  at  the  back,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  high  in  the  firont,. 
with  one  fireplace,  and  a  flue  which  passed  round  the  house. 
The  air  could  be  admitted  both  by  the  top  and  front  lights. 

On  or  about  the  20th  of  September,  cucumber  seeds  were 
sown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  open  air,  and  treated  in 
the  usual  manner  till  they  were  ready  to  ridge  out  This  ge- 
neraHy  happened  about  me  be^nning  of  November,  at  which 
time  die  shoots  of  the  vines  were  withdrawn  from  the  house, 
and  a  dung  bed  formed  in  the  floor  in  the  usual  way.  After 
placing  the  firame  and  mould  on  the  bed,  it  may  be  left  without 
the  lignts  till  the  rank  steam  has  passed  off.  Aflir  this  the 
plants  being  placed  in  the  hills,  and  the  sashes  put  on,  the 
following  are  the  leading  features  of  management  during  the 
winto*: —    ' 

Make  fires  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  warm  the  air  of  the 
house  to  from  56?  to  6(^9  and  in  very  severe  frosts  it  may  be 
raised  to  70^.  In  the  mornings  of  the  coldest  weather,  and 
shortest  days,  make  a  strong  fire,  so  as  to  raise  the  heat  to 
nearly  70^,  when  the  house  is  shut  up.     About  eight  o'clock 

c  4 
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and  from  that  time  to  half-past  nine,  give  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
by  opening  the  front  sashes  and  top  lights,  after  which,  and     h 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  give  plenty  of  air  to  the  cu-    j 
cumbers,  by  tilting  the  sashes  in  the  usual  way.  ; 

In  mild  weather  and  during  sunshine  the  lights  may  be    i 
taken  entirely  off  the  cucumbers  for  some  hours  each  day; 
and,  immesdiately  after  forming  n^w  linings,  the  top  lights  may    : 
be  left  down  a  little  all  night,  to  permit  the  escape  of  any    \ 
rank  steam.  i 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  growing  cucumbers  during 
winter  is  the  comparative  certainty  of  an  early  and  good  crop, 
at  one  third  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  common  me- 
thod out  of  doors.  The  expense  is  lessened  by  no  covering 
up  being  required,  and  by  all  the  labour  attending  renewal  of 
linings,  8u:.  &c.,  admitting  of  being  done  in  wet  weather.  \ 

By  this  practice  fruit  may  be  cut  in  January.  The  vines  may 
be  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  will  break 
beautifully  and  regularly  in  consequence  of  the  genial  steam.  ' 
of  the  dung.  In  April  the  shade  of  the  viae  leaves  will  have  \ 
rende^red  the  house  too  dark  for  the  culture  of  the  cucumber ; 
and,  as  by  this  time  cuqumbers  are  plentiful  in  the  common  hot- 
beds out  of  doors,  the  bed  in  the  house  may  be  cleared  out,  and. 
the  vifies  treated  in  the  usual  way  till  the  following  November.    Q 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Bristdy  24*.  Broad  Street^  James  Reed. 

January  11.  1827.       . 


Art.  XII.     On  a  superior  Method  of  raising  the  Vine  frain 
Layers.    By  Mr.  W.  Green. 

The  following  method  of  propagating  grape  vines  in  the 
open  air  succeeds  far  better  than  any  other :  Make  a  layer  or 
layers  in  pots  of  the  size  No.  32,  any  time  before  June ;  for, 
if  th^y  are  laid  ever  so  early  in  the  spring,  they  will  make  no 
roots  befoj;^  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ring^ 
pierce,  twist,  or  tongue  the  shoots  before  they  are  laid,  aa 
they  will  put  forth  abundance  of  roots  without  any  ope^atiou 
of  diis  kind  ;  they  only  require  to  be  well  supplied  with,  waters 
Separate  the  layers  from  the  stool  in  the  last  week  in  August ; 
plant  them  immediately  where  they  are  intended  to  remain ; 
keep  them  well  supplied  with  water  during  the  remainder 
pf  the  autumn,  and  they  will  make  roots  a  yard  long  before 
the  winter  se^s  in.     Shorten  the  young  plants  to  one  or  two 
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eyes,  and  they  will  shoot  strong  and  fine  in  the  succeeding 
spring. 

If  they  are  sufiered  to  remain  on  the  old  stool  after  the  last 
week  in  August,  it  will  be  found  upon  inspection  that  they 
hare  less  and  less  roots  every  time  they  are  examined  (as 
they  die  o£F) ;  and,  when  not  planted  before  the  spring,  when 
that  time  arrives  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
root  left  alive..'  '^he  points  upon  which  I  lay  mqst  stress  are 
these,  — to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  to  separate 
the  young  plants  from  the  old  stool  not  later  than  the  last 
week  in  August,  and  to  plant  them  immediately  where  they 
are  intended  to  remain.  I  intend  tliesc  directions  to  apply 
solely  to  vines  propagated  in  the  open  air  without  any  heat  or 
other  artificial  assistance.  W.  G. 

Stepney  J  February. 

We  have  seen  the  above  mode  put  in  practice;  a  leaky  pot 
of  water,  or  a  tuft  of  wet  moss  kept  wet,  being  piit  over 
each  layer,  and  believe  it  to  be,  as  our  correspondent  savs 
it  is,  far  preferable  to  any  other.  As  to  any  difference  in  the 
nature  of  plants  raised  from  layers,  and  plants  raised  from 
buds  or  short  cuttings,  as  alleged  by  some  authors,  we 
think  the  opinion  erroneous.  —  Cond. 


Art.  XIII.     Suggestions  for  Impraoements  on  the  HorttcuUural 
Memorandum  Book  of  a  Country  Clergyman.     By  Suffol- 

CIEN8IS. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  suggest  to  your  correspondent  on  the  "  De- 
scription and  Use  of  a  Horticultural  Memorandum  Book" 
(Vol.11,  p.  SI 9.),  a  litde  variation  in  form  and  arrangement^ 
by  which  I  conceive  a  very  complete  register  of  all  work  rela- 
tive to  the  different  crops  in  a  garden  may  be  compressed  into 
a  very  narrow  compass,  and  a  most  useful  book  formed  for 
reference  at  any  future  time. 

My  plan  is  to  rule  in  a  common  memorandum  book  co- 
lumns in  the  form  of  the  copy  which  I  enclose.  In  the  first 
of  these  I  write  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  vegetables  I  grow 
in  my  garden ;  then  under  every  month  I  have  three  open 
spaces,  headed  "sown,"  "planted,"  "gathered;"  under  one 
of  these  I  merely  insert  the  day  of  the  particular  month  on 
which  either  of  the  operations  is  performed  opposite  the 
name  to  which  it  applies ;  and  this  gives  me  a  register  of  the . 
whole  progress  of  my  crops  through  the  year. 
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The  time  of  pruning  trees,  thinning  fruit»  and  its  ripening^ 
can  be  arranged  in  a  similar  way,  and  it  would  be  equal^ 
easy  to  enter  memoranda  of  any  information  of  work  to  be 
performed,  collected  from  books,  or  even  conversation;  for 
instance,  <^  March,  figs  in  pots,  L.GM.U.  236"  This,  written 
in  pencil  in  January,  would  show  the  work  was  to  be  done  in 
March,  and  i^irhere  the  directions  could  be  found.  By  the 
same  rule,  if,  in  going  through  a  garden  or  in  conversation,  a 
difiereht  time  of  sowmg  or  planting  of  any  crop  appears  to 
answer  better  than  that  now  adopted,  only  place  the  initials 
of  the  informant  and  the  date  under  the  month  opposite  the 
ve^table.  Suppose  in  May  I  see  a  very  fine  crop  of  early 
cabbages,  and  1  find  they  were  sown  a  few  days  earlier  thto' 
usual,  say  August  8th,  I  should,  opposite  ^^  cabbage,"  under 
August,  write  with  pencil  <<  I.  C.  L.  8th ;"  this  would  refi^esh 
my  memory,  not  only  as  to  the  day  of  doing  the  work,  but 
as  to  my  informant  as  welL 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
June  2.  1827.  Suffolciensis, 

MEMORANDA  OF  CROPS. 
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Broeooli,  Cape 
Bnoooli,  late  puiple 
Cdcry,  in  ftmme 
Lettucef,  in  ilitto 
Onions  -  .      .    . 

Botatoec,  onions,  and  bulbs   . 
Peas,  early  fhune,  in  boUbod 
Ditto,  on  south  quarter 
Ditto,  Bishop's,  on  ditto 


Ja& 


FebL 


Uardi. 


April 


Kay. 


H 
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IJune. 


*  Pricked  out. 


Art.  XIV.  AccoutU  of  a  rapid  and  success/id  Mode  qfgrqfu 
ing  the  Orange.  By  Mr.  James  Reeve,  Gardener  to  G. 
F.  Evans,  Esq.  and  Lady  Carbeny,  Laxton  Hall,.  North- 
amptonshire. 

r        Sir, 

EUviNG  made  what  I  consider  a  great  improvement  in  the 
propagation  of  the  orange,  and  others  of  its  tribe,  and  think- 
ing it  deserves  publicity,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  the 
fouowing  statement :  — 
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Experience  has  long  indneed  me  to  raise  my  stocks  intaided 
for  ofBDttes  firom  the  seeds  of  the  lemon.  Thes^  when  two 
years  ol^  are  fit  to  receive  the  ffrafts.  For  two  months  before 
this  operation,  they  are  kept  m  a  cool  sttoation,  and  only 
protected  from  firost,  where  they  remain  till  about  ten  days 

Erevious  to  the  1st  of  May,  the  proper  season  &>r  grafting.  A 
ot-bed  composed  ^itirely  of  leaves  is  prepared  for  them,  in 
which  the  stocks  are  placed  in  a  temperature  of  irom  68  to  72 
d^rees.  The  scions  being  selected,  they  are  steeped  in  milk- 
warm  water  for  about  five  minutes ;  the  stocks  are  cut  down 
to  within  three  inches  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  mould,  with  one 
stroke  of  the  knife,  in  a  sloping  direction,  leaving  a  smooth 
aiirfi»e  about  an  mch  in  length,  on  which  the  graft  is  properly 
fitted,  and  inunediately  and  accurately  secured  by  bass;  after 
grafting  they  are  replaced  in  the  hot-bed  for  about  six  weeks, 
and  during  the  first  fortnight  are  kept  constantly  shaded  and 
closely  shut  up  from  air,  except  only  at  such  times  as  the  frame 
is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  giving  water,  which  should  always 
be^ven  in  a  lukewarm  state. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  stocks  and  scions  will  be 
found  united,  tlie  bass  may  now  be  removed,  and  the  plants 
allowed  a  little  air,  but  with  care  for  the  first  few  days,  at 
the  same  time  shading  fix>m  the  sun.  The  air  may  be  pro- 
gressively increased,  until  it  reaches  the  usual  temperature  of 
the  orangery,  where  they  may  then  be  placed. 

I  attribute  much  of  this  expeditious  success,  to  the  fine  ge- 
nial heat  which  arises  firom  a  bed  of  oak  leaves ;  its  sweet  and 
humid  quality  is  peculiarly  suitable 
to  vegetation,  and  in  such  cases  as 
this  is  absolutely  necessary.  So  for- 
tunate have  I  been  in  this  practice, 
that  out  of  nearly  ten  dozen  plants 
only  two  failures  happened. 

Lemons,  citrons,  and  shaddocks, 
I  treat  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
and  with  corresponding  success: 
but  what  I  would  particularly  call 
your  attention  to  is  the  compara- 
tive excellence  of  the  lemon  stock 
over  that  of  the  oranee;  and,  in 
order  to  prove  this  satisfactorily,  I 
have  sent  you  two  portraits  taJcen 
indiscriminately  from  among  many 
others;  the  one  {Jig.  14.)  is  an 
orange,  on  an  orange  stock,  and  the 
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other  {Jig.  15.)  is 
also  an  orange,  but 
grafted  on  a  lemon 
stock ;  they  were 
grafted  at  the  same 
time^  and  through- 
out have  had  ex- 
actly similar  treat- 
ment in  every  res- 
pect Four  or  five 
dozen  of  each  were 
grafted  in  May, 
1 824 ;  those  on  the 
lemon  stocks  are 
greatly  superior, 
and  on  an  average 
are  fi'om  seven  to 
nine  inches  higher 
than  the  others. 
The  growth  and 
habit  of  those   on 

lemon    stocks     are  ^  ^ 

also  more  robust  in  the  wckkIj  finer  and  cleaner  in  the  foliage^ 
and  stronger  in  the  flowers  and  fruit. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 
lyjujdon  Hall,  Northamptonshire^  James  Reeve. 

March  18.  1827. 


Art.  XV.  Description  of  a  new  Tally  for  naming  Plants^ 
with  a  Note  on  grafting  the  Camellia.  By  Mr.  Stewart 
Murray,  C.M.H.S. 

Sir, 
I  SEND  you  herewith  a  new  tally  pin  (Jig.  16.),  which  in 
my  opinion  will  obviate  many  of  the  inconveniencies  attendant 
upon  such  as  I  have  hitherto  seen  used  in  Botanic  Gardens. 
It  consists  of  a  cast-metal  standard  with  a  long  square  head, 
in  the  front  of  which  is  a  hollow  box,  into  which  the  ticket 
with  the  name  written  thereon  (a)  is  put;  then  a  pane  (^^ass 
is  cut  to  the  size  {b\  and  fitted  in  over  the  name  with  putty 
like  the  pane  of  a  window*  The  ticket  on  which  the  name  or 
number  is  written  may  be  of  wood,  tin,  or  stone  ware.  I 
prefer  the  wood,  as  easily  written  upon  by  a  carpenter's 
black  lead  pencil,  and  also  because  it  is  not  liable  to  rust. 


Namir^  Tally ^  andgraftif^  the  Ckmellia. 
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The  dimensions  of  this 
tally  will  always  depend 
upon  the  choice  and  object 
of  those  who  wish  to  use  it 
The  expense  per  100  of  the 
size  sent  is,  when  completed 
for  use,  about  23s, ;  not,  how- 
ever, including  the  value  of 
men's  time  in  writing  and 
glazing,  &c.,  as  this  can  be 
done  at  such  seasons  as  their 
dme  is  of  the  least  value. 

The  cast-iron  of  the  size 
sent  cost  205.  per  100,  when 
metal  was  high,  a  year  ago ; 
the  wooden  tickets  about 
1^.  6d.  per  100;  cutting  the 
glass  from  waste  fragments, 
&c,  Is.  per  100 ;  and  perhaps 
putty  for  100  may  cost  6d.; 
in  all,  23s. 

The  use  of  small  bottles 
with  water,  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  graft,  in 
working  Camellias,  &c.|  as 
noticed  VoL  11.  p.  33.,  is 
good ;  but  I  have,  for  liiese  three  years  past,  practised  with 
success  pushing  the  end  of  the  graft  into  a  small  potato,  or 
piece  of  turnip,  &c.,  and  then  working  by  the  middle  of  the 
graft  as  in  the  process  of  inarching.  In  this  way  I  grafted 
some  double-flowering  cherries  in  three  years  old  wood,  which 
flowered  very  well  the  following  summer.  The  application  is 
cheaper,  more  convenient,  and  less  liable  to  accidents  than 
phials  of  water.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Glasgow  Botanic  Garden^  Stewart  Murray. 

April  23.  1827. 

We  certainly  think  Mr.  Murray's  tally  the  best  which  we 
have  seen  for  the  open  air ;  and  chiefly  because,  although  the 
iron  may  become  corroded  from  the  effects  of  time  or  the 
neglect  of  painting,  the  writing  and  the  glass  will  remain  as 
clear  and  legible  as  at  the  first.  The  price  is  remarkably  low ; 
neat  cast-iron  tallies  cost,  at  the  foundery  at  London,  from  25s. 
to  30s.  a  hundred,  and  the  expense  of  painting  and  naming  is 
to  be  added.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  XVl.    Description  of  a  Machine  for  dusting   Fruit 
Trees  with  powdered  Lime  or  other  Powder.     By  C.  P.  of 
'    York. 

Sir, 
After  the  instrument  described  by  Mr.  Samuel  Curtis,  in 
Vol.  I.  p.  415.  of  your  excellent  Magazine,  for  the  ejectment  of 
lime-dust,  perhaps  you  may  think  it  worth  while  to  record 
another  one  for  the  same  purpose,  which  I  had  constructed 
several  years  ago^  and  which,  although  I  have  taken  the  pains 
to  set  forth  its  advantages  to  several  individuals,  I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  where  in  use.  This  instrument  consists  of  a 
pair  of  common  bellows,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
lower  board  and  valve  are  omitted,  and  a  piece  of  tin,  resem- 
bling in  shape  those  tin  scales  used  in  the  retail  of  meal 
(fy.n.a)j  in  the  flat  n 

end  of  which  (i)  are  <        jLL^^Jjs^aBss^^r^^ 
two  small  valves,  one  ,^_j5aHBaSSSMigBW'*''^*^^ 

fourth  of  an  inch  dia^-  ^*'''-"*--..^'  \*  ^  *  J 

meter,  with  a  screw-  ^•^•^^L-^ 

bole  to  introduce  the  dust  It  is  evident  that  the  air  which 
enters  from  the  valves  by  the  up-stroke  of  the  bellows  raises 
the  dust  in  the  interior,  which  is  ejected  by  the  down-stroke ; 
and,  by  repetition,  the  whole  powder  introduced,  capable  of 
risinff  m>m  the  draught,  will  be  thrown  out 

The  transplanter,  described  by  you  as  of  French  invention, 
opening  upon  hinges,  (VoL  I.  p.  268.^.  53.)  was  the  invention 
of  the  nev.  Mr.Thomhill,  vicar  of  Staindrop,  Durham,  up- 
wards of  twentjr  years  ago,  and  was  used  extensively  in  the 
transplanting  of  turnips  on  his  farm.  I  have  one  at  present 
from  him,  and  I  use  it  not  only  for  the  above  purpose,  but  in 
plunging  pots.      I  remam,  dear  Sir,  yours,  truly, 

Yorky  April,  1826.  C.  P. 


Art.  XVII.    Account  of  a  successful  Attempt  to  destroy  the 
jtphis  lanigercu    By  Mr.  R.  Turner. 

Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  communicate,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers, 

that,  in  the  year  1823,  1  had  an  apple  tree,  a  seedling  pear- 

m^n,  with  several  others,  attacked  by  the  A  phis  lanigera, 

introduced  into  my  garden  by  some  trees  purchased  the  pre- 
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noiis  year  firom  Newark.  I  was  desirous  of  tiykig  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  ridding  my  garden  of  the  pest;  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  I  tried  lime  in  a  state  of  mixture,  then  in 
solutioii,  but  without  eflfect  Next  I  had  recourse  to  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  soap-lees  (liquor  sodae),  and  one  of  oil  of 
tarpeotine,  wfaidi  I  applied  with  a  brush,  and  repeated  after 
an  interval  of  three  days ;  and^  to  my  delight,  found  I  had 
coiD{4etely  destroyed  the  insect^  and  my  trees  have  been  firee 
fix>m  it  ever  siiioe. 

With  respect  to  Mr*  James  Dann's  mixture,  I  have  to  ob- 
serve diat  tar,  if  diluted  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  would 
be  prefisrable  to  his  recipe,  as  I  have  a  decided  objection  to 
the  use  of  metallic  solutions,  well  knowing,  to  my  cost,  that 
they  are  in  most  instances  destructive  to  vegetation. 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 
Grmdhanh  May  21.  1827.  K.  Turner. 


Art.  XVIII.  Betnarhs  on  the  DisappaitUmenis  incident  to 
Orchardists^  and  on  describing  and  characterising  Fruit 
Trees.    ByW.  R.Y. 

Sir, 

Considering  your  Magazine  equally  valuable  as  a  vehicle 
for  correcting  what  may  be  detrimental  to  the  science  of  hor- 
ticulture, as  to  disseminate  and  elicit  opinion,  I  beg  to  enclose 
somehas^  remarks. 

I  have  expended  trouble  and  cash  in  the  department  of 
orchardings  but  the  disappointments  which  I  have  experienced 
are  sufficient  to  check  any  future  experiments. 

I  allude  to  the  trifling  chance  an  amateur  has  of  obtaining 
the  identical  trees  he  orders.  I  do  not  challenge  individuals. 
I  have  received  packages  from  the  first  nurseries^  yet,  out  of 
three  or  four  hundred  trees,  I  have,  and  shall  have,  to  re-graft 
a  third  part ;  and,  next  spring,  to  graft  four  pears,  six  years  old, 
which,  I  suspect,  have  never  yet  felt  the  knife.  This  alle- 
gation is  not  confined  to  apples  and  pears,  but  from  vines  to 
wall  trees,  particularly  to  plums,  and  also  to  melon  seed. 

I  do  not  sav  the  trees  received  are  worthless,  but  I  have 
not  obtained  the  desired  sorts ;  so  that,  instead  of  possessing 
numerous  specimens,  I  have  duplicates  of  many,  and  none  of 
several  well  recommended  fruits. 

I  certainly  have  raised  a  valuable  orchard,  but  have  not 
ridden  my  **  hobby.''  It  is  highly  productive  of  profit,  but 
not  consonant  to  my  original  design. 
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To  obviate  this  evil,  perhaps  higher  wages  might  be  gimi 
by  nurserymen  to  liiters  and  labeUers  of  sale  trees ;  and,  tp 
admit  of  it,  a  little  higher  value  might  be  set  upon  the  same : 
for  the  Northern  nurserymen  cannot  supply  them  at  a  guinea 
a  score,  and  give  the  attention  I  recommend. 

Men  of  some  science  might  also  partly  reduce  the  evil,  by 
a  full  description  of  their  best  fiiiits.  Ray,  Miller,  Martin, 
Forsyth,  and  Nicol  have  all  partially  described  the  best  fiiiit 
trees,  but  we  have  not  that  ample  detail  given  in  describing 
the  plants,  leaf,  calyx,  &c.,  which  is  necessary. 

My  own  observations  teach  me  that  nearly  all  fruit  trees 
might  be  characterised,  so  much,  at  least,  as  would  identify 
the  same,  by  the  first  leafing.  The  description  of  Mr.  Wil- 
mot's  strawberry  (Vol.  I.  p.  230.)  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  reject  a  spurious  sort,  and  yet  the  texture  of  even  the  leaves 
alone,  I  should  suppose,  might  do  so,  judging  from  other 
known  species.  The  red  Roman  Nectarine,  for  instance,  has 
a  smootli,  while  the  Newington  has  a  jagged  leaf.  What  can 
be  more  dissimilar  than  the  blossom  of  the  Noblesse  and 
Gallande  Peach.  The  Moorfowl-egg  Pear  may  be  always 
characterised  by  the  redness  of  its  shoots,  and  the  foot-stalks 
of  its  leaves ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  gardeners  would 
accurately  describe  the  trees  they  recommen(^  the  aspect  and 
soil  best  suited  to  them,  the  time  the  finit  ripens  and  decays, 
with  their  several  uses  and  properties,  they  would  conduce 
much  to  the  spirit  of  orchardmg,  and  you  might  enrich  your 
valuable  publication  with  useful  information. 

The  Transactions  published  by  the  Horticultural  Society  is 
a  sealed  book  to  country  practitioners ;  quarto  paper,  large 
print,  and  extensive  margin  litde  suit  our  pockets.  The 
publication,  to  do  service  to  practical  men,  must  be  suited  to 
their  means.  We  vegetate  slowly  in  these  northern  regions, 
and  require  nursing;  you  southerns  rapidly  increase  with  the 
reaction  of  every  genial  shower.  We  must  continufe  to  be  fed 
with  children's  food.  You  have  supplied  us  with  much,  and 
I  hope  you  will  continue  long  to  do  so. 

Sheffield,  Juh/,  1826.  W.  R.  Y. 


Art.  XIX.     Comparative  View  of  the  Expenses  of  a  Gardener 
and  a  Butler  to  their  Empty er.     By  W.  S. 

Sir, 
CoNCEiviKG  that  the  claims  of  gardeners  to  a  more  ample 
remuneration  are  well  founded,  I  trust  that  the  pages  of  the 
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Ctedener's  Magazine  will  be  open  to  the  discussion  of  this 
9id>ject,  as  well  as  to  that  of  every  other  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  horticulture  and  its  professors. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  nurserymen,  that  it  is  in 
their  power  materially  to  promote  the  comfort  of  gardeners, 
consistently  with  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concemedi  I  would 
suggest  that  when  applied  to,  as  they  frequently  are,  to  recom*- 
mend  gardeners  at  an  insufficient  salarv,  they  would,  in  a 
reasonable  and  candid  manner,  remind  their  applicants  of  the 
nature  of  the  services  which  they  require ;  and  that  these  ser- 
vices, if  paid  below  their  fiiir  value,  will  never  be  performed 
so  well  as  if  the  performer  were  conscious  of  being  properly 
treated.  It  can  only  be  from  not  having  this  properly  pointed 
out  to  them,  that  gentlemen  oiFer  much  lower  wages  to  a 
gardener,  than  to  other  servants  whose  duties  have  much  less 
of  responsibility  attached  to  them,  and  who  require  much  less 
mental  cultivation  and  general  knowledge  to  fit  them  for  their 
situations. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  gardener  and  a  butler,  and  sup- 
pose a  gentleman  to  take  two  boys  of  fourteen  years  old  into 
his  service,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  for  these  two  depart- 
ments of  his  establishment  The  boy  in  the  garden  will  be 
considered  well  paid  with  75.  a  week  for  the  first  year,  and 
one  shilling  advance  each  year,  for  the  next  three  years, 
making  the  sum  of  88/.  85.  for  the  four  years.  Then  suppose 
the  other  boy  to  be  placed  in  the  stables  for  the  first  four 
years;  he  will  perhaps  have  4/.  for  the  first  year,  and  1/.  ad- 
vance each  of  the  three  succeeding  years,  and  6s*  per  week 
for  hoard  wages,  with  two  suits  of  clothes  value  8/.  each  a 
year,  making  the  sum  of  116/.  85.  for  the  four  years.  Then 
the  next  th^ee  years  the  youth  in  the  garden  will  have  11 5. 
125.  and  I85.  per  week,  making  the  sum  of  93/.  \2s,  for  the 
three  last  years  of  his  apprenticeship.  Then  suppose  the 
other  youth  to  be  taken  into  the  house  as  steward  Vroom-boy ; 
he  will  have  9/.  and  10/.  a  year,  with  7^.  per  week  board 
waees,  and  two  suits  of  clothes  a  year  which  will  cost  \0L 
each,  making  the  sum  of  114</.  12^.  for  the  three  years. 
Again,  suppose  the  young  gardener  to  be  four  years  a  jour- 
neyman, and  have  14^.  per  week,  which  will  amount  to  145/. 
125. ;  and  the  other  young  man  made  footman  or  under-butler 
for  four  years  with  18/.  a  year  wages,  85.  a  week  board  wages, 
and  two  suits  of  clothes  each  year,  and  a  great  coat  every  two 
years;  this  will  amount  to  about  14/.  5s.  each  year,  making 
the  sum  of  202/.  45.  for  the  four  years.  Thus  uie  house  ser- 
^f«nt  will  be  found  to  have  cost  the  gentleman  more  by  115/. 
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12$.  to  qualify  him  for  being  his  butler,  than  the  other  hat  to 
quaUfy  him  for  beiiiff  his  gardener ;  and  after  each  is  appointed 
to  his  new  station*  me  buder  will  receive  more,  by  from  5L  to 
'  10/.  a  year,  than  the  gardener.  I  think,  therefore,  there  is  su& 
ficient  reason  for  remonstrance,  as  the  profession  of  a  gardener 
requires  incomparably  greater  application  of  mind  wan  that 
of  a  butler ;  a  gardener  is  also  e3q)ected  to  have  attained  a 
greater  stock  of  general  knowledge  than  the  other,  and  not  to 
be  behind  him  or  any  servant  in  attention  to  his  duty,  fidelity 
to  his  master's  interest,  and  general  trustworthiness. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
December  19.  1826.  W.  S. 


Art.  XX.  The  Artofomamentingf  skomng,  preservings  and 
packing  Cucumbers^  Grapes^  Phms^  and  other  Fruits  whose 
principal  Beauty  consists  in  their  delicate  Bloom.  By  Mr. 
Robert  Gauek,  Gardener  at  Millbrook,  near  Soudi- 
ampton. 

From  a  manuscript  with  the  above  title,  Mr.  Grauen  has 
permitted  us  to  give  the  following  abridgment.  The  article 
at  length  is  in  ue  course  of  being  printed,  and  will  be  sold 
by  Mr.  Eddy  at  No.  S54.  Oxford  Street,  together  with  a  box 
of  Mr.  Grauen's  invention,  in  which  the  mystery  of  improving 
the  bloom  of  fruits  is  performed. 

Among  florists  and  growers  of  prize  fruits,  manual  decor- 
ation is  in  many  cases  of  equal  importance  with  successfiil 
growth ;  the  petak  of  the  carnation  require  to  be  dressed  on 
a  card;  the  cucumber  to  be  straightened,  and  the  plum  pow- 
dered with  artificial  bloom.  Ten  years*  experienqe,  and  the 
award  of  nearly  100/.  in  prizes  for  show  fruits,  enable  Mr. 
Grauen  to  speak  on  this  subject  with  a  d^ree  of  confidence 
which  can  belong  to  but  few  individuals. 

To  secure  a  delicate  bloom  to  the  cucumber,  it  must  be 
protected,  from  the  period  of  its  blossomings  from  the  drip  of 
the  lights,  and  from  the  damp  of  the  soil]|  by  two  pieces  of 
glass  about  four  inches  wide,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
long;  the  one  placed  under  the  fiiiit,  and  the  other  supported 
on  pegs  over  it ;  both  having  a  fall  of  half  an  inch  to  one  end, 
to  carry  ofi*any  drip  or  condensed  dew. 

To  procure  great  length,  small  girth,  and  ^^  the  straightness 
of  a  gun  barrel"  to  the  cucumber,  instead  of  supporting  the 
upper  piece  of  glass  on  p^s^  lay  on  the  under  piece  ofgla^s 
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sioog  side  the  incipient  cucomber,  two  pieces  of  wood  about 
the  length  yon  suppose  the  fruit  may  grow  tO|  about  two 
inches  square,  and  with  the  npper  inner  angle  of  each  piece 
.  bevelled  off.  The  use  of  these  pieces  of  wckmI  is,  to  increase 
the  scisr  heat  by  reflection  in  tlie  daytime,  and,  by  close  con- 
finement during  the  night,  to'  draw  out  the  fruit  considerably 
beyond  its  natural  length.  A  fruit  which  in  ordinary  cases 
would  run  but  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  may,  by  this  pro- 
cess, be  extended  to  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Tliis  species  of 
elongation,  however,  is  attended  with  small  prickles,  placed 
at  greater  distances  than  is  desirable  in  a  handsome  fruit 
Abundance  of  heat  and  air  will  lessen  thb  evil;  and  it  may  be 
cured  artificially,  by  inserting  prickles  in  the  manner  to  be 
afterwards  described. 

To  ensure  sliape,  size,  prickles,  and  bloom,  the  foliage  of 
the  plant  must  be  kept  moderately  thin.  The  same  sort  of 
cucumber  grown  under  a  crowd  of  leaves,  and  grown  in  a  free 
circulation  of  air  exposed  to  sunshine,  will  be  as  different  in 
appearance  as  the  fruits  of  two  distinct  varieties.  In  watering 
me  idants,  never  wet  the  fruit.  Before  cutting  the  fruit,  see 
that  they  are  perfectly  straight  at  least  a  day  previously ;  fi)r, 
though  warped  firuit  may  be  straightened  iker  they  are  cut, 
this  operation  is  much  better  performed  when  they  are  on  the 
plant. 

In  stnughtening  warped  fiiiit  after  they  are  cut,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  totally  excluded  from 
€hangQ  of  air.  Among  the  oififerent  means  recommended  for 
strdghteninff,  some  bury  them  in  a  case  in  earth,  others  keep 
them  in  a  damp  cellar,  and  some  few  immerse  them  in  dry 
sand.  Mr.  Gauen  never  found  any  other  care  necessary,  than 
to  keep  them  in  their  show-box,  in  a  cool  dry  room. 

Mr.Ganen'smode  of  straightening  cucumb^is  as  follows : — 
**  Take  a  flat  board,  half  an  inch  thick,  four  inches  broad,  and 
the  length  of  your  firuit;  bore  holes,  at  intervals  of  half  an 
inch,  across  the  board,  and  within  one  inch  of  each  end.  Pro- 
vide two  strips,  the  length  of  the  board,  one  half  inch  wide, 
and  one  fouith  inch  thick;  place  one  strip  on  edge,  supported 
by  a  peg  placed  in  one  of  the  holes  outside  the  strip  that  is  on 
edffe,  and  put  the  board  under  the  growing  fruit,  with  the  two 
ends  of  the  arc  formed  by  the  crooked  fruit  against  the  upright 
strip;  place  a  bit  of  cotton  wool  or  moss  between  each  end  of 
the  firuit  and  the  upright  strip,  to  prevent  bruising.  Then 
take  the  other  strip,  and  bring  it  within  a  p^  placed  at  one 
end,  with  a  bit  of  wool  or  moss  placed  against  the  outer  arc  of 
the  crooked  fruit  as  before.     Proceed  to  straighten  the  fruit, 
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with  one  hand  strainiDg  it  by  the  strip  (keeping  the  whole  steady 
with  the  other)  towards  the  fixed  upright  strip,  so  as  to  bring 
it  in  a  straight  direction,  and  fix  another  peg.  In  ordinary  cases, 
you  may  make  them  perfectly  straight  at  the  first  operation, 
but  in  some  of  the  roost  difficult  it  requires  two  or  three.  A 
fi*uit  may  be  straightened  at  any  period  of  its  growth,  but  it 
r^equires  to  be  left  one  night  after  the  operation,  to  prevent 
its  return  to  crookedness." 

In  the  performance  of  this  operation,  the  bloom  will  have 
been  injured,  but  this  may  be  restored  by  the  blooming 
process. 

In  order  to  restore  the  bloom  to  fi*uit,  the  following  articles 
are  necessary :  — A  box  with  slides  (J^.  18.  a),  a  common  pow- 
der-puff (6),  and  a  few  ounces  of  finely  calcined  and  perfectly 


dry  magnesia.  The  box  may  be  of  any  size,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fruit  which  it  is  proposed  to  subject  to  the  blooming 
process  at  one  time.  That  sold  by  Mr.  Eddy  b  about  20 
inches  long,  18  inches  deep,  and  13  inches  wide.  The  sides 
and  bottoni  are  fixed,  but  the  top,  which  fits  on  tightly  by 
means  of  a  surrounding  moulding,  lifts  off.  Supposing  the 
top  and  one  of  the  sides  removed  {j!g.  18.),  on  the  bottom,  at 
one  end,  will  be  seen  a  brush-cylinder  of  three  inches'  diameter, 
and  the  width  of  the  box  (c),  which  works  out  into  a  breast  or 
segment  of  a  brush-cylinder  (^),  in  the  same  way  as  the  drum 
of  a  threshing-machine  works  against  its  cover.  These  two 
brushes,  working  against  each  other,  are  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  powdered  magnesia  into  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  box* 
In  the  end  of  the  box  will  be  seen  a  hole  (e),  to  which 
there  is  a.  stopper  {/)y  and  this  hole  is  made  exactly  the  size  of 
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the  small  end  of  the  powder-puff  (6).  The  slides  of  this  box 
are  about  six  inches  apart,  and  are  put  in  and  drawn  oub 
through  the  end  of  the  box  {gg)i  these  slides  are  four  in. 
Dumber,  two  of  fine  wire  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  two  of  plain 
deal  boards.  Both  the  wire  slides  are  used  together  when  the 
greatest  number  of  fioiit  is  to  be  bloomed  at  one  time,  and  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  but  when  fruit  is  to  be  bloomed  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  the  plain  board  is  used  for  the  lower  slide, 
but  so  far  drawn  out  as  to  leave  an  opening  at  the  farther  end 
(*)>  by  which  means  only  the  very  finest  of  the  powder  can 
rise  in  the  air,  so  as  to  surround  and  be  deposited  on  the  fruit 
placed  on  the  upper  wire  slide  (J). 

WhencTer  a  leash  of  cucumbers  are  to  have  their  bloom 
repaired,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  them  on  the  wire 
slide;  and,  having  charged  the  puff  With  powdered  magnesia, 
rendered  as  fine  as  possible  by  passing  it  through  gauze,  to 
apply  it  to  the  hole,  and,  while  working  it  with  one  hand,  to 
turn  round  the  brush-cylinder  with  the  other. 

Afler  a  few  strokes^  the  box  will  be  filled  with  a  fine  cloud 
of  powder,  the  grosser  particles  of  which  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  finer  will  be  deposited  on  every  part  of  the 
fruit.  Two  or  three  applications  of  the  puff,  at  intervals  of  an 
hour,  will  in  general  be  sufficient;  but  to  have  the  bloom  in 
the  highest  degree  of  delicacy,  the  fruit  should  remain  all 
night  in  the  box.  In  the  intervals  of  working  the  pu£^  the 
pill?  is  inserted  in  the  puff-hole. 

Cucumbers  so  bloomed  may  be  packed  and  sent  to  any 
distance,  without  the  slightest  injury,  by  the  following  pro- 
cess :  —  Procure  a  box  one  inch  longer  than  the  fruit  to  be 
packed,  two  and  a  half  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  in  widths 
Provide  a  few  strips  similar  to  those  used  in  the  operation  of 
straightening,  and  pack  the  cucumbers  with  them  upon  a  false 
bottom,  prepared  with  holes  at  each  end  for  the  pegs.  Any 
quantity  of  fruit  may  be  safely  sent  in  one  box,  by  extending 
its  size,  packing  the  fruit.,  tier  upon  tier,  on  false  bottoms,  and 
keeping  each  fruit  apart  by  strips  and  pegs. 

Where  prickles  are  to  be  added  to  cucumbers,  it  ought  to 
be  done  before  the  bloom  is  given ;  different  sorts  of  cucumberSf 
and  the  same  sorts  in  different  seasons,  differ  so  much  in 
regard  to  prickles,  that  recourse  is  oflen  obliged  to  be  had  to 
art,  in  order  to  procure  for  show  a  leash  beautifully  and  regularly 
furnished  with  this  characteristic  appendage.  Even  when  a 
gardener  can  select  his  fruit  firom  fifteen  or  twenty  lights,  it  is 
oflen  difficult  to  procure  a  leash  that  will  match  in  the  size 
and  arrangement  of  their  prickles. 
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Mr.  Gauen's  mode  of  supplying  prickles  is  as  foDows: — Pro- 
cure a  few  camel-hair  pencils,  a  htde  gum-arabic,  some  Indian 
ink,  a  litde  finely  powdered  starch,  a  sharp  penknife,  a  few 
small  needles,  and  one  or  two  lai^  needles.  Select  the 
prickles  from,  firuits  that  have  been  gathered  a  day  or  two ; 
from  five  to  fifteen  may  be  wanted  for  a  fruit  In  distributing 
tliem  over  the  fruit,  imitate  nature.  In  preparing  the  prickles, 
remove  them  without  taking  any  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit;  cut 
them  ofi^  and  let  them  drop  on  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  from 
which  you  may  take  them  up  as  wanted,  by  turning  them  up 
on  their  base,  and  then  thrusting  a  small  needle  into  their  side. 
Pincers  must  not  be  used,  as  they  bruise  the  prickle.  Dissolve  the 
gum  in  a  tea-cup,  with  boiling  water ;  and,  when  it  has  become 
a  strong  size,  stir  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  finely  powdered  starch. 

To  put  on  the  prickle^  take  a  large  dean  camel-hair  pen- 
cil, dip  it  into  the  gum,  and  present  the  base  of  the  prickle  to 
the  surface  of  the  gum,  sufiering  it  barely  to  touch ;  then  dis- 
place the  bloom  from  that  point  on  the  cucumber  where  you 
are  going  to  place  the  prickle  with  a  dry  camel-hair  pencil : 
having  applied  the  prickle,  keep  it  in  its  place  with  the  eye  of 
a  large  ne^e,  while  you  withdraw  the  small  needle  fix>m  its 
side.  To  colour  these  prickles,  mix  up  some  gum  water  and 
Indian  ink  to  such  a  consistency  that  you  find  you  can  take  a 

§  lobule  upon  the  point  of  a  large  needle  virithout  dropping; 
ben  take  some  of  the  mixture  on  the  point  of  a  fine  camel- 
hair  pencil,  and  apply  it  to  the  point  of  a  prickle;  if  it  is  of 
the  proper  consistency,  it  will,  by  its  own  gravity  and  the 
attraction  of  cohesion,  surround  the  prickle,  and  adhere  to  it 
without  running  upon  the  fruit.  *<  If  you  wish  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  pridies,  repeat  the  application." 

For  show  cucumbers,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  de- 
cayed blossom  adhering  to  the  end  of  the  fruit:  this  is  easily 
supplied  from  other  fi-uits,  and  made  to  adhere  with  a  little 
gum  water  and  starch. 

^'  To  dish  up  a  leash  (three,  as  in  greyhounds)  of  cucum- 
bers for  show,"  moss  or  cotton  wool  is  generally  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  over  that  a  cucumber  leaf,  and  the 
fruit.  The  latter  must  show  <'  as  perfect  a  match  as  possible, 
in  the  three  fruit,  in  length,  size,  arrangement  of  prickle,  and 
bloom." 

For  the  carriage  of  cucumbers  to  the  show,  most  gardeners 
use  a  box  consisting  of  two  tiers,  with  three  cells  in  each,  the 
cells  lined  with  green  baize,  and  capable  of  being  contracted 
or  distended  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  string  fastenings ;  but 
Mr.  Gauen  prefers  the  mode  of  packing  already  described, 
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by  which  firuit  of  the  mqst  delicate  bloom  may  be  carried 
^nih  perfect  safe^  in  any  conveyance,  on  springs,  for  hundreds 
of  miles. 
/  ^    To  preserve  the  bloom  on  the  grape,  complete  the  thinning 
of  the  berries  when  they  have  swelled  to  half  their  size,  and      ' 
be  careful  not  to  dash  water  violently  against  them,  or  subject      \ 
them  to  a  current  of  steam.     Abundance  of  light  and  air  are 
favourable  for  the  production  of  bloom ;  the  most  powerful 
sun  will  not  iniure  it,  nor  a  moderate  degree  of  shade.   When 
jprapes  with  delicate  bloom  are  gathered,  they  should  be  placed 
m  a  basket  of  well  threshed  moss,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  _       y, 
any  of  the  berries,  because  their  juice  not  only  deprives  other^^*^;;^^., 
berries  of  their  bloom,  but  renders  it  extremely  di£Bcult  to  <^   .  ^   ' 
restore  that  bloom  by  artificial  means.  ^     /  ""    \    ' 

To  restore  the  bloom  to  gr^)es,  suspend  them  in  thasBOBt  ,  .^  -^   .. 
of  box^fafiadgedemribed,  and  TmiirTiir  puffi^f  Intervals  of  an !  . ,  . 
hour  or  two.     When  not  wanted  for  immediate  use^  they; 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  all  night  in  the  box ;  but,  when  a     ^ 
yery  delicate  bloom  is  wanted,  they  should  remain  a  few  days.  > 

In  no  situation  will  they  keep  so  well,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  \ 
t&  in.  the  blooming-box.  !  ..  . 

Grapes  require  more  care  in  packing  than  any  other  fruit,  v 
Mr.  Gkiuen  recommends  moss  and  cotton  wool,  the  former 
well  threshed  and  carefully  picked  over.  Place  a  layer  of  moss 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box;  on  this  a  layer  of  cotton  wool;  and, 
next,  the  bunches,  side  by  side,  within  half  an  inch  of  each 
other ;  AU  the  interstices  with  cotton  wool,  place  a  layer  of 
the  same  material  over  the  fruit,  and  finbh  with  a  layer  of 
moss.  A  false  bottom,  supported  by  the  sides,  mav  next  be 
introduced,  and  the  layers  repeated  according  to  the  size  of 
the  box.  Where  the  bunches  are  very  large,  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  splints  or  slips  of  whalebone  through  the  heavier 
parts  of  the  bunches,  and  support  them  on  the  sides  of  the 
box,  or  on  the  interstices  of  cotton  wool. 

Grapes  are  shown  for  prizes  on  two  distinct  grounds;  the 
one  for  size  and  delicate  bloom,  the  other  for  flavour.  In 
either  case^  when  the  bloom  of  any  part  of  the  bunch  has 
been  injured  by  handling,  the  pu£P  may  be  directed  against 
the  part  injured.  Before  fixinff  upon  a  bunch  to  show  fof 
flavour,  it  is  necessary  to  taste  we  bunches  in  di£ferent  parts 
of  the  house,  or  of  difierent  parts  of  the  same  vine.  In  general, 
the  berries  of  the  best  flavour  and  colour  are  those  of  Uie  first 
r^ned  bunches  (of  the  bunches  at  the  root  end  of  the 
vine),  and  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bunch.  Griqsesy 
anlike  other  fruits,  do  not  improve  in  flavour  after  gathering ; 
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unripe  bunches  never  get  any  riper  after  they  are  gathered. 
In  selecting  bunches,  avoid  those  where  any,  or  even  one,  of 
the  leaves  have  been  removed  from  the  vine  near  the  bunch, 
because  the  berries  of  bunches  so  circumstanced  will  certainly 
be  of  inferior  flavour.  Every  one  must  have  observed  this  in 
the  case  of  gooseberries  and  currants. 

In  dishing  up  grapes,  the  taste  of  the  operator  must  be  dis- 
played according  to  the  kinds  and  the  size  of  the  bunches ; 
placing  the  largest  in  the  centre,  and  the  others  round  it,  so 
as  to  form  a  handsome  figure.  Between  dishing  up  and 
showing,  keep  them  in  a  cool  place.         0 

Plums  are  to  be  treated  on  the  same  general  principles  as 

Sapes,  only  instead  of  being  suspended  in  the  blooraing-box, 
ey  may  be  laid  upon  the  wire  bottom.  No  iruit  requires  so 
much  care  in  handling  as  the  plum,  but  in  none  is  the  bloom 
more  easily  restored. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  and,  in  general,  every 
firuit  having  a  bloom,  may  be  treated  as  directea  for  the  ibre- 

Sung:  the  box,  the  pu£&  and  the  calcined  magnesia  are  all 
e  ingredients  necessary. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  surprising  that  a  white  pow- 
der should  give  the  bloom  to  firuits  of  different  colours ;  but 
the  colour  resides  in  the  skin,  and  the  bloom  is  merely  a  semi- 
transparent  colourless  powder.  A  variety  of  artificial  powders 
have  been  used  to  imitate  the  natural  powder,  the  chemical 
properties  of  which  seem  not  yet  to  have  been  ascertained.  Mr. 
Gauen  thinks  it  probable  that  this  powder  is  of  an  antiseptic 
quality,  and  intended  to  defend  the  finer  pores  of  the  skin  fi*om 
the  causticity  of  the  air.  He  *^  tried  a  vast  number  of  expe- 
riments with  various  articles,  previous  to  the  choice  of  magne- 
sia ;  but,  as  numbers  of  articles  that  would  have  answered  as 
well  as  magnesia  are  deleterious,  or  offensive  to  the  taste,"^ 
he  considers  magnesia,  which  when  kept  thoroughly  dry  is  a 
powerfiil  antiseptic  as  decidedly  the  best. 

MilUbrooky  near  Southampton^  July^  1827. 

We  are  glad  of  the  above  communication,  because  it  supplies 
what  we  have  long  been  desirous  of  laying  before  our  readers* 
All  the  information  that  we  were  able  to  gain  among  the  Lon- 
don fruit-shops  was,  that  yellow  grapes  sometimes  had  their 
bloom  restored  by  being  fumigated  with  sulphur ;  and  that  some 
firuiterers  of  little  repute  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  a  bloom 
to  plums,  by  dusting  them  with  tlie  powder  of  the  common  blue 
used  by  laundresses.  The  last  operation  is,  in  general,  so 
clumsily  performed,  that  it  may  be  readily  detected ;  the  bloom 
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ebrnmuiiicated  to  grapes  by  the  fiimigation  of  sulphur  is  much 
more  delicate,  and  is  no  doubt  produced  on  the  same  principle 
as  in  Mr.  Oauen's  application  of  magnej^ia,  viz.  by  the  deposition 
of  the  fine  particles  of  the  sulphur  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  generally  known  that  filberts,  and  sometimes  almonds,  wal- 
nuts, and  other  nuts  are  fumigated  with  sulphur,  by  which  their 
uniformity  of  colour  and  glossiness  is  much  improved.  In  the 
performance  of  these  operations,  the  same  mode  is  followed  as  in 
bleaching  peeled  willows,  straw  plait,  bristles,  &c. :  viz.  paper 
or  rags  are  dipped  in  melted  brimstone  (it  melts  at  22(f);  these 
raes  or  papers  are  then  burned  in  an  oven  or  close  vessel  till  it  is 
filled  with  smoke ;  the  burning  materials  are  then  withdrawn, 
and  tlie  articles  to  be  bleached  introduced,  the  vessel  or  oven 
closed  on  them,  and  left  till  the  smoke  is  condensed ;  or,  in 
other  words,  till  all  the  particles  of  sulphur  floating  in  it  are 
deposited  on  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  If  one  operation  have 
not  the  desired  effect,  the  process  is  repeated  at  short  intervals. 
In  gardening,  the  smoke  might  be  generated  and  introduced 
into  any  dose  vessel,  by  the  common  nimigating  bellows.  Read's 
syringe,  or  the  bellows  described  by  our  correspondent  C.  P* 
(p.  SO.),  sulphur  paper  being  introduced  in  the  place  of  to» 
bacco  leaves.  The  whitening  effect  of  th^  sulphureous  vapour 
is  a  mere  mechanical  result,  and  not  a  chemical  combination, 
as  in  the  case  of  bleaching  with  muriatic  acid  or  alkali.  In 
tJie  latter  case  the. colouring  matter  is  neutralised,  and  after- 
wards washed  out ;  in  the  former  it  is  merely  covered  with  a 
layer  of  very  fine  yellowish  white  particles,  which,  being  inso- 
luble in  water,  are  not  easily  removed  or  altered  by  atmo- 
spherical changes. 

It  is  very  likely  that  there  are  still  a  number  of  mysteries  in 
the  management  of  fruits  for  commercial  or  compedtory  dis- 
play with  which  we  are  unacquainted  :  whoever  can  supply  us 
with  any  information  on  this  subject  is  earnestly  requested  to 
do  so;  because,  according  to  the  theory  which  we  entertain  of 
knowled^  the  gardening  world  ought  to  know  every  thing 
that  is  cbne,  or  can  be  done,  with  gardening  productions. 
Storch,  in  his  Description  of  St.  Petersburgh  i(LQpdirevo»),  men- 
tions some  of  the  tricks  thai  are  performed  on  culinary  vege- 
tables and  fruits  in  that  city,  but  they  are  in  general  too  gross^ 
and  involve  too  much  manipulation,  for  being  practised  in 
Britain.  For  example,  after  asparagus  has  been  used  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  the  returned  ends  of  the  shoots  are  sold  by 
the  cook  to  itinerating  green-grocers,  who  carve  a  new  ter- 
minating bud,  colour  it,  and  add  a  bloom,  in  imitation  of  na- 
ture, make  up  the  ends  so  prepared  in  bundles,  with  a  few 
fresh  stalks  outside,  and  sell  the  whole  as  genuine  asparagus. 
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Perhaps  we  shall  be  blamed  for  making  known  the  mode 
of  effecting  those  deceptions,  as  we  hare  b^  for  printing  that 
part  of  "  Agronome's"  letter  (Vol.  11.  p.  166.),  in  ndiich  he 
states  that  a  market-gardener  killed  certain  ash  trees,  by 
laying  a  quantity  of  salt  at  their  roots.  But  this,  though 
unquestionably  a  well  meant,  is  yet,  as  we  conceive,  a  very  mis- 
taken view  of  the  duties  of  the  editor  of  a  work  which  has  for 
its  object  the  progress  of  science  and  of  mind.  Nothing  worth 
tnwg  for  will  ummately  be  gained  by  concealing  the  truth. 
If  a  matter  of  fact  is  to  be  kept  back,  because  by  an  evil  dis-> 
posed  person  it  may  be  applied  to  bad  purposes,  to  what  will 
such  a  doctrine  lead  ?  At  what  point  must  an  editor  cease  to 
be  honest?  Is  it  not  by  bringing  togetiier  all  the  facts  be- 
longing to  any  subject,  that  the  mind  is  enabled  to  compare 
and  judge  of  the  nature  of  that  subject?  But  it  will  be  said^ 
a{^ly  tms  doctrine  to  a  particular  case,  and  suppose  a  gar- 
dener who  wished  secretly  to  destroy  his  neighbour's  trees^ 
but  did  not  know  till  after  he  had  read  <<  Agronome's  "  letter 
that  he  might  do  so  by  salt,  does  so;  would  it  not  have  been 
better  that  he  had  remained  ignorant?  To  which  we  answer, 
better  for  him  and  better  for  me  proprietor  of  the  killed  trees, 
t>ut  not  better  for  the  public :  for  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
other  trees,  by  salt  in  the  hands  of  a  malicious  person,  may 
be  detected ;  others  may  be  taught  to  avoid  laying  salt  near  the 
roots  of  plants,  for  instance,  near  box,  in  ^tii^  gravel  walks 
to  destrc^  moss  and  weeds;  and,  when  the  destruction  of  trees 
or  other  plants  is  a  legitimate  object,  salt  may  in  some  cases 
be  used  for  that  purpose  more  conveniently  than  any  thing 
else.  The  accidental  evils  that  may  result  from  the  difihsion 
of  knowledge,  are  not  to  be  counteracted  by  stopping  short  of 
^e  whole  truth,  but  by  counter-truths;  by  cidling  in  othfir 
Jdnds  of  knowledge ;  by  opening  more  clearly  to  view  the  va- 
rious and  certain  consequences  which  result  from  all  actions, 
according  to  their  natures.  If  a  man  is  in  such  a  state  df 
knowledge  and  freedom  of  action  as  to  be  able  to  commit  the 
greatest  crimes  with  seeming  impunity,  the  same  state  of  know- 
ledge will  remind  him  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  reputation, 
-and  that  the  laws  of  society  are  regular  and  certain  in  their 
course*  The  more  a  man's  knowledge  is  increased,  the  greater 
will  be  his  sympathies  and  enjoyments  with  every  thing  around 
?him,  and  the  greater  his  reluctance  to  disturb  the  system  of 
harmony  in  which  he  feels  himself  placed. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  decorating  fruits,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  all  that  has  been  dime,  or  can  be  said  on  the 
subject  —  Ccnd. 
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Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London* 
Vol.  VII.    Parti. 

The  present  Part  of  these  Tremsactions  ocmtains  twenty- 
three  papers,  fourteen  of  which  are  by  officers  or  servants  of 
the  Society,  and  the  remaining  nine  by  practical  British 
gardenei^.  The  plates  are  H6ya  P6tts<^  a  plant  very  much 
resembling  the  common  H6ya  cam^;  a  Meteorological 
Diagram,  three  Pears,  and  the  Plan  of  a  Vinery.  There  are 
besides  several  wood-cuts,  which  we  consider  to  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  getting  up  of  the  work,  convinced  as  we  are 
that  science  would  gain  by  the  substitution  of  local  cuts  for 
isolated  engravings  on  copper,  in, every  case  in  which  orna- 
ment, or  aerial  perspective,  is  not  the  chief  object. 

1.  Observations  on  the  Growth  of  early  and  late  Crrapes  under  Glass. 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.     By  Mr.  James  Aeon,  C.M.H.S. 
'    Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  F.H.S.  at  Worksop  Manor. 

Mr.  Aeon  provides  a  regular  supply  of  srapes  in  a  perfect 
state  for  the  table,  throughout  the  vear,  in  we  following^man- 
ner :  —  *^  The  late  house  crop  ksts  from  the  middle  of 
January  to  the  end  of  March ;  this  is  succeeded  by  the  iSrst 
crop  in  the  early  house,  which  carries  on  the  supply  into 
'  May,  and  it  is  continued  by  the  grapes  on  the  rafters  in  the 
same  house,  until  the  pine-stoves,  which  are  forced  early  in 
January  and  February,  produce  their  crops.  These  keep  in 
bearing  through  the  summer,  when  a  vinery,  which  I  begin  to 
force  about  the  end  of  March,  furnishes  the  supplv  ml  the 
late  house  fruit  is  ready  in  January.  This  completes  the 
succession." 

Early  crops  of  grapes  are  generally  grown  under  die  roof 
near  the  glass,  as  in  the  houses  of  Shepherd,  Andrews,  and 
the  forcing-gardens  of  the  king,  about  London ;  or  agamst 
the  back  wafi  of  small  houses  with  front  glass  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, as  in  the  forcing-houses  of  the  I)utch.     Both  these 
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methods  Mr.  Aeon  considers  objectionable :  the  first,  because 
the  house  is  rendered  too  dark,  and  the  fruit  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  cold  air  blowing  through  the  interstices  of  the  glass 
in  stormy  weather ;  and  the  second,  because  the  plants  are 
frequently  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  flues.  Mr.  Aeon  adopts 
a  wide  flat-roofed  house  {Jig.  19.),  plants  the  vines  within  the 


house  at  the  back  and  front  {a  d\  trains  them  on  an  arched 
trellis,  with  horizontal  wires  one  foot  apart  (6),  and  on  the 
back  wall  (c).  He  commences  forcing  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  fruit  begins  to  be  ripened  about  the  first 
week  in  March,  and  continues  to  be  gathered  till  the  middle 
of  May.  About  six  weeks  afler  the  torcing  has  commenced, 
vines  are  introduced  from  the  front,  and  trained  under  the 
rafters,  which  yield  a  succession  crop,  from  the  early  part  of 
May  till  late  in  June,  when  the  vines  in  the  pine-stoves  pro- 
duce their  crops.  By  the  form  of  the  trellis,  which  admits  of 
the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  back  wall,  and  of  at  least  one  shoot 
on  each  rafter,  this  house  presents  the  greatest  possible  surface 
for  the  growth  of  the  vines,  consistent  with  sufficient  light. 
Mr.  Aeon  has  proved  by  experiment  that  vines  will  ripen  their 
fruit  a  fortnight  sooner  on  the  trellis,  than  on  the  rafters. 
Though  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  roots  of  the 
vines  planted  within  the  house,  and  secure  from  external  ex- 
posure, Mr.  Aeon  does  not  by  any  means  desire  to  have  the 
mould  in  which  they  grow  heated  by  the  fire.  "  Few  plants," 
he  states,  "  will  thrive  weU,  if  the  earth  in  which  their  roots 
are  placed  is  warmed  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  the 
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atmospbere."  In  pruning,  as  little  wood  is  left  to  be  employed 
as  possible ;  no  joint  is  without  a  bunch,  and,  at  the  joint 
above  the  bunch,  the  shoot  is  stopped.  *<  When  the  crop  is 
over,  and  the  wood  perfecdy  ripe,  the  branches  should  be 
laid  near  the  ground,  and  shaded  till  the  recommencement  of 
the  forcing.  By  this  practice,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
accumulated  excitability.  The  shaae  will  have  some  affinity  . 
to  the  gloom  of  winter,  which  never  fails  to  give  vegetation 
increased  energy.  J  remember  once  to  have  placed  some 
vines  in  pots  m  the  lobby  of  an  ice-house ;  these  being  re- 
placed in  the  stove  broke  their  eyes  in  September,  and  had 
ripe  fruit  very  early  in  the  spring  following,  though  they  were 
but  slowly  forced.  •  •  •  Plants  that  have  been  forced  early  will 
always  have  an  inclination  to  bud  at  the  accustomed  time, 
whilst  it  is  difficult  to  move  those  which  have  never  been 
habituated  to  forward  excitement;  but  the  habit  once  induced 
will  continue,  and  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  procure  fruit  at 
,  any  time." 

The  late  vinery  at  Worksop  Manor  is  narrower,  and  has 
a  steeper  roof  than  the  other.  {J^.  20.)  Its  flues  are  on  arches. 


as  in  the  early  vinery,  and  the  vines  are  planted  within  the 
house  (a),  and  trained  on  a  trellis  near  the  glass.  The  house 
is  shut  up  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  as  soon  as  the 
bunches  make  their  appearance,  and  till  thev  are  out  of  blos- 
som the  air  is  kept  very  warm.   "  This  is  of  more  importance 
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than  \s  genendly  uttagined  ;-  the  wood  whkfa  has  to  bring  the 
falure  crpp  will  be  alTmade  during  this  period.  Ina  good  heat 
it  will  be  found  to  grow  more  compact,  and  to  receive  a  form 
better  calculated  to  produce  and  ripen  fruit  under  the  cold 
atmosphere  to  which  it  is  afterwards  exposed.  If  the  bouse  be 
kept  too  codl  at  the  banning,  the  wood  will  be  soft  and  Icw^ 
jointed,  and  therefore  subsequently  barren.  Those  who  at* 
tempt  to  ^row  late  grapes  must  pay  serious  attention  to  this 
oircumstance,  the  failures  of  many  may  be  attributed  to  the 
nedectofit''         O 

The  fruit  should  be  perfectly  cc^ured  at  the  approach  of 
the  dark  season,  after  which,  a  more  passive  vegetation  is 
maintained,  during  which  the  bunches  will  remain  for  months 
without  any  apparent  alteration.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
St.  Peter's,  and  Black  Damascus  are  the  sorts  best  adapted 
for  kte  crops ;  '^  all  the  other  kinds  wither  prematurely^" 
Tibe  gathering  of  thb  crop  generally  OMnmences  in  the  middle 
of  January,  and  continues  till  the  early  house  comes  into  bear- 
ing in  March* 

In  pruning  here,  as  in  the  early  house,  no  wood  is  suflbred 
to  remain  without  fruit.  If  the  plants  bleed  at  the  spring 
dressing,  keeping  the  house  warmer,  for  a  week,  will  compress 
the  wood  as  eflfectually  as  a  long  winter.  When  the  fiiiit  is 
gathered,  the  house  is  unroofed,  to  restore  the  elastic  power 
of  the  wood,  which  never  fails  to  be  lost  where  vines  have 
been  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  In 

Siueral,  exposure  of  vines  for  a  few  weeks  to  frost  promotes 
eir  breaking  vigorously  and  uniformly ;  when  the  frost  has 
been  so  severe  as  to  condense  the  sap,  and  compress  the  wood 
to  a  sreat  degree,  its  elasticity  may  be  restored  by  washing  the 
brandies  frequently  in  cold  water  in  a  low  temperature.  Mr. 
Aeon  thanks  Mr.  Sabine  for  the  encomiums  passed  on  the 
garden  under  his  care,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Sabine  in  October, 
1826 ;  we  visited  the  same  garden  about  the  same  time,  and 
bear  testimony  to  the  order  in  which  it  was  kept,  and  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  crops.  A  pressure  of  other  matter  has  hitherto 
prevented  us  from  printing  the  notes  which  we  made  on  that 
journey,  already  alluded  to.     {GartL  Mag,  voL  ii.  p.  6.) 

2  On  the  Varieties  afCardoon,  and  the  Methods  of  cultivating  them. 
By  Mr.  Andrew  Mathews,  A.L.S. 

The  cardoon  is  not  very  generally  cultivated  in  English 
gardens,  probably,  as  Mr.  Mathews  conjectures,  because  '*  it 
requires  more  slull  in  the  cooking  than  is  commonly  applied 
to  it"     It  is  a  good  deal  in  use  in  the  South  of  France,  as 
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^brnit  Totuc9»  where  it  is  used  in  soups  and  stews,  and  som^ 
times  insakids.  Thesortsrdescribed  are  the  comnMm,  &>ani8h9 
Cardocm  of  Tours,  and  Red  Cardoon.  The  Spanish  Mr.  Ma* 
thews  considers  the  best,  and  the  cuknre  of  any  of  the  sorts 
he  states  to  be  particularly  easy.  Sow  about  the  middle  of 
Aprils  in  deep,  light,  not  over  rich  soil^  in  trenches  about  six 
inches  deep  by  twelve  inches  wide,  and  four  feet  distant 
o^tre  from  centre.  Drop  three  orfour  seeds  together  at  inter* 
vals  of  eighteen  inches,  and,  when  they  come  up,  thin  them  ovt 
to  single  plants.  Water  frequently  during  summer;  and,  in  a 
diy  day  about  the  end  of  October^  commence  the  operation  of 
blanching)  by  tying  up  the  leaves  widi  twisted  hi^  bands,  after 
which  earth  may  or  may  not  be  heaped  ronnd  diem  in  the 
manner  of  landing  celery,  according  as  they  are  to  be  used 
esrly  ot  during  winter.  The  common  practice  is  to  tie 
sl^dy  with  matting  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  earth 
up  once  a  fortnight,  till  the  plants  are  sufficiently  covered,  in 
the  manner  of  c^ery.  The  French  mould  up  me  bottom  of 
the  plant  a  litde,  then  de  up  the  leaves  widi  packthread,  and 
thatch  them  with  long  dean  straw,  made  &st  with  strong  mat* 
ting,  or  small  ropes.     The  hay  band  method  is  the  best 

Cardoons  may  be  transplanted  in  the  manner  of  celery,  but 
they  are  found  to  do  much  better  when  sown  where  they  an 
to  remain*  In  France  the  flowers  are  gathered  and  dried  in 
the  shades  and  used  instead  of  rennet  to  coagulate  milk. 

3.  Account  and  Description  o/*  the  several  Plants  Monginsr  to  the 
Genus  H6tf9L^  which  are  cuUivated  in  the  Garden  of  the  Sortiad* 
tural  Social/  at  ChisxoicL  By  Mr.  James  TraiO,  Under-Grar- 
dener  in  the  Ornamental  Experimental  Department. 

Hoya  camosa,  crassif&lia,  p&Uida,  P6ttsiV,  and  trin^rvis 
are  described;  and  the  fact  noticed  that  the  flowers  of  the  first 
species  form  no  pardcular  attracdon  for  wasps,  or  any  other 
insects  which  find  their  way  into  hot-houses,  as  Mr.  Maher 
{Hart.  TVans.  voLL)  thought  he  had  observed  in  1815. 
Mr.  Knight,  the  president,  nas,  we  believe,  made  a  similar 
mistake  as  to  the  berries  of  the  yew  tree  attracting  wasps. 
Nothing  can  be  easier  than  the  culture  of  H6y as  in  vegetable 
mould  and  lime  rubbish,  with  litde  water,  and  the  heat  of  a 
stove.  As  they  make  few  roots,  they  seldom  require  shifting* 
ThCT  may  be  propagated  by  cutdngs,  or  the  leaves  immersed 
in  silver  sand  nearly  half  their  length  will  produce  roots  firom 
the  base  of  the  foot-stalk,  and  after  some  time  a  shoot  firran  the 
same  point 
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4.  On  acdimoHHw  PlatUi  at  Bid^  in  East  Lothian.     By  Mr^ 
,    John   Street)  (wdener   to   the  Honourable  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Nesbitt. 

During  the  ten  years  which  Mr.  Street  has  been  flower^ 
gardener  at  Biel,  he  has  planted  out  a  great  many  greep- 
bouse  plants,  and  found  numbers  of  them  stand  the  winter 
much  better  than  might  be  expected.  After  a  careful  perusal 
of  what  he  has  given  as  his  experience,  in  this  paper  and  in 
another  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society^  the  general  conclusions  which  we  draw,  are,  —  1st, 
That  a  poor  soil  kept  diy,  and  a  situation  exposed  on  all  sides 
in  summer,  but  sheltered  on  the  north  and  east  in  winter,  are 
the  most  fiivourable  for  what  is  called  acclimatising  plants : 
2d,  That  plants  firmly  rooted  in  the  free  soil  are  much  less 
liable  to  injury  from  frost  than  plants  recently  planted  out, 
or  with  their  roots  confined  to  pots:  3d,  That  what  is 
called  acclimatising  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  increas* 
ing  the  hardiness  of  tiie  individual,  not  altering  the  nature  of 
the  species :  4th,  That  it  is  not  clear  that  any  thing  has  been 
actually  gained  in  the  way  of  acclimatising,  by  raising  succes- 
sive generations  of  plants  firom  seeds. 

The  following  list  includes  the  greater  number  of  plants 
tried  by  Mr.  Street: — 

Ononis  ^trix,  iifypericum  balearicum,  Teiicrium  firuti- 
cosum,  Conv6lvulus  Cneorum,  Mesembry&ithemum  unci- 
n^tum,  sunk  in  the  open  border  in  pots,  their  roots  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  into  the  free  soil,  and  their  surface 
covered  with  a  little  sandy  gravel,  stood  the  winter  of  1825. 

Zycium  slfrum,  on  a  south  wall  covered  with  two  mats 
thick  in  winter,  flowers  freely,  and  produces  seeds. 

Lavat^ra  triloba,  planted  over  a  drain  against  a  south  wall, 
flowers  freely  and  produces  abundance  of  seeds. 

Camphor6sma  monspellaca  thrives  well  and  flowers  freely 
without  protection.  Z^chnis  coronsLta  and  Gnaphklium 
&oe\;has  thrive  remarkably  well  and  flower  freely.  Statchys 
coccinea  and  Teiicrium  Jfarumj^  in  a  place  with  a  dry  bottom, 
endure  the  winter  without  protection  and  flower  freely. 
C&lla  sethiopica,  in  the  open  border,  has  produced  two  ounces 
of  ripe  seeds;  and  a  seedling  from  one  of  these  seeds  has  en- 
dured three  winters,  with  only  some  decayed  tanner's  bark 
put  over  its  roots.  [The  same  plant  has  stood  several  winters, 
in  a  pond  in  the  Princess  Augusta's  sarden  at  Frogmore. 
When  we  saw  it  on  the  29th  of  July  last,  it  was  in  great 
vigour,  and  showing  several  blossoms ;  and  Mr.  Ingram 
(p.  13.)  informed  us  that  it  flowers  in  that  situation  during 
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three  or  four  months  of  every  summer.]  /fyp^ricum  segyptia- 
com,  in  the  open  border  in  its  pot,  with  the  roots  through, 
endures  the  winter,  and  flowers  a  long  time.  Commehna 
taber6sa,  from  Mexico,  stood  two  winters  in  the  open  border, 
is  very  strong,  and  flowers  freely.  JIfimulus  glutin5sus,  in  its 
pot,  under  a  south  wall  in  a  poor  dry  place,  endured  four  winters 
without  covering,  is  six  feet  high,  flowered  freely,  and  ripened 
seeds.  ilfarruoium  Psei^do-dictSmnus,  under  a  low  south 
wall,  in  its  pot,  in  poor  dry  earth,  endures  the  winter,  and 
flowers  freely.  Disdndra  prostrilta  has  endured  three  win- 
ters, and  produced  seeds.  A  single  Olefinder,  under  a  south 
wall,  has  endured  one  winter  without  protection.  Pittosporum 
Tobhra  has  lived  several  winters  in  an  open  border,  at  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  distant  from  a  high  wall  with  a  west 
aspect.  Broad-leaved  myrtles  cover  a  terrace  wall  thirty-six 
feet  long,  along  with  some  Zycium  dfrum ;  the  soil  a  fine 
sandy  loam  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  on  a  clayey  bottom.  In 
winter  the  roots  are  covered  with  moss,  and  the  stems  and 
branches  against  the  wall  with  two  good  mats  thick.  These 
myrtles  flower  every  year,  and  in  dry  summers  as  plentifiiUy 
as  hawthorns,  and  yield  ripe  seeds.  [If  some  of  these  were 
carried  away  by  the  birds  and  dropped  in  a  warm  coppice, 
they  might  spring  up  and  live  under  the  protection  of  whins, 
hollies,  or  hazels,  for  many  years;  and  some  stranger  herbalist, 
bent  on  discovering  something,  might  record  the  myrtle  as 
a  native  of  Scotland.]  Several  plants  of  C&nna  indiqa  have 
been  planted  in  the  open  borders  every  year ;  they  rise  near 
five  feet  high,  blossom  freely,  and  ripen  seeds.  Jksmlnum 
revolAtum,  Teiicrium  fltLvum,  Coronilla  valentina  and  glaiica, 
are  quite  hardy,  as  ai:«  &necio  lanceus,  and  ilfedicago  arb6rea. 

In  Mr.  Street's  paper  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
dehfz  Memoirs^  he  states  that  the  following  species  stood 
the  winter  at  Biel,  in  borders  or  against  walls : — Aloysm 
ritriod^ra  (formerly  Ferb^na  triph^'lla),  killed  annually  to 
the  ground,  but  shoots  up  again.  Cne6rum  tric6ccum,  in  a 
warm  border.  /Vis  chmensis,  with  the  protection  of  a  hand- 
glass. Buddl^a  globosa,  under  an  east  wall.  Ifeliotropium 
peruvi^um,  under  a  south  wall ;  and  ^chusa  itdlica,  in  the 
open  border.  Convolvulus  althaeoides  and  Cneorum,  under 
a  south  wall.  Lonicc^ra  impl^xa  and  flava,  Zlnum  tauricum,  and 
Agapdnthus  umbell&tus  stood  without  covering.  ^^Sansevi^ra 
camea,  from  China,  survived  the  severest  winters,  and  flowered 
freely  in  the  summer.  Phormium  t^nax,  from  New  Zealand, 
bore  the  winter,  but  did  not  produce  flowers.  Veltheimm 
m^ia,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  stood  in  the  open 
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groundf  ^t  a  distance  from  the  w^lL  Alstrasm^ria  pel^iiui» 
native  of  Peru,  in  an  open  l)order,  in  a  deep  rich  sol^  was 
much  more  luxuriant  than  when  grown  in  pots.  £rica  me- 
diterriuiea  survived  many  winters  without  coverings  in  |i 
border,  in  front  of  a  soutii  wall.  Edw&rdsia  microph^Ua^  ^ 
plant  of  New  Zealand,  lived  in  a  similar  situation,  but  without 
flowering,  M^lia  Jzeddrach^  from  the  Levant,  lived  through 
the  winter.  Calyc^nthus  prae^cox  (now  Chimonanthus  fn- 
gcans),  from  Japan,  stood  agiunst  a  south  wall,  without  any 
covering.  JBubus  rossefolius,  from  the  Mauritius,  planted  on 
the  open  border,  under  a  south  wall,  flourished.     Cistus  al- 

girvensis,  C.  villosus,  C.  mut^bilis,  C.  X^on,  and  C.  ladani- 
rus,  all  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  were  induced  to 
stand  through  the  winters,  in  dry  sheltered  spots.  Teucrium 
fruticans,  from  the  south  of  Europe^  lived  in  front  of  a  south 
wall*  /beris  semperflorens,  from  Sicily^  lived  in  a  warm 
south  border,  without  covering.  /Zibiscus  syriacus  stood  the 
winters  tolerably,  ijyp^ricum  monogynum,  from  China,  and 
C&ris,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  lived,  the  first  in  an  ex- 
posed, the  latter  in  a  sheltered  situation*  Passifl6ra  caerillea 
S-ew  against  a  south  wall,  without  covering,  and  flowered  in 
e  summer.  Cuprj^us  lusitanica  lived  and  produced  seeds 
against  a  south  wall.  iSmllax  ^spera,  of  the  south  of  Europe^ 
grew  under  a  south  wall  several  years,  ^c^ciaarm^ta,  native 
of  New  Holland,  lived  over  the  winter,  near  a  south  wall,  and 
produced  ripe  sieeds. 

<<  The  following  plants  have  ripened  seeds  in  the  open  air; 
the  produce  of  those  seeds,  some  through  successive  genera^ 
tions,  grew  all  in  the  open  border,  sevenil  of  them  being  sel{^ 
sown: — Lop^zia  racem^sa,  from  Mexica  Verdnica  decussiLUi, 
a  shrub  from  the  Falkland  Islands.  Calceol^a  pinnata, 
native  of  Peru.  Pardanthus  chinensis,  a  bulbous  plant. 
Marica  califdrnica.  Persic^ria  orientalis.  Podalyria  virgi- 
nica.  Mesembry^nthemum  glelbrum  and  pinnatifidum,  both 
from  the  Ciqpe  of  Grood  Hope.  Lavandula  dentata,  a  shrub 
from  the  South  of  Europe.  jStachys  coccinea,  from  Chile. 
Dracoc^halum  canari^nse  (Balm  of  Gilead),  CQsia  o'^tica. 
Alons^  urticif61ia,  native  of  Peru.  EIrodium  hymenodes, 
native  of  Barbary.  Gferilnium  onemonef  olium,  from  Ma- 
deira JkfedicSigo  arb^rea,  a  shrub  from  Italy.  Cineraria 
cruenta,  C./K>pulif61ia,  and  C.  lanata,  all  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  Tagetes  li^cida,  native  of  Mexico.  Mom6rdica 
Elat^ium,  from  the  south  of  Europe." 

Several  annuals,  usually  raised  on  hot-beds,  have  naturalised 
themselves  by  shedding  their  seeds  in  the  open  air  in  warm  situ- 
ati(Hi& 
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S*  Upon  Ae  Cidhite  of  Celery.    By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.8.  Ac. 

Fres. 

What  the  Coancil  could  discover  in  this  paper  to  render  it 
worthy  of  publication,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know.  Per- 
haps it  was  quite  enough  for  them  that  it  was  written  by  the 
President.  AH  that  we  can  gather  from  it  is  that  Mr.  Knight 
^has,  during  several  seasons,  supplied**  his  ^'celeryplants  much 
more  copiously  with  water  than  is  usually  done,  and  always 
with  the  best  effects."  There  is,  indeed,  as  usual,  a  few  words 
liable  to  be  cbnstrued  into  a  reflection  on  the  skill  and  conduct 
of  Mrdenen^  which,  we  must  take  the  lib^r^  of  stating,  come 
wm  a  pwticalarly  bod  grace  from  Mr.  Knight,  after  his 
^gnal  fiiilure  in  attempting  to  surpass  British  gardeners  in 
the  culture  of  the  pine-apple*  With  the  highest  respect  for 
Mn  Knight,  justice  to  the  practical  gardener  will  not  permit 
us  to  forget  his  premature  vaimtinff  on  the  subject  mentioned. 
Ilia  indirect  reooibmendation  of  iUiterate  gardeners,  and  die 
injitfy  which  his  papers  on  the  pine^apple  might  have  done 
to  the  practical  man.  We  would  wish  the  Council  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  to  recollect  these  thincs  also,  and  to  be 
more  careful  in  future  as  to  what  they  publish.  ' 

The  services  which  Mr.  Knight  is  calculated  to  render  hor- 
ticulClure,  are  not  of  that  kind  which  ought  to  lead  him  into 
rivalship  with  the  practical  gardener.  It  is  not  necessary  tiiat 
a  curious  and  philosophic  experimenter  should  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  every  thing  which  he  attempts.  Mr.  Knight  may  lead 
others  to  grow  good  crops,  without  being  able  to  grow  any 
one  good  crop  himself.  He  has  already  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  vegetable  culture,  by  his  physiological  discoveries, 
and  we  only  r^et  that  he  should  seem  to  wish  to  add  to  his 
own  merits,  by  detracting  from  those  of  his  more  humble 
brethren,  whoi  are  very  willing  to  benefit  by  his  writings,  but 
who,  we  fear,  are  not  very  likely  ever  to  gain  any  thing  by  his 
example. 

6.  Report  upon  tkenetv  or  rare  Plants  •which  Jlotoered  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chistoickf  bettoeen  MarcJ^^ 
1825,  and  March.  1826.  Part  I.  Tender  Plants.  By  Mr.  John 
Lindley,  F.L.S.  Garden  Assistant  Secretary. 

Trees  or  SknJ)s. — Mim5sa  latispin^sa.  An  elegant  bush  from 
three  to  four  feet  h^h,  the  stem  and  petioles  cloUied  with  white 
aculei.  From  the  Isle  of  France  in  1822.  Stove;  cuttings  or 
seeds ;  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  —  PassifI6ra  obscilra.  A  small 
inconspicuous  species,  from  seeds  from  the  N.E.  coast  of  South 
America,  by  Mr.  George  Don,  in  1823. — Lcbra  r5sea.  By  fa|r 
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the  most^'beaatifiil  of  all.  the  Ixora^  in'  our  gardens.  Grows 
freely,  with  perfectly  good  foliage,  and  abundance  of  fine 
clusters  of  pink  flowers.  From  hilly  tracts  on  the  borders  of 
Bengal,  in  1824,  by  the  East  India  Company.  Cuttings  under 
a  glass  in  a  warm  frame ;  soil  for  the  plants,  light  sandy  loam 
and  peat — Ixbra  undulata.  A  branched  shrub  about  four  feet 
high,  with  thin,  wavy,  smooth,  ovate  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 
Culture  as  in  last  species. — Diom^dea  arg^ntea.  Half  shrubby, 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  neat,  aromatic  when  rubbed. 
Light  sandy  loam,  and  cuttings. — Cam^Um  euryoides.  ^<  The 
grafted  part  of  a  camellia,  brought  from  China  in  1822  by 
Mr.  John  Potts,  having  perished,  the  stock  sprang  up,  and 
proved  to  be  this  species,  which  had  been  before  unknown  to 
botanists.  It  forms  a  diffiise  bushy  plant,  with  hairy  branches, 
obovate,  acuminate,  serrated  leaves,  and  small,  neat,  white 
flowers,  never  expanding  fully,  .but'  in  size  resembling  those 
of  a  Thea.  It  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  any  of  the  previously 
known  camellias,  but  must  be  considered  a  subject  of  much 
interest  to  the  cultivator,  from  its  being  one  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Chinese  for  propagating  the  ornamental  species 
of  the  genus.'^ 

jSol^um  dealb^tum,  Lind.  saponaceum,  Hook.  A  neat 
downy  under-shrub,  from  the  Cordilleras,  of  the  easiest  culture. 
— Alst5nia venenata.  Asmooth  shrub,  with whorled  leaves,  and 
terminal  spikes  of  white  flowers,  thriving  in  the  stove  in  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. — Wrightia 
tinctoria.  A  bushy  stove  plant,  occasionally  throwing  up  vigo- 
rous shoots,  which  twine  round  any  thing  near  them ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  flowers  w^ite.  Calcutta,  in  1822,  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Potts.  Light  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  peat,  and  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings,  though  with  difficulty. — Tabernaemon- 
tilna  gratissima.  A  lactescent  stove  shrub  from  Bengal,  of 
delicious  fragrance,  with  yellowish  flowers  in  September,  and 
propagated  by  cuttings.     Soil,  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  in  equal 

?uantities. — Sarcocepbalus  escul^ntus  ( GarcL  JMi^.  voLi.  p.  1 64. ) 
Noticed  for  the  sake  of  correcting  an  error  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  Transactions^  which  stated  the  flowers  to  be  pink,  in- 
stead of  a  pale  straw  colour. — Bignoni a  pallida.  A  small  tree, 
with  single  leaves  and  lilac  flowers.  Soil,  light  sandy  loam ; 
cuttings  in  pure  silver  sand,  under  a  bell-glass. — Tephrosaa? 
chin^nsis.  A  small  tree  with  a  greyish  warted  bark,  but  the 
fruit  being  unknown,  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs  cannot 
with  accuracy  be  determined.  Green-house ;  any  light  sandy 
soil,  and  propagated  by  cuttings,  though  with  considerable 
difficulty. — Calyptranthes  oiryophillifolia.  A  small  tree  with 
virgate  branches  and  compressed  twigs.     From  Sumatra,  in 
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•1-829,  by  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.  Easy  culture,  and  cuttings  in  silver 
sarid,  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  warm  frame. 
'  Herbaceous  Plants. — Hell^nmabn6rmis.  Of  little  beauty,  and 
the  easiest  culture. — Gresn^rm  Douglasii.  Beautiful,  with  a 
fleshy  tuberous  root  From  Rio  Janeiro,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas, 
in  1825.  ^^  It  flowers  in  the  stove  during  almost  all  the  sum- 
mer, requires  to  be  cultivated  in  a  moderately  li^ht  sandy  soil, 
and  is  propagated  with  some  difficulty  by  the  leaves." — Sin- 
ning/a Hellcrf .  Curious ;  frt)m  Rio  Janeiro,  by  Mr.  Douglas. 
: — Calathca  flavescens.  Pretty,  little,  stemless,  broad  leaves, 
finely  nerved  across,  and  yellow  flowers  in  sessile  heads.  Stove, 
loamy  soil,  division.  Worth  wishing  for. — Commellna  cucull^ta. 
A  creeping  annual,  with  cassious  downy  leaves,  and  small 
pale  blue  flowers  in  October. — Cleome  rosea.  A  beautiful  ten- 
der annual,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  with  bright  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers from  May  to  October,  on  branches  proceeding  from  a 
fine,  upright,  central  stem,  giving  the  whole  plant  the  air  of  a 
vegetable  candelabrum.  Culture  like  the  balsam.  Worth  asking 
for.-:— Gynandropsis  pulch^lla.  A  pretty  little  tender  annual, 
from  Maranham. — Aspidistra  punctata.  Obscure,  but  curious. 
Growing  freely  in  peat  and  loam,  and  propagated  by  division 
of  the  roots. 

OrcAideous Plants. — Rodrigaezia  planifolia.  Slightly  furrowed 
bulbs,  in  clusters,  with  spreading  linear  leaves,  and  greenish 
yellow  flowers.  "  A  tender  stove  epiphyte,  preserved  with 
difficulty  by  being  planted  in  rotten  wood,  or  decayed  vege- 
table matter." — Liparis  foliosa.  A  tender  stove  epiphyte,  with 
channelled  leaves. — Coelogyne  fimbri^ta.  A  pretty  little  creep- 
ing plant,  from  China,  with  yellow  flowers.  —  Brassavola 
nodosa.  An  epiphyte,  with  dull  green  leaves,  tinged  with  purple, 
and  snow-white  flowers.  Grown  in  decayed  wood  or  bark,  in 
which  a  little  moss  may  be  mixed. — Dendrobium  crumenktum. 
A  branchy  epiphyte,  with  pure  delicate  white,  highly  fragrant, 
but  quickly  perishable  blossoms.  Cultivated  readily  by  being 
attached  to  a  stump  of  decaying  wood,  and  propagated  by 
division  of  the  branches.— Oncidium  pdbes.  Dwar^  dumpy, 
little  green  bulbs,  with  solitary  leaves,  and  yellow  olive-green 
flowers.  Cultivated  with  some  difficulty  in  decayed  wood  or 
leaf  mould. 

Bulbous  Plants.  —  Brodi^^«  fxioides.  Curious,  with  blue 
flowers.  Cool  frame,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost—  Gilli^si^  gra- 
minea.  "  From  its  want  of  beauty,  it  is  out  of  the  pale  of 
horticulture,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  a  botanical  curi- 
osity."— GrifFinm  Ayacinthina.  A  beautiful  lily,  flowering  freely 
in  October  and  November  in  the  stove,  in  light,  rich,  sandy 
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loam* — Urop^talon  longifiiliuiii^  DuU  Uiiish  green  flewen^ 
with  no  pretensions  to  beauQr. — Fhyc^Ua  coi&ca.  An  ex- 
tremely handsome  plant,  very  like  AmarjilUs^  ignea  (now  Phy- 
€^lla  ignea) ;  it  throws  up  from  the  centre  of  the  narrow  leaves 
^*  a  stout  scape  about  a  foot  in  height,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
candelabrum*like  umbel  of  long  tubular  flowers  of  the  most 
vivid  crimson.''  Light  sandy  loam,  and  ofl&ets.  Worth  having. 

7.  Account  of  avrt^ecHng  Frame  for  Fruit  Trees  on  Walls.  By 
Mr,  John  DicK,  Gardener  to  ^e  Right  Honourable  William 
Trotter,  Lord  IVovost  of  Edinburgh,  at  Ballindeao,  m  Perth- 
shire. 

The  object  is  to  protect  wall  fruit,  when  ripe,  from  wasps, 
flies,  and  birds;  and  the  same  frame  may  be  put  over  the 
trees  in  spring,  to  protect  the  blossoms  from  the  frost  The 
construction  at  first  si^ht  appears  rather  intricate,  but  it  will 
be  understood  b^  the  following  description,  premising  that  the 
screen  is  of  thm  semi-transparent  canvass,  about  thirty-six 
inches  broad,  made  of  yam  spun  from  the  best  flax,  and  sold 
in  Dundee  at  5d.  per  yard.  The  edges  and  seams  of  the 
screen  are  bound  with  tape,  which  costs  ^d.  per  yard.  The 
screen  runs  on  two  wires,  placed  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
frame,  and  kept  tight  by  screws  at  the  extremities. 
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'  A  view,  phb,  midsection  of  thk  frame  (/g*  21.)  are  given  in 
the  Hortumliural  Transactions^  and  thus  described :  •— 

I  s  5  4  are  the  four  corners  of  the  wooden  frame,  when  joined  together 
and  fixed  upon  the  waU.  « 

5  5  are  wooden  fiidngs  fixed  on  the  front  edge  of  the  sides  of  the  frame, 
^  the- reception  of  the  screen  within  them. 

6, 1 1  1  are  similar  facings  on  the  top  and  bottom,  .but  movable  on  hinges, 
shown  at  1  1  I,  for  the  convenience  of  putting  the  rings  of  the  screen 
upon  the  iron  wires,  9  9  9  9. 

7  7  7  7  are  the  breadths  of  the  screen,  strengthened  by  slips  of  tape  *  * 
sewed  upon  the  seams. 

8  8  are  two  uprjjgfat  pieces  of  wood  (to  which  the  screen  is  nailed),  which 
slide  under  the  facings  5  5,  and  are  secured  by  the  hasps  s  s  3  s. 

9  9  9  9  are  the  iron  wires  on  which  the  screen  slides  by  means  of  rings. 

«  4  4  4  are  thumb-«crews  for  ti^tening  the  wires  and  preventing  them 
from  relaxing. 

«  5  5  5  ajpe  the  rings  upon  the  bottom  wire.  When  the  screen  is  adjusted, 
the  lower  fiidng  1  1  l  is  folded  up  to  10  10,  and  fisutened  with  square  but- 
tons 00. 

111111  11,  the  plan  of  the  wall  and  the  bottom  of  the  firame,  with  a 
semicircular  hole  cut  in  the  latter,  sufficiently  larse  to  receive  the  item  of 
the  tree,  and  thus  to  permit  the  frame  beine  fixed  dose  to  the  walL 

IS  IS  13  13,  the  section  of  a  side  of  the  frame  and  of  the  wall. 

la.  13  are  the  top  and  bottom  stops  to  keep  the  screw  in  its  place. 

14  b  a  piece  of  cloth  loosely  suspended  oetween  the  wall  and  the  u^ 
rightstake  1^  to  receive  the  firuit  that  iidls  off  the  tree.'  Th'estakeiSit 
repeated  at  convenient  distances  in  the  frame. 

Mr.  Dick's  firame  answered  perfectly  last  summer  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
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of  VoLIV.    Edin.  8vo.  pp.272.  5  Plates  and  Wood-cuts.  Ss. 

The  Transactions  of  this  Society  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  numbers ;  the  present  Part  includes  Numbers  xiil 
and  xiv.,  and  is  more  respectably  got  up  than  the  preceding 
volumes.  The  first  hundrea  pages  are  occupied  by  lists  of  the 
Society,  accounts  of  premiums  awarded  firom  June,  1819,  to 
October,  1826,  and  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  incorporation  of 
the  Society  granted  in  October,  1 824.  The  principal  subjects 
for  which  premiums  were  given  for  1824,  and  to  the  present 
time,  will  be  found  in  the  proper  department  in  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine.  **  Documents  regarding  the  Experimental 
Giarden,  with  an  ^igraved  plan,'^  is  the  next  paper,  for  the 
essence  of  which  we  refer  to  Gard.  Mag*  voL  i.  p.  90.  This 
sarden  is  to  be  formed  and  maintained,  ^M.  By  subscriptions 
for  shanes  of  twenty  guineas  each.    2.  By  charging  every 
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ordinary  member,  not  being  a  shareholder,  with  one  goio^ 
yearly  towards  the  funds  of  the  garden.  S.  By  charging  an 
admission  fee  of  two  guineas.  4.  By  voluntary  subscriptions." 
Besides  home-subscru)ers  and  shareholders,  it  is  gratifVing  to 
see  nearly  forty  shareholders  resident  in  India,  several  of  whom 
have  taken  two  shares  each.  Such  is  the  love  of  the  soil 
natal,  and  the  hope  of  one  day  returning  to  it. 

A  man  bom  in  London  or  Paris  becomes  attached  to  the 
forms  and  usages  of  civilised  society,  and,  in  the  after  period  of 
his  life,  feels  himself  at  home  in  every  lai^  city;  bom  any 
where  else,  his  passions  and  affections  grow  up  among  parti- 
cular kinds  of  manners  and  scenery,  to  which  bis  heart  for 
ever  clings,  and  from  which  he  only  separates  in  the  hope  of 
one  day  returning  with  redoubled  capacities  of  enjoyment. 
It  was  wise  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  to  turn  the 
exercise  of  these  feelmgs  to  account. 

The  first  memoir  is, 

1.  Account  of  a  new  Mode  of  grafting  Camellias.     By  George 

Dunbar,  Esq.  Rose  Park.     1  Copperplate. 

Described  in  Gard.  Mag.  (vol.  ii.  p.  33.)  as  practised  by 
Mr.  Pike.  April,  September,  and  October  are  the  best 
periods  for  performing  the  operation,  because  at  these  two 
periods  camellias  begin  to  make  new  growths ;  but  April  is 
much  the  best  season,  as  the  shoots  are  then  more  vigorous. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  French  Methods  of  cultivating  the  Peach  Tree* 
By  Mr.  John  Smith,  formerly  of  Hopetoun  House  Garden. 

The  French  practice  differs  from  ours  in  the  following 
particulars: — 

1.  In  some  of  those  subordinate  operations  which  neces- 
sarily find  a  place  in  every  system  of  management  2.  In  the 
form  of  the  tree  and  the  reproduction  of  bearing  branches. 

1 .  Tlie  incessant  efforts  of  a  tree  trained  agauist  a  wall  to 
regain  its  natural  position  have  given  rise  to  various  operations, 
such  as  nailing,  tying,  pruning,  disbudding,  &c. ;  and  the  French 
have  had  recourse  to  various  modifications  of  these,  which 
are  eitlier  neglected,  or  partially  used  in  this  country.  For 
example,  the  growth  of  spongy  fbreright  shoots  and  back 
shoots  is  prevented  by  picking  out  the  buds  which  produce 
them;  an  operation  known  as  ebourgeonncment  a  sec.  To 
equalise  the  strength  of  young  shoots,  the  points  are  pinched 
opt  of  those  which  are  the.  most  vigorous.  ^^  Before  these  can 
again  push  oujt,  they  must  have  become  to  a  certain  degree 
ligneous,  and  have  formed  perfect  wood*buds  at  their  points. 
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Vf\SLe  this  is  taking  place,  the  unmutllated  weaker  shoot 
acquires  the  necessary  str^igth."  Branches  of  wall  trees 
which  are  left  loose,  and  capable  of  being  moved  by  wind» 
grow  more  vigorously  than  such  as  are  attached  to  the  wall ; 
hence  the  obvious  rule  to  nail  or  tie  the  strongest  shoots  first. 
An  upright  shoot  grows  more  freely  than  a  bent  one;  hence 
to  reduce  two  inequal  shoots  to  an  equality,  elevate  the  weaker 
and  depress  the  stronger.  On  the  same  principle  the  weaker 
shoots  are  left  on  the  upper  side  of  an  inclined  branch,  and 
the  stronger  shoots  on  the  under  side.  ^^  Every  experienced 
gardener  knows  that  a  peach  tree,  without  regularity,  can 
neither  be  productive  nor  long-lived,"  and  that  the  operations 
mentioned  are  of  ^^  the  utmost  moment,  since  they  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  sap,  —  to  husband  the 
resources  of  the  tree,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  repeated 
amputation,  of  which  the  peach  tree  is  extremely  impatient." 

2.  The  peach  tree  is  trained  by  the  French  in  the  open  fan 
manner,  which  is  considered  the  most  effective  in  suppressing 
the  direct  channel  of  the  sap  in  facilitating  the  reproduction  of 
branches.  They  divide  die  tree  into  two  equal  portions^ 
which  they  spread  out  diagonally,  leaving  the  centre  com- 
pletely open ;  a  practice  which  enables  the  cultivator  to  accom- 
modate the  tree  to  low  walls,  and  which  contributes  much  to 
ease,  freedom,  and  regularity,  in  the  operations  of  pruning 
and  training.  This  is  the  practice  at  Montreuil,  and  appears 
to  have  been  invented  about  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
though  scarcely  known  till  brought  into  notice  by  the  Abb6 
Roger  Schabol  in  1755,  the  most  eminent  horticulturist  of  his 
time.  {Encyc.  of  GarcL  p.  1118.  A.  D.  1767.)  According  to 
this  principle,  the  fundamental  form  of  the  tree  is  that  of 
the  letter  V;  the  two  principal  or  mother  branches  {mere' 
branches)  being  attached  to  the  wall  at  an  angle  of  45°.  *^  The 
other  branches  are  all  situated  on  these  principal  limbs,  and 
diverge  from  them  at  angles  varying  with  the  age  and  vigour 
of  the  tree." 

Count  Lelieur,  in  his  Pomone  Franpaisey  has  described  a 
mode  of  training  which  he  calls  Dumoutier's  {a  la  Dumoutier), 
from  the  name  of  its  inventor.  It  resembles  that  of  Mon- 
treuil, but  differs  from  it  by  the  endre  renovation  of  the  bear- 
ing shoots  every  year,  which,  being  cut  down  almost  to  their 
insertion,  give  a  pinnated  appearance  to  the  branches.  In  this 
particular  it  coincides  with  Seymour's  mode  of  pruning.  (Gard. 
Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  128.,  and  vol.  iL  p.  295.)  It  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  that  a  near  approach  to  Lelieur's  directions  has  been 
made  by  Harrison  {Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees\  in  his  excellent 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  peach  trees. 
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■  Hie  common  practice  in  France  is  to  plant  a  stock  of  the 
almond  or  plum  wheie  the  futore  tree  isdestined  to  remain.  In 
the  summer  after  planting,  two  buds,  nearly  opposite  each  other, 
are  inserted  in  the  stock :  these  produce  the  fiitura  mother 
branches,  which  are  trained  nearly  in  a  vertical  po> 
sition  (y%.  23.),  and  at  the  first  pruning  are  cut 
down  to  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  mches  in^ 
length,  and  the  buds,  both  before  and  behind, 
disbudded.  The  second  year's  growth  produces 
side  branches,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  sum- 
mer these  have  laterals.  (^.  2S.)     At  the  end 

of  nine  years,  the  appearance  of  a  tree 
trained  a  la  Dumoutier  is  not  unlike 
that  of  one  of  Seymour's  trees,  witfi 
this  difference,  that  the  branches  pro* 
ceed  from  two  separate  arms,  inrtead 
of  firom  a  central  trunk.  It  is  pnq)er 
to  observe  however,  that  the  curving 
given  in  the  Caledonian  Memoirs  {fg,  24.)  beara  so  httle  re^ 
lation  to  truth,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  of  much  use.     It 


16  said  to  be  taken  <^  fi'om  a  tree  which  in  nine  vears  covered 
a  space  of  wall  forty-two  feet  long  and  eight  feet  h^.'*  If  the 
length  of  this  figure  (^«  24.)  te  taken  at  forty-two  feet,  its 
height  will  be  nearar  twenty  feet  than  eight  feet.     The  tree 


described  by  Lelieur,  drawn  to  a  scale  (as  in^.  25O9  assumes 
a  very  different  appearance  from  the  representation  given  by 
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the  CalodoKUAD  Horticultural  Society  rand  we  may  be  permitted 
to  observe^  that  tliis  figure^  with.some  others  in  their  MemoirSf 
are  not  very  creditable  to  their  pictorial  taste.  We  may  add, 
enpassanty  that  there  can  be  uo  reason  worth  listening  to  for 
giving  copperplate  engraTings  in  such  a  volume  as  that  now 
before  lis.  The  map  of  the  garden  might  have  been  rednced^ 
and  given  with  the  references  on  two  opposite  pages.  We 
repeat  (p«  43.)  ths^  where  en^vings  are  not  to  be  coloured^ 
and  where  aerial  perspective  is  not  essential  to  illustration* 
there  is  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  in  which  wood-cats  in 
the  body  of  the  text  will  not  be  found  incomparably  superior 
to  separated  figures  or  plans. 

Ip  Dumoutiet^s  method,  the  pruning  for  fruit  commences  in 
the  third  year^  and  is  thus  performed :  —  The  lateral  shoots  are 
cut  back  to  a  single  eye,  together  with  all  other  shoots  which 
have  no  fruit  buds,  and  at  the  same  time  are  feeble.  When  a 
shoot  promises  blossom,  it  is  generally  at  some  distance  from 
the  point  of  insertion  into  the.  old  wood,  and  the  intermediate 
qpaoe  is  covered  by  wood  buds.  All  the  latter,  therefore^ 
which  are  between  the  old  wood  {Jig.  26.  a)  and  the  blofr* 
^m  (^),  except  the  \ome$X{b\  are  carefully 
removed  hy  Sbour^eonnement.  This  never 
&ils  to  produce  a  shoot,  the  growth  of 
which  is  favoured  by  destroying  the 
useless  spray  above  the  blossoms,  and 
pinching  o£^  the  points  of  those  which 
are  necessary  to  perfect  the  fruit  This 
is  termed  the  bourgeon  de  rS;ptacement.  Barren  shoots^  whao:^ 
too  vigorous  to  be  cut  down  to  their  lowest  eye,  are  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  manner.  At  the  winter  pruning^  the 
brancnes  which  have  borne  fruit  are  cut  down  to  the  insertion 
of  the  rq>lacing  shoots,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  0xmrgNmnie% 
bear  fruit,  and  are  cut  out  like  their  predecessors.  In  cases 
where  the  blossom  hasfiuled  in  settings  or  the  fruit  in  stoning^ 
when  the  shoot  is  too  weak  to  ripen  the  fruit  which  are  upon 
it,  or  when  the  crq)  is  very  early,  this  operation  ma;^  be  per* 
formed  at  any  period  in  the  course  of  the  summer :  it  is  then 
called  reprochement  d  vert.  Occasionally  a  very,  promising 
shool^  which  has  already  fruited,  is  suffered  to  remain.  The 
replacing  shoot  is  cut  back  to  its  lowest  eye,  or,  if  it  is  vigo- 
rous, and  there  is  room,  it  is  mi^de  in  the  usui4  way  to  pro- 
duce a  substitute.  In  either  case,  a  n^ir  replacing  shoot  is 
obtained*  to  which  the  whole  is  invariably  shortened  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  The  branch  thus  treated  is  styl^  the 
hranche  de  reserve.*^ 
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Another  variety  of  the  Montreuil  mode  of  pruning  is  de- 
nominated Sieulle's  {a  la  SieuUe\  from  the  name  of  its  inventor. 
It  is  described  in  Mr.  Neil's  very  interesting  HorticuUural 
Tour,  and  in  the  Encyclcpadia  of  Gardenings  §  4505.  The 
characteristic  of  this  mode  is,  that  the  mother  branches  are 
never  shortened,  and  that  the  wall  is  filled  by  the  side  branches 
proceeding  from  these.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  this  mode 
depends  on  the  exactness  of  disbudding,  by  which  the  force 
of  the  tree  is  economised;  but,  after  a  certain  age,  the  two 
mother  shoots  are  apt  to  become  sterile  in  the  production  of 
branches. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  we  must  not  expect  to 
&id  the  pruning  in  French  gardens,  such  as  it  appears  in 
French  books  on  gardening :  **  but  it  is  well  to  have  an 
elevated  beau  ideal'*  He  concludes  by  noticing  some  of  the 
defects  of  our  own  system.  "  The  adaptation  of  stocks  to 
soils  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  in  this  country.  In 
France  the  peach  is  budded  on  almonds  in  dry  situations, 
while  such  as  are  destined  for  heavy  loams  are  inserted  on 
plums.  The  French  seldom  venture  peach  trees  on  such 
clayey  soils  as  we  not  unfrequently  do."  (See  Gard,  Mag. 
vol.ii.  p.  167.  169.) 

^^  Instead  of  budding  the  tree  on  the  spot  on  which  it  is  to 
grow,  or  transplanting  it  when,  in  technical  phrase,  it  is  a 
maiden,  that  is  one  year  old,  we,  in  our  impatience,  have  re- 
course to  trees  which  have  been  trained  in  the  nurseries. 
Such  plants,  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  knife,  are  made 
to  produce  an  abun&nce  of  showy  wood,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  so  circumscribed,  that  they  do  not  cover  half  so  much 
wall  as  the  French  trees  of  the  same  age.  The  vegetable 
energy,  thus  confined  within  a  narrow  space  is  ready  to  burst 
forth,  in  whatever  irregular  manner  chance  may  deteimine. 

"  The  principal  members,  which  form  the  skeleton  of  the 
tree,  are  seldom  sufficiently  distinmiished  from  the  other 
branches.  Taking  their  origin  chiefly  from  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  they  become  too  crowded,  and  they  are  further  allowed 
to  separate  into  an  indefinite  number  of  subdivisions.  This 
defective  arrangement,  in  general,  and  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  foregoing  circumstances,  fails  not  to  overthrow 
the  equilibrium  of  the  sap. 

"  Again,  there  is  a  want  of  distinction  between  the  subor- 
dinate membei*s  and  the  bearing  shoots.  The  latter,  too  fre- 
quently pass  into  the  former,  and  then,  in  the  confusion  which 
follows,  amputation  either  of  larger  or  smaller  branches  be- 
becomes  necessary.   In  consequence  of  these  irregularities,  the 
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reproduction  of  fruit  branches  is  greatly  impeded.  Shoots 
preserved  merely  for  fruit,  or  perhaps  for  no  purpose  at  all, 
are  allowed  to  grow  on  till  they  have  attained  the  length  of 
several  feet;  and  as  they  frequently  run  parallel,  within  a  few 
inches  of  each  other,  they  are  entirely  naked,  except  perhaps 
at  the  points  where  there  may  be  two  or  three  twigs,  often 
too  feeble  to  perfect  the  fruit  which  they  produce.  In  such 
cases,  the  blossoms  can  neither  be  vigorous  or  abundant. 

'^  It  is  not  intended  to  recommend  the  whole  of  any  one  of 
the  French  methods  above  described ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
some  benefit  may  be  reaped  from  their,  consideration,  in  the 
way  of  practice,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  acquiring  clearer 
notions  of  what  peach  training  ought  to  be.'' 

Of  aU  the  various  modes  of  pruning  and  training  the  peach 
which  we  have  ^een  described  in  books,  none  appears  to  us  so 
truly  perfect  in  theory  as  that  of  Mr.  Seymour ;  but  we  have 
never  nad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  put  in  practice  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  have  conversed  but  with  few  hardeners  who  have 
seen  Mr.  Seymour's  trees.  The  beauty  of  the  Seymour  sys- 
tem is  its  determinate  form ;  there  being  a  distinct  reason  why 
every  side  shoot,  and  every  lateral  on  these  shoots  should  be 
precisely  where  it  is,'  and  nowhere  else,  and  this  reason  is  of 
that  practical  kind,  that  it  may  always  be  determined  by  ad- 
measurement. There  may,  however,  be  difficulties  attending 
Mr.  Seymour's  system,  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  and  there- 
fore we  would  much  rather  hear  the  opinions  and  experience 
of  our  readers  on  the  subject,  than  give  our  own.  A  tree  or 
two  are  in  the  course  of  training  in  this  way  in  tlie  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  which  may  be  inspected  with  advantage  by 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  merits  of  the 
system. 

3.  On  the  Ctdtivation  of  certain  Ornamental  Plants  in  Fhmer^pots 
fUed  xvith  Hypnum  Mosses. .    By  Mr.  John  Street,  C.M.H.S. 
Flower-Gardener  at  Biel. 

A  similar  communication  to  that  sent  to  the. Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  some  account  of  which  has  already  been 
given.  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  419.)  Moss,  Mr.  Street  thinks, 
^^  possesses^ power,  to  some  extent,  of  regulating  temperature 
more  than  most  kinds  of  earth ;  that  is,  it  resists  extreme  heat 
and  extreme  cold,  and  is  not  apt  to  lose  all  moisture  suddenly, 
while  it  discharges  superfluity  of  moisture.  It  does  not  act 
like  some  rich  earths,  giving  out  all  its  virtues  at  first,  but  be- 
comes CTadually  richer  in  decay,  when  a  fresh  supply  may  be 
added  in  the  same  space  of  pot  room."     Mr.  Street  nnds  tha,t 
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potatoes  planted  in  moss  in  the  same  way  as  they  usually  are 
in  litter,  though  on  a  cold  clay  bottom,  produce  as  good  a 
crop  as  if  dung  has  been  used.  He  abo  finds  that  green  moss 
laid  in  a  heap  becomes  warm  in  a  few  days,  and  therefore 
thinks  it  may  be  serviceable  in  forming  hot-beds.  *^  The  de- 
composition will  be  very  gradual,  and  the  heat  moderate  and 
of  long  duration/'  A  medal  was  very  properly  voted  to  Mr. 
Street  for  his  experiments  on  this  subject. 

The  remaining  pf^rs  will  be  abridged  in  our  succeeding 
Number. 


Art.  III.     Verhandlun^en  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  GoT" 
tenhaues  in  den  Kontglich  Preussischen  Staaten.    Transactions  of 
the  Society Jbr  the  Advancement  of  Crardening  in  the  Royal  Prus' 
siah  States.    Part  II.  completing  Vol.  I.     Berlin.   4to.    1824. 
Tl^ates. 

This  part  contains  twenlr-six  articles,  a  number  of  which 
may  be  glanced  over  with  advantage. 

39.  Account  qfinhat  passed  at  the  Meeting  held  June  6. 1823. 

It  was  observed  that  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  in  its  native 
situations  in  the  East  Indies,  was  frequently  watered  by  the 
spray  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  court  ^dener,  Jacobi,  had 
grown  palm  plants  successfully  in  soil  mipregnated  with  saltn 
petre,  as  a  compensation  for  salt  water. 

[Tie  shores  of  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon are  skirted  by  a  natural  forest  of  cocoa  trees,  which  forms 
a  protecting  screen  to  the  vegetation  of  the  interior.] 

40.  Some  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  the  Frost  on  Vegetahlest 
during  the  Winter  of  1822-3.  By  Ptofessor  Link,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

Plants,  the  construction  of  whose  stems  is  formed  by  suc- 
cessive rings  or  layers  of  fibre,  are  less  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  frost,  than  such  as  are  formed  of  only  one  ring  or  layer  of 
fibre,  though  the  stem  in  the  one  case  should  be  as  thick  ais 
in  the  other.  It  would  follow  from  this  deduction  from  ex- 
perience, that  monocotyledonous  plants  should  be  more  easily 
destroyed  by  frpsX  than  dicotyledoneae,  herbaceous  plants 
mdre  easily  than  trees,  and  stems  and  young  shoots  of  one 
year's  growth  more  easilv  than  those  of  three  years'  growth, 
which  is  believed  to  be  tne  case.  When  frost  has  destroyed 
part  of  the  tree  or  plant,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  cut  it 
down,  but  to  leave  it  to  push  wherever  it  can,  and  afterwards 
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only  cut  away  those  parts  on  wbidi  no  baves  have  been 
pioduoed. 

4>1.  On  grafting  under  the  Bark.    By  'Mr.  Benade^  Pastor  and 
Rector  of  Hoyerswerda. 

After  many  years*  experiaice,  Mr.  Benade  holds  that 
grafting  under  the  bark,  whether  for  old  trees  or  yonnff,  weak 
or  strong  scions,  is  the  easiest,  the  most  generally  apjmcable, 
the  surest  of  success,  and  the  healthiest  mode  of  grafting.  He 
knows  only  one  objection  to  it,  which  is,  that  the  operation 
cannot  be  conveniently  performed  but  while  the  sap  is  in 
motion,  and  when  the  bark  will  readily  separsCte  irom  the 
wood.  As  this  is  the  case  in  trees  only  for  a  short  period,  it 
mightiprove  inconvenient  in  extensive  nurseries,  where  all  the 
grafting  was  performed  by  one  or  two  hands ;  but,  in  other 
cases,  we  can  assert  from  om*  own  observation,  that  slippix^ 
down  the  scion  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  is  the  most 
certain  mode  of  attaining  success  in  this  operation.  What  is 
aoeant  by  the  healthiest  mode  of  grafting,  will  perhaps  be 
understood  when  we  state  [that  the  Germans  have  a  term 
api^cable  to  the  object  of  grafting,  for  which  we  have  np 
corresponding  expression  in  the  I^lish  language;  this  -is 
Fereddungi  Ikerally,  ennobling :  by  wUch  it  appears  that  they 
consider  the  operation  of  grafting,  the  term  for  which  is 
Pfrosfen  (to  graft),  not  so  much  as  a  mode  of  propagating 
trees,  as  of  ameliorating  or  ennobling  their  fruits.  This  seems 
lb  be  the  original  idea  of  the  use  of  grafting,  the  performance 
f£  the  operation  being  supposed  to  ameliorate  to  a  certain 
extent,  independently  altogether  of  the  qualities  of  the  stock 
or  scion.  Every  reader  k^ows  that  grafting  in  the  present 
day  is  chiefly  considered  as  a  mode  of  propagating  or  perp^ 
tuating  plants,  though  partly  also  of  improving  or  modifying 
edible  firuits. 

42.  Opmion  of  the  Committee  on  the  foregoing  Treatise. 

The  Conunittee  allow  all  the  advantages  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Benade,  but  that  of  its  being  ^^  the  most  generally  applicable.'' 
The  single  period  in  which  it  is  applicable,  they  say,  is  when 
the  sap  is  rising  in  spring,  a  period  which,  in  the  climate  of 
Berlin,  seldom  lasts  longer  than  the  two  last  weeks  of  April, 
and  the  two  first  of  May.  In  all  other  respects,  this  mode  of 
grafting  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Benade  says  it  is.  The  Committee 
recofon^end  the  practice  of  all  the  different  n)odes  of  en- 
nobling; viz.,  inarching  {copuliren)^  in  February,  March,  and 
April ;   grafting  under  the  bark  {prog^  hint^  die  rinde)^ 
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in  April  and  May ;  budding  with  th^  pusbing-eye  {ocuUrAi 
atifs  treibende  auge\  in  June  or  July;  budding  with  the 
sleeping-eye  {oculiren  auf*s  schlqfende  auge)^  in  August  and 
April. 

43.  Remarh  on  forcing  Cherries.    By  Mr.  Fintelmann,  Gardener 
to  the  King,  in  the  Isle  of  Peacocks^  on  the  L^ke  at  Potsdam. 

1.  Cherries  of  the  Double  May  sort  {doppelte  maikirsche) 
grafted  on  the  common  wild  cherry,  are  planted  in  pots  in 
autumn  in  common  garden  soil,  mixed  with  leaf  mould* 
They  are  plunged  in  a  sheltered  situation,  exposed  to  the  sun; 
and,  in  the*  beginning  of  winter,  the  pots  and  roots  are  well 
protected  from  frost,  by  being  covered  with  litter. 

2.  In  the  following  spring,  the  blossom  buds  are  broken  off 
as  soon  as  they  appear ;  and,  by  the  end  of  June,  all  the  shoots 
which  have  pushed  freely  have  their  points  pinched  ofi^  so  as 
to  leave  not  more  than  six  buds,  which  buds  by  that  opera- 
tion become  blossom  buds. 

S.  The  plants  generally  remain  in  pots  only  one  year  be- 
fore they  are  for^.  Before  they  are  taken  in  they  must 
at  least  have  sustained  8^  (Reaumur=14°  Fahr.)  of  cold, 
otherwise  they  are  found  to  break  very  irregularly.  The 
blossoms  are  thinned  out,  so  much  so,  that  where  fifteen  have 
appeared,  not  more  than  three  have  been  allowed  to  expand. 
The  construction  of  the  house  in  which  the  forcing  is  com- 
menced varies  according  to  the  season.  When  the  trees  are 
taken  in  in  December  and  January,  the  glass  of  the  roof  must 
be  much  steeper  than  when  they  are  not  taken  in  till  February 
and  March. 

4.  Heat  is  communicated  Iw  flues  in  stoves,  commencing 
with  46°  Fahr. ;  the  trees  are  frequendy  sprinkled  with  luke- 
warm water,  and  the  roots,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept 
quite  dry  for  some  time  before,  well  soaked  with  hot  water. 
Mr.  Fintelmann  boils  one  half  of  the  water,  and  mixes  it  with 
the  other  half;  and  he  uses  water  of  this  temperature  till 
within  fourteen  days  of  the  trees  coming  into  blossom. 

5. •When  the  buds  break  out  into  bloom,  watering  over 
head  with  lukewarm  water  is  left  off,  but  the  stems  are  kept 
moist  by  rubbing  them  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  wet 
brush.  During  the  blooming  season,  the  temperature  is 
raised  from  46**  to  67°»  every  third  day  2^®  more  heat  being 
added.  Abundance  of  air  is  given,  and  shade  during  bright 
sunshine.  In  boisterous  weather  gauze  is  placed  over  the 
opening  through  which  the  air  is  admitted,  the  advantage  of 
which  J\fr.  Fintelmann  is  well  assured  of,  after  eight  years' 
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c*l*«ence.  To  cause  the  blossoms  to  set,  the  branches  and 
-spray  are  frequently  put  in  motion,  but  care  taken  ildt  to  mo^e 
the  main  stem,  by  which  the  fibrous  roots  mi^ht  be  injured. 

6.  When  the  fruit  is  settuig  and  swelling,  the  temperature 
most  be  kept  between  54^^  and  65%''. 

7.  When  the  fruit  is  stoninff,  the  temperature  is  lowered  to 
B9P  for  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  period  the  house 
must  be  shaded  in  bright  sunshine,  and  the  plants  watered 
over  head  once  or  twice  a  day, 

8.  When  the  stoning  is  completed  and  the  fruit  begins  to 
swell,  the  temperature  is  again  raised  to  65^^  and  no  more 
shade  ffiven,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  acquire  a  high  fla- 
vour, through  the  operation  of  the  sun's  rays ;  to  facilitate 
the  action  of  which  on  the  fruit,  the  superfluous  leaves  are 
removed.  By  this  practice,  plants  begun  to  be  forced  in  De* 
cember  commonly  produce  ripe  cherries  in  February;  but 
Mr.  fintelmann  has  sometimes  had  them  even  in  January, 
though  without  a  good  taste.' 

9.  Recent  experience  has  taught  Mr.  Fintelmann  that 
cherries  will  force  remarkably  well  in  sawdust,  or  chopped 
Tnoss,  mixed  with  some  powdered  unbumt  lime.  Plants 
grown  one  year  in  two  vears  old  sawdust  and  a  little  powder 
of  lime,  put  into  the  forcing-house  on  the  16th  of  January, 
gave  ripe  fruit  by  end  of  February. 

Mr.  Fintelmann  b  considered  by  his  countrymen  as  ex- 
celling in  the  forcing  of  cherries ;  and  some  of  the  points  of 
his  practice,  such  as  shortening  the  shoots  to  produce  blos- 
som buds,  thinning  the  blossoms,  the  previous  exposure  to 
cold,  and  the  use  of  hot  water,  seem  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  the  British  gardener. 

44.  Remarks  by  the  Committee  on  an  Instrument  for  ringing  the 
Bark  qfTreesy  invented  hy  M.  Gerdun^  Watchmaker  of  St(dpe. 
The  instrument  is  not  described ;  but  the  C!ommittee  state 
that  it  will  answer  the  end  proposed.  They  very  properly 
add,  that  ringing  is  a  practice  very  liable  to  be  abused,  and 
that  it  should  seldom  or  never  be  performed  on  stems  or 
branches,  but  only  on  shoots  of  one  or  two  years'  growth  which 
are  over-luxuriant,  addmg  the  usual  caution,  never  to  make 
the  ring  wider  than  may  be  healed  over  the  following  season. 

45*  Abstract  of  tohat  passed  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  hdd 
August  10.  1823. 

C&ctus  speci^sus  has  been  flowered  in  the  open  air,  and 
kept  through  the  winter  in  a  cold-house  {im  kalten  gewachs-- 
hms)  by  MT  Fleischingen  The  temperature  of  the  cold-house 
never  exceeded  50^  and  the  pots  were  kept  perfectly  dry. 
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The  'remainder  of  this  paper  enumerates  the  titles  of  vt^ 
tides  approved  of  for  publication,  the  substance  of  which  we 
shall  give  in  a  future  Number. 


Ayit,  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardetiingy  Agriculture^  Botany^, 
Rural  Architecturey  Sfc.  published  since  June  last,  toith  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting* 

Britain. 

Curti^s  Botamcal  Magazine^  or  FUnoer^Garden  displayed  ;^  Ndw  Series 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.    In  svo  Numbers ;^5s.  6d.  coloured;  5f.  plain. 

No,  VIL  for  July,  contami 

S748  to  2754. — Zygop^talon  {zygo,  to  unite ;  the  five  petals  are  united  at 
the  base)  Mackkit;  SO  and  l,  and  Orchides.  A  plant  of  great  beauty,  and 
amongst  the  most  show^  of  its  family. 

Ca^oph^s  arom&ticus  (j^«27.)»  Gove  Spice;  12  and  1,  and  Jliyp- 
t^e».  A  moderate-sized  tree  of  the  East  India  Islands,  suppcMsed  to^have 


been  known  in  Europe  since  the  seventh  centurjr.  It  is  now  cultivatid 
in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amenca.  The  clove  of  com- 
merce is  the  unexpanded  flower  (a),  the  corolla  forming  a  ball  or  spher^ 
on  the  top,  between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx ;  thub,  with  the  narrow  base  or 
cermen  tapering  downwards,  giving  when  dry  the  appearance  of  a  nail  (fi)  I 
hence  the  French  Clou,  from  which  the  English  Clove  is  evidently  de- 
rived. The  uses  of  cloves  in  domestic  economy  and  medicine  are  suf- 
ficiently known.  **  The  cloves  are  gathered  by  tne  hand,  or  beaten  with 
reeds  so  as  to  fall  upon  cloths  placed  under  the  tree,  and  dried  by  the  fire, 
or,  what  is  better,  in  the  sun.  The  fully  formed  berries  (c)  are  preserved  in 
sugar,  and  eaten  after  dinner  to  promote  digestion." 

Telfalna  pedkta ;  22  and  5,  and  CUcurbitkcoGe  Nhandirobese.  An  extra- 
ordinaiy  climbing,  plant,  fit>m  the  eastern  coast  of  Afiica.  The  firuit  is 
three  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  fiill  of  seeds  as  large 
as  chestnuts,  which  are  as  excellent  and  agreeable  as  almonds,  and  when 
pressed  yield  an  abundance  of  oU,  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  olives,  t^ec- 
ennial ;  on  the  margins  of  forests,  eAv^opki^  the  trees  with  its  branches. 
Plants  have  flowered  in  the  stove  at  Bury  Hill.  Mr.  Telfisdr  has  sent  seeds 
from  the  Mauritius  to  the  Isle  of  Bourlx)n,  New  Holland,  Otaheite,  an(i 
New  Zealand,  and  will  thus  ^have  the  honoiu*  of  giving  a  most  useful 
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vegetable  to  Boankind  at  largei  as  well  at  a  name  to  a  new  imd  verf  beau- 
tiful olant.*' 

Sida  pulch^Ua;  16  and  13,  and  ilfalvkceae.    New  Holland^  and  nearly 
hardyw — Ackaa  pennin^is.  Feather-nerved  Acacia. 

No,  VIH.foT  August,  cotUaitu 
2755  to  2761. — Gungora  (A.  Cf.  y  Gongora,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  patron 
of  Mutis)  specidsa ;  20  and  1,  and  Orchldese.  Oneof  the  most  curious  of  Bra- 
rfian  epiphytes.  From  the  garden  of  R.  Harrison,  Esq.,  at  Aighburgh,  near 
Liverpool.  Flowers  yellow,  large,  fragrant,  and  the  cup  at  the  base  of  the 
labellum  filled  with  honey,  and  sometimes  emptied  and  refilled  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  May;  easiest  culture. — MvHstica  omdnklis,  Officinal,  aromatic,  or 
ine  Nutmeg  Tree  ijlg,  28.) ;  Dioe'cia  Monad^lphia  and  Myristiceae.  A  trefe 


of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  fix)m  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high^ 
with  a  greyish  brown  bark,  whorls  of  spreading  branches,  elliptical  smooth 
leaves  six  inches  long,  and  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  the  lily  of-  the 
valley.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  of  the  size  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  of 
a  small  pear  (a).  **  The  flesh,  which  abounds  in  an  astringent  juice,  is  of 
a  yellowish  colour  (6),  almost  white  within,  and  four  or  five  Hnes  in  thick- 
ness: this  opens  into  two,  nearly  emial,  longitudinal  valves  (c  d),  and  pre- 
tentt  to  view  the  nut  (« ),  surrounded  by  its  arillus  or  mace  (/),  which  soon 
(feops  out,  and  the  husk  (6)  withers."  The  colour  of  the  nut  when  firesh  is 
a  Ixilli^nt  scarlet ;  when  dry  it  becomes  homy,  brittle,  and  of  a  yellow 
brown  ;  the  shell  (g)  is  very  hard,  and  not  above  half  a  line  thick ;  it  en<> 
velopes  the  kernel,  or  nutmeg  of  the  shops  {h),  which  is  of  an  oval  or  ellip- 
Ucal  form,  pale  brown,  and  a&erwards  fijrrowed  on  its  surface.  Its  outsiae 
is  very  thin,  its  inner  substance  or  albumen  (t)  firm,  whitish,  with  red  veins^ 
abounding  in  oil.  The  tree  bears  both  blossoms  and  fruit  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  assists,  with  other  aromatic  tree»  and  shrubs,  to  form  that 
atmosphere  of  fra^^ance  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  in  which  the  na- 
tives believe  the  birds  of  paradise  perpetually  float.  "  Long  before  the  East 
India  Islands  were  discovered  by  tne  Portuguese,  the  nutnee,  as  well  as  the 
clove,  seems  to  have  been  known  in  Europe  through  tne  medium  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and,  since  the  year  1.510,  when  the  first  Portuguese 
navigators  visited  those  islands,  they  have  probabljr  been  known  as  an 
article  of  commerce;  yet,  down  to  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  nothing  was 
known  of  the  plant  that  produced  this  precious  fruity  nor  till  M.  C^r^, 
director  of  the  royal  gardens  in  the  Isle  of  France,  communicated  specie 
Yocms  and  observations  to  the  Chevalier  de  Lamarck.'*  The  Dutch,  having 
possession  of  the  Spice  Islands  in  1619,  encouraged  to  the  utmost  of  their 
pow^  the  cultivation  of  the  nuineg  in  a  few  of  them,  pursuing  the  same 
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line  of  policjr  as  tbey  did  with  regard  to  the  dove,  and  long  retaining  th^' 
monopoly  of  culture  :  but,  in  1772,  M.  Poivre  introduced  the  nutm^  to 
the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  as  well  as  the  clove ;  from  thence  it  was 
sent  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and  afterwards  taken  by  the  British  to 
Bencolen,  in  Sumatra,  where  it  is  grown  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The 
Dutch  appear  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  dioecious  nature  of  the 
nutmeg  tree,  and  of  the  consequent  sterility  of  many  of  the  trees ;  but  the 
French,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  ascertaining  that  one  male  plant  is  sufficient 
for  a  hundred  females,  graft  seedling  plants  with  the  two  sexes  in  that  pro- 
portion, and  hence,  besides  having  no  superfluous  trees,  the  plantation 
comes  much  sooner  into  bearing.  The  culture  of  the  nutm^  does  not 
succeed  so  well  in  the  West  as  in  the  East  Indies,  as  the  Rev.  L.  Gruiiding 
{Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  123.)  experienced  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Vincent.  In  the 
Moluccas,  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  July,  November,  and  April ;  the  outer 
pulpy  coat  is  removed,  and  afterwards  the  mace,  with  a  kmie.  '*The  nuts 
are  placed  over  a  slow  fire,  when  the  shell  becomes  very  brittle,  and  the 
seeds,  or  nutmegs,  drop  out :  these  are  then  soaked  in  sea-water,  and  im- 
pregnated with  lime,  a  process  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  seeds  from  the  attack  of  insects,  and  of  destroying  their  v^etating 
property.  It  further  prevents  the  volatilization  of  the  aroma.  The  mace 
IS  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  after  which 
it  is  tit  for  exportation.  The  uses,  both  of  the  mace  and  nutmeg,  are 
well  known,  whether  in  a  medical  or  osconomical  point  of  view.  The 
whole  fruit,  preserved  in  sugar,  is  brought  to  table  with  the  dessert,  but  not 
till  after  the  acrid  principle  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  removed  bv  re- 
peated washings.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  nutmeg  and  the 
mace  by  distil&tion,  and  a  less  volatile  one  by  expression."  Plants  may  be 
had  in  the  nurseries,  and  their  culture  and  propagation  resembles  that  of 
other  individuals  of  the  same  natural  order. 

Ceratlola  (the  dimin.  of  Ararat,  a  little  horn ;  the  flowers)  mcoldes,  Heath- 
like Ceratiola ;  Empetr^.  A  twig^  shrub  from  sandy  soils  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Its  specific  name  and  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  will,  or  ought,  to 
convey  to  the  reader  every  other  idea  that  he  could  desire  as  to  its  appearance 
and  culture. — S2dam611is,  Soft^i«afV(/Sida;  il/alv^cese.  A  stove  mallow-like 
shrub  of  ten  or  twenty  feet,  with  orange-yellow  flowers  in  abundance. 
Peru.  .  Easiest  culture. — Dorstenta  ceratos&nthes.  Homy-flowered  Dor- 
stenia ;  CTrtic^.  A  stove  herbaceous  plant  from  South  America,  with  a 
very  curious  receptacle. — Gnidia  (from  Gnidia  in  Caria,  according  to 
Dioscorides  and  Plmy^  tomentdsa.  Downy  Gnidia ;  Thyme! ^.  \  twig^ 
shrub  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  yellow  flowers  in  March  and  Aptu» 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope ;  and  the  easiest  culture. 

The  cover  of  tnis  Number  contains  an  address  *'  to  those  who  have  in- 
complete sets  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,'*  in  which  Mr.  Curtis,  the  highly 
respectable  proprietor,  expresses  nis  hope  that  the  additional  sixpence, 
which  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  putting  on  some  reprinted  numbers  of 
the  old  series,  will  not  '*  disturb  the  confidence  of  his  numerous  fiiends  and 
subscribers.'*  He  also  states  that  the  sale  of  the  new  series  is  increasing, 
and  that  "  he  hopes  it  will  soon  reach  to  that  extent  which  will  become 
profitable ;  although,  to  uphold  a  work,  the  parent  of  all  works  of  a  likb 
nature,  and  originating  in  his  fimiily,  he  would  even  conduct  it  without 
profit ;  yet  he  cannot  but  hope,  that  in  the  end  he  shall  find  verified,  that 
reward  sweetens  labour."  We  confidently  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
and  that  Mr.  Curtis's  recent  and  continued  exertions  to  improve  his  work, 
coupled  as  they  are  with  so  much  honourable  and  liberal  feelinc,  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  public.  To  those  who  know  little  of  the  arcana  of 
authorship  and  publtthing,  it  may  seem,  on  the  part  of  a  tradesman,  a  mere 
figurative  expression,  to  say  that  he  will  carry  on  a  work  without  pr^t ;  but 
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fbofle  who  know  Mr.  CortUy  and  have  seen  Ms  splendid  works  on  oamellifls 
and  florist's  flowers,  which  never  can  have  returned  him  a  tithe  of  their 
cost,  will  readily  believe  his  assertion. 

Edwardt^s  Botanical  Eeguier,   Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F.L  S.  In  8vo 
Numbers.    4s.  coloured. 

No,  CXLIX.  for  Jufy,  conUtms 
1074  to  1080. — Mor€p^a  catenulkta,  QhvinrdoUcd  Morsea.  Nearly  akin  to 
M.tridio(des.  Stove;  May. — ilckcia  subceenilea,  Blue-tor^arf  Acada.  Hand- 
some, remarkable  for  the  fine  copious  blue  bloom  with  which  it  is  covered. — 
(^ttvolvulus  scrobiculktus,  Pitted  Convolvulus.  A  twining  annual  from  Ame- 
rica* remarkable  for  the  deep  pits  of  its  leaves. — Urvlllea  femi^inea ;  8  and  1, 
and  Sapindkceae.  A  remarkable  stove  plant,  twining  and  clinging  by  means  of 
the  lowest  pedicels  of  its  racemes,  which  are  sterile  and  converted  into  ten- 
drils, to  the  length  of  twenty  feet. — Camellia  reticulata.  A  splendid  new 
species  brought  from  China,  by  Captain  Rawes,  to  T.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  at 
Bromley.  {Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  i.  p.  541.)  It  is  distinguished  by  its  rigid,  flat, 
strongly  reticulated  leaves,  and  also  by  its  silky  ovanum. — Pbidium  (a  name 
of  Dioscorides  for  the  Pomegranate)  pyriferum.  Pear-bearing  Guava.  P. 
pyrifenim,  pomiferum,  polycarpum,  and  Cattlei^niim,  are  readily  fruited  in 
our  stoves :  the  last,  or  purple  Guava,  is  the  most  valuable,  and  has  pro- 
duced abundance  of  excellent  fruit,  with  no  trouble,  in  the  stove  of  the  gen- 
tleman whose  name  it  bears  as  a  specific  distinction. — ^chys  (ttachj/s,  a 
spike)  grandidentkta,  I.Arse-toothed  Staehvs;  14  and  1,  and  Labi^ts.  A 
hardy  herbaceous  plant  ^om  Chile,  by  Nlr.  M'Rae  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  ]  825.  Mr.  Rae  also  sent  S.  albicaulis,  a  remarkable  species,  and 
some  others  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden. 

Noi  CL,for  August,  contains 

1081  to  1087. — Ananassa  bractekta,  CWnuon-bracted  Pine-apple;  6'and  1, 
and  Bromelikceas.  **  A  superb  plant,  the  great  merit  of  which  consists  in 
the  clear  deep  crimson  bracteae  of  the  flowering  spike,  which  retain  their 
colour,  although  less  brilliant,  in  the  ripe  fruit.  1  he  fruit  is  also  of  very 
rood  quality.  Introduced  from  Brazil,  by  way  of  Portupeil,  in  1820,  by  R. 
Barclay,  Esq.  F.L  S.H.S. — Collinsta  (a  botanist  and  mineralogist  of  Philadel- 
phia) parviflora,  Small-flowered  CoUinsia.  **  A  hardy  annual  nrom  Colombia, 
more  remarkable  as  a  botanical  curiosity,  than  as  an  ornamental  plant." — Cal- 
ceolaria integrif61ia  var.  angtistifolia;  Scrophularineae.  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol.ii. 
p.  187.)  **  AhaJf-hardysufihiticose  plant,  well  adapted  for  planting  in  the  open 
Dorder  in  masses  during  the  summer,  and  for  ornamenting  a  conservatory  in 
winter.  It  is  always  in  flower,  and  is  cultivated  and  increased  with  the 
greatest  facility.  If  nailed  to  an  east  or  west  wall,  and  protected  with  a 
mat,  it  will  survive  our  winters,  and  flourish  exceedingly ;  but,  on  a  south 
wall,  it  is  too  much  scorched  by  the  sun." 

Taberocemontan/igratissima;  Apocynese.  A  fragrant  stove  shrub,  with 
white  flowers  in  September,  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  growing  freely  in 
loam,  peat,  and  sand.  (See  p.  52.)  ^Musckri  (moschos,  musk)  gla6cum, 
Glaucous-/rtRm/  Musk  Hyacinth.  A  bulb  from  Persia,  apparently  quite 
hardy. — i>ianthus  (dies,  divine,  anthos,  a  flower;  of  divine  beauty)  suf- 
fruticosa.  A  half-hardy  suffiiitescent  Chinese  pink,  flowering  freely  firom 
July  to  October,  and  highly  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  has  not  been  dis- 
covered in  a  single  state,  and  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  common  In- 
dian Pink,  Di^nthus  chin6isis. 

(Tphrys  {ophrys,  eyebrow ;  arched  form  of  the  leaves  of  the  cal}^^) 
atr^ta,  Dark-£p;>edOphrys.  From  Rome  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1826, 
by  Signor  Mauri ;  the  roots  dried,  and  packed  in  paper  like  seeds  !  It  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Lindley,  that  the  roots  of  several  other  orchideous  plants 
of  the  South  of  Europe  were  received  from  Signor  Mauri^  similarly  packed, 
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at  the  nine  tinie»  and  that  "  they  hanre  all  aaoceeded  perftctly,  altiiouglk* 
when  the  roots  arrived  in  England  they  were  to  shiireUed  in  appearance^ 
that  it  was  not  expected  that  they  would  have  survived."  The  experience 
dius  sained,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  lost  on  botanical  collectors.  We  wish 
it  had  been  stated  at  what  period  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  the  roots  were 
taken  up  to  be  dried :  the  orchideas  of  this  country,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered, are  best  removed  when  coming  into  flower ;  but,  we  presume,  these 
bulbs  must  have  been  taken  up  by  Signor  Mauri  when  the  flowers  and 
leaves  were  beginning  to  decay. 

BolamcalCabiiiH.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to  and  8vo  Farts.  S»,  and  Ss.  6^.. 

Part  CXXIILfor  July,  contahu 

1281  to  1230. — ^if  cer  h^bridum.  A  fine  bold-leaved  tree,  from  the  east  of 
Europe ;  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. — Hdvea  linearis.  New 
South  Wales.  Green-house;  seeds;  sandy  peat.— Stypb^lia  viridiflbre.  A 
moderate-sized  dirub  from  Port  Jadcson  in  1791.  Green-house;  cuttings; 
sandy  peat. — Drace^a  terminklis.  A  magnificent  red-leaved  plant,  firom  the 
East  India  Islands,  where  it  is  planted  by  all  the  inhabitants  for  ornament, 
and  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  their  gardens.  Cuttings ;  loam  and  peat. — 
AckcuL  texif^lia.  Handsome. — Epkcris  paluddsa.  An  elegant  white-flowered 
heath-looking  shrub,  two  feet  high,  from  New  South  Wales  in  1884.  Green* 
house ;  cuttings ;  sandv  peat. — Poly^a  gran<fifl6ra.  Elecant ;  neariy  al- 
lied, but  more  beautiful  tnan  P.  myrtifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Layers  ; 
peat  and  loapi. — jSrica  patens.  Bushy.  A  foot  in  height,  and  reiddish  purple 
flowers  in  April.^-Grevfllea  pub^scens.  A  low  bu^y  shrub  from  New  Hol- 
land in  18S4.— Epid^ndrum  polybiilbon,  a  curious  plant  firom  Jamaica,  of 
easy  culture. 

Part  CXXIX»for  Augustf  cantains 

1251  to  1S40. — A^iout  cordifblia,  Heart4eaved  Alder.  A  beautiful  tree 
fi^m  Naples  in  1880,  perfectiy  hardy,  and  deserving  a  place  in  every  shrub-> 
bery<— Trillium  erythrodirpum.  A  mountain  bog  plant  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  parts  of  North  America.— Chorizema  Henchm4nnt.  A  weak  stra^^ling 
shrub,  with  a  profusion  of  highly  beautiful  pea-flowers  in  April  and  May, 
New  Holland.  Cuttings ;  sandy  peat. — Davi^sta  aciculkris.  A  low  shrub, 
with'prickly  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  May.  New  South  Wales.  Seeds; 
sandy  peat. — indicia  brevifolia.  **  A  most  brilliant  plant,  not  many  flowers 
being  of  a  brighter  yellow."  New  Holland.  Cuttings ;  loam  and  peat.  Pul- 
tenof'a  cindicb.  A  bushy  shrub,  thickly  beset  with  leaves,  which  are  covered 
with  downy  hairs;  bright  flowers  in  May.  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  Mackay. 
Cuttings ;  sandy  peat. — Camdlta  japonica  var.  coccinea.  A  scarlet-flow- 
ered Camellia,  raised  from  seeds  by  Mr.  Alnutt  of  Clapham.— Bossise'a  len- 
ticulkris.  A  shrub  of  littie  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  with  pea-flowers,  from 
New  Holland  in  1885. — Erica,  tetragona. — Cypripedium  arietinum.  (p.  71.) 

Flora  Australdnca :  by  Robert  Sweet,  FX.S.  &c.  Monthly.  3$.  coloured  ; 

2s,  plain.  , 

No,  II,  for  July,  contmnt 
5  to  8.  —  Oxyldbium  {oxyt,  sharp,  and  kboit  a  pod)  obtusif51ium ;  Ir^u- 
mindsse,  Papilionkcese  Sopnorese.  **  A  pretty,  dwarf-branching,  upright 
shrub,"  with  dark  orange-coloured  flowers.  From  King  George's  Sound,  by 
Mr.  William  Baxter,  C.M.H.S.  (the  collector  of  F.  Henchman,  Esq.  F.IJ5. 
H.S.)  to  the  Clapton  Nursery  of  Mr.  J.B.  Mackay,F.L.S.  H.S.&C.  in  1885.— 
Jc^a  Oxyp^dnis.  A  handsome,  bushy,  spreading  evergreen  shrub.— Gre- 
villea  condnna.  A  handsome,  erect,  bushy,  evergreen  shrub,  from  the  green- 
house of  Robert  Barclay,E8C|.  F.L.S.H.S.,  of  Bury  Hill.— Pim^lea  decusskta; 
Tliymeles.  A  handsome,  upnght-branching, evergreen  shrub,  from  the  nursery  ' 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Mackay,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  W.  T.  Alton,  Esq.  from 
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Ae  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew, — a  drcamftance  thai  We  are  glad  to  mendoil) 
and  should  be  happy  to  have  occasion  frequently  to  repeat,  as  a  6ym[)tom 
of  improved  feeling  towards  his  brethren/ in  the  Director  of  the  king'tf 
gardens* 

No,  II L  for  August,  cotUeant 
9  to  19.  —  Bossiae^tf  rhombifolia;  17  and  10,  andX^mindss  Papilio- 
n^ese  L6tex,  A  dwarf-branching,  evergreen  shrub,  with  brilliantyellow 
and  purplish  red  pea-flowers*  From  New  South  Wales  to  the  Fulham 
JNiuvery,  by  Mr.  C.  Eraser.  —  Melaleikca  sckbra ;  18  and  12,  and  Jliyrt^esB 
3iyTtibse.  A  pretty  evergreen  shrub,  resembling  a  small  cypress,  or  cedar. 
All  the  melaleucas  are  ofa  singular  kind  of  beauty;  el^nnt,  showy,  splen- 
did, and  not  very  common,  though  of  easy  culture.  —  Orthrosdnmus  (or- 
Mrof,  morning,  anMof,  a  flower)  multiflbrus;  5  and  Ij  and  /rideae.  A  close- 
tufted,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  easiest  culture  in  a  cold-pit.  From 
Lucky  Bay,  by  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  to  the  Clapton  Nursery. — Ac^cm  mollis- 
sima.  A  sdfi^  upright,  bushy,  handsome,  sweet-scented  shrub:  one  of  the 
handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  and  a  most  desirable  plant  for  a  large 
green-4iouse  or  conservatory;  and,  for  the  open  air,  as  hardy  as  the  common 
myrtle.  From  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  F.H.S.J  where  there  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  this  and  other  rare  and  beautiful  New  Holland 
plants,  in  his  magnificent  curvilinear  conservatory. 

Geramdcetp.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.    In  Numbers.  Si.  each* 

No.  XCLfor  July,  contains 
361  to  364.  —  Pelargdnium  diversildbum  and  Splntt,  Cicdnium  glabii- 
Blium,  and  P.  lasiocaufon.    Handsome  hybrids. 

No.  XCII.  for  August,  contains 
365  to  568.  —  Pelargdnium  imperiMe, 'Cl^um,  obovktum,  and  return* 
Hybrids  of  unusual  splendour,  especially  the  first. 

ne  British  Flower^Cfarden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c  In  8vo  Numbers, 
Monthly.  3«.  each. 

No,  LIIL  for  Jufyy  contains 
S09  to  S15. —  Strept4nthera  {strejpho,  to  twist ;  its  anthers  twist  round 
the  style)  Regans ;  /ndjbfle.  A  beautiiul  bulb,  firom  the  Cape,  by  Mr.  SynnoL 
Flowered,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Colm  and  Mr.  Lee.-^ 
Musckri  macrodirpum;  ilsphodeleae.  Larger  than  M.moschktum,  and 
said  to  be  '^  one  of  the  principal  flowers  with  which  the  Turkish  ladies 
contrive  to  correspond  in  secret  with  their  lovers."  From  Constantinople, 
In  1812,  by  Lady  Liston,  to  the  Fulham  Nursery.  —  Wistaria  chin^nsis 
(Consequkna  of  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  422.).  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  hardy  climbers,  which  any  one  may  erow  by  the  side  of  his  house.  Layers, 
or  young  cutting  in  sand,  under  handglasses,  in  a  little  bottom  heat,  will 
root  readily. — Trillium  erythrodirpum,  Red-firuiteA  Trillium ;  jShiilac^ 
From  sphagnous  bogs,  on  the  high  mountains  of  Peimsylvania,  Carolina 
and  Canada;  but  succeeding  weU,  in  a  bed  of  peat,  in  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  ColviU  and  of  Mr.  Knight. 

No,  L IV.  for  August,  contains 
213  to  216.  —  Cyprip^um  arietbum,  Ram's-head  Ladies*-slipper.  All 
the  cypripediums  are  rare  and  beautifiil.  Among  an  importation  of  Ame^ 
rican  plants  and  seeds,  made  last  spring  by  Mr.  Georse  Charlewood,  F.L.S., 
and  now  growing  at  the  nursery  ot  Mr.  Dennis,  at  Cnelsel^  are  the  present 
species,  C.  hikmne,  parvifldrum,  pub^scens,  and  spectibUe,  all  flowering 
freely.  —  Erythrina  CHsta  g&Ili,  Cockscomb  Coral  tree.  A  stout-growing 
spongy-stemmed  shrub,  generally  kept  in  a  stove  or  conservatory,  but  sup- 
posed to  flower  fireely  in  me  open  air,  if  treated  like  Dahlia.  This  qiecies  k 
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often  ooofoiinded  wkh  R.  iiftiiri£5Iia»  from  which  It  may  be  dtstinguiifaed  hy^ 
the  smallnest  of  the  wings  of  the  flower.  —  N6cca  latifelia.  A  tall,  strong- 
growing,  uprkht,  soft-wooded  shrab,  with  termina]  heads  of  smaU,  white, 
flweet-soented flowers.  Mexico.  Planted  by  the  side  of  a  wall  in  a  southern 
aspect,  in  the  garden  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  bsq. — Claytonia  grancfiflora.  A 
pretty,  little,  red-flowering  plant,  with  a  tuberous  root,  from  the  garden  of 
R.  Barclay,  Esq.  ¥1,3.  &c. 

Gvffaib.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  In  Svo,  every  alternate  Month.  3$. 
No.  XIII,  for  Jidvy  contaam 
49  to  55.— ITelidnthemum  pil6sum.  White  flowers,  and  fit  for  rock-work. 
JET.  ibrmdsum.  A  handsome,  upright,  bushv  shrub,  the  larsest^flowered 
Fpedes  of  the  genus ;  petals  yellow ;  scarcely  hardy,  but,  like  ul  the  species 
crt  the  fiunitv,  may  be  easily  preserved  through  the  winter  in  a  pit.  —  jET. 
can6cens.  Handsome  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  narrow  canescent  leaves  ; 
**  the  darkest-coloured  flower,  if  not  the  handsomest  of  the  genus ;  requires 
protection  in  frosty  weather. —  dstus/iaurifdlius.  A  hardy,  strong,  band- 
some-growing  shrub,  with  abundance  of  large  white  flowers.  Common 
soil,  and  quite  hardy. 

The  BtUmne  Garden,  By  B.  Maund.    In  small  4to.  Lai^,  U,  6dL ;  small,  ]«.. 

Not,  XXXL  and  XXXII.  for  July  and  Augutt,  coniaht 
CVdcus  susi^nus.  Some  experiments  with  the  gathered  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  related,  by  which  it  appears  that,  in  a  temperature  of  70®,  and 
within  four  inches  of  two  lighted  candles,  they  were,  m  rather  less  than  an 
hour,  as  fully  expanded  as  in  the  mid-day  sun.— ijchlllea  Oav6nm^ 
(in  memory  of  N,  Clavenna,  an  Italian  botanist),  Bignonta  radicans, 
i^^ster  alpinus,  ^billa  bifdlia,  Schizanthus  {tckizo,  to  cut,  antkot,  a  flower; 
deep-cut  sts^roents  of  corolla)  p6rngens  (spreading),  jSiaxifr^  oppositi- 
f^lia,  and  Sil^e  {tialon,  saliva;  viscid  sudation  on  the  stems,  wfaicn  fre- 
quently entraps  flies,  &c.)  fimbrikta,  Fringed;^u>ertf(/  Catchfly. 

Medical  Botany,  ire     By  John  Stevenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss 
ChurchUi,  Esq.,  Surgeon.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  5i.  6d. 

No.  V.  for  May,  eontmm 
•  5blknum  Dulcamara  (dulcist  sweet,  amara,  bitter;  in  allusion  to  the 
flavour  of  the  herb  when  chewed).  Woody  Ntghtshade,  or  Bitter-«weeC 
Solanum ;  5  and  1,  Likridse,  L.  SoXknesR,  J.  On  banks  of  ditches, 
in  hedges,  and  on  old  walls,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  from  Norway  to 
Greece.  The  twigs  and  berries  are  narcotic  poisons  to  the  human  species, 
though  the  berries  produce  little  or  no  efiect  on  brute  animals.  Sometimes 
used  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic.  — DratMis  {diataley  a  finger-stall,  a  thimble; 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  corolla)  purpurea.  Purple  Foxglove.  The 
most  general  colour  of  the  flowers  is  purple,  but  it  is  ako  found  wild  with 
white  flowers.  One  of  the  most  showy  mdigenous  plants  of  Europe ;  in 
9cattered  woods  and  coppices.  A  powerful  narcotic  poison,  and  valuable 
diuretic  medicme,  mucn  used  in  tne  dropsy.  —  P&ris  {par  equal  In  num- 
ber, every  stem  bears  four  leaves,  and  no  more)  quadrifdlia  (four-leaved). 
Herb  Paris,  One-berry,  or  True-love.  (The  four  top  leaves  are  set  one 
against  another  in  form  of  a  true-love  knot,  and  the  plant  in  consequence 
was  used  in  love  philters.)  Narcotic,  but  little  used  in  medicine. — TYisdl^o 
(/fftfto,  to  cough)  /arfkra  {farfarut,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
white  poplar).  White  Poplar-leaved  Ck)lt8foot.  .  On  marly  clay  soils  in 
roost  parts  of  Europe ;  considered  pectoral  and  vulnerary  by  the  ancients, 
and  still  a  principal  ingredient  in  British  herb  tobacco.  ^  A  kind  of  tinder 
or  touchwood  is,  in  some  countries,  made  of  the  roots,  impregnated  with 
nitre.  The  nostrum  called  '  essence  of  coltsfoot '  is  composed  of  bal- 
sam of  Tolu,  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine ;  it'contains 
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MO  coltsfoot,  and  is  certainly  on«  of  the'  moat  banefiil  mgdicinei  tha£ 
could  have  been  imposed  upon  tlie  public  in  pectoral  casea^" 

{No,  VI.  b  analysed  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol  3.  p.  455.) 
iVb.  VILfor  Jtdyy  conUant 

S5  to  28. — i^b^um  jpalmkum,  till  lately  considered  as  the  true  rhubarb; 
but  Mr.  Don  having  shown  Dr.  Wallich's  R,  Emddi  to  be  the  medicinal 
plant,  the  authors  of  Medical  Botaw  intend  figuring  that  species  also  m  a 
future  Number.  We  think  it  very  ukely  that  the  roots  of  various  species 
are  used,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bark  of  diluent  species  of  Ciophona  is 
collected  as  the  true  bM.  Any  gardener  who  has  spare  plants  of  any  of 
the  sorts  grown  for  the  stalks,  may  slice  and  dry  their  roots,  and  use  them 
medidnalfy. — Tormentflla  ep^cta.  The  roots  contain  more  tannin  than 
any  other  vegetable,  excepting  galls  and  catechu.  Sometimes  used  as  an 
asoingent/ —  Pm  florentina.  The  dried  roots  smell  like  violets,  and  form 
the  orris  (Iris)  powder,  used  as  a  perfume,  and  in  tooth-powder.  —  >4conl- 
tum  nap^Uus.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  poisonous  in  its  green  state ;  but 
the  deleterious  and  acrimonious  qualities  arc  nearly  lost  by  drying  ^  It  has 
lately  been  used  in  fever,  rfaeumatiBm,  schimis,  &c.  To  remove  it,  as  a 
poison,  emetics  or  the  stomach  pump  are  resorted  to.  A  person  having 
eaten  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  Jfconitum  became  maniacal ;  the  surgeon 
who  was  called  to  his  assistance  declared  that  the  plant  was  not  the  cause  of 
his  disorder ;  and,  to  convince  the  company  that  it  was  perfectly  innocent, 
he  eat  freely  of  il^  and  soon  after  died  in  great  agony. 
No,  FIILfor  August,  contamt 

Flola  odorata,  Scented  Violet.  The  syrup  of  the  flowers  used  medicinally ; 
and  an  aqueous  tincture  of  them,  as  a  chemical  test,  to  change  blue  to  red, 
and  alkalies  to  green. — C&ssia  s^nna.  A  shrub  of  Arabia  and  Upper  Egypt,  two 
feet  high,  with  pennate  leaves,  and  yellow  pea^-flowers.  The  leaves  dried 
form  the  senna  of  the  shops,  a  well  known  and  active  purgative.  —  Papkver 
(from  papa,  pap,  or  the  sof^  food  given  to  children,  in  which  the  seeds  were 
put  by  the  Greeks  to  make  them  sleep)  iShoe^  (from  rkeo,  to  fall,  in 
allusion  to  the  petals  of  the  flower,  which  drop  soon  afler  their  expansion)^ 
Dropping^/fouvrffc/,  or  Common  Com  Poppy.  Frequent  in  com  fields  in 
Europe,  but  said  not  to  occur  in  America.  The  s^rup  of  the  leaves  has  been 
prescribed  in  coughs,  and  ^  opium  has  been  obtamea  from  the  capsules,  but 
m  so  small. a  quantity,  as  to  render  it  an  object  unworthy  of  the  trouble." — 
jf corns  {kore,  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  cure 
maladies  in  the  eye)  OUamus  (a  reed).  Reed  Acorns,  or  Sweet  Flag.  A 
well  known  aromatic,  indigenous  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  in  open  situations,  in  shallow  waters,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  but 
never  producing  its  spikes  unless  growing  in  water.  The  root  is  aromatic, 
and  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or  in  addition  to,  the  cinchona 
bark.  **  It  may  be  chewed  by  dyspeptic  persons,  and  the  juice  swallowed 
with  advantage  when  tonics  are  repuireu ;  and,  as  it  excites  a  copious  se- 
cretion of  saliva,  it  sometimes  relieves  the  pain  of  toothache. . . .  The 
whole  plant  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some 
that  the  French  snuff  a  la  violette  receives  its  scent  from  this  root. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  it  is  used  by  the  country  people  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  making  bitters."-  In  Poland,  the  floors  of  the  better  sort  of  people 
are  strewed  with  it  when  they  are  going  to  receive  company ;  and  the  leaves, 
bruised  by  the  feet  of  the  guests,  fill  the  rooms  with  a  grateful  odour,  not 
altogether  useless,  as  well  as  agreeable,  in  such  a  country. 

Trie  figures  in  diis  work  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  other 
botamcal  periodical;  but  half' the  plants  hitherto  given  have  such  slender 
claims  to  be  considered  medicinal,  that  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for 
stopping  short  of  half  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  our  opinion,  the  most 
powerful  poisons  and  medical  plants  ought  to  have  been  given  first,  and  one 
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hundred  plates  would  bav«  included  quite  enough  of  both.  When  dn*  wat 
done,  such  plants  as  the  corn  poppy,  violet,  orance,  &c.  mi^  have  fol- 
lowed, if  a  uemand  was  found  for  them,    A  medical  botany,  in  the  style 
and  at  the  price  of  Maund^s  Botanic  Garden,  is  a  desideratum.    However, 
if  there  be  a  demand  for  such  a  medical  botany  as  that  now  before  us,  the 
authors  and  publishers  are  perfectly  justifiable  in  going  on  with  the  siipply«i 
7%e  FUtriifi  Guide  and  CuUivatot's  Directory;  containing  the  choicest 
Flowers  cultivated  by  Florists,  including  Tulips,  HyacinUts,  Caniations» 
Pinks,^  Ranunculuses^  Auriculas,  Rosesi  £c*    Each  Number  will  contain- 
four  mithfully  coloured  Fkures;  and  every  subjact  will  be  accompanied' 
by  its  Name,  Histoiy,  Mo<fe  of  Culture  and  Preservation,  or  any  other 
Information  likely  to  prove  interesting  or  useful.   The  most  valued  sort» 
will  be  selected  from  tne  various  Collection^  and  each  Collection  specified 
from  which  the  Drawings  are  made.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.    Th» 
Drawings  by  E.  D.  Smith,  F.LJ3.,  Botanical  Artist.    To  be  continued 
Monthly,  and  Twenty-five  Numbers  to  complete  a  Volume.    Price  3f.f 
or  plain,  2f .    London.    Ridgway. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  this  work,  which  will  certainly  supply  s 
detideratum  in  botanical  publications,  and  gratify  the  taste  of  a  very  con- 
siderable number  who  are  admirers  and  cultivators  of  florist's  flowers,  with- 
out pretending  to  botanical  sdence.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Sweet,  the 
directions  for  culture  may  always  be  relied  on,  and  Mr.  Smith  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  drawings. 

No,  Ljfor  July,  conteaiM 
1  to  4. — The  Waterloo  Hyacinth,  l^e's  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  Auri- 
cula, Taylor's  Glory  Auricula,  and  BataiUe  d'Eyleau  Tulip.  All  handsome 
flowers,  very  well  coloured,  and  with  a  page  or  more  of  description  and 
remarks  on  theu*  culture.  With  respect  to  new  sorts  of  tulips,  Mr.  Sweet 
observes,  ^  Any  person  desirous  of  raising  fine  varieties  from  seed,  might 
generally  succeed  by  studying  what  colours  two  difierent  flowers,  when 
combined,  would  make ;  then  take  an  anther  fit)m  the  darkest  flower,  and 
rub  the  pollen  on  the  stigma  of  a  lighter  one ;  and  the  seedlings  from  that 
would  be  as  near  as  posable  intermediate  in  colour  when  come  to  per* 
fection." 

No,  II,  for  August,  contains 
5  to  8.  —  Rose  Brillante  Tulip,  Prince  Galitzin  Ranunculus,  LawrenceV 
Polyphemus  Tulip  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  L  p.  347.),  Davy's  Juliet  Pink.  The  last 
is  a  very  fine  flower,  but  we  are  sorry  Mr.  Sweet  did  not  adopt  a  better 
name  to  denote  its  hybrid  origin  than  Di4nthus  adulterinus  var.  JuliHi 
It  seems  the  plant  is  a  hybrid  l^tween  D.  plumkrius  and  D»  caryoph/Uus, 
raised  by  Mr.  Davy  of  the  King's  Road,  and  partakes  of  the  i^pearance 
both  of  the  pink  and  carnation.  It  is  well  worth  purchasing.  On  Mr.. 
Hogg's  mode  of  breaking  tulips  {Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  u.  p,  44.),  Mr.  Sweet 
observes,  that  '*  it  is  likely  to  succeed,"  and  '*  that  it  is  well  worth  snb- 
scribinff  for  at  a  guinea  each,  as  required  by  Mr.  Hogg  in  his  advertise- 
ment'    {GanL  Mag,^  vol.ii.  p.  356.) 

Flemings  Britisk  Farmer*s  Magaxme,  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Affidrs.  Quarterly.  4s. 

No.  IF.  for  Augyst,  contains 
1.  Original  Communications.  —  Mr.  Price's  Herefordshire  Cow,  engraved 
by  T.  Landseer.  The  Herefords  are  in  general  motley-faced,  often  with  a' 
large  proportion  of  white  intermixed  with  red,  forming  a  kind  of  roan. 
The  origin  of  this  breed  is  very  remote. — On  Smut  in  Grain,  by  John  Law- 
son,  jun.  of  Elgin.  The  disease  is  described  and  illustrated  by  twelve  well 
executed  wood-cuts  from  drawings  by  Sowerby ;  but  these  cuts  are  injudi- 
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cioiuly  printed  together  oaa  leparate  ledj^  like  m  coppeNpbte  enffmaog, 
instead  ofbemg  intermixed  with  the  text,  so  as  to  raoaaloog  with  it.  The 
theory  of  the  writer  ia,  diat  smut  in  gr^  b  produced  by  over-luxuriance 
in  the  plant,  and  that  this  tendency  to  over4uxuriancy  will  be  cbedted  by 
fteeping  in  salts  of  iron,  stale  urine,  ftc,  and  by  change  of  seed  from  one 
country  to  another.  ^  Should  any  new  method  be  discovered  of  preventing 
smut  in  grain,  that  method  will  consist  in  diminishing  the  tendency  which 
pain  has  to  become  over-luxuriant  when  removed  from  its  natural  situa- 
tion, and  brought  under  cultivation  by  man."  —  On  Working  Oxen,  by  J« 
TuIL  A  paper  which  we  transferred  to  the  Farmtt^s  Magaxine,  without 
consulting  Mr.  Tull,but  wludi,  we  trust,  he  will  approve  of. — Salt — Breeds 
of  Cattle.  —  Agriculture  of  Jersev.  —  On  the  present  condition  of  the 
British  Fanner,  and  On  Broom.  Two  piqjers  also  sent  by  us  to  Mr.  Flem-* 
ing.  — Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics.  Letter  I.  —  Queries  by  our 
correspondent,  W.  M.  of  Argyleshlre,  in  which  he  observes  "  that  it  is  not 
always  the  first  proposer  of  any  hypothesis  that  deserves  the  greatest  app/'o^ 
bation  from  the  public,  but  he  that  persists,  and  compels  us  to  give  in,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  longer  assailed  with  the  repetition  of  what  we  dislike 
or  disapprove ;  as  the  subject  may  be  auite  simple  when  at  last  admitted."-— 
On  Breeding  in  and  in ;  in  which  tlie  practice  is  advocated,  but  as  the 
proximity  of  the  individuals  is  not  stated,  the  areiiroents  go  for  nothing • 
What  is  to  be  gained  from  the  '^single  fact"  which  this  writer  says  » 
**  worth  all  the  theories  in  the  worid,"  that  *  the  wild  cattle  in  Chillingham 
Park  have  not  degenerated,  although  bred  in  and  in  for  some  hundred 
years  ?  "  In  our  opinion,  not  the  theory  of  •*  in  and  in,"  as  the  writer  sup* 
poses,  but  that  of  breeding  from  the  best  specimens,  whatever  may  be  their 
consanguinity ;  for,  where  animals  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  stronger  and 
more  perfect  males  will  first  feel  the  impulse  of  passion,  and  at  all  times  keep 
in  subordination  their  weak  and  impeHiect  bretnren.  According  to  Sir  John 
Sebriffht's  notions  of  breeding  in  and  in,  the  cattle  at  Chillingham  may  have 
bred  for  some  hundred  years  without  being  guilty  of  any  such  practice. 

On  Prize-fed  Oxen.  In  which  the  author  thinks  the  practice  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  community,  by  producing  bad  meat  at  an  extra  price.  —  On 
the  Advantage  of  using  steeped  Barley  instead  of  Oats,  for  the  Use  of 
Horses  and  Gattle.  From  wmch  the  balance  appears  to  be  SO  per  cent  in 
favour  of  barlev  steeped  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  laid  thick  in  a  heap 
for  forty-eieht  hours  more.^The  New  Malt  BUL-^Inquiry  concerning  the 
Causes  of  the  Distresses  of  1 825, 1 8S6,  and  1 827.  Letter  IL  bjr  Mr.  Gray. 
The  diminution  of  the  accommodation  by  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  argued, 
is  the  grand  cause,  though  other  causes  cooperated  with  it. — On  Mr.  Gray's 
Letters.  A  well-written  paper,  in  which  Mr.  Gray  is  blamed  for  treating 
certain  writers  of  high  consideration,  as  men  of  no  real  talent  —  List  of 
Smithfield  Club.— Patents.— Biographical  Notice  of  LC.Curwen,  Esq.M.P, 

Review  of  Bland's  Principles  ot  Agriculture,  a  small  4«.  volume,  here 
fiivourably  spoken  of ;  England's  Prosperity,  a  philanthropic  pamphlet 
by  a  Crentleman ;  The  Triid  of  the  English  Farmer,  a  fictitious  dialogue  ia 
defence  of  the  farming  interest 

2.  AgricuUural  In^Ugence.-^  Com  Trade.  Com  Averages  Bill.  Smith- 
field.  Fairs.  Scotland.  Ireland.  Wool  Trade.  Provision  Trade.  Hop 
Trade.  A^cultural  Reports  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Extracts 
from  Foreign  and  Colonial  Journals.  News  of  Agriculture.  Public  Sales 
of  Agricultural  Property.    Tarieties.    Obituary. 

3.  Sporting  JtUeliigence. -^Fox-hunting.  Radng.  The  Turf.  Stud 
Sales.    The  Chase.    Cricket    Miscellaneous. 

Our  readers  will  see  from  the  above  analysis  what  an  extensive  body  of 
information  is  brought  tocher  in  this  work,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  in 
utility,  as  it  already  does  m  sale,  that  of  its  predecessor  of  the  north. 
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1.  Haifa  doien  HinCs  on  Pictaraqtie  Domeitic  Ardiitectiire,  in  a  Seriei 
cfDengM  for  Gate-Lodgea^  GamdLecpef's  Cotti^e%  and^otber  Rnnl 
RcMdenccs.    Loud.    Sdedit.    4to.    lopbtet. 

%  Deagof  for  Pnrioiiage  HouMa»  Alms  Homes,  ftc  &e^  with  Examples 
of  G^Ues,  and  other  curious  Remains  of  Old  EngHsli  Architecture. 
LoDd.    4to.    SI  plates. 

Architectnfc  is  an  art  in  whidi,  till  lately,  very  few  of  its  modem  pro- 
fcsson  have  been  aUe  to  think  rifhtly.  With  the  reviTBl  of  the  Grecian 
style  in  this  country,  in  the  eany  part  of  the  serenteenth  centmy,  few 
ardbitects  could  carnr  thdr  views  fiirther  than  to  rules  and  precedents  in 
matters  of  detaiL  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  all  was 
considered  barbarous  that  was  not  Grecian ;  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  the  Gothic  style  came  into  vogue ;  and,  twenty  years  ago,  every 
young  architect  was  either  **  all  for  the  Grecian,''  or  '*  all  for  the  Gothic. 
A  superior  education,  and  a  certain  degree  of  the  study  and  practice  of 
sketching  objects  in  general,  has  led  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  abstract 
principles  ofcomposition  as  implied  to  form;  and  hence,  in  the  present  day, 
there  is  something  like  a  dawning  of  liberal  taste. 

The  cause  why  so  few  architects  have  been  enabled  to  think  rightly  in 
their  profession  may,  as  we  think,  be  traced  to  their  not  bdns  able  to  ana- 
lyse tne  sources  of  the  pleasures  derivable  from  works  of  architecture ;  to 
separate  the  accidental  associations  of  classical,  historical,  and  imitative 
beauty,  from  the  more  permanent  associations  of  fitness,  grandeur,  uni- 
formity, and  variety.  The  greatest  stumbling-block  to  young  architects, 
and  the  greatest  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  taste  in  the 
art,  both  to  artists  and  amateurs,  are  what  is  colled  the  five  orders.  Till 
lately,  whatever  could  not  be  reduced  to  them  was  considered  as  destitute 
of  proportion ;  a  word  which,  as  it  is  commonly  applied,  means  that  those 
forms  are  roost  pleasing  to  which  we  have  been  most  accustomed.  At  any 
rate,  the  beauty  of  proportion  is  merely  relative ;  of  one  part  of  a  building 
relatively  to  the  whole,  or  of  the  whole  relatively  to  some  preconceived 
Aotions  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  But  the  columns  of  a  building  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  than  the  stair- 
case or  chimney-tops ;  and  there  might  just  as  well  be  five  orders  of  steps  or 
of  chimneys,  as  five  orders  of  columns. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  we  have  asserted,  we  shall  take  a  brief  view 
of  the  different  source  of  satisfaction  which  buildings  are  calculated  to 
nfibrd,  and  these  we  shall  find  may  all  be  included  under  the  terms  fitness 
and  expression. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  beauty  sought  in  any  building  is  its  utility,  or 
fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed.  This  implies  in  the 
spectator  a  knowledge  of  the  usa^  of  society  in  that  particular  country 
where  the  buildine  was  erected.  The  next  principle  is  the  fitness  of  the 
parts  of  the  building  for  their  respective  situations  and  uses ;  and  this  im- 
plies in  the  spectator  a  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  materials  made  use 
of  in  the  structure. 

The  second  grand  principle  of  beauty  is  that  every  building  should,  by  its 
appearance,  communicate  the  idea  or  expression  of  what  it  is^;  and  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  in  the  expression  of  buildings, as  in  the  ex- 
pression of  other  objects,  there  must  be  low,  vul^,  common,  cultivated, 
refined,  elegant,  dignified,  and  other  expressions  indicative  of  difierent  grades 
in  the  progress  of  taste. 

The  former  part  of  architecture  is  founded  on  mechanical  and  general 
science ;  the  latter,  on  the  principles  of  beauty  as  applied  to  forms.  I'he 
lowest  degree  of  beaut}',  in  respect  to  form,  is  regularity  as  opposed  to  con- 
fusion ;  th6  highest  degree,  regularity  joined  with  variety  and  intricacy.  A 
second  source  of  beauty,  in  respect  to  form,  consists  of  imitation ;  and  this 
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b  one  iirinc^  source  of  the  pteesiire  dented  both  ftom  Qrecan  toid 
Gothic  buildiogs.   ' 

Exmrniniog  the  dedgns  before  us,  in  respect  to  their  fitness  for  dwellings^ 
we' should  say  that  the  cottages  of  the  lower  class  were  rather  deficient  in 
accommodation.  For  example,  the  first  design  for  a  gardener's  house,  not- 
withstanding its  elegant  exterior,  and  its  *'  sittine-room,  kitchen,  and  out^ 
house,  with  a  bedroom  and  seed4o{^  in  the  rooC'  has  neither  pantry  nor 
closet,  oven,  pigsty,  nor  hen-roost.  The  expense  of  this  building  is  esti* 
mated  at  255^,  which,  compared  with  the  accommodation,  shows  how  much 
more  anxious  the  architect  has  been  to  gratify  the  eye  of  his  employer, 
than  to  study  the  comfort  of  the  occupant.  No.  3.,  a  gamekeeper's  house, 
and  No.  5.,  a  bailiff's  or  forester's  house,  are  open  to  the  same  objections  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  and  to  the  additional  one  of  not  having  theur  floors  suf^ 
ficiently  raised  above  the  adjoining  surface.  No.  9.,  an  entrance  lodge,  ar> 
ranged  for  "a  sitting-room,  kitchen,  outhouse,  and  three  bedchambers,"  the 
estimated  expense  490/.,  is  very  handsome ;  but  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
&miiy  of  four  or  five  persons  to  maintain  in  the  interior  any  thing  like  that 
cleanliness,  comfort,  and  decorum,  that  are  required  to  correspond  with  the 
exterior  effect,  without  the  accommodations  which  we  have  enumerated  ? 
Trying  these  designs  by  their  expression,  we  consider  them  as  too  highly 
wroucht ;  all  the  architectural  details,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  appropriated 
with  historical  correctness,  and  the  general  effect  of  each  building  as  a  pic- 
turesque object  is  good ;  but  the  artist  is  everywhere  too  conspicuous :  in 
the  lan^age  of  strict  criticism,  —  the  expression  of  art  is  greater  than  the 
expression  of  the  subject, — the  buildings  are  more  an  assemblage  of  Gothic 
ornaments  and  forms,  than  the  walls  and  roofs  of  cottages.  We  should  not, 
however,  have  objected  to  this,  had  we  seen  any  thing  uke  a  corresponding 
anxiety  about  the  interiors,  and  had  Mr.  Hunt  evinced  as  great  anxiety 
for  old  English  comforts,  as  he  has  for  the  old  English  Gothic. 

In  the  designs  for  parsonage-houses,  the  author  seems  more  at  home.  In 
these  we  find  store-rooms,  pantries,  entrance-lobbies,  closets  of  various 
kinds,  "  places  for  hats,  sticks,  &c."  porches,  vestibules,  back  vestibules,  cor- 
ridors, book-closet,  lean-to's,  rustic  verandas,  cloisters,  and,  in  short,  every 
thing  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  occupant.  With  this  work  we  are 
very  well  satined,  and  perhaps  great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
other  as  a  first  performance. 

In  the  preface  to  DesigrUy  &c.,  it  is  observed  that,  in  a  work  like  this, 
it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  plans  could  be  formed  *^  to  meet  the  requi- 
sites of  every  taste  and  every  atuation.  Yet  it  is  presumed,  that  the  fol- 
lowing desi^s  will  enable  those  who  are  desirous  of  erecting  houses  agrees 
ably  to  their  own  preconceived  ideas  of  beauty  and  comfort,  to  direct  their 

Erofessional  builders  with  propriety  and  intelligence ;  and  whoever  calcu- 
ites  upon  acquiring  more  from  books  will  be  deceivcxi :  a  man  not  '  can- 
nins  in  the  ai:t,'  may  as  safely  trust  himself  with  being  his  own  lawyer,  as 
witn  being  his  own  architect."  In  this  remark  we  entirely  concur ;  the 
chief  use  of  books  of  architectural  designs  to  country  gentlemen  is  to  fiirnish 
them  with  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to  improve  their  taste. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hunt  intends  to  publish  a  series 
of  designs  in  theltdian  manner,  which,  firom  the  simplicity  of  its  outlines,  is 
much  more  economical  in  the  first  erection,*  less  subject  to  repairs,  and  fitr 
more  durable  than  the  multiform  surfiices  of  the  Gotnic  style.  (See  Gurd^ 
Mag,^  voLii.  p.  479.) 

As  to  either  the  Grecian  or  Italian  style  being  less  adapted  for  this 
country  than  the  Gothic,  we  regard  the  idea  as  chimerical.  When  any  one 
style  of  building,  or  gardening,  or  any  other  aft,  comes  into  fashion,  it  b  easy 
to  find  all  sorts  of  iirguments  in  its  favour.  Much  of  what  is  advanced  by 
artists  in  such  cases  will  not  bear  the  test  of  rational  examination.  One. 
style  comes  into  vogue  after  another,  entirely  on  the  principle  of  novelty ; 
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Men  ardtfs  an^^aO  for  tha  Gothic^''  it^  '*' mter  variety  of  form  and  out* 
line  is  found  better  suited  to  the  scenery  of  this  country^  than  the  Gredi 
temple,  or  Italian  villa ; "  and,  when  they  are  ^  all  for  the  Grecian/*  then 
its  cubical  masses  and  ample  contour  aJmit  of  the  oreatest  (]uantity  of  ao*- 
commodation  within  the  smallest  extent  of  wall  and  roof,  whde  its  lu>rizon<» 
tal  lines  contrast-  in  a  superior  manner  with  the  upright  forms  of  woody 
scenery.  There  is  no  Gafety  for  an  artist,  but  in  bein^  able  in  every  case 
to  trace  to  their  source  the  causes  of  the  pleasure  which  he  derives  from 
objects,  and  to  exercise  this  power  in  the  examination  of  his  own  composi* 
tions. 

Mr.  Hcmt  is  evidently  an  artist  of  superior  taste  and  industry,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  will  jarotit  bv  these  remarks ;  at  any  rate,  after  having  had  every 
thing  he  could  wish  in  the  way  of  praise  from  contemporaiy  periodicals,  any 
thing  likeadisaentient  voice  must  be  quite  refreshmg  to  hun. 

France. 

CJUvaUier,  M.F.F. :  Flore  g^^rale  des  environs  de  Paris,  selon  la  m^thode 
naturelle ;  description  de  toutes  les  plantes  agames,  crvptogames,  et  pha^ 
nerogames,  qui  y  croissent  spontan^ment,  leurs  propriety  leur  usa^  dans 
la  mldecine,  les  arts,  et  T^conomie  domestique,  avec  18  tableaux  icono- 
graphiques,  Tom. i.  Paris.  8vo,  pp.648.,  col. fig.  16/r. 

Thb  promises  to  be  a  valuable  work.  The  first  volume  contains  a  new 
dassification  of  agamous  (non-sexual)  plants,  and  a  description  of  the  nume- 
rous genera  and  species  which  belong  to  that  class  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
T(ie  habitation  or  each  species,  the  curcumstances  which  favour  its  develope- 
ment,  the  mode  of  its  rq)roduction,  its  uses  or  inconvenience  in  rural  and  . 
domestic  economy,  are  all  carefully  indicated.  The  figures  are  for  the 
purposes  of  aiding  the  botanical  descriptions. 

FontaneOety  F,  F^  Physician  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^ :  L'Art  de  cultiver  les 
Miiriers,  by  the  Count  Charles  Verri;  translated  from  the  Italian,  with 
Notes.    Lyons.  8vo,  pp.  87. 

The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  appears  to  be  as  popular  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  in  Britain.  The  present  work  treats  on  the  mMiagement  of  the 
plants,  from  sowing  the  seeds  or  planting  the  cutting  in  the  nursery,  to 
^thering  the  leaves  from  the  foil-grown  trees.  It  is  favourably  spoken 
of  by  Count  Dandolo,  by  Deby,  and  others  who  have  written  on  the 
subject. 

Dntrochety  M.  IT.,  French  Correspondent  of  the  Institute,  and  Author  of 
some  original  Works  on  Physiological  Botany:  Aseat  immediat  du 
Mouvement  vital  d^voil^  dans  sa  Nature  et  dans  son  Mode  d' Action  cbez 
les  V^taux  et  chez  les  Animaux.    Paris.  8vo.  pp.  226. 

The  name  of  Dutrochet  is  well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  as  coif* 
nected  with  anatomical  and  phvsiological  researches.  (GarcL  Mag,,  vol.  i. 
p.  76.  and  vol.  il  p.  254.)  In  tne  present  work  he  is  considered  to  have 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  illustrating  the  laws  of  vital  motion  in 
plants ;  and,  as  for  as  we  are  able  to  form  a  (fecisive  opinion  on  the  subject, 
we  think  he  has  discovered  the  immediate  cause  of  tne  ascent  of  the  sap. 
The  .various  phytoloffist»  who  have  preceded  Dutrochet,  and  especially 
those  of  the  latter  end  of  the  last  centuiy,  have  afforded  us  a  very  correct 
knowledge  of  the  organs  of  plants ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
this  philosopher  to  have  determined  their  ute  in  a  mere  precise  manner 
dian  has  hitherto  been  done. 

The*  organs  by  which  the  sap  ascends,  M.  Dutrochet  has  demonstrated  to 
be  those  ample  tubes,  utterly  devoid  of  valves  and  without  any  lateral 
ihtercommunication)  which  are  situated*  both  in  the  soft  and  hardwood.* 
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Hey^are  the  IjnBpliatictQbeflofDecaridblle,  tbe  frbe  trecfaee  of  Miibel, 
sod  the  oorpusculiferoiu  tubes  of  our  author.  They  are  not  focind  in  the 
bark,  nor  m  the  phh,  and  it  is  weQ  known  that  the  tap  does  not  rise 
dirou^  these  parts  of  the  stenr. 

The  proper  jmc^  or  sap,  after  it  has  been  ehangcSdby.the  leaves  into  a 
Butritioaa  ihiid,  according  to  M.  Dutrochet,  descencb  both  by  the  bark  and 
the  lANurnum  or  soft  wood,  through  tubular  oblong  cells.  These  oblong 
ceUs  ^ve  out  the  nutritnre  juice  contained  ia  them  throogh  their  aides,  asd 
in  spring;  when  the  sap  ascends,  it  takes  up  a  portion  of  this  jcuce  for  the 
developement  of  the  leaves  and  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  pith  neither 
has  the  power  of  conducting  the  ascendinff  or  descending  sap.  M.  Dutro* 
chet  agrees  with  linnseus,  Ih*.  Darwin,  and  others,  in  considering  it  to  be 
to  the  vegetable,  what  the  bnun  and  spinal  marrow  are  to  the  animal.  Dr. 
A.T.  Thomson  {Leciuret  on  Botany^  vol.i.  p.  57^.)  conjecturet  that  the 
pith  is  intended  chiefly  to  give  bulk  and  stability  to  the  young  dioot ;  be* 
cause,  whenever  this  becomes  ligneous  and  able  to  support  itself,  the  pith 
dries  up  and  dimimshes  in  vohime  rather  than  increases. 

Besides  the  vessels  for  the  aacent  of  the  sap^  and  those  for  the  descent  of 
the  proper  juice,  there  are  a  third  description  of  vessels,  whidi  radiate  from 
die  centre  of  stems  to  their  circumference,  and  are  commonly  called  meduU 
kiy  rays.  These  rays  are  composed  of  oblong  tubes  or  cells,  extending 
from  the  centre  of  the  wood  to  the  bark,  where  they  are  met  by  similar 
tubes,  in  apparent  but  not  rod  continuity  in  the  bark.  The  radiated  trachea* 
of  the  wood  give  out  the  ascending  sap  from  the  lymphatic  tubes,  and  the 
radiating  ves^s  of  the  bark  give  out' the  prqmred  sap,  or  proper  juice,  from 
the  descending  tradiese^  or  oblong  cells,  of  the  bark.  The  juice  and  the  sa^ 
thus  Doored  out  between  the  vioq&  and  the  berk,  unite  in  forming  a  nutn- 
tive  fluid,  which,  consolidating,  adds  to  the  bulk  of  the  plant,  in  the  form  of 
alburnum  or  soft  wood,  and  Uber  or  inner  bark.  This,  it  must  be  acknaw« 
lodged,  is  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  theory,  and  altogether  consistent  with 
"anaftfr  of  fact. 

The  next  point  which  M.  Dutrochet  proceeds  to  determine  is,  the  cause 
of  the  progression  of  the  sap  in  the  lymphatic  tubes,  oblong  cells,  and 
radiating  tracheae.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  proofr  that  tha*e  is  no 
actual  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants,  but  merely  an  ascending  and  descend* 
ing  current,  and  a  lateral  diffusion  and  union.  The  condition  of  It  plant 
requisite  to  admit  of  the  exercise  of  these  functions  is,  the  susceptibility  of 
becomii^  tuigid  by  the  application  of  water ;  in  other  words,  that  wnich 
distinguishes  a  dead  plant  nrom  a  living  one  is,  the  turgidity  of  its  ceUular 
parts.  A  dead  plant  may  hafve  its  tubi^  cellfl^  and  trachesB  filled  with  fluids 
hut  these- will  never  become  turgid :  a  living  plant,  on  the  contrary,  which 
haa  been  sipparently  dead,  when  one  extremity  is  placed  in  fluid,  becomes 
filled  with  It  throughout  to  an  excess  productive  of  turgidity.  In  &  >epa» 
fated  part  of  a  plant,  the  ascension  of  the  ssm  depends  on  the  susceptibiiitT 
of  turgidity  of  all  the  parts  of  the  section.  In  a  plant  crowing  in  the  soil» 
the  cause  ot  turgidity,  or  of  the  rise  of  the  su),  is  to  be  round  in  the  minute 
conical  bodies  whidi  terminate  each  radicle.  M.  Dutrochet,  by  careful 
isxamination  with  a  microscope,  found  that  the  minute  conical  termination 
of  the  radicle  was  fiimishea  with  other  projecting  bodies,  like  sponges^ 
which  perform  the  office  of  the  piston  of  a  syrinj^  and  have  the  power  of 
introducing  into  their  cavity,  and  through  theur  sides,,  the  water  which 
«omes  in  contact  with  their  exterior  surface,  and  which,  at  the  same  time^ 
opposes  the  exit  of  any  fluid  these  spongioles  imbibe.  To  this  power  M* 
•Dutrochet  has  applied  the  term  endonnose  (efidbn,  inward,  otmotf  nnpulse) ; 
end  be  has  proves!  its  existence,  on  a  kuver  scale,  in  the  ccecum  or  blind 
gut  of  a  young  chicken,  which  he  filled  half  fiill  of  milk,  firmly  closed  at 
the  9p<^  eztreiniQr,  and  then  immersed  in  water,  ^  At  thic  end  of  tW9nty# 
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(bur  taoun  tfad  ooMum  bad  hnMbed  ie?eoty-three  gndnt,  «nd  aT  the 
end  of  thirty-six  houn,  one  hunilred  and  seventeen  crains  of  water,  and 
become  yery  turgid.  From  this  time  iu  weight  diminished ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  thirty-six  hours,  it  had  lost  fifty-four  crains  of  the  water  which  it  had 
absorbed,  and  the  milk  had  become  putrid.  This  experiment  M.  Dutrochet 
considers  a*  demonstrating  that  the  absorption  of  the  water  depends  on 
the  fluid  in  the  cavity  bong  denser  than  that  which  surrounds  the  organ ; 
and  that,  as  long  as  this  d^se  fluid  remains  undecomposed,  the  endosmose, 
or  absorption,  continues ;  while,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  putrid,  the  endos^ 
mose  ceases,  and  the  water  passes  out  of  the  orsanic  cavity  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  entered  it.  Farther  experiment  proved  to  M.  Dutrochet  that  when  the 
ccecum  was  filled  with  a  thmner  fluid  than  that  in  which  it  was  immersed, 
this  thin  fluid  passed  out  of  it  into  the  other.  This  action  he  calls  exosmose 
(ex^  out,  otmoi,  impulse).  He  farther  proved  that  fluids  of  a  less  density 
than  water,  when  tne  solution  contained  in  the  ccecum  is  alkaline,  produce 
endosmose ;  and,  when  it  is  add,  exosmose. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that,  if  the  end  of  the  ooecum,  instead  of 
bemg  firmly  dosed,  had  been  furnished  with  a  small  tube,  the  absorbed 
fluid,  or  endosmose,  instead  of  producing  an  excess  of  turvidity,  would 
have  mounted  in  the  tube.  This  M.  Dutrochet  found  to  be  the  case.  He 
fixed  the  open  end  of  a  glass  tube  into  the  coeciun  of  a  chicken  filled  with 
a  solution  of  gum  and  water ;  and  having  immersed  the  coecum  in  rain 
water,  and  supported .  the  tube  in  a  vertical  position,  he  found  that  in 
twenty*four  hours  the  fluid  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  that 
it  continued  to  ascend  and  overflow  at  the  top  for  three  days.  On  the 
third  day  the  water  b^gan  to  sink  in  the  tube ;  and  on  thefourth  da^,  the 
doecum  bdn^  opened,  the  fluid  was  found  to  be  putrid.  The  expenment 
was  repeated  with  the  bladder  of  the  carp,  and  with  the  inflated  pod  of  the 
common  bladder  senna  (Cblut^  arbor^ens),  with  equal  success. 

The  next  thing  that  M.  Dutrochet  endeavoured  to  discover  was,  the 
cause  of  fluids  passing  through  organic  substances  possessiuff  the  action  of 
endosmose  and  exosmose ;  and,  as  the  contact  of  bodies  of  different  densi- 
ties, as  anc  and  copper,  is  a  well  known  cause  of  dectricity,  that  power 
naturally  occurred  to  him  as  sufiident  to  account  for  the  phenomena  re- 
lated. He  proved  this  b;^  an  experiment,  which  it  would  occupy  too  much 
room  to  relate  at  sufficient  length  to  convey  useful  ideas  to  the  general 
reader.  The  man  of  Idsureand  science  will  have  recourse  to  M.  Dutrochet^i 
book ;  and  the  gardener  may  safd^.  adopt  it  as  a  proved  &ct,  that  that  im*- 
mense  power  in  a  bleeding  vine,  with  a  bladder  tied  round  the  extremitj^ 
which  Mr.  Braddick  (Hort.  Trans.^  v.  p.  202.)  found  distended  with  the 
rising  sap  till  it  became  as  hard  as  a  cricket  ball,  and  which  burst  at  the 
end  of  torty-eight  hours,  has  been  dearly  traced  to  the  difference  between 
the  spedfic  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  that  of  the  nutritious  fluid 
contained  in  the  almost  invisible  points,  or  spongioles,  which  form  the 
extremities  of  the  fibres  of  all  plants  1 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  endosmose  was,  to  increase  the  process, 
which  is  a  proof  of  tne  influence  exerted  by  electridty  on  the  process ;  it 
beinf  a  well  known  fiict,  that,  bv  increasing  the  temperature  of  two  metals 
wfaidi  produce  electrid^,  the  electrical  current  is  increased  in  intensity,    - 

in  applying  his  observations  to  the  vital  statics  of  plants,  M.  Dutrochet's 
turgidity  is  shown  to  be  produced  and  maintained  by  endosmose,  and  the 
accumulated  sap  re-actea  on  by  the  natural  dastidtv  of  the  sides  of  the 
minute  organs  which  contain  it.  Endosmose  in  the  leaves  takes  place  to 
su{»ly  the  vacuum  which  is  created  by  the  transpiration  of  water  from  their 
surfaces.  This  explains  the  reason  whv  cut  pUmts  absorb  water,  and  why 
the  roots  and  stem  of  a  plant  aupplv  what  sap  they  have  to  the  leaveft  after 
tdng  taken  out  of  the  ground.    The  difference  of  pkmts,  in  rc^;ard  to  the 
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temperature  th^  require  for  the  flowing  or  rise  of  the  Mp,  it  known  to  vary 
materiallj  in  different  plants;  and  M.  Dutrochet,  with  great  apparent 
reaMMi,  thinkt  this  is  attnbiitable  to  their  diflbrent  physical  capacities  for 
produciiig  electrical  currents. 

The  substance  of  M.  Dutrochet^s  theory  may  thus  be  summed  up : — The 
sap  of  plants  does  not  circulate ;  it  ascends  irom  the  root  in  the  wood  or 
comparatively  woody  parts  of  stems  and  branches,  and,  being  elaborated 
into  nutritlTe  juiee,  descends  by  the  yessek  of  the  bariL.  The  sap  in  ascend- 
ing, and  the  juice  in  descending,  are  diffused  laterally  by  horizontal  vessels, 
which  meet  in  common  in  the  space  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  The 
sap  and  proper  juice  are  poured  out  in  this  space,  and  these  unite  and  form 
increments  both  of  bark  and  wood.  All  the  motions  of  the  sap  and  juice 
in  plants  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  two  oistinct  cur- 
rents of  electricity :  the  one  negative,  by  which  the  vessels  have  the  power 
of  absorption,  which  M.  Dutrochet  calls  endosmose,  and  by  which  the  ves- 
sds  become  turgid;  and  the  other  positive,  by  which  the  vessels  exude  or 
secrete,  which  power  M.  Dutrochet  calls  exosmose. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  none  of  the  results  of  M.  Dutrochet's  experi- 
ments are  matenally  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Knight :  in  some 
minor  pmnts  their  hypotheses  difo;  but  all  the  important  doctrines  of 
Mr*  Kiu^t  are  confirmed,  and  established  by  M.  Dutrochet  on  a  basis 
which  vnll  not  be  easily  moved 

Du  PetU-Thouart^  Le  Chevalier  Anberi-Aubert,  For.  Mem.  L.  a  and  H.  SL, 
Membre  de  TAcad^mie  royale  des  Sciences,  Ac,  &c  :  Notice  Historique 
sur  la  P^ini^re  du  Roi  au  Roule.   Paris.  Pamph.  8vo.  S  Ivt, 
From  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  kings  of  France  have  had  nursery 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  outside  the  suburbs  St.  Honor^ 
now  the  suburb  du  Roule.    Claude  MoUet,  who  was  principal  gardener 
there  under  Henry  IV.  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  says  that,  m  1630,  he  grafted 
more  than  20,000  trees  in  these  nurseries.    That  which  is  the  sul^ect  of 
ihe  present  notice  was,  in  1779,  destined  bv  Louis  XV.  for  the  propagation 
of  exotic  trees ;  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  Abb^  Nolin,  and*  ultimately 
under  M.  Du  Petit-Thouars.    It  is  now  proposed  to  turn  this  nursery  into 
a  market-place,  and  the  main  object  of  the  notice  is  to  oppose  this  change^ 
whidi  will  fidl  the  more  heavily  on-M.  Du  Petit-Thouars,  as  he  receives 
3600  firancs  a  year  as  its  director. 

Pgimseau,  J,  L,  G,  B.,  Painter:  Description  d'un  Jardin.imaginaire,  et 
ouelques  Considerations  sur  les  Avantages  que  pent  ofiirir  le  S^our  de  la 
Ounpagne ;  accompagn^es  de  plusieurs  Plans  et  E'l^vations  applicables  k 
FExecution  des  diterentes  Parties  de  ce  Projet,  et  de  quelques  Ob- 
servations sur  rUtilit^  que  I'Architecte  pourrait  retirer  d'une  Connais- 
sance  parfiute  de  la  Perspective.  Paris.  8vo,  4  pi.  sfr. 
Worth  looking  at  by  architects  and  landscape-gardeners. 

Pokiol  :  L'Ami  des  Jardiniers»  ou  Instruction  M^thodique  k  la  portte  des 
Amateurs  et  des  Jardiniers  de  Profession,  sur  tout  ce  que  concerne  les 
Jardins  Fruitierset  Pot^rs,  Pares,  Jardins  Anglais,  Parterres,  Orange- 

-  ries,  et  Serres  chaudes.  Avec  so  Grsvures  en  Tulle-douce.  Pttris.  1804. 
9  vols.    8vo. 

Du  Bait,  M.  XfOtttf,  Member  of  several  Academies,  and  one  of  the  Authors 
of  the  Cotirt  con^let  d* Agriculture,  &c.  I  Pratique  simplifi^  du  Jardin- 
i^e,  k  PUsage  doi  Personnes  qui  cultivent  ellesm^ne  un  petit  Domaine^ 
contenant  un  Pota^er,  une  P^pini^e,  un  Veiger,  des  Espaliers,  des 
Serres,  des  Orangeries,  et  un  Parterre.    Paris.    1881.   l2mo: 
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Dcicharmet^  M.  Pajot:  Sur  la  Fabrication  du  Muriate  de  Chaux  consider^ 
comme  Engrais.    Paris.  Pamph.  8vo. 

The  muriate  of  lime  is  an  active  stimulant  to  vegetation,  and  might  be 
usefully  applied  as  a  manure.  It  is  produced  in  the  manufactures  of  soda 
and  of  chloric  add,  and  at  present  generally  thrown  away  as  useless.  The 
hint  is  worth  the  attention  of  Mr.  Tomalin  (Vol.II.  p.  1  «6.)  and  others.  "  Le 
muriate  de  chaux  peut-etre  consider^  comme  un  stmiulant  de  la  v^tation, 
fort  utiles  dans  certaines  circonstances,  mius  non  comme  engrais  propre- 
ment  dit,  capable  de  foumer  k  la  plante  des  substances  nutritives."  (C 
Bailiff  m  Bui,  Un,  Fev.  1827,  p.  73.) 

Sageretf  M.,  Member  of  the  Royal  and  Central  Society :  Deuxiferoe  M^ 
moire  sur  les  Cucurbitac^es,  principalement  sur  le  Melon,  contenant  la 
Culture  en  pleine  terre  de  celui-ci.  Sec,  et  les  Perfectionnemens  dont  elle 
serftit  susceptible.    Paris.  Pamph.    8vo. 

The  author  seertis  to  have  made  numerous  experiments,  the  results  of 
which,  and  his  reasoning  thereon,  form  the  subject  of  this  pamphlet,  which 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  are  curious  in  the  culture  of  Cu- 
curbit^eie.  A  list  is  given  of  fifty  sorts  of  melons,  most  of  which  may  be 
purchased  from  M.  Vilmorin,  Seedsman,  Paris. 

Franck,  W. :  Traits  sur  les  Vins  de  M^doc  et  les  autres  Vins  rouges  de  D^ 

partement  de  la  Gironde.  Bordeaux.  8vo,  5  pi.   \Ofr, 
Betcourtik  :  Flore  I^ttoresque  et  M^dicale  des  Antilles.  Livraisonslxviii-^ 

Izziii.    Paris.  8vo,  col.  fig.  6$,  each 
Lettiboudoit :  Botanographie  Belgique,  ou  Flore  du  Nord  de  la  France  et 

de  la  Belgique  proprement  dite.    Paris.  8vo,  2  vols.  1/.  1«. 
Redouts,  P.  J,,  Botanical  Flower-Painter,  Paris:  Choix  des  plus  bell« 

Fleurs  prises  dans  difierentes  Families  du  R^ne  V^tal.    Livraisons  i. 

et  ii.    Paris.  4to,  col.  fig.  I8i. ;  in  fol.  1/.  16«. 
yoitetU,L,C,y  Nurseiyman,  Paris:  Manuel  complet  du  Jardinier,  Maraicher, 

P^ini^riste,  Botaniste,  Fleuriste,  et  Paysagiste.    Paris.  8vo,  4  torn.  SL 

DecandoUe,  M.  A,  /».,  F.R.S.  F.M.LJS.  H5.,  &c. 

1.  M^oires  sur  la  Famille  des  li^umineuses.  8  livraisons.    Paris.  4to> 
figs.  Si,  St, 

2.  Organnographie  V^tale,  ou  Description  raisonn^  des  Organes  des 
Plantes,  &c.    Paris.  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  7«. 

Duhamtl  de  Monceau :  Trait^  des  Arbres  Fruitiers.  Nouvelle  ^ition,  aus- 
ment^e  par  Poiteau  et  Turpin.  Livraisons  xxvi — ^xl.  Paris.  Fol.  col. 
figs.  2/.  2t. 

SahU-HUaire,  Augutte  </<?,  Juuieu,  et  Cambessedet :  Plantes  Usuelles  des 
Br^liens.  Livraisons  ix,  x,  xi.    Paris.  4to,  figs.  7f.  6d, 

Amudet  de  la  SodeU  Linneent  de  Paris.  Tom.iii,  iv,  v.  Paris.  8vo.  1/.  lOf. 

Neufchateau\  Poiteau^  Petii'Thouars,  S^c. :  Dictionnaire  d'Agriculture  Pra- 
tique.   Paris.  2  vols.  8vo.  \l,l  U.  6d, 
.  7%ofttn,  Prof.  And, :  Cours  de  Culture  et  de  Naturalisation  des  V^taux. 
P^s.    8 vo,  5  vols.'    ^L\2t,Sd, 

Germany. 

Gmdiny  D, :  Flora  Badensis,  Alwrica,  et  Cis  et  Trans-Rhenana.  Carlsruhe. 

8vo,  4  vols,  with  a  supp.  and  index. 
CoUeetio  Plantarum  officinaliumj  cum  Icon,  color  Fasc.  i— xv.  Dnsseldorf. 

Fol. 
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MarHus^  Dr.  &c. :  Nova  Gfeoera  et  Species  Plantanim  quas  in  Ittnere  per 
Braaliam,  1817 — 18S0.  coll.  et  desc  Vol.  ii.  fa<c.  3.  with  40  pis.  Mo- 
nachi.  4to.  8^.  8«. 

Brawn,  jR,  F.R^  &c :  Prodromus  Florae  Novse  Hollandiae  et  Insulse  Van- 
Diepaen,  exhibens  characteres  Plantanim.  Edit.  3tia,  ab  ipso  auctore 
emendata.    Cur.  D.  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  8vo.  12«. 

Badenbach^  H,  L. :  Iconographia  Botanica  Exotica,  ave  Hortus  Botanicus, 
joiagines  Plantar,  extra  Europam  invent,  coll.  cum  Commentario  suc« 
dncto  ed.  ima  Centuria»  tab.  lips.  4to.  Cum  tab.  sn.  nigr.  I/.  1  u.  6d, ; 
cum  tab.  aen.  pict.  sL  5t, 

Pohl,  J.  E. :  Plantarum  Brasilise  Icones  et  Descriptiones  hactenus  ine- 
ditae.  Vindob.  Fol.  fasciculus,  cum  tab.  en.  pict.  6L  6t. 

Ekart :  Gramina  et  Plantse  sub  Aqui  plane  natantes,  quae  in  Due.  Co* 

burg,  sponte  proven.   CoburgL   Fasc.  i,  ii,  iiL  fol.  1/.  10«. 
Hott^  N,  T.i  Flora  Austriaca.    Vindob.  8vo,  voLi.  I6t. 

Pretl,  C.  B. :  Flora  Sicula  exhibens  Plantas  vasculosas  in  Siciiia,  &c.  rep. 
Fhigae.    svo.  torn.  i.  lOs. 

Hedvng,  D. :  Species  Muscorum  frondosorum  descripte  et  Tabulis  JSneis 
color,  illust.  op.  posth.   Lipe.   Laige  4to.   1^.  li«.  6d.;  vellum  paper, 

Steudel  et  Hochstetter:  Enuiheratio  Plantarum  Germaniae  Helvetiaeque 
indigen.    Stuttgardiae.  Svo.  8#. 

Sckitdkiendal^D.F.L.de: 

1.  Adumbrationes  Plantarum.    Berolini.   Fasc.  4tus,  4to. 
S.  Ldnnaea  Journal  fdr  die  Botanik.  1826.  4hefte.  l/. 
3. fiir  1827.  llr.  Bd.  Ir.  Stuck.  5*. 

Nets  von  Esenbeck,  C,  G. :  Bryologia  Germanica.   Bonnes. 

Sternberg^  Comte :  Essai  d'un  Expos^  G^ognostico-Botanique  de  la  Flore 
du  Monde  Primitif.    Ratisbonne.  Cah.  4e  in  fol.  25  pis.  2/.  10#. 

Schoerer:  Lichenes  Helvetici  exsiccati.  Bernae.  4to,  fasc.i — vi. 

Von  Frauiztchen,  a  military  Captain :  Die  Biirgerliche  Baukunst  fiir  an- 
gehende  Forstmsenner  und  Landwirthe.  Civil  Architecture  for  those 
who  study  Forest  Culture  and  Husbandn*.  Dresden,  svo,  pp.144.  16  gr. 

Anon.  I  Die  Kunst,  moussirenden  Cbampagnerwein  am  Rhein  zu  bereiten. 

The  Art  of  preparing  Champagne  mousseux  on  the  Rhine,  &c.    Bonn. 

12mo.  24^. 
Schmidt,  Carl,  Friedr,:  Vollstaendiger  nnd  griindlicher  Garten  unterricht. 

Rational  and  detailed  Instructions  on  Gardening.    Leipzig,    pp.  394. 

9th  edit.    1  rMr. 

De  Beider,  J.  E. :  Das  Ganze  der  Blumenzucht.  The  whole  Culture  of 
Flowers,  &c.   Neurenberg.  Svo.  Sgr. 

Verhandlungen  des  Vereins,  ^c.y  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Gardening  in  the  Royal  Prussian  States.  7th  Part,  4to,  18  pis. 
Berlin.   1827. 

This  Part  completes  the  third  volume  of  what  mav  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  original  work  on  gardening  which  has  appeared  on  the 
Continent  for  many  vears.  The  plates  to  this  part  are  chidiy  figures  oi 
di&rent  species  of  Melodictus,  illustrative  of  a  monograph,  by  H.  F.  Link 
and  F.  Otto,  of  the  1 1 7  species  of  C&cti  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Berlin. 
We  observe  that  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  Mr.  Haworth  is 
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adopted,  a  bolanist  who  u  justly  ooondered  as  the  sovere^  of  the  kin^ 
dom  of  suceuleDt  plants.  In  succeeding  numbers  we  hope  to  get  rapidly 
through  these  T^rttmaclionM. 

LMn^  C,  Jf  .  M. :  Notes  et  Obsei  f  aiiaus  pour  les  R^gens  et  le  Momteors 
des  E^coles  d'Enseigneinent  mutuel  des  Communes  rurales  du  Canton  de 
Gfenbre,  sur  PAbreg^dt  rAgricuUtire  \  rusege  des  m^esE^ooles.  Greneva. 
Punph.  8yo. 

Bernard^  and  FoBker,  Authors  and  Publishers  at  Weimar :  Neues  Algemeines 
Garten-Magann,  ftc.  New  General  Garden  Magaaine.  yol.iL  Pttrtiii. 
Weimar.  4U},  3  pis. 

Italy. 

Lote,  FMLf  Pfednter :  Promenade  dans  le  Pare  et  les  Jardins  de  Monza. 
Milan.   ISmo,  pp.  16,  lOpl. 

The  plates  consist  of  a  plan  of  the  park,  two  views  of  the  palace,  six  of 
the  gardens  and  grounds,  and  one  of  the  church  of  Monza,  an  edifice  com- 
posed in  a  mixed  style  of  Grothic  and  Grecian,  but  hi^ly  decorated  and 
picturesque.  The  engrayings  are  by  the  painter's  wife,  and  yery  wdi 
executed ;  an  example  of  domestic  cooperation  and  talent  worthy  of  notice 
and  of  imitation.  The  description  of  the  park,  though  very  short,  is  less 
suitable  to  our  purpose  than  tiiat ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  Pro- 
metuide,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Clare.   (See  Mitcel,  Intel.,  Vol.  II.  p.  459.) 

Fiftom  .*  Stirpium  Dalmaticarum  Specimen.    PataviL  4to,  cum  8  tab.  sen. 

Bajanif  C. :  Metodo  per  far  micliorare  e  cpnservare  il  Vino.  Method  of 
ameliorating  and  preserving  Wine.    Bergamo*  svo,  pp.  525. 

The  grapes  ought  not  to  be  cut  till  diey  are  perfecdy  ripe,  and  the 
operation  should  be  performed  in  a  hot  day,  after  the  sun  has  exhaled  from 
the  berries  every  particle  of  exterior  moisture.  Cut  off  the  bunches  with 
scissors,  and  remove  the  damaged  berries.  Directions  are  gjven  for  treading 
the  grapes  in  tubs,  and  the  signs  indicated  by  which  it  may  be  known  when 
fermentation  is  completed.  The  wine  is  then  directed  to  be  put  in  casks 
by  means  of  pipes,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  aur ; 
and,  in  racking  from  one  cask  to  another,  the  same  pipes  are  to  be  used  for 
the  same  reason.  Before  botUing,  see  that  the  bottles  are  [)erfectiy  clean ; 
and,  to  prevent  every  possible  chance  of  their  contaminating  the  liquor, 
fumigate  them  with  sulphur. 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 

Journal  d* Agriculture  d'.E^oanamie  Rurale  et  det  Ma$utfactures  du  Eoyaume 
des  Pays- Bat,  S^c,    Brussels.  8vo.,  in  Monthly  Numbers. 

This  work,  which  has  appeared  for  twelve  years,  and  has  extended  to 
five  volumes,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  translations  or  extracts  from  contem- 
porary publications.  The  Number  for  April  last  contains  an  original  article 
on  the  culture^  of  tobacco,  by  Bailie^  Saint-Martin,  inspector  of  tobacco 
manufactures  in  France,  and  now  resident  at  Ucde,  in  tne  neighbourtiood 
of  Brussels ;  which,  since  the  passing  of  the  late  law  for  the  culture  of 
tobacco  in  this  country,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  care.  The 
sort  considered  best  worth  cultivating  in  France  and  Flandos  is  the  tongue- 
leaved,  or  Vir^nian,  Niootiaaa  TM^um. 

The  soil  which  best  suits  the  tobacco  is  one  of  a  marly,  hot,  and  rather 
moist  nature.    The  sweepings  of  streets,  and  the  ashes  of  alkaline  plants. 
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neb  as  articbokesy  kklneybeaiM,  fern,  beedi  or  buck  wbest,  Ac.  an  con- 
sidered favourable  manures. 

The  seed  of  tbe  tobacco  sbould  be  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed  in  the  month 
of  March.  One  ounce  of  seed  will  furnish  pkmts  for  a  plantation  of  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  extent.  The  seed  should  not  exceed  two  years  old,  and 
should  be  sown  sufficiently  thin  to  corer  tbe  surface  of  a  bea  twenty-four 
feet  long  and  four  feet  broad.  It  may  be  steeped  before  sowing,  and  kept 
moist  in  a  warm  place  till  it  begins  to  swell,  m  order  to  hasten  its  germi- 
nation. M.  B.  saint-Martin  sows  from  a  tin  dredging-box,  but  that  we 
consider  to  be  unnecessary :  machinery  should  never  be  resorted  to  merely 
to  supersede  a  little  care.  Formeriy,  it  is  said,  the  tobacco  beds  were 
covered  with  straw  instead  of  glass  frames ;  but  the  plants  were  found  to 
be  too  much  etiolated,  and  therefore  glass  sashes  and  a  frame,  like  that  used 
Sor  growing  cucumbers,  are  recommended  as  decidedly  preferable.  Plenty 
of  air  is  given  at  all  times,  and  m  fine  weather  the  sashes  are  removed 
during  the  day.  About  the  beginning  of  May,  and  sometimes  a  fortnight 
eariier,  the  pbnts  will  have  attained  a  sufficient  size  for  transplanting ;  and 
a  week  before  this  operation  commences,  the  bed  should  be  left  night  and 
day  without  the  frame  and  sashes.  The  tobacco  is  nearly  as  suscept3>le  of 
injunr  from  frost  as  the  potato. 

The  soil  for  the  plantadon  should  be  deeply  ploughed,  well  pulverised, 
and  sufficiently  manured.  The  plants  may  be  placed  in  rows  two  feet  apart» 
and  two  feet  distant  in  the  row:  they  should  be  watered,  and,  if  con- 
venient, a  little  litter  laid  round  the  root  of  each  plant,  to  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  **  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  plant  loves  tbe 
sun  and  humidity  :*'  hence,  besides  keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  the 
plants  are  watered  frequently  during  tbe  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
After  the  plants  have  produced  five  or  six  leaves  on  the  stem,  they  must 
be  prevented  from  runnine  to  flower,  by  pinching  out  the  heart  of  the  main 
shoot,  and  rubbing  off  all  tne  side  shoots  which  are  produced  from  it.  With- 
out this  precaution,  the  prindpaT  part  of  the  nourishment  drawn  up  by  the 
plant  would  go  towards  the  formation  of  flowers  and  seeds,  and  the  leaves 
would  become  thin  and  wither  off.  By  shortening  the  main  shoot,  the  whole 
of  the  nourishment  is  directed  to  the  leaves,  which  thereby  become  strong 
and  succulent,  without  any  tendency  to  decay.  Sometimes  the  plants  are 
earthed  up  a  Uttle,  but  that  operation  is  by  no  means  essential. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that,  when  seed  is  required,  two  or 
three  vigorous  plants  are  allowed  to  run  to  flower.  When  the  seed  is  ripe, 
the  plants  are  taken  up,  hung  up  in  a  dry  airy  situation,  and  afterwards  the 
seed  capsules  taken  off  and  preserved  till  wanted  in  paper.  It  is  found 
that  the  seeds  preserve  much  better  when  kept  in  the  capsules  than  by  any 
other  means. 

M.  Saint-Martin  gives  no  direction  for  gathering  the  leaves ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing mode  is  described  in  the  Court  tfjgriculture  CompUt,  as  practised 
hi  AJsatia,  in  France,  and  in  Virginia.  The  leaves  are  known  to  be  fit  for 
cutting  when  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  a  dark  green  colour,  and  a 
brittle  succulent  texture.  The  lowest  leaves  acquire  these  properties  first, 
and,  in  gardens  or  small  plantations,  are  therefore  first  gathered,  by  being 
cut  off  with  a  knife  dose  to  the  stem.  Where  tobacco  is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively, however,  instead  of  gathering  the  leaves  separately,  the  plants  are 
cut  over  by  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  suspended  under  an  open  shed 
upon  lines,  so  far  apart  that  the  leaves  may  not  touch  each  other.  la  this 
state  they  remain  all  the  leaves  are  perfectly  dry,  when  thev  are  stripped 
from  the  stalks,  and  tied  in  small  bundles,  a  leaf  serving  for  the  tie.  Inese 
bundles  are  laid  in  heaps  in  a  shed,  in  order  to  bring  on  a  similar  degree  of 
fermentation  to  what  takes  place  in  new  hay.    That  this  fermentation  mg^ 
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equally  pervade  every  part,  the  heaps  are  covered  with  a  cloth,  sometimet 
blankets,  mats,  or  a  layer  of  straw.  These  heaps  are  opened  and  spread 
abroad  to  the  air  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  prevent  their  overheating ; 
and  when  this  process  has  been  carried  on  till  no  more  heat  is  perceived  in 
the  heaps,  the  tobacco  is  fit  for  the  manufacturer.  At  this  sti^,  therefore, 
in  America,  it  is  packed  in  casks  for  exportation. 

The  farmer  that  understands  how  to  make  good  meadow-hay,  mil  be  at 
no  loss  how  to  make  good  tobacco.  With  regard  to  growing  the  plant,  it 
requires  very  little  more  care  than  growing  a  crop  of  cabbages :  the  extra 
care  is  in  nusing  the  seedlings,  pinching  otU  the  hearts,  and  o^the  ade 
shoots,  and  gathering  any  caterpillars  that  may  appear  on  the  leaves.  Any 
firidsh  farmer  who  contemplates  a  trial  of  the  tobacco  culture,  and  does  not 
feel  himself  fiilly  master  of  the  subject,  will  find  his  difficulties  easiest  solved 
by  applying  to  the  nearest  intelligent  gardener;  let  him  be  a  reading  gar- 
dener :  but  whoever  understands  the  ^neral  principles  of  culture,— that  is, 
whatever  farmer  is  capable  of  reasonmg  on  what  passes  under  his  notice 
in  the  culture  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  and  the  making  of  hay,  —  is  per- 
fectiv  competent  to  cultivate  tobacco. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  way 
in  Britain,  may  turn  to  our  Encydop4sdia  of  Agriculture^  Art.  Tobacco,  in 
the  Index,  when  they  will  find  references  to  its  culture  in  Hindostan,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Roxburghshire.  They  will 
also  find  there  some  account  of  the  manufacture  of  tobocco  into  the  difier- 
ent  forms  in  which  it  is  used  for  chewing  and  smoking,  and  into  the  different 
kinds  of  snufil 

Sweden. 

Wahlenberg:  Flora  Suecica  enumerans  Plantas  Sueciae  indig.  post  Linnasum. 
Upsaliae.  8vo,  pars  2da.  lis. 

North  America. 

MticMUy  Samuel  Ly  M.  D.  Member  of  many  Societies  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope :  Address  pronounced  before  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
in  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Hall  of  the  Institution,  on  their  Annual 
Celebration,  Aug.  29.  1826.    New  York.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  52. 

An  eloquent  discourse,  embracing  the  most  extennve  views.  Dr.  Mit- 
chill,  in  order  to  show  how  much  nature  is  improved  or  rendered  subser- 
vient to  man  by  art,  takes  a  brief  survey  of  the  globe,  and  especially  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  before  it  was  subdued  by  cultivation.  The  forest, 
the  bogs,  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  scattered  tribes  of  savages,  gradually  ^ve 
way  to  man,  operating  by  fire  and  the  tools  and  instruments  of  cultivation, 
and  building  houses,  forming  roads,  and  planting  maize,  beans,  and  tobacco. 
After  a  series  of  years,  the  productions  of  different  and  distant  soils  are 
reared  where  they  never  onginally  grew. 

^  The  tillage  of  the  earth,  in  extensive  farms  and  plantations,  has  been 
denominated  agriculture;  while  the  more  carefiil  management  of  it,  in  nar- 
row limits  and  small  tracts,  is  termed  gardening,  or,  in  more  modern  lan- 
guage, horticulture.  It  is  here  that  the  lord  of  the  soil  manifests  his 
greatest  ability.  Your  weekly  and  elegant  exhibitions  show  the  degree  to 
which  the  art  has  already  advanced. 

**  In  visiting  the  grounds  of  several  members  belonging  to  this  society, 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  alluring  and  excellent  objects.  It  beholds  culture 
by  the  best  of  tools  and  implements,  the  most  cdOfectual  methods  adopted  to 
mdicate  weeds,  the  greatest  care  taken  to  introduce  proper  manures,  and 
excellent  economy  in  the  performance  of  labour.  It  is  charming  to  examine 
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the  orange  and  the  camellia*  as  well  as  the  rare  plants  of  New  Holland  tod 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thriving  under  their  care/' 

Dr.  MitchiU  recommends  to  the  Society  the  extension  of  their  intercourse 
with  similar  societies  throughout  the  world,  and  mentions  that  seeds  have 
been  received  by  the  New  York  Society  from  "  public  gardens  in  Batavia  and 
Coba,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Paris  and  JCew  **  (an  incidental  confirmation 
of  our  Correspondent's  remark,  Vol.11,  p.  313.,  on  the  kind  of  liberality  which 
prevuls  in  the  last-named  garden).  Till  a  proper  house  and  a  garden  are 
procured,  the  members  are  recommended  to  make  experiments  on  their  ovrai 
^unds ;  and,  if  they  cannot  publish  a  volume  of  transactions  from  time  to 
time,  they  are  advised,  instead  of  keeping  **  the  history  of  their  doings,  like 
seed  in  a  bag,  within  the  scribe's  desk,  or  leaving  them  to  perish,  like  a  plant 
by  the  way-side,  with  the  fugitive  columns  of  a  newspaper,  to  fix  them 
permanently  in  the  pages  of  one  of  the  respectable  periodicals  which  our 
age  has  produced." 

Thb  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism ;  as  soon  as  knowledge  is  obtained 
let  it  be  universally  diniised,  and  let  every  country  in  the  world,  and  every 
human  being  in  every  country,  have  an  opportunity  of  improvement.  When 
this  Society  publish  their  transactions,  we  hope  they  wilt  publish  them  in  a 
form,  and  at  an  expense,  which  will  come  within  the  reach  of  practical 
men.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  in  worse  taste  than  to  publish  agricul- 
tural and  gardenine  works  at  a  price  which  cannot  be  reached  by  farmers 
and  gardeners.  The  late  Commtmicatums  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  London,  and  the  present  Traruactums  of  the  Horticultund  Society 
of  London,  are  in  this  respect  highly  objectionable.  The  plain  language 
of  such  practice  is,  you  shall  not  benefit  by  us  unless  you  belong  to  us ;  which 
is  rising  no  higher  m  the  scale  of  patriotism  than  the  mark  of  a  private  in- 
dividual who  publishes  to  live. 

A  library  is  commenced  by  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society.  "  Books," 
Dr.  Mitchill  observes,  ''being  the  repositories  of knowledge,are  indispensable 
to  the  enquiring  man.  Their  excessive  multiplication,  however,  in  modem 
times,  increases  largely  both  the  labour  and  expense  of  study.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting, therefore,  to  procure  every  publication  bearing  a  horticultural,  or 
a  kindred  title,  efiR>rts  should  be  directed,  as  particulariy  as  circumstances 
permit,  to  procure  a  moderate  number  of  standard  and  classical  volumes ; 
and,  when  to  those  are  added  a  good  supply  of  the  journals,  magazines,  and 
tracts  upon  the  different  branches  of  the  subject,  you  will  have  made  com- 
fortable provision.  Topographical  maps  of  wardens,  drawings  of  buildings, 
of  the  modes  of  afibrding  neat  and  light,  and  of  the  mechanism  for  water- 
ing, are  worthy  of  bdng  collected.  So  are  delineations  of  vegetables,  re- 
markable for  Uieir  rarity,  beauty,  or  usefulness ;  and  figures  of  the  insects 
that  are  ever  marring  the  gardener's  labour :  also  a  dry  garden  or  Hortus 
Sccus." 

After  recommending  more  attention  to  the  native  timber  and  fruit  trees, 
Dr  Mitchill  continues : — 

^  It  may  be  exoected  I  should  speak  to  you  of  meteorological  observ- 
ations. I  have,  however,  not  much  to  say  in  favour  of  their  utility  to 
practical  men  like  yourselves.  The  thermometer  indicates  the  degree  of 
neat,  indeed,  in  the  spot  where  it  is  placed,  and  therefore  has  its  use  in  the 
green-house  and  the  hot-house.  It  may  be  employed,  too,  to  determine 
the  temperature  of  waters  fi^m  the  well  or  the  cistern.  The  barometer, 
which  indicates  the  g^reater  or  less  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  be 
of  very  limited  use  in  this  country  as  a  weather-glass.  Neither  of  these 
instniments  affords  any  means  of  predicting  the  heat  or  the  cold,  the  winds 
or  the  storms,  of  the  coming  seasons ;  and  the  long  columns  of  fibres  we 
find  in  some  of  the  books  under  that  title,  are  of  as  little  real  value  as 
almost  any  thing  wc  find  in  print.    To  note  the  rise  and  fiill  of  the  mcr- 
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cury  80  minutely  as  some  persons  have  done,  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  tiooe 
or  a  misapplication  of  attention.  Though  the  hygrometer  may  give 
signs  of  the  mouture  in  the  air,  and  the  ombrometer  determine  by  approx- 
imation the  quantity  of  rmn  that  fells,  yet  they  affi>rd  not  the  smallest  relief 
when  gardens  suffer  by  too  much  humidity,  or  are  scorched  by  drouglit.  The 
electrometer  is  of  as  little  practical  use.  Lightning  breaks  forth,  and  ceases 
again,  according  to  the  laws  beyond  mortal  control.  It  has,  nevertheless^ 
been  remarked  that  some  trees  are  better  conductors  of  this  splitting  and 
igniting  element  than  others.  The  locust  (Robinia  pseud-ackcia)  is  very 
frequently  rent  to  shivers  by  it ;  while  it  is  affirmed,  on  credible  evidence, 
that  the  beech  is  never  the  subject  of  its  violence.  In  some  districts  of  our 
country,  it  is  customary,  I  am  told,  for  persons  who  are  abroad  during  a 
thunder  storm,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  this  tree.  If 
this,  upon  further  enquiry,^be  found  to  be  the  fact,  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
precaution  aeainst  its  visitations  to  form  hedges,  coppices,  and  rows  of  this 
Don-conductmg  fagus. 

**  I  was  charmed,  a  few  days  aso,  with  the  exiunination  of  the  young 
ladies,  at  one  of  our  respectable  schools,  on  botany.  They  answered  the 
questions  put  by  their  instructress  without  hesitation,  as  they  seemed  to 
nave  learned  the  lessons  with  pleasure.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  more 
agreeable  feature  in  our  social  system,  than  the  exertion  to  inform  the 
female  mind.  A  bouquet  in  the  possession  of  a  belle  attracted  the  notice 
of  an  inouisitive  swain.  She  answered  his  queries  by  telling  the  ignorant 
fashionable  the  common  terms  of  the  flowers,  accompanied  with  the  generic 
and  specific  names,  according  to  the  classification  of  Linnasus.  The  beau 
was  so  humiliated  and  confounded,  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  science, 
the  better  to  qualiAr  him  for  her  companv." 

After  recommendmg  attention  to  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  the  study 
of  the  diseases  of  plants.  Dr.  Mitchill  thus  concludes : — 

**  Our  organization  fits  us  for  labour,  and  experience  amply  proves  the 
health  and  recompense  that  result  from  due  application.  Employment, 
indeed,  is  essential  to  happiness.  Persevering  and  diversified  industry 
begets  skill;  and  by  this  can  rocks  be  converted  to  fences,  water  be 
changed  to  land,  the  barren  rendered  fertile,  wastes  wear  the  aspect  of 
ele^nce  and  plenty,  and  the  choice  productions  of  nature  be  alimented 
and  meliorated ;  and,  if  it  be  demanded  where  improvements  in  nordcui- 
ture  shall  end,  the  answer  is,  that  thev  surpass  our  present  knowledge,  and 
defv  the  existing  rules  of  calculation  1" 

An  Appendix  contains  some  notes,  of  which  the  following,  bv  Dr.  Pascalis 
President  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  Paris,  appears  to  us  worth  quoting : — 

**  The  process  of  abstracting  electricity  from  the  clouds,  by  planting 
poles  c(^ered  with  twisted  straw,  as  mentioned  last  year,  and  thereby 
guarding  cultivated  fields  against  the  destructive  effects  of  hail  storms,  has 
been  fufiy  and  successfully  exemplified  in  extensive  districts  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  in  or  about  the  lower  Alps  and  Apennines ;  and  it  is  now  still 
iiirther  ascertained,  that  not  ov\y  metallic,  but  ligneous  or  vegetable  points, 
can  divert  torrents  of  electricity  in  different  currents ;  bIbo,  that  this 
element  is  as  necessary  to  plants  as  pure  air  or  other  gases,  because,  by 
their  sharp-pointed  leaves  and  thorns,  they  abstract  it  from  the  atmo* 
sphere.  Tnis  subject,  which  so  strikingly  evinces  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
was  experimentally  dentonstrated  by  a  Linnasan  member,  who  has  sub- 
jected electricity  to  positive  and  negative  evolutions,  by  means  of  thorny 
shrubs,  and  as  easily  as  Franklin  drew  it  from  the  clouds  with  a  child's 
plaything  —  a  flying  kite,  armed  with  a  metallic  point  !*' 
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Art.  V.    Literary  Notices. 

Natural  Hkiory  of  the  Auricula.— Captain  Th<M.Brown,FMS.E.8cc,, 
is  preparing  for  publication  a  work  on  the  auricula,  which  is  to  appear  in 
4to  numbers  everv  two  months,  containing  four  plates,  coloured  after 
nature.  This  work  will  contain  about  sixty  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties 
of  that  esteemed  flower,  with  a  complete  account  of  its  natural  history, 
mode  of  cultivation,  admixture  of  soils,  &c.,  and  a  list  of  the  known  varie- 
ties, by  whom  they  were  raised,  together  with  a  catalogue  of  the  best 
collections  in  Great  Britain.    (Brew.  E<L  Jour,  of  Science,  July,  1827.) 

7%e  uforh  of  our  celebrated  botamtt,  Robert  BrowUj  have  recently  been 
translated  into  German,  and  published  at  Smalcalden,  in  S  vols.  8vo.  (Foreign 
Quar.  Rev.,  July,  1827.) 

A  View  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  of  Javoy  by  the  celebrated  Dutch  na- 
turalist. Dr.  Blume,  has  recently  been  published  at  Batavia,  in  15  parts. 
The  same  botanist  intends  publishing  an  extensive  work  on  the  pUnts  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  possessions.    (IhSU) 

A  Pomological  Magazine  u  announced  by  Messrs.  Ridgwa^,  to  appear 
on  the  first  of  October  next,  in  monthly  Svo  numbers,  with  four  coloured 
plates,  at  4f.  6d,  each.  The  publishers  state  ^  that  they  have  secured  the 
asdstance  of  two  eentlemen,  whose  intimate  connection  with  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London  gives  them  ready  access  to  the  most  authentic 
sources  of  information  upon  all  points  connected  with  Pomology."  One 
of  these  two  eentlemen  must,  of  course,  be  Mr.  Sabine;  so  that  this  work 
may  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  quarto  one  of  which  H  prospectus 
was  issued  two  years  ago  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  L  p.  88.),  at  the  same  time  that 
a  quarto  work  on  plants  was  also  announced.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  hope  that  the  latter  work  would  be  given  up  (Gard.Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p. 343.1 
and  are  now  glad  to  find  that  the  work  on  fruits  will  be  published  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  render  it  accessible  to  those  readers  to  whom  it  will  be  most 
useful  —  we  mean  the  nurserymen.  If  the  Pomolofical  Magazine  be  |pt  up 
with  that  care  which  the  present  state  of  pomological  science  admits,  it  wiu 
be  of  real  value ;  but,  if  it  merely  contam  coloured  figures  of  the  fruits^ 
without  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  snoots,  branches,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
general  contour  exhibiting  the  character  of  a  full-grown  tree  of  each 
variety,  its  usefulness  will  be  materially  diminished.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
only  tne  very  best  sorts  of  each  fruit  will  be  commenced  with,  for  the  imme- 
dii^e  guidance  of  purchasers  from  the  nurseries.  (See  p.  32.) 

The  next  periodical  which  we  should  like  to  see  originated,  would  be  a 
Magasine  of  Natural  History;  not  an  expensive  work  of  coloured  plates, 
but  a  vehicle  of  useful  and  curious  information,  chiefly  on  the  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  minerals  of  the  country.  When  once  all  science  is  explored  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  of  the  world  will  be 
comprised  in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  All  that  is  worth  knowing  will  be 
acquired  at  school  bobre  the  ase  of  twenty-one;  and  whatever  it  is  thought 
worth  while  to  add  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  will  be  obtained,  as  it  arises, 
from  the  particular  periodicals  that  bear  upon  the  leading  pursuits  of  the 
individual.  If  we  had  room,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  general 
tendency  of  thinss  ib  to  this  result.  After  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of - 
knowledlee,  it  wiu  become  easier  for  a  youth  to  know  every  thing,  tim  it  is 
now  for  nim  to  know  a  good  deal. 

Many  branches  of  knowledge  at  present  are  rendered  obscure  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  words,  and  by  mystical  doctrines,  which  the  growing  taste  for 
fiacts  will  one  day  sweep  entirely  away.  When  very  little  is  known  of  any 
subgect,  it  is  natural  to  say  a  great  deal  about  it^  in  order  to  conceal  our 
ignorance. 
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PART   III. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices* 
FRANCE. 


The  Botanic  Garden  of  Perpigjum  is  of  little  consequence,  but  there 
are,  nevertheless,  several  scarce  plants  in  it,  habituated  to  the  open  air. 
iSblknum  bonari^nse  and  ^chinos  M6lle  were  in  the  utmost  luxuriance ; 
there  was  also  a  fine  tree  of  Stillingur  sebifera.  The  lecturer  here  has 
200/r.  (about  18/.  sterling)  per  annum,  with  200  more  to  pay  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  establishment,  as  utensUs,  flower-pots,  new  plants,  &c.  The 
head  gardener  is  better  off:  he  has  400/r.  for  the  garden,  and  700  for 
taking  Care  of  the  pipmiercy  or  nursery,  with  which,  however,  he  has  to  pay 
his  assistants.    (Arnoit,  in  Jam,  Jour,,  June,  1 827.) 

Svntherfsma.  — A  grass  of  this  name,  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  described 
by  Walter  in  his  Flora  of  that  country,  is  recommended  by  M.  Bosc,  in 
the  Annalet  de  P  Agriculture  Franpaite  (tom.  xxxvi.  p.  812.),  as  very  suitable 
for  culture  in  the  poor  soils  of  the  South  of  France.  It  is  said  to  resemble 
the  P&nicum  sang|uinMe,  to  crow  rapidly,  very  high,  spreading,  bushy,  and 
rooting  at  the  joints  like  the  Fiorin.  It  may  be  cut  for  hay  or  filing  three 
times  a  year.  It  has  been  introduced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BourdeauXy 
from  whence,  or  from  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  seeds  may  be  obtained.  (^Bul, 
Un,,  April,  1827.) 

Method  of  dettroyins  Molet  in  Meadows  or  Gardens,  —  Collect  earth- 
worms, kill  them,  and  mix  them  up  with  the  powder  of  nux  vomica. 
After  the  mixture  has  remained  in  a  heap  twenty-four  hours,  take  the 
worms,  and  place  one  or  two  here  and  there  in  the  routes  and  holes  of  the 
moles.    The  desired  efiect  b  said  to  be  a  certain  result.    {Bui.  Un.) 

Whip-grafting,  in  France,  has  the  more  elegant  appellation  of  (grafting 
en  bee  de  flute,  mouth-piece  of  the  flute,)  flute-grafting. 

Metamorphosis  of  Male  and  Female  Plants.  —  Some  curious  experiments 
have  been  made  on  this  subject  by  Drs.  Autenrieth  and  Maux,  of  Tubingen. 
The  diflerence  between  a  male  and  female  plant  may  be  distinguished  even 
in  the  seed,  for  example,  in  that  of  the  common  nemp;  die  round  and 
elliptical  seeds  of  whicn  produce  in  general  female  plants ;  the  oblong  seeds, 
on  the  contrary,  which  have  a  thin  edge  projecting  from  the  side  of  the 
radicle,  produce  male  plants.  The  male  seeds  are  also  heavier,  and  they 
have  the  radicle  longer  than  the  female  seeds.  The  radicle  of  the  male 
plant  developes  itself  sooner,  as  the  males  also  come  sooner  into  flower, 
and  flower  more  abundantly,  than  the  females.  The  stalks  and  the  leaves  of 
the  male  plants  are  commonly  longer  and  thinner,  and  their  flowers  more, 
exposed,  than  those  of  the  females. 

Notwithstanding  these  very  essential  diflerences,  experience  has  proved 
that  the  male  seeds,  or  those  which  are  the  more  heavy,  produce  female 
plants,  and  the  female  seeds  form  male  plants,  if  external  circumstances  are 
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chansed ;  so  that  each  seed  appears  to  contain  a  germ  for  the  developement 
of  etUier  sex.  The  developement  of  male  plants  is  favoured  by  a  soil  dry 
and  sandy,  with  little  manure,  by  covering  the  seed  lightly,  and  by  the  more 
free  influence  of  the  light  of  the  sun  on  the  plants  developed ;  the  form- 
ation of  females,  on  the  contrary,  is  favoured  by  a  fresh  soil  well  manured, 
by  a  thicker  covering  on  the  seed,  and  by  the  more  feeble  influence  of  the 
light.  This  experiment  has  been  made  in  sowine  hemp,  spinach,  and  an- 
nual mercury,  and  in  observing  the  situation  of  dioecious  plants  in  a  wild 
state.  The  weather  and  the  season  of  the  year  also  naturally  concur  in 
influencing  materiallv  this  diflerent  developement.  Drs.  Autenrieth  and 
Maux  rai^  hermaphrodite  plants  of  hemp,  by  sowing  heavy  or  male  seeds 
in  a  dry  soil,  light,  and  little  manured,  and  only  exposing  the  plants  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  li^ht  and  humidity.  These  hermaphr^tes,  in  size  and 
appearance,  hold  a  middle  place  between  male  and  female  plants.  Female 
plants  change  ofien  into  hermaphrodites,  by  transplanting  them  into  a  dry 
soil  more  exposed  to  the  light ;  wounds,  on  the  contrary,  and  repeated 
pruning,  easily  change  a  male  plant  into  a  hermaphrodite  one;  for  in- 
stance m  hemp,  the  nettle,  spinach,  and  in  Lychnis  dioica.  These  herma- 
phrodite flowers  often  produce  goo<l  seeds.  In  general,  male  plants  change 
more  easily  into  females,  than  females  into  males.  Female  plants  support 
wounds  and  cutting  much  better  than  males.  In  monoecious  plants,  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  their  stronger  or  weaker  developement,  depend 
very  much  on  circumstances.  A  melon,  in  a  not,  for  example,  little  wa- 
tered, much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  several  times  pruned,  will  not  form 
female  flowers,  but  several  hermaphrodite  and, some  male  ones;  another 
melon  in  a  larger  pot,  watered  a  great  deal  and  never  pruned,  will  carry 
some  perfect  female  flowers.  Even  in  plants  commonly  hermaphrodite, 
exterior  accidents,  especially  the  season,  greatly  influence  the  preeminent 
developement  of  the  one  or  the  other  sex.  The  ilfalvacese  and  Caryophf  1- 
leae  aflord  numerous  examples. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  developement  of  the 
different  sexes  in  plants,  Drs.  Autenrieth  and  Maux  observe  that 

1.  The  middle  of  winter  is  favourable  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  feminine 
sex  in  dioecious  plants ; 

2.  The  commencement  of  spring  favours  the  formation  of  hermaphro- 
dites, with  the  more  early  developement  of  the  male  sex ; 

3.  The  beginning  of  summer  favours  the  perfect  formation  of  herma- 
phrodites ; 

4.  The  middle  of  summer  is  favourable  to  the  predominance  of  the  male 
sex  in  dioecious  plants ; 

5.  The  end  ot  winter  still  favours  the  perfect  formation  of  hermaphro- 
dites; 

6.  The  end  of  autumn  &vours  the  formation  of  hermaphrodites^  with  a 
more  early  developement  of  the  feminine  sex.    (Bvl,  Un,^  1826.) 

!%€  liquorice  plant  (Glycyrrhiza  glabra)  is  cultivated  inBourguel  in  France^ 
in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  Mr.  Judd's  method  of  growing  horse- 
radish. (Encyc,  of  Gard,^  §  41 14.)  Trenches  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  per- 
mit, and  about  two  feet  wide,  are  opened  three  feet  from  each  other ;  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  is  dunked  and  dug,and  two  rows  of  cuttingsof  the  roots 
are  planted  as  close  as  possible  to  its  sides ;  these  are  covered  a  few  inches^ 
by  sliding  down  a  little  earth  from  the  ridglet;  as  the  plants  jgrow,  more 
euth  is  slid  down,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  first  summer,  the  whole  field  is 
level.  In  the  second  summer,  every  pair  of  rows  are  earthed  up,  from  the 
wide  interval  between ;  during  the  third  summer,  nothing  is  done ;  but,  in 
the  October  or' November  following,  the  crop  is  dug  up,  and,  while  the 
ground  is  being  trenched  for  that  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  planted  as  before 
n>r  a  repetition  of  the  crop.    In  other  cases,  a  crop  of  barley,  and  two  sue- 
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ceeding  crops  of  dov^r,  are  taken :  after  which,  the  groundy  bebg  igaui 
trenched,  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of  liquorice  roots;  the pUin^  as  it 
has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  being  difficult  to  eradicate  when  the  soil  and 
climate  are  suitable.    {German  Chwi.  Mag.  Old  Series,  1824.) 

Aniie  (Pimpindlla  Jnisum)  is  much  cultivated  in  the  ne^bourhood  of 
Thoulouse.  It  is  sown  in  spring,  when  all'^dancer  from  frost  is  over,  on  light 
soil,  hoed  and  wed  once  or  twice,  gathered  in  AiievBt,  and  immediately 
threshed.  The  seeds,  it  is  well  known,  are  crushed  l&e  those  of  the  poppy, 
rape,  &c.  for  oil,  and  distilled  for  flavouring  spirituous  liquors.    (Bui,  Un,^ 

Intalubriiy  of  the  neighbourhood  of  dtmgkUlt.  —  A  writer  in  a  Frenoi 
agricultural  journal  points  out,  with  great  force,  the  injury  done  to  the 
atmosphere,  as  far  as  respects  the  br^ithin^  of  animals,  by  the  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  dunghills,  ditches,  ponds,  wells,  and  espe- 
cially in  sewers,  and  the  cess-pools  of  water-closets.  Wherever  health  is  an 
object,  he  recommends  neutralising  the  mephitic  exhalations  which  arise 
from  these  places,  by  daily  strewing  over  them;  from  a  dredgebox,  powder 
of  lime,  of  which  a  very  small  quantity  is  said  to  have  the  desired  efiect. 
Though  there  is  nothing  new  in  this,  yet  it  affords  important  hints  for  those 
who  are  employed  to  arrange  the  detail  of  dwelhng-bouses,  and  out-of-door 
offices ;  and  also  to  those  who  live  in  confined  situations. 

Colchicum.  —  In  the  British  newspapers  a  case  was  lately  related,  in 
which  the  bulbs  having  been  eaten  by  a  family,  boiled  along  with  potatoes^ 
proved  poisonous;  and  a  French  veterinary  journal  relates  the  case  of  twelve 
cows,  wnich  had  been  fed  with  the  leaves  and  seed-vessels,  and  soon  after 
showed  the  most  alarming  symptoms.  By  the  use  of  strong  decoction»  of 
linseed,  they  were  recovered  aner  two  or  three  days.    (BuL  UnJ) 

The  cantharidesfiy  (L;^tta  vesicatdria  of  Groelin),  a  coleopterous  insect 
used  in  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  preparation  of  blisters,  is  generally 
collected  from  the  olive-trees  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Spain ;  but  a 
French  writer,  observing  that  the  insect  is  indigenous  in  France,  proposes 
to  introduce  it  to  the  nmi  economy  of  his  country.    {Btd.  Ufu) 

GERMANY. 

The  Flanders  Agriculture  is  duly  appreciated  by  M.  Von  Schwerz,  the 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Institution  at  Hohenheim,  in  Wurtembei^ 
who  is  using  eveir  effort  to  introduce  it  to  his  countiy.  £veiy  year  a 
certain  number  of  his  pupils  are  sent  to  travel,  and  work  three  years,  on  as 
many  farms,  in  different  places  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.     (Bui,  Un,) 

Forest  Management, «-  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Sylvan,  a  work  pub- 
lished annually  at  Leipzic,  on  the  subject  of  Forests  and  the  Chase,  a  list  is 
given  of  the  books  on  this  subject,  published  in  Germany  during  the  years 
1824  and  1825.  They  amount  to  44  different  works,  and  show,  by  the 
seemingly  unimportant  parts  of  the  subject  (for  instance,  Messkunst  der 
Forstw.)  which  are  treated  in  separate  works,  the  great  attention  paid  to 
the  subject  of  forests  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  national  Udent  or  book- 
making. 

Mouldjneu  in  the  timber  of  a  house,  it  is  found,  may  be  prevented  by 
washing  it  over  with  a  weak  solution  of  muriate  of  mercury.  The  repair 
of  a  church  at  Potsdara^  the  timber  of  which,  though  quite  new,  was  covered 
with  mould,  gave  rise  to  the  discovery.    (Bui,  Un,) 

Prussian  Gardening  Society,  Berlin,  March  11.  1827. — Hie  following 
speech  of  Mr.  Ludofl^  counseUor  of  finances,  has  been  communicated  to  us 
by  Mr.  Otto,  the  eenend  secretary :  *- 

^Having  been  deputed  by  the  Society  to  inspect  the  school  of  gardeners, 
the  management  of  which  is  committed  to  your  care,  1  consider  it  my  duty 
to  give  you  a  general  sketch  of  its  present  state;  especially  as  to  the  results 
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of  the  lait  enmiiiaCion  of  the  pupiU,  those  who  hare  entered  this  year 
into  ibe  aetoiid  class,  as  well  as  those  who  have  gone  through  the  second 
and  third  classes  at  Potsdam. 

"  This  institution  has  been  greatly  improved  once  its  first  foundation,  but 
it  requires  some  more  improvenientB  betbre  it  can  be  said  to  have  reached 
dtat  dcfgree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  Still,  however,  it  has  been 
as  oscM  as  it  could  be,  under  all  existing  circumstances.  From  the  annual 
increase  of  the  pupils  alone  we  may  jud^  that  the  public  takes  an  interest 
in  this  institution,  there  having  been  forty  pupils  received  in  it  during  the 
three  years  of  its  existence;  and  although  some  of  these  may  have  been  im- 
pelled bj  poverty  (four  youths  per  annum  being  received  eratuitously),  yet 
we  may  mfer,  from  the  progress  they  have  all  orade,  that  the  majority  have 
been  attracted  by  a  love  for  the  art  The  examination  of  the  thirteen  pupils 
reeeived  last  year  has  been  very  satisfactory ;  and,  from  the  knowlec^ 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  they  have  imbibed  in  the  short  period 
of  one  twelvemonth,  we  majr  form  the  most  sanguine  expectations  respecting 
their  future  progress,  espeoally  of  nine  of  the  number.  It  appeared  that 
they  have  greatly  profited  by  the  three  lessons  a  week  which  tney  receive 
in  Uie  elements  of  ootany,  and  the  nomenclature  of  plants.  Most  of  the 
pupils  have  made  progress  in  drawing,  which  had  already  been  extended  to 
138  objects ;  their  knowledge  of  ^graphy,  including  the  physical  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth,  which  they  receive  from  Professor  Dittman,  proved  very 
respectable.  Not  less  had  they  profited  by  Dr.  Bergmann's  lectures  on 
dieoiisti^  and  mineralogy.  They  also  produced  themes  on  the  subjects 
of  their  instruction,  and  the  diaries^  which  each  of  them  has  to  keep,  were 
mostly  executed  in  a  satisfiictory  manner.  Their  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  practical  cultivation  of  plants,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  were 
good.  Their  mneral  conduct  and  industry  had  been  such,  that  there  had 
been  no  punidiment  inflicted  in  the  establishment  for  the  whole  year. 
Under  all  these  considerations,  all  the  oupils  were  forwarded  to  the  next 
class  at  Potsdam,  with  the  exception  oi  one  who  was  returned  on  account 
of  his  youth  and  bodily  weakness. 

**  The  exanunation  of  last  month,  with  the  aixteen  pupils  who  had  been 
transferred  there  during  the  two  preceding  vears  from  the  establishment 
at  Shonbeijg  was  equally  satisfiu:tory.  With  the  exception  of  one,  the 
pufMls  had  invariably  displayed  steadiness  of  conduct  ana  industiy  in  their 
stiwies. 

*  The  seven  pupils  of  the  second  dass  are  practically  trained  by  the  roval 
gardeners  of  the  palace;  besides  which  th^  are  theoretically  instructed  in 
the  cultivation  ot  vegetables  and  trees,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  drawings  in 
its  diflerent  branches. 

**  The  nine  pupils  of  the  third  class  are  mstructed  in  the  following  branches ; 
—  1.  A  continuation  of  the  instruction  in  the  culture  of  fruit  and  other 
trees.  8.  On  hot-house  gardening  (treibgartncrefy  5.  Geometry,  with 
practical  surveying  and  measuring.  4.  Continuation  oi  the  instruction  in 
botany.  5.  Drawm^j^  of  plans^  ^ing  out  of  kitchen-gardens,  orchards,  and 
pleasure-grounds,  with  a  calculation  of  the  expenses.  6.  Themes  on  the 
most  important  subjects  connected  with  gardening.  In  all  these  branches 
thdr  progress  had  been  satisfactory;  and  three  of  the  number  were  dia- 
charsed  as  competent  gardeners,  with  permission  to  seek  emploj^nt  in  the 
roval  gardens  for  their  fiuther  improvement.  The  remaining  six  have  been 
amnitted  in  the  fourth  class,  as  garden-artists  (Mtien  kunttierer)," 

The  ioite  for  gardening  ig  gaining  ground  inPnutia;  the  Island  of  Pea* 
cocks  {Pfauen  Imd)  hasbeen  so  mu<£  beautified,  that  it  maty  be  pronounced 
the  most  perfect  garden  scene  of  its  kind  in  Prussia;  the  garoens  of  Sans 
Soud  hove  also  been  enlarged  and  unproved.  Prince  Charles  has  had  a 
new  perk  made  near  Potsdam,  called  Glinike,  which  is  very  beaudfol ;  and 
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connected  with  it,  and  the  other  works  (anlagen)  of  the  place,  is  a  Russian 
colony  of  twelve  houses,  as  a  remembrance  of  tne  late  war,  laid  out  in  the 
taste  of  their  own  country.  The  forcing  of  fruits  (ohsi-treiberei),  at  Pots- 
dam, has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  brought  forward 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  season.  Our  botanical  garden  has  received 
various  additions  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  mostly  new  and  undescribed,  sp^ 
cimens  of  which  will  be  sent  to  England  as  soon  as  they  can  be  conveyed. 
^  Fred,  Otto.    Berlin^  Marchll. 

The  plough  has  been  used  for  excavating  a  water~course,  for  the  use  of 
the  Salt-works  of  Friederichshall,  in  Wurtemberg,  drawn  by  eight  horses. 
It  was  found  to  do  the  work  of  nearly  1,500  men,  and  to  produce  a  saving 
of  32,000  days'  work.    The  water-course  extended  several  miles. 

Restoring  vegetable  lAfe.  —  Thb  object  may  in  many  cases  be  efiected  by 
a  powerful  stimulant,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  nothing  is  better  than 
hot  water,  as  any  person  may  prove  to  himself  with  a  withered  nosegay. 
Camphor,  however,  is  a  still  more  powerful  stimulant ;  and,  by  comlnning 
tixis  substance  with  water  by  the  medium  of  alcohol,  as  much  can  be  e£ 
fected  in  the  way  of  restoration  to  life,  as  is  practicable  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society  direc* 
dons  are.  given  for  dissolving  the  camphor  in  alcohol  to  saturation,  by 
adding  it  till  it  remains  solid  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  alcohol  so 
prepared  is  to  be  added  to  water  in  the  proportion  of  four  drops  to  an  ounce, 
ana  the  two  fluids  beat  together,  till  the  flocculi  of  camphor  disappear. 
Plants  Or  parts  of  plants  are  then  to  be  immersed  in  this  liquid,  but  not 
longer  than  four  hours ;  for,  if  the  vital  principle  cannot  be  restored  in  that 
time,  they  may  be  considered  irrecoverable. 

A  species  of  sea-weed  has  recently  been  brought  into  use  in  Grermany  for 
stuffing  cushions  and  mattresses.  ^  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  resisting  humi- 
dity altogether,  and  that  it  will  not  harbour  any  infectious  or  contagious 
matter.  No  vermin  will  live  in  it.  Some  of  the  prisons  and  public  esta- 
blishments have  already  adopted  it.  This  material  is  found  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  has  been  first  applied  to  this  use  by  Mr.  Warbuig,  a  mer- 
chant of  that  country.  If  it  answers  the  description,  the  discovery  will  be 
a  most  valuable  one."    (Tintest  August  6.) 

The  central  Prefecture  of  the  Rural  Society  of  Wurtemberg  {Central 
stelle  der  UmdwirthschMichen  Verems  m  Sttdtgard )  have  lately  consti- 
tuted what  is  called  a  Botanical  Travelling  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting specimens  of  plants  in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe,  and  distributing 
^em  equally  amons  the  diflerent  members  of  the  Union.  In  Dr.  Brewster's 
Journal  for  July,  Irofessor  Hooker  has  given  some  account  of  this  society, 
strongly  recommending  it  to  the  patrons  of  botany  in  Great  Britain.  The 
annual  subscription  is  15  florins  (reckoning  the  louis  d'or  at  11  florins), 
and  this  sum  may  be  forwarded,  and  the  specin\ens  received  in  return, 
through  John  Hunneman,  Esq.,  9.  Queen  Street,  Soho.  Professor  Hooker 
has  received  upwards  of  two  hundred  rare  species  collected  in  the  T;^rol 
for  one  year's  subscription.  Last  year,  one  botanist  was  sent  by  this  Society 
to  Istria  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  another  to  Sardinia,  and  their 
collection  will  soon  be  divided.  **  In  Germany,  especially,  the  art  of  pre- 
serving plants  is  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection ;  and  the  ad- 
vant^e  which  the  student  derives  from  examining  such  specimens  is 
incalculable,  almost  equal  to  that  of  doing  so  in  the  livm^  state.  Among 
many  others,  MM.  Hoppe,  Hornschuch,  Funck,  and  Siebor  have  com- 
bined a  great  love  of  botany  with  a  happy  tact  in  all  that  concerns  the 
preparation  and  drying  of  specimens ;  and,  possessing  also  a  deep  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  plants  themselves,  these  naturalists  have  given 
to  the  world  collections  wtdch  excel  every  figure,  and  are  necessary  to 
every  student    The  trifling  labour  attending  the  manual  operation  is  amply 
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compensated  by  the  beautiful  scenery  into  which  the  traTeUmg  botankt  is 
sore  to  be  transported ;  by  the  impressions  (ahnost  never  to  be  e&ced)  whidi 
the  very  cirGumstance  of  his  discovering  and  gathering  such  and  such  a 
plant  in  a  state  of  nature  are  sure  to  make  upon  him ;  and  by  the  gratifi- 
cation in  promct  of  distributing  to  persons  of  a  kindred  mind  with  himself 
those  T^etables,  from  the  acquisition  of  which  he  has  already  derived  so 
nnwfa  pleasure."    {Brewster's  Ed.  Jour,  of  Science,  July,  1827,  p.  24.) 

ITALY, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  ike  Academy  of  the  GeorgifiUf  at  Florence,  Dr. 
Goishi  read  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  propriety  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  adopted  in  the  profession  of  the  liberal  arts  to  some  others, 
and  particidarly  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  A  memoir  was  also  read  on 
the  necessity  of  eivin^  females  an  education  suited  to  their  condition,  and 
eonfonnable  to  uie  diffusion  of  knowledge.    (For,  Q»ar,  Rev,  July,  1827.) 

Tke  Omithogalumj  roasted  as  they  do  chestnuts,  is  eaten  by  the  Italians, 
the  wild  yellow  especially,  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  pepper ;  and  the  small 
tuberous  roots  or  Grkroen  amygdaldsum  (C^perus  escul^itus?),  which 
they  also  roast,  and  use  in  broth  as  a  great  restorative.    (Evelyn,) 

PORTUGAL. 

7^  country  south  c/  the  Tagus  is,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  it 
nearest  the  nver,  chiefly  covered  with  oak  and  cork  trees  i  and  the  under- 
wood, for  many  leagues  together,  is  composed  of  the  gum-cistus.  It  is  with 
this  shrub  that  the  bakers  at  Estremos,  and  throughout  the  Alemtejo,  heat  ' 
their  ovens ;  and  the  smell  of  it,  which  every  where  prevails,  is  truly  de- 
lightful ;  although  to  some  strangers  it  is  at  first  very  overpowering. 

Apples  I  never  saw  of  so  laige  a  size,  or  of  such  excellent  flavour,  as 
those  of  Montemor  o  Novo  in  the  Alemtejo.  This  town  is  remaricable  for 
the  immense  quantities  of  apples  and  quinces  which  abound  in  the  whole 
of  its  neighbourhood,  and  of^these  fruit  trees  the  hedges  are  formed,  the 
species  of  the  former  called  bem  postas  are  of  deserved  celebrity. 

Moss  Roses,  —  A  few  leagues  n-om  Evora,  in  a  north-west  direction,  is  a 
smaU  village  called  Alcovas  de  Roses,  from  the  quantities  of  beautiful  moss 
roses  growing  wild  about  its  hedg^  in  every  direction.  They  are  as  numerous 
as  the  blackberries  in  our  own  hedge-rows.  {Extracted  from  Sketches 
of  Portugal,  by  A,  P.  D.  G.,  and  sent  us  by  Ctericus,  June  2.) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

7%e  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Botany  of  Ghent  held  a  meeting 
on  June  29th,  and  gave  their  prizes  to  the  proprietors  of  the  plants  ex- 
hibited to  which  they  had  been  adjudged.  **  On  this  occasion  we  observed 
a  cypress,  with  inscriptions  expressing  the  regret  of  the  Sociej^  for  the  loss 
it  had  sustained  in  the  last  twelve  months  by  the  death  of  ^f.  M.  Coninck 
(formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior),  M.  Fermondt,  and  the  Marauess  of  Hast- 
ings (formerly  Lord  Moira).  Th^  Marchioness  of  Hastings  has  been  for 
some  time  at  Ghent.  She,  doubtless,  was  ignorant  that  the  late  Governor 
Creneral  of  India  had  been  a  member  of  the  Sodetj,  and  one  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  botanic  garden,  and  the  directors  or  the  Society,  on  their 
part,  did  not  know  that  Her  Ladyship  was  in  the  city.  Going  to  the  exhi- 
bition with  her  femily,  she  was  much  affected  at  seeing  this  expression  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  Society."    {Brussels  Paper,  July  5.) 

ne  Botanic  Garden  of  Brussels  has  lately  been  materiallv  improved,  and 
several  thousand  species  added  to  the  collection.  {Jour.  d^Jgr,  du  Royaumc 
des  Pays  i^os,  Juin.) 
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RUSSIA. 

An  Economical  Society  ^  and  a  School  for  the  education  qf/idure  AgncultU' 
rittt,  have  recently  been  established  at  Moscow,  through  the  exertions  of 
Prince  Galitzin.  **  The  branches  of  instruction  are  the  following :  —  the 
Russian  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  statistics,  rural  architecture,  sur- 
veying, book-keeping,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  the  physiology  of 
plants,  the  management  of  woods  and  forests,  technology,  farming,  and  the 
veterinary  art.  The  course  lasts  five  years.  The  Society  publishes  a  journal 
in  the  Russian  language,  which  haft  already  accomplisned  much  good.** 
(For.  Quar.  Rev.^  July,  1827.) 

DENMARK. 

Hamlefs  Garden  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elsinore,  and  is 
the  fiivourite  promenade  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  seaport.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower  garden.  The  lower  garden  is  laid  out  in 
the  French  style,  but  the  upper  part  is  in  the  English  manner.  The  palace 
of  Marienlyst  {fig.  29.),  Mary's  delight,  stands  in  the  lower  garden     It  was 


intended  for  the  residence  of  His  present  Danish  Majesty,  when  Crown 
Prince.  From  the  hill  behind  the  palace  may  be  enjoyed  a  marine  pros- 
oect,  which,  travellers  say,  exceeds  every  thing  between  Denmark  and 
Naples.  Near  Hamlet's  Uarden  is  Hellebek,  a  village  belonging  to  Count 
Schimmelmann,  who  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of 
Denmark.  The  situation  of  this  village,  close  to  the  sea,  combines  such  a 
variety  of  marine  and  rural  scenerv  as  might  present  many  interesting 
studies  to  the  painter.  The  beech,  the  national  tree  of  Denmark,  flourishes 
here  in  superlative  vigour,  overtopping  the  oak,  of  which,  however,  many 
very  fine  speciiAens  are  also  observed.  Nature  in  this  place  seems  to  be 
left  to  herself,  and  altogether  divested  of  those  ornaments,  which,  in  too 
many  cases,  injure  what  they  were  meant  to  improve.  The  traveller 
would  scarcely  suspect  that  he  was  approaching  a  nobleman's  seat,  when  he 
enters  Hellebek.    (F^dborg.) 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 

LUmeoH.  Botanic  Garden  near  New  York,  April  20.  1827.  —  Amooff 
other  novelties  which  I  have  lately  introduced  here  is  a  large-flowered 
variety  of  Ptednia  mo^Uan^  of  the  colour  of  the  common  cabbage  rose, 
direct  from  China.  Cam^Uta  jap6nica  var.  cocclnea,  which  in  1 826  pro- 
duced' scarlet  flowers,  has  this  year  produced  striped  ones.  I  have  /tis 
purpiirea  and  liitea  blooming  from  the  same  root,  which  last  year  produced 
onl^  purple  flowers.  I  am  cultivating  extensively  the  i^hus  coriaria,  with 
a  view  to  its  being  planted  on  a  large  scale,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
importing  the  ground  sumach  from  Sicily.  One  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  my  garden  is  fihe  BMerit  i^quifolium,  with  its  fiue  large  pennate  leaves, 
and  utf|se  dusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  My  plants,  which  are  from  the 
original  seeds  collected  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  are  about  8^  feet  high,  and  I 
Uiink  they  have  nearly  attained  their  full  height. — The  fnut  department  was 
the  particular  study  of  my  late  father,  who  died  in  1808,  and  it  has  been 
my  study  for  nearly  80  years.  I  have  all  the  best  fruits  of  Europe  in  my 
collection,  and  have  originated  a  number  here,  which  are  distinguished  in 
my  catalogue  by  my  prenoraen. —  WiUiam  Prince, 

Emigration  to  the  Canadas.  —  Unquestionably,  no  man  who  is  willing  to 
make  Uie  slightest  exertion  can  starve  in  America.  If  he  ^vill  undertake 
to  dear  a  farm,  the  means  of  subsistence  are  at  once  secured ;  should  his 
habits  unfit  him  for  such  an  undertaking,  the  price  of  labour  is  so  high,  he 
b  sure  of  lucrative  employment  in  whatever  capacity  he  chooses  to  enter 
the  sendee  of  a  master.  So  far  the  prospects  of  the  emigrants  are  en- 
couraging and  agreeable. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Let  us 
contemplate  the  exile  seeking  the  portion  allotted  to  him  in  the  wilds  of 
the  forest,  with  the  compass  for  his  guide,  doomed  to  endure,  in  his  wretched 
log-hut,  the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter,  without  a  human  being  for  many 
mUes  round  to  break  his  solitude,  or  assist  his  labours.  No  village,  no 
shop  of  any  description,  no  medical  advice  within  his  reach,  and  worse  than 
all,  the  lonely  tenant  of  the  woods  is  generally  remote  from  any  market, 
where  he  may  dispose  of  tlie  hard-earned  fruits  of  his  labours.  (Personal 
NarraHive  of  M,  de  Roos.) 

Native  Ootmtry  of  the  Potato, — There  has  been  considerable  discussion, 
you  know,  concernmg  the  origin  and  derivation  of  this  esculent  vegetable. 
It  has  been  enquired  with  some  solidtude,  what  is  really  the  country  of  the 
folium  tuberosum  ?  and  where  does  it  exist  without  cultivation  at  the 
present  day  ?  I  consider  the  articles  I  have  received  from  Chile  as  afibrd- 
mg  answers  of  a  satisfactory  kind  to  both  questions.  The  potato,  whence 
our  domestic  stock  is  derived,  is  an  inhabitant  of  South  America,  and  is,  at 
this  time,  thriving  without  human  care  or  protection  in  Chile.  The  sped* 
mens  are  small,  some  of  them  bdng  not  so  large  as  nutmegs.  (S,  L.  MU' 
chilly  in  a  letter  to  N,  FCarteryofthe  New  York  Hortictdtural  Society.) 

Jamaica  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  AgrunUture,  and  other  Arts  ana 
Sdencee.  —  Several  members  were  elected,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Sodety 
were  voted  to  Messrs.  R.  Smitb,  W.  King,  Dr.  Adolphus,  and  Dr.  Miller, 
fMT  books ;  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  for  a  rain-gauge;  and  to  Dr.  Adolphus,  for  a 
collection  of  minerals. 

It  was  voted  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  should  bo 
permitted  to  visit  the  Sodet/s  apartments,  examine  the  spedmens,&c.,  of 
natural  history,  and  consult  the  books  in  the  library. 

The  followmg  prizes  were  awarded :  — 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Happy  Grove,  for  yams,  \l ;  Mr.  C.  SatchelU  Uiif 
In^an  yams,  13«.  4<2.;  Mr.  J.  Blake,  for  hallelujahs  (?),  13«.  ^.\  Mr.  C 
Vol.  III.  —  No.  9.  h 
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Satchell,  for  celery,  I5s.4d.;  Mr.  Brookes,  for  ttrawberries,  15«.  4</. ; 
Mr.  Brookes,  for  flowers,  I3s,  4d.;  Mr.  R.  Smith,  for  flowers,  I3s.  Ad. ; 
Rev.  T.  B.  Turner,  for  wax,  I/.  6i,  sd.  The  Society  granted  Mr.  Mac- 
fadgen  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  botanical  lectures.  (Copied  from  the 
Jamaica  R,  GaxHte  by  Y.  B.,  June  SI.) 

Botanic  Garden  of  Mexico,  (Jiff.  30.) — An  eloquent  description  of  this  gjar- 
den  is  given  by  Humboldt.  When  Mr.  Bullock  saw  it  in  1893,  the  pension 
of  the  curator  was  about  to  be  discontinued  from  the  exigences  of  die  state. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  vice-regal  palace;  and,  though  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  and  populous  city,  the  plants  seemed  in  perfect  health 
and  vigour.  It  is  laid  out  with  paved  walks,  bordered  with  ornamental 
pots  of  flowers,  and  shaded  with  creepers  trained  over  them  on  trellis- 
work.  Walks  divei^  from  a  large  stone  basin  in  the  centre,  constantly 
supplied  by  a  fountain  with  water;  which,  in  small  rivulets,  is  employed  to 
Irrigate  every  part  of  the  garden.  All  the  fruits  both  of  Europe  and 
India  flourish  m  it.  Mr.  Bullock  brought  home  models  of  most  of  the 
curious  sorts,  which  aro  exhibited  in  his  museum.  He  also  brought  a 
variety  of  seeds,  and  various  plants,  which  were  chiefly  presented  to  the 


Horticultural  Society,  or  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Tate,  of  the  Sloane  Street 
Nursery.    (BuUocJ^s  Mexico,  p.  182.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  Nursery  Garden  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Caraccas,  by 
Dr.  Fanning,  an  American,  for  the  puroose  of  collecting  the  moat  usefiil 
and  ornamental  plants  of  Colombia.  He  is  also  formmg  a  botamc  garden 
in  the  vicinity,  under  the  patronaee  of  Bolivar.    (New  York  Ptwer^ 

Orchideous  Plants  of  Chile. — In  this  country,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
botanical  geographers,  forms  a  vegetative  region  of  itself,  which  extends 
through  soP  of  southern  latitude,  and  which  has  a  surface  varied  with  all 
the  irregularity  of  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  rich  valle]^  and 
extensive  plains,  no  more  than  three  species  of  orchideae  are  at  this  moment 
recorded  to  exist.  (lAndley,  m  Brandos  Journal  of  Science,  Mar.  1 827,  p.  45.) 

Botanv  of  Ottle.  —  From  the  copious  materials  relating  to  the  v^e- 
tation  of  dnile  which  exist  in  this  country,  much  information  of  the  roost 
important  nature  is  to  be  derived ;  but  from  no  source  so  extensively, 
perhaps,  as  from  the  collections  formed  for  the  Horticultural  Society  by 
Mr.  James  Mllae.  (Lindleify  in  BraiuTs  Journal  of  Science^  Mar.  1887, 
p.  44.) 

Desiderata  from  South  America.  —  Doctor  Hamilton  of  Fareham  has 
circulated  a  paper,  with  a  view  to  procure  seeds,  flowers,  or  leaves  of 
the  following  plants :  —  1 .  The  Cow-tree,   Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Arbol  de 
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Ledie.  of  the  tout  of  Camccas.  (HumMdt,  Pernmal  Narr.  p.  212-215.) 
S.  Mauritia  Palm^  Tree  of  Life,  Arbol  de  Vida,  Murichil,  or  American 
Sago  TVee;  the  bread,  wine,  lod^^ing,  and  dothine  of  the  Indians  on  the 
nartfaem  banks  of  the  Oronoko.  3.  Tnga  faecuufera,  Poit  Doux,  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  Hispaniola ;  with  pods  about  10 
inches  long,  which  form  an  article  of  met  highly  nutritive. 

To  preserve  the  Seeds  in  a  state  fit  for  vegetation^  he  says : — Fill  an  old 
cask  about  half  full  of  moist  earth ;  then  put  the  seeds,  those  especially 
which  are  of  an  oily  nature,  and  consequently  liable  to  spoil  soonest,  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  cask  as  possible ;  then  fill  up  the  remaming  portion  of  the 
cask  with  moist  earth,  ramming  it  tight,  and  heading  the  ctttk  so  as  to  make 
it  as  completely  air  and  water  tisht  as  possible,  and  stow  it  away  in  a  place 
to  which  no  salt  water  is  likefy  to  reach,  tn  this  way,  seeds  may  be 
brought,  with  perfect  safety,  from  the  East  Indies  or  New  Holland. 

7h  preserve  the  Flowers, — Gather  them  in  various  stages,  from  the  young 
bad  to  the  fiill-Uown  blossom,  and  press  them  carefufiy  between  sevenu 
folds  of  blotting  paper,  changing  them  into  dry  parts  of  the  paper,  every 
second  or  third  d^,  until  all  their  moisture  is  absorbed ;  and  then  press 
them  between  the  leaves  of  some  book  of  sufficient  size,  until  an  opportu- 
ni^  of  transmitting  them  to  Europe  presents  itself.  The  same  cautions 
apply  to  leaves,  which  should  always  be  the  most  perfect.  —  Fardusm^  near 
Pfymtmtk,  M«^  12.  1826. 

ASIA. 

The  SUk  Tree,  Ai^dHjuUhrissin,  Duriikhti  ubrisho6m,  P^mn-^This  tree 
droops  like  the  ^low ;  the  flower  has  nlky  fibres,  of  a  delicate  pink  colour, 
and  would  resemble  a  swansdown  puff,  tinsed  with  rouge.  It  sends  forth 
a  most  fracrant  perfume,  and  its  name,  Dur^khti  ubrisbo6m,  the  silk 
tree,  bespeaks  its  t^pearance.  It  thrives  in  Teheraun  in  the  oi>en  air,  the 
thermometer  ranginje  between  16^  and  110^  Fahrenhdt;  but  it  does  not 
succeed  so  well  at  Tabriz,  where  the  temperature  is  cdder  and  more 
variable.  It  grows  wild  in  the  forests  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  There 
is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Prince  Royal  at  Tabriz,  and  another  in  possession 
of  the  English  officers  resident  there,  who  are  obliged  to  protect  it  from  the 
winter  cold.  {KeppeTs  Jour,  from  India.)  The  finest  plant  in  England  is 
in  the  Bristol  Nurserv ;  it  covers  the  front  of  Mr.  Miller's  dwelling-house,  is 
now  covered  with  bloom,  and  is  worth  going  20  miles  to  see. — 5.  Aug,  20. 

The  RasterauM,  most  probably  the  ^biKUS  syrlacus,  is  remarkaUe  in 
its  appearance,  and  resembles  a  lai^  rose  tree.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet;  the  trunk  is  nearly  two  feet  in  circumference;  the  flower, 
though  larger,  resembles  the  Enuzlish  hedge  rose,  and  has  five  leaves ;  the 
calyx  is  in  the  form  of  a  bell.  The  leaf  of  the  tree  is  small,  smooth,  and 
shining.  The  branches  droop  gracefully  to  the  ground,  and  the  flowers  are 
so  abimdant  as  completely  to  conceal  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Numbers  of 
this  Mcies  are  to  be  seen  in  every  garden  in  Teheraun.  (KeppeTs  Joum. 
fromlndkL) 

Botame  Garden  of  Ceylon.  —  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  while  President  of 
the  Council  in  Ceylon,  was  convinced  by  a  long  residence  in  Ceylon,  that 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  different  vegetable  productions  of  that  island 
were  not  sufficiently  known,  that  the  quantity  of^those  which  were  the  most 
useful  roigjbt  be  greatly  increased,  and  their  quality  greatly  improved,  were 
the  attention  of  government  and  the  public  properly  called  to  the  subject; 
and  that  the  very  best  way  of  attaining  this  object  would  be  for  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  botanical  garden  in  a  central  part  of  the  island,  and 
subordinate  gardens  in  the  several  provinces  in  which  there  was  any 
material  difference  of  soil  and  climate.     Sir  A.  Johnston,  therefore,  in 
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gether  with  a  treatise  od  Aeir  use.  Mr.  Gauen  has  also  invented  a  revolving 
fordng-firame,  of  which  an  account  will  appear  in  our  pages  at  the  same 
time. 

The  application  of  solar  concentration  to  generating  heat  appears  capable 
of  being  carried  to.  an  unlimited  extent  in  forcing  and  maintaining  artificial 
climates.  Had  Dr.  Anderson  been  alive,  he  womd  have  been  deughted  to 
recognise  a  principle  by  which  his  idea  might  be  realised,  of  generating,  or 
collecting  and  storing  up,  in  or  near  hot-houses,  as  much  solar  heat  during 
sunshine  as  would  serve  during  night  and  dull  weather.  In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Gauen's  invention  would  eroct  this  object,  if  applied  to  heat  an  immense 
body  of  water,  or  gravel,  or  metal,  surrounded  bv  a  non-conducting  medium, 
which  would  form  the  reservoir  of  heat ;  and  this  heat  might  be  drawn  out 
by  means  of  a  current  of  air  passing  through  the  body,  in  coils'of  metallic 
tubes.  This  current  of  air,  as  well  lis  the  admisoon  of  external  air  to  the 
hot-house,  mieht  be  regulated  by  Mr.  Kewle/s  machine.  {Eticyc,  ofGanLy 
§  1490.) :  Indeed,  Mr.  Gauen's  ensine  is  the  most  ingenious  gardening  in- 
vention which  has  appeared  since  tnat  of  Mr.  Kewley.  We  should  like  to 
see  both  applied  to  the  heating  and  r^:ulating  of  a  hot-house  constructed 
on  the  polyprosopic  principle  {Encyc.  of  Gard.,  §  1610.),  and  wish  we 
could  indulge  the  nope  that  some  spirited  individual  would  attempt  such  a 
thine.  A  successful  result  would  certainly  be  the  ne  fduM  ultra  of  hot-house 
garc&ning. 

TVufflet, — Some  time  in  September  last  a  fiiend  of  mine,  a  nephew 
to  Mr.  Tully,  confectioner  of  Bath,  paid  me  a  visit  at  this  place.  When 
walking  throueh  the  woods  belonging  to  my  employer.  Colonel  Kingscote^ 
he  asked  me  if  I  had  not  found  tnimes  about  them ;  I  told  him  I  had  not 
searched  for  them.  This  he  wondered  at,  because  the  woods  adjoining, 
he  said,  were  the  places  from  whence  they  procured  most  of  what  they 
used  at  Bath.  He  added,  that  if  I  would  allow  him  to  come  the  next 
season,  which  he  said  would  be  September  or  October,  1887,  he  would  bring 
a  dog  and  have  a  day's  excursion ;  in  the  mean  time  if  I  would  accompany 
him  to  those  and  other  olaces,  he  would  show  me  where  and  how  to  find 
them.  Anxious  to  be  informed,  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  by  the  help  of 
his  dog  soon  found  several.  The  situation  was  indeed  similar  to  the  woods 
of  Kingscote,  as  also  the  soil  they  grew  in.  The  woods  are  principally 
beech,  the  soil  rather  stiff  and  stony.  I  hope  to  be  successful  in  the 
attempt  I  mean  to  make  to  cultivate  the  truffle^  and  then  shall  be  most 
happy  to  furnish  something  farther  in  the  shape  of  information. —  WUHam 
Boyce.    Kingscoie  Gardem,  July  21. 

Hheumptumdtum  as  Tart  Rhubarb. — About  fifl;y  years  ago  the  late  Ge- 
neral Manners,  of  Bloxholm  in  this  county,  on  his  return  from  Russia, 
brought  home  seeds  of  the  i?h^um  palmlltum.  My  father  procured  a  few 
plants  of  the  gardener,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  garden  I  now  pos- 
sess ever  since,  and  the  stalks  regularly  used  every  year.  I  have  tried  the 
i?  Rhapdnticum  and  the  undulktum,  which  are  much  cultivated  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  certainly  the  R,  palmktum  is  preferred  to  dther. — 
R.  Turner,    Grantham^  May  21.  1827. 

Passifidra  quadrattgtdhris  is  frequentiy  graf^  upon  P.  caerulea  in  France^ 
and  flowers  and  fruits  the  same  year,  sometimes  on  plants  not  higher  than 
eighteen  inches.  {Fallet  aM  cf  Rouen.)  Some  amateurs  about  London, 
amoiw  others  Mr.  Bumard  of'^Holloway,  have  grafted  various  species  of 
Passiflora  on  P.  caerulea  with  perfect  success. 

Pelargonium  tricolor^  grafted  on  the  top  of  tall  stems  of  P.  cucullatum  or 
zonale,  forms  very  han£ome  heads,  which  keep  in  bloom  all  the  summer. 
Mr.  Ingram  has  some  fine  specimens  in  the  gardens  of  Froginore. 

iSijr  Pme^applet,  of  the  New  Providence  kindy  were  cut  on  the  2?d, 
24th,  and  25th  ult.,  by  William  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Cyfartha  Castie,  Gla- 
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mofgpmshire,  of  the  following  weights,  and  their  growth  and  beauty  were 
qtiite  perfect:— One  12  lb.  15  oz. ;  ditto,  10  lb.  8  oz. ;  ditto,  10  lb.  exactly ; 
ditto,  9 lb.;  ditto,  9 lb.;  making  an  average  of  upwards  of  10 lb.  10 oz. 
each.  Within  the  same  period,  twelve  queen-pinet  were  cut,  weighing 
together  35  lb.    (Hwct,  July  6.)  .   j    -.u 

The  atamem  of  tkeflotocrs  of  SchkhUkut  pmndtus,  on  heuag  touched  with 
a  needle  or  knife  point,  poMess  the  same  irritability  as  the  stamina  ot  tne 
BMeruYn\^ana.^R,  Turner.    Grantham,  May  Ql. 

HorOcuUnral  Depratnty.  — On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  some  mis- 
creant entered  into  the  garden  of  J.  T.  Dering,  Esq.,  of  Crow  Hall,  near 
Downhara-mariset,  broke  open  the  greenJiouse.  and  maliciously  destroyed 
every  plant  therein,  including  many  fine  orange  and  lemon  trees,  mwiy  oi 
them  of  nearly  forty  years*  growth.  The  ruthless  villain  then  barked,  cut 
down,  and  demolished  between  forty  and  fifty  peach,  nectarine,  and  oWher 
choice  and  valuable  wall-fruit  trees,  which  were  in  full  bearing,  and  had 
been  selected  with  great  care  to  supply  the  deficiency  occasional  by  last 
year's  depredation.  He  also  cut  through  and  destroyed  several  fine  vines 
giving  promise  of  an  abundant  crop,  rooted  up  eveiy  melon  and  cucumber 
plant,  and  broke  and  destroyed  all  the  frames  and  glasses.  {Farm,  Jour^ 
July,  9.)—  We  hope  the  unhappy  wretch  who  committed  these  acts  was  no 
regular  gardener.  .      .      ^  j        c  \m^  r 

Enormout  Thiitle. —  There  is  now  growing  m  the  garden  ot  Mr.u. 
Hardwick,  of  Stamford  Bridge,  a  thistle,  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  9 
feet  2  inches;  the  leaves,  in  general,  are  3  feet  long,  and  2  feet  broad ; 
there  are  four  branches  from  near  the  bottom,  6  feet  2  inches  long,  each 
of  which  has  thrown  out  17  branches,  with  heads  and  flowers.    There  are 
23  branches  from  the  main  stalk,  from  which  have  sprung  the  uncommon 
number  of  253  smaller  branches,  with  heads  and  flowers :  on  one  of  those 
stalks  there  are  other  branches  with  heads.    (Yorkshire  Gazette,  Jxiiy  21.) 
Oeliea  Botanic  Garden,  July  9.  —There  are  now  in  flower  here  three 
hundred  different  sorts  of  wheat,  viz.  fifteen  species  with  their  varieties, 
forty  sorts  of  oats,  and  eighteen  of  barley,  from  seeds  brought  fit>m  Spam,  the 
Adnatic  Gulf,  and  the  shores  of  the  C5aspian  Sea,  by  Professor  La  Gasca. 
(Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.)   It  is  hoped  seeds  will  be  saved  from  all  these 
varieties,  and  sent  to  the  different  botanic  gardens  of  the  empire,  m  order 
to  be  sown  in  them,  and  the  produce  distributed  amonp  such  local  apicul- 
turists  as  have  the  means  and  sufficient  patriotism  to  give  them  a  fair  trial 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  admit  of  ascertaining  their  comparative  ments.    Ii 
Mr.  Coke,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Althorp,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Mr.  Curwen,  and,  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Rennie,  were  to  take  up  this  subjTOt 
with  then-  characteristic  energy  and  perseverance,  the  result  would  probably 
be  some  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  grain  introduced  into  general  culture. 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  curator,  has  obligingly  sown  these  seeds  for  Professor 
La  Gasca,  who,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  found  most  liberal  in  the  dutnbuUon 
of  the  produce  as  fiir  as  it  will  go. 

Traptfor  Hay^tealers.  —  Have  the  grower's  name  printed  or  written  on 
a  great  number  of  little  slips  of  paper :  <fistribute  these  in  the  hayrick  as  it 
is  building,  so  as  there  may  be  at  least  one  slip  to  each  truss,  which  will 
not  require  above  one  hunched  slips  to  an  acre,  but  to  make  quite  sure, 
say  two  hundred.  Then  when  you  suspect  your  man  has  given  away  a 
truss,  or  any  particular  truss  or  quantity  to  be  stolen  from  your  cart  or 
rick,  have  the  truss  pulled  to  pieces,  Ac.  This  practice  has  been  adopted 
in  fiiiropshire,  and  a  thief  detected  and  convicted  in  consequence.  The 
ingenious  inventor  is  Mrs.  Richards,  of  the  Parish  of  Clun.  (See  Farm, 
Jour.,  July  23.  p.  235. 

Ranimcului  dcris,  the  sharp,  or  uprieht  meadow  crowfoot,  is  said  to 
blister  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  udder  of  cows.    Mr.  Whitlaw,  who  has  a 
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patent  for  administering  medidnes  by  Bteam,  and  extenoYe  eBtablishments 
for  this  purpose,  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  allow  the  use  of  milk  or  butter  bj 
his  patients,  while  this  species  of  ranunculus  is  in  flower.  All  the  diseases 
with  which  we  are  afilicted,  he  savs,  are  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
agriculture,  by  which  the  seeds  of  poisonous  weeds  are  ground  into  flour 
along  with  the  com ;  and  milk,  butter,  and  beef  are  contaminated,  even  in 
the  Uving  animal,  in  consequence  of  the  deleterious  plants  which  are  suffered 
to  grow  in  our  pastures.  It  was  a  happy  thought  in  Mr.  Whitlaw,  to  combat 
such  a  wide-«preading  evil  by  the  power  of  steam. 

Botanical  Letimit.  —  We  observe,  witli  great  pleasure,  that  Miss  Kent, 
the  author  of  those  elegant  works  Flora  jSomestica,  Sylvan  Sketches,  &c., 
proposes  to  give  young  ladies  instruction  in  the  science  of  botany.  It 
IS  remarkable  that  this  delightful  science,  which  would  seem  to  be  more 
peculiarly  a  lady's  study,  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by 
them ;  this  may  have  proceeded,  in  some  measure,  from  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  assistance ;  and  Miss  Kent  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  she  may 
be  the  means  of  extending  to  others  the  pleasures  and  advantages  she  has 
herself  derived  from  this  innocent  and  interesting  pursuit.  Miss  Kent's 
address  is  No.  72.  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.    {.Times,  Aug.  7.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  June  7.  —  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the 
best  brace  of  cucumbers,  and  their  history ;  for  the  only  parcel  of  early  peas 
exhibited,  of  the  early  frame  variety ;  for  the  best  specimen  of  early  po- 
tatoes ;  for  the  best  asparagus.  The  Committee  regret  to  state  that  no 
China  roses  were  produced  to  the  meeting;  "eight  distinct  varieties" 
being  required  in  nower,  while  few  cultivators  can  have  more  than  half 
that  number  in  flower  at  one  time.  An  extra  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  Oliver,  sprdener  to  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  at  Dysart  House,  for  the  best 
collection  of  dessert  and  baking  apples,  with  a  request  that  be  would  com- 
municate their  history,  and  mode  of  preserving  the  fruit  till  this  season. 

Specimens  of  a  very  good  late  Pear,  in  perfect  preservation,  were  exhibited ; 
and  the  Committee  were  of  opinion,  that  an  extra  medal  should  be  awarded 
for  this  pear,  and  grafts  of  it  requested  for  the  experimental  garden ;  and, 
also,  that  an  account  of  the  mode  of  keeping  the  fruit  should  be  requested. 
A  medal*  was  accordingly  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  gardener  to  Sir 
Alexander  Keith,  of  Ravelstone,  who  sent  the  pear. 

A  box  of  Nonpareil  Apples,  in  the  roost  perfect  state  of  preservation,  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  Committee ;  and,  as  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  vote  farther  medals  at  ttds  meeting,  they  du-ected  that 
particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  these  nonpareils.  Thanks  given  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Bisset,  at  Methven  Castle,  who  transmitted  them,  and  that 
he  be  requested  to  communicate  his  mode  of  keeping  fruit.  {Edxn.  Ado.^ 
June  19.) 

The  North  British  Professional  Garderier^s  Society  held  a  meeting  June 
15.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  tulips,  peaches,  potatoes,  cauliflower,  rhubarb^ 
ranunculas,  geraniums,  and  double  balsams.   {Edin,  Adv.,  June  19.) 

Tlte  Dundee  Horticultural  Society  held  a  meeting  on  August  1st,  and 
cave  away  numerous  prizes,  which,  we  regret,  want  of  room  prevents  us 
from  recording.  Mr.  Daniel  Stewart,  gardener  to  David  Blair,  junior,  Esq. 
Craighill,  exhibited  some  flowers  of  a  superb  new  seedling  rose,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  an  important  acquisition  to  that  deservedly  popular  tribe ;  to 
the  rambling  habit  of  the  Ayrshire,  it  adds  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  double 
white  varieties,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  ere  long  supplant  many  of  our  com- 
mon ornaments  of  the  cottage  and  the  rock.  We  understand  it  is  to  be 
named  the  Craighill  climbing  rose.    {Dundee  Cojir.,  Aug.  3.) 
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The  Caledoman  Lodge  of  Oardenen  had  thdr  iplendid  triennial  pro 
sion  in  £dinbiiigh,  on  July  5d,  The  brethren  assembled  in  the  Riding 
School,  Nicolson  Street,  at  two  o'dodL,  and  a  number  of  deputations  from 
the  lo<^e8  in  the  neighbouring  towns  arrived  in  succession.  Shortly  afler 
three  o^^lock  the  grand  display  commenced.  The  whole  procession  moved 
o^  in  r^;ular  order,  by  the  South  and  North  Bridges,  and  thence  to  the 
British  Hotel.  The  members  were  tastefully  decorated  with  their  sashes 
and  the  other  showy  insignia  of  their  order;  and  their  flags,  music,  and 
beautiful  garlands  of  flowers,  gave  the  whole  an  appearance  eready  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  common  parades.  The  members  oined  in  tne  Hopetoun 
Rooms,  and  spent  the  evening  in  the  most  harmonious  manner.  {Scottmanf 
July  4.) 

The  Umvernty  Course  of  Lectures  on  Botany  were  terminated  July  30th, 
when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded :  —  To  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  of 
Plymouth,  a  gold  medal,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  plants  which  are 
poisonous  either  to  man  or  the  inferior  animals,  and  belong  to  the  British 
Flora,  with  various  circumstances  (as  stated  in  the  intimation  given  last 
year)  relative  to  their  natural  history,  culture,  and  properties.  To  Mr. 
Isaac  Haig,  of  Bemersyde,  Berwickshire,  a  silver  medal,  for  the  essay  next 
in  merit  on  the  same  subject.  To  Mr.  John  Sutherland,  of  Edinburgh,  a 
silver  medal,  for  a  herbarium  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
Before  openine  the  sealed  notes,  in  which  were  uie  names  of  the  successful 
competitors.  Dr.  Graham  expre^ed  himself  much  pleased  with  all  the  essays 
given  in.  They  evinced  much  patient  research  and  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  He  also  complimented  the  collector  of  the  herbarium  on  the 
very  great  accuracy  with  which  the  plants  were  named.  (Scotsman^  Aug.  1.) 

A  Strau^rrVi  exceeding  Jive  inches  in  arcumference^  was  gathered  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Edinburgh  in  the  last  week  of  July.    {ScoUman,  Aug.  1.) 

Yiicca  ghriosa  andflcmientosa  have  flowered  magnificently  in  the  nursery 
grounds,  Leith  Walk,  and  at  Redbraes,  Bonnington  Road,  belpnging  to 
Dicksons  &  Co.  Some  of  them  were  upwards  often  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  many  hundreds  of  blossoms.  They  are  supposed  to  be  die  finest  that 
have  yet  flowered  in  this  quarter  of  the  country.  {Scotsman.) 

The  Edinburgh  Green^Market  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  season  during  the  last  two  months.  There 
has  been  some  altercation  respecting  the  size  of  the  strawberry-baskets, 
which  the  Committee  of  the  Fruit-Gardeners  have  set  at  rest,  by  declaring 
by  advertisement  {Scotsman^  June  20.)  that  the  baskets  at  present  in  use 
contmn  one  full  imperial  quart  each,  which  is  about  one  fifth  less  than  the 
former  basket. — B,   Edin^y  Aug.  10. 

Botamc  Garden,  Edinburgh,  June  7.  1827.  —  List  of  rare  plants  which 
have  flowered  during  the  last  three  months,  communicated  by  Dr.  Graham 
to  Professor  Jameson : — Ackaa  lunkta  and  raucronkta,  Banksia  integrif6liay 
Cactus  hentagonus,  Cycas  circinklis,  Dracae^'na  obt^cta,  Dr/as  integrifdlia, 
Lip^a  spnae  rica  and  villosa,  Lom^tia  lonsif^lia,  Magndlta  cordkta,  Oma^ 
14nthu8  j70pulifolius,  Oxklis  bipunctkta,  rassifldra  pedunculkta,  Penai^a 
imbrickta.  Primula  longiflora,  Psidium  chin^ise,  5ierciklia  Baldnghai 
Strophdnthus  div^i^ens,  Trixus  auriculkta.    {Ed.  Phil.  Jour.,  June,  1887, 

Watching  the  Swarming  of  Bees. — The  hive  is  placed  upon  a  weighing 
beam,  about  three  feet  eight  inches  long,  with  a  board  on  the  other  en<^ 
on  which  stones  of  the  weight  of  the  hive  are  put.  When  the  bees  begin 
to  cast,  (an  ordinary  top  swarm  is  between  4  lb.  and  5  lb.  weight,")  uid 
'  when  the  first  pound  s  weight  of  bees  have  left  the  hive,  the  beam  will  turn 
back  a  little,  tne  same  way  as  a  merchant's  scale  does  on  the  counter :  but, 
before  the  scale  rests,  it  forces  out  a  trigger,  like  the  pin  of  a  mole-trap, 
which  lets  off  a  small  iron  wire  to  a  bell  in  the  house,  that  gives  sufficient 
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warning  to  the  bee-mother  to  go  and  take  care  of  the  swarm.  The  above 
method  ha9  been  practised  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Duncan,  gardener,  near 
Ayr.    (Gloigow  Chromde.) 

IREIASD. 

CTlea  exdlta. — A  correspondent  (J.  R.  K.)  informs  us  that  he  has  found 
the  O^lea  exc^sa  stand  the  winters  of  Ireland  without  injury  for  the  last  six 
Of  seven  years,  in  an  exposed  situation,  though  it  had  to  endure,  in  one 
instance,  a  frost  of  18^  Parenheit.  He  thinks  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  stock  of  hardy  evenzreens,  being  arborescent,  perhaps  a 
forest  tree,  from  its  soecific  name  exc^sa,  or  lofty.  Its  growth  is  vigorous^ 
its  form  pleasing,  and  foliage  lai^ge  and  rich ;  it  peifects  its  shoots  early,  and 
its  buds  appear  well  formed  to  resist  the  cold.  Any  dry  soil  suits  it,  and  it 
may  be  rapidly  propaeated  by  grafUng  on  the  privet,  or  by  layers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Madeira,  perhaps  of  an  elevated  part  of  the  island. 

The  Revnette  Franche  Apf^^  the  same  correspondent  recommends,  as 
being  the  most  valuable  eating  apple  for  the  season.  It  is  in  use  from 
January  to  July.  Laree,  rather  oblong,  about  '2\  inches  in  its  greatest 
diameter;  sides  someivhat  angular ;  green  until  fit  for  use,  then  ydlowish, 
and  a  little  ruddy  to  the  sun,  with  some  russet  about  the  eye  and  stalk ; 
flesh  juicy,  sueary,  and  rich,  never  mealy.    It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  makes 

Zrous  upright  shoots ;  leaves  large,  and  many  ot  them  of  a  remarkable 
>ng  oval.    The  French  say  it  is  the  best  apple  they  have. 
The  Reine  CSaude  VioleUe  Plum,  or  Purple  Gage,  is  a  new  seedling  variety 
of  the  Green  Gage,  of  a  purple  colour,  equally  good,  and  a  better  bearer : 
it  hangs  longer  on  the  tree,  and  is  the  best  red  plum  we  have.    In  its  wood 
and  leaves  it  generally  resembles  the  Green  Gage,  but  its  buds  are  larger^ 

its  leaves  of  a  darker  green,  more  rugose,  and  more  regularly  crenated. 

J.  R,  K.    July  10.  1827. 
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June  Sth.-^Read.  Remarks  upon  the  application  of  tar  to  wooden 
fences  and  walls,  with  observations  on  the  mode  of  destroying  insects  pre- 
judicial to  fitut  trees :  by  Daniel  Edward  Stephens,  Esq.  On  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Poly4nthes  tuberdsa :  by  the  Rev.  George  Swayne,  C.M.H.S. 

Dutnbuied.  Cardon  d'Espaaie,  Poirfe  k  Gardes  blanche,  and  CBn6- 
thcra  biennis,  from  M.  Vilmonn,  C.M.HSL  Pine  blue  Kohl  Rabi,  from 
Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburgh.  Marseilles  Lettuce,  from  Mr.  William  Mal- 
oohn,  F.H.6. 

Exhibited.  Flowers  of  ilhodod^ndron  Catawbi6ise.P6nticum,  a  hybrid 
variety.  Flowers  of  ncca  angusdfolia,  and  Lamberts  large  nut.  Dried 
wncots  from  Morocco,  and  wdnuts  from  Morocco,  four  years  old.  E^y 
Cantaloup  melon.    Lemons  grown  on  a  wall  protected  by  glass  only. 

Alio,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Fruits  of  the  Flat  Peach  of  China, 
and  early  May  Cherries.  Flowers  of  various  Roses,  of  various  Psonies,  of 
vanous  Irises,  of  various  Ranunculuses^  of  Glycine  frut^cens,  of  Irupinus 
polyphyllus,  a  very  handsome  species;  of  ^ciUa  peruviana  (blue),  of  Straw- 
coloured  Broom,  and  of  Quisqu^is  indicL 

'^•Jr*^^***""^'*^*^*^-  A  plant  in  flower  of  GerkniumHikmei.  Flowers 
of  Double  Ranunculuses,  from  Mr.  Thomas  H<wg  of  Paddington,  and  fi^m 
Mr.  Henry  Groom,  F.HJS.  Double  Roses,  andKievett's  Pbe  Strawberry. 
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Mwofnm  tAe  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  of  Lonioeftt  flekudia. 
Show  Roses,  Double  and  bingle  Ranunculuses,  I'tednia  Whitlett,  Pte6nm 
frigrans.  Rose  Boursault,  Watt's  Climbing  China,  Fraser's  Double  China, 
J^osa  Champneydna  and  Italian  Evergreen  Rose ;  twelve  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries; seven  sorts' of  Oraches,  viz.  White,  Red-stalked  White,  Green, 
Rednitalked  Green,  Lurid,  Purple^  and  Red ;  also  four  sorts  of  Lettuces* 
viz.  Black-seeded  Got,  Laituede  Malte,  Union  Cabbage,  and  Lai^e  White 
Silesia. 

Jtc/y  5d.  —  Read.  An  account  of  some  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tioQ  of  hot^beds :  bj  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c,  president. 
A  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple :  by  Mr.  Greorge  Sanders,  gar- 
dener to  the  Rev.  James  Tomkinson,  F.HjS.  An  account  of  a  new  melon 
and  cucumber  pit :  by  Mr.  Edward  Malone,  C.M.H  JS.,  gardener  to  George 
Savile  Foljambe,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Exhtbiied.  A  collection  of  Roses  from  Mr.  John  Lee,  F.H.S.,  a  mon- 
strous Camp&nula,  a  collection  of  Pinks  from  Messrs.  Ronalds  and  Sons, 
a  Nepal  Rose,  a  collection  of  Pinks  from  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington,  Seed- 
ling Pinks  from  Mr.  George  Pittman  of  Hommerton,  Psednia  albifldra 
HumW,  Pae6nia  albifldra  fnigrans,  and  O^hrys  api&ra,  from  Mr.  James 
Young,  F.H.S. 

AUo,from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Netted  Succada  and  Netted  Can- 
taloup Melons.  Blood  Red  and  Havannah  Pine-apples,  and  twenty-two 
sorts  of  Strawberries.  Eight  sorts  of  Lettuces.  Flowers  of  a  variety  of  Show 
and  other  Roses,  of  varieties  of  Peonies,  of  varieties  of  Single  Popp^-Ane- 
mones,  of  varieties  of  Sweet  Williams,  of  varieties  of  French  Marigolds, 
and  varieties  of  eight  sorts  of  other  flowers. 

July  I7th. — Sead.  Observations  on  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants :  by 
Sk  Edward  Poore,  BarL  F.HJS. 

Exhibited:  A  cone  of  Phius  Lamberts  (Gard,  Mag,,  voLii.  p.  228.)  from 
the  river  Colombia,  sent  by  Mr.  David  Douglas,  one  of  the  Society's  col- 
lectors. Various  flowers,  from  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  F.HJS.  A  collection 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  from  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington.  A  plant  in 
flower  of  DieitMis  sc^ytrum.  Sooted  yellow-fruited  variety  of  JRibes  ni- 
grum. Red  Roman  Nectarine  and  Noblesse  Peaches.  A  grape  unnamed, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  Raisin  des  Carmes. 

Alto^Aom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  of  varieties  of  Dwarf  and 
tall  Dahlias,  of  varieties  of  French  Marigolds,  of  varieties  of  Roses,  of 
varieties  of  Stocks,  and  flowers  of  Catl^ya'ndva  sp.  (one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  epiphytes),  of  Gloxinia  specidsa  var.  fldre  alba,  of  Coll6mta  grandi- 
fldra,  of  CBndthera  Lindievdmi,  of  C14rkta  pulch^lla,  of  Papkver  i^hce'as, 
and  of  Cj^anus.  Fruits  or  nineteen  sorts  of  Gooseberries,  seven  sorts  of 
Raspberries,  of  two  soru  of  Currants,  of  Green  Pine  Strawberries,  of  Queen 
Pine  and  Black  Anti^a  Phie-apples,  and  ofEibes  tenuifli6rum. 

7%f  prixet  for  fruit  exhibited  on  the  33d  of  June,  1827,  were  awarded 
as  follows :  •— 

2^  large  iUver  medal  for  the  best  fruits,  consistinj^  of  pines  and  grapes^ 
to  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Budungham,  at  Stowe  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

77ie  Banknan  medals.  To  Mr.  William  M^Murtrie,  gardener  to  the  Via- 
count  Anson,  at  Shuckbursh  in  Staffi)rdshire,  for  pine-apples  and  melons. 
To  Mr.  Christie  Dufl^  gardener  to  the  Earl  Grosvenor,  at  Eaton  Hall  in 
Cheshire,  for  various  fruits.  To  Mr.  John  Bowers,  gardener  to  the  Lord 
Selsey,  at  West  Dean  House  in  Sussex,  for  grapes,  nectarines,  and  a  melon. 
To  Qiarles  Goroond  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Upper  Poole  House  in  Herefordshire^, 
for  a  Providence  Pine.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Tyer,  gardener  to  the  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  at  Roehampton  in  Surrey,  for  strawberries.  To  the  Right  Hon. 
Reginald  Pole  Carew,  for  citrons  grown  in  the  open  air  in  his  ^udea  at 
Anthony  House  in  Cornwall. 
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Anmoenary  Fete,  Jubf  SS.  *— Instead  of  a  dinner  as  heretofore,  it  was 
resolved  to  give  a  public  break&st  in  the  Sodet3r'8  garden  at  Cbiswick,  and 
to  admit  the  famihes  and  friends  of  the  fellows  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
under  certain  regulations  determined  by  a  committee,  and  approved  of  by 
a  select  number  of  ladies  of  rank  under  the  designation  of  **  Ladies  Pa- 
tronesses" of  the  fete.  The  price  of  the  tickets  was  one  guinea  each  ; 
**  8975  tickets  were  issued,  and  2843  persons  attended.  A  larger  number 
of  Fellows  of  the  Socie^  were  present  than  have  ever  been  known  to  have 
met  together  on  any  former  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the  magnitude 
of  the  assemblage,  the  arrangements  and  regulations  were  such  as  to  [ve- 
vent  all  injury  to  the  garden,  not  a  sii^le  plant  having  been  damaged. 
From  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  this  instance,  the  Council  are  led  to 
hope  that  a  repetition  of  the  meeting  in  future  years  will  be  found  highly 
conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  Socien*,  by  exhibiting  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage the  produce  of  its  labours,  and  by  diffusing  more  generally  among 
the  public  a  taste  for  horticultural  pursuits.  The  expenses  have  been 
more  than  defrayed  by  the  receipts ;  and,  although  the  Council  did  not  an- 
ticipate such  a  result,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  surplus,  out  of 
which  it  u  proposed  to  erect  some  building  of  permanent  utility  in  the 
garden.'*  (Extractedjrom  a  paper  suspended  in  the  Societies  Meeting^Room,) 

This  fbte  produced  a  good  deal  ot  discussion  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
time,  and  some  temporary  inconveniences,  arinn^  from  a  deficiency  of  re- 
freshments, gave  rise  to  expressions  of  dissatisfaction ;  but,  the  cause  being 
of  a  temporary  nature,  and  easily  remedied  in  future,  it  is  not  worth  re- 
cording. It  was  allowed  by  all  parties  that  such  an  assembla^  of  women 
of  beauty,  fashion,  and  rank,  had  never  before  been  seen  in  a  garden. 
Objections,  however,  have  been  taken  to  this  fke,  as  a  misappropriation  of 
the  garden,  and  as  deeding  it  to  the  rank  of  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment ;  and,  as  our  wish  is  to  be  impartial  on  every  subject,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

The  Fete  at  C%iftMcA.— Sir, — ^You  have  on  many  occasions  shown  your- 
self a  warm  friend  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  but,  at  the  same  time» 
manifested  that  you  will  not  shrink  from  a  bold  and  independent  expression 
of  your  sentiments  respecting  any  part  of  its  proceedings  which  may  seem 
to  call  for  reprehension. 

Trusting  tnat  you  are  prepared  to  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light 
with  myself,  I  do  hope  and  expect  that  your  next  Number  will  contain 
some  severe  strictures  on  the  notable  fhe  which  it  seems  is  to  take  place 
at  the  garden  of  the  Society  on  the  25d  inst.  I  expect  that  you  will  be 
equally  ready  with  mvself  to  reprobate  such  a  project,  and  that,  through 
the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  the  subscribers  may  be  excited  very  gene- 
rally to  protest  aeainst  the  recurrence  of  such  a  misappropriation  of  their 
own  grounds.  The  Society,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  institute^  and  its  sarden 
formed,  to  promote  a  more  general  diffusion  of  scientific  and  useful  know- 
ledge on  me  subject  of  horticulture ;  and  I,  for  one,  most  exceedingly 
regret  that  these  objects  should  have  been  so  far  lost  sight  of,  that^e 
Society  should  be  made  to  pander  to  the  sickly  appetite  for  amusement  of 
the  fashionable  world.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  beside  the  purpose  of 
the  Society.  If  it  is  designed  to  brins  the  Society  more  into  notice,  and 
recommend  the  garden  especially  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  amateurs 
of  an  elegant  and  useful  science,  nothing  could  nave  been  worse  conceived 
than  this  new  project,  by  which  every  thing  is  done  to  destroy  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  garden  as  a  scene  for  exercising  and  displaying 
useful  science  and  ornamental  des^h,  and  to  tium  it  into  a  mere  locju  of 
exhibiting  amusements  wholly  foreign  to  these  objects.  If  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  augment  the  funds  of  the  Society  by  such  attractions,  I  must  say 
that  it  is  a  paltry  scheme,  unworthy  of  the  cause,  and  one  which,  I  trust. 
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win  be  cSssTowed' and  protested  oguost  by  the  ^reat  body  of  the  sob- 
scribera.  I  could  sa^  more  on  this  subject,  especially  on  tbe  manner  of. 
canying  the  scheme  mto  eSect.  What  have  "  Ladies  Patronesses**  to  do 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  Societ/s  garden  ?  But  I  forbear,  ray  object 
bdn^  to  esLcite  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  put  your  pen  into 
requisition,  rather  than  to  exercise  my  own.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  — A  Subscriber 
to  your  Magazine  and  F.  H,  S,  London^  June  21.  1827., 

Other  letters  on  ike  same  subject  (by  F.  S.  and  W.  M.},  which  we  do  not 
think  it  of  use  to  give  at  length,  attempt  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  combining 
Kensington  Gardens,  Vauxhall,  and  Bagnigge  Wells,  in  what  the  writer  says 
should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  science,  and  be  supported  on  principles  of 
utility,  and  not  rendered  dependent  in  any  degree  on  fashion.  The  price 
of  dckets  for  ladies  is  complained  of,  and  also  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  ladies  to  one,  from  the  families  of  such  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  as 
are  not  subscribers  to.  the  garden. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  a  deviation  from  propriety  in  mixing  up  fashion 
with  science,  and  rendering  an  experimental  garden  a  public  promenade ; 
and  if  this  were  to  be  done  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  season,  we 
should  think  the  practice  reprehensible :  but  what  can  be  more  harmless 
than  such  a  fdte  once  a  year  ?  If  the  Society  may  dine  or  breakfast  together 
once  a  year  in  a  tavern,  surely  they  may  do  so  in  their  own  garden.  If  it 
be  asked  what  strangers  and  the  ladies  have  to  do  at  such  meetings,  the 
question  may  be  answered  by  asking  if  horticulturists  must  necessarily 
be  1^^  social  and  gallant  than  other  men.  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  that  such  tetes  are  cal- 
culated to  do  much  good,  both  to  the  Horticultural  Society  and  to  society 
in  general.  It  is  obviously  allowable  and  praiseworthy  to  call  in  the  in- 
fluence of  &shion  as  an  auxiliary  support  to  useful  institutions ;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied,  we  think,  that  large  assemblages  are  calculated  to  generalise 
the  manners,  the  feelings,  and  the  taste  of  those  who  compose  them.  If  the 
difference  in  society  in  these  matters  were  less,  the  moral  strength  and 
happineas  of  society  would  be  greater.  But  our  pages  are  open  to  any 
otner  view  of  the  subject. 


Art.  IV.     ProviTicial  Horticultural  and  Florists  Societies. 

Tbe  Yorkshire  Horticultural  Society  held  a  meeting,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  dty  of  York,  on  July  1 8th.  The  meetings  of  this  Society  have  been 
hitherto  held  at  Leeds ;  but  it  is  intended  in  future  to  hold  four  meetings  a 
year,  two  at  York,  and  two  at  Leeds.  We  regret  that  we  can  only  give 
some  very  short  extracts  from  the  copious  and  well  drawn  up  account  of 
the  July  meeting  given  in  the  Yorkshire  Gazette.  We  confess  we  are  equally 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  number  of  useful,  rare,  and  beautiful  pro- 
ductions which  were  exhibited.  Among  the  fruits  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  C%rica  pafthyoy  a  fruit  nearly  allied  to  the  fig,  and  resembling  a  quince 
in  shape  and  size :  it  was  from  the  stove  of  Lord  Grantham  at  Newby  Hall, 
and  has  been  very  rarely  seen  in  this  country.  A  specimen  of  netting,  for 
preserving  fruit  trees  from  insects  and  from  the  effects  of  frost,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Slater  of  Yeadon,  near  Leeds,  the  manu&cturer ;  and  a  plan  for 
laying  out  one  hundred  acres  of  ground  in  plantations  and  gardens  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Major,  architectural  and  landscape  ^dener,  ofKnows- 
thorpe,  near  Leeds.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  various  gen-, 
tlemen,  particularly  to  John  Smith,  Esq.,  to  Hawksworth  Fawkes,  Esq.,  to 
Lord  Grantham,  to  Mr.  Homer,  and  to  Messrs.  Backhouse.  The  fruit  is 
stated  to  have  been  chiefly  sent  from  the  West  Riding.    The  meeting  was 
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held  in  the  Festival  Concert  Room,  and  was  numerously  attended  bv  ladies 
as  well  as  by  gentlemen.  A  high  compliment  was  paid  to  S.  W.  Nicoll,  Esq., 
an  amateur  florist,  for  the  taste  with  which  he  arranged  the  colours  and 
forms  of  the  numerous  and  large  bouquets  and  pyramids  of  flowers  which 
decorated  the  room. 

^  Every  one  who  admires  in  flowers  the  beautiful  workmanship  of  nature ; 
evefy  one  who  desires  to  improve  or  to  profit  by  improTements  in  fruits 
and  culinary  Tegetables, — he  who  is  allowed  by  fortune  the  free  enjoyment 
of  the  vegetable  riches  of  nature,  and  he  who  with  bodily  and  mental  exer- 
cise is  employed  in  rearing  them  to  perfection, — is  now  called  upon  to  lend 
his  aid  to  the  efforts  of  this  Society. 

**  We  do  feel  confident  that  this  i^peal  will  not  be  made  in  vain :  we 
promise  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing  m  our  gardens,  in  our  markets,  and 
on  our  tables,  abundant  proo&  of  increased  knowlecke  among  gardeners, 
and  improved  taste  among  their  employers.  That  tnese  sentiments  are 
generally  acknowled^,  is  evident  from  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Society  since  the  extension  of  its  meetings  to  York ;  from 
the  zeal  manifested  by  several  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  in  sending  fruits 
and  flowers  and  curious  plants  for  the  inspection  and  gratification  of  the 
meeting ;  from  the  competition  of  gardeners,  and  from  the  large  and  most 
respectable  attendance  of  visitors.**  ^  {Yorkshire  Gaxette^  Juij^  21.) 

The  York  FhritU^  Soctefyheld  their  annual  show  of  Carnations,  Picotees, 
and  Gooseberries,  on  July  26th,  when  numerous  prizes  were  adjudged.  The 
competition  was  unusually  great,  and  the  stand  of  flowers  was  the  best  that 
has  been  seen  in  York  for  several  vears,  demonstrating  an  increasing  spirit 
of  improvement  in  the  Society,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  nilly  maintain^  next 
year.  The  piece  of  plate  given  annually  b^  the  Society  to  the  winner  of 
the  greatest  number  of  first  stand  prizes  during  the  current  year,  was  mooted 
between  Mr.  William  Hardman  and  Mr.  Wi£on,  who  had  each  won  eight ; 
when,  the  second  prizes  won  by  each  of  the  two  during  the  same  period 
being  taken  into  odculation,  it  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  WDson:  also,  the 
piece  of  plate  allotted  to  the  winner  of  the  greatest  number  of  first  prizes 
of  eeraniums,  roses,  ftc.  during  the  same  period,  was  adjudged  to  Mr. 
Butler.    (York  Cour^My  3\.) 

The  Show  of  Pinks  and  Rotes,  hy  the  same  Society,  was  held  on  July  5th, 
when  twenty-five  prizes  were  awaixled  to  as  many  individuals. 

7%e  Morpeth  Fiorists*  SocietvhM  their  annual  show  on  the  25th  of  June.: 

The  Hbrticuitural  Society  of  Hexham  held  a  meetmg  on  the  23d  of  June, 
for  the  exhibition  of  flowers  and  vegetables :  and 

7%e  Hatuorth  Society  of  Florists  held  their  annual  show  of  Ranunculuses 
on  the  25th  of  June.  f 

Numerous  prizes  were  awarded  at  these  diflerent  meetings.  {Newcastle 
Coi«r.,July  17.) 

T%e  lAverpool  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  held  their  first  meeting  in 
the  lai^  room  of  the  York  Hotel,  Williamson  Souare.  The  exhibition,  the 
first  ofthe  kind  that  ever  took  place  in  Liverpool,  was  most  pleasing.  The 
display  of  tulips  was  fine  and  extensive.  There  were  many  rare  and  valu- 
able stove  ana  green-house  plants.  Two  leaves  of  the  sable  Blackbumta, 
commonly  called  the  great  palm,  with  the  fruit  and  bloom,  from  the  garden 
of  John  Blackburn,  Esq.  M.P.,  of  Hale,  formed  part  of  the  exhibition,  and 
was  ^eatly  admired,  ror  this  beautiful  present  the  Society,  we  believe, 
was  indebted  to  the  lady  of  our  venerable  county  representative. 

[We  should  be  happy  to  receive  the  history  and  description  of  this  plant, 
which  was  celebrated  even  in  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  and  visited  by  him  when 
in  this  country.] 

The  show-room  was  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers  and  ornamental 
shrubs,  and  had  a  most  delightful  appearance.  The  company  who  visited 
the  exhibition  was  numerous  and  nighly  respectable;    and  all   seemed 
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pleaied  with  the  exhibition  which  had  been  submitted  to  their  view.  We 
trust  that  the  patronage  which  the  Liverpool  Floral  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  receive  from  the  wealthy  and  respectable,  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  will  be  such  as  to  induce  its  founders  to  continue  their 
exertions  to  render  its  periodical  shows  increasingly  interesting.  The 
lovers  of  botany  and  of  horticulture  ought,  for  this  jpurpose,  to  enrol  their 
names  as  subscribers,  in  order  to  nuse  a  fund  out  or  wnich  suitable  prizes 
may  be  offered  to  individuals  who  exhibit  the  finest  specimens  of  tulips, 
aunculas,  Ac.  We  hope  that,  ere  long,  we  shall  have  to  announce  the  ac- 
cession of  along  list  of  subscribers  and  contributors  to  the  Society.  Nearly 
sixty  prizes  were  given  away.    (Liverpool  AOAon^  June  4.^ 

1%e  Lancatter  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  held  thdir  Pfnk  and 
Ranunculus  Show  on  June  the  27th.  Six  prizes  were  eiven  awav  for  pur- 
ple-laced pinks ;  six  for  red-laced ;  six  for  black  and  wlute ;  ana  ^gfat  for 
seedlings.  Six  prizes  were  ^ven  for  dark,  and  dark-purple  and  red  ranun- 
culuses ;  six  for  striped ;  six  for  spotted,  mottled,  or  edged ;  and  six  for 
selft.  Prizes  were  also  given  for  fruits,  roses,  hardy  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants^  green-house  plants;  for  geraniums  grown  bv  ladies;  for  bouquets 
from  the  open  gardens ;  for  apple  trees  in  pots ;  and  for  lettuces  and  other 
culinary  vegetables.    The  following  are  the  names  of  the  pinks  >— 

Purple  laced.  Red  laced.  Black  and  WIdU. 

1.  Snwarrow.  1.  Geom  the  Fourth.  1.  Cicero. 

9.  Mary  Ann.  8.  Miss  Foote.  2.  Beauty  of  Flora. 

3.  Lustre.  5,  Rosaire.  3.  Queen  of  June. 

4.  Queen  of  May.  4.  Princess  Charlotte.  4.  Black  Railer. 

5.  Bowes's  Premier.  5,  Childwall  Beauty.  5.  Fancy. 

6.  Bowes^s  Cato.  6.  Scott's  Mrs.  Scott.  6.  Black  Baquet. 

The  ranunculuses  were  for  the  most  part  without  names.  {Lancathire 
Gazette^  June  30.) 

PrettoH  Flower  Show,  June  27.—  The  display  of  fruit  and  flowers  was 
admirable  but  the  most  attractive  production  in  the  room  seemed  to  be  a 
magnificent  dish  of  strawberries  of  the  Kean*s  seedling  kind,  from  the 
garden  of  Dr.  Robinson.  The  following  are  the  pinks  which  obtained 
prizes:  — 

Purple  laced.  Eedlaced.  Black  and  White. 

l.Cato.  1.  Rosaire.  |^1.  Premier. 

3.  Mary  Ann.  2.  Lady  Wilson.  V2.  Black  Baquet. 

3.  Duchess  of  Man-    3.  George  Fourth.       ^3.  Seedling. 

diester.  4.  Lady  Cobbett.  4.  Beauty  of  Flora. 

4.  Ruler.  5.  Lancashire  Lad.  5.  Incomparable. 

5.  Rosamond.  6.  Seedling.  6.  M^  Brune. 

6.  Suwarrow. 

The  ranunculuses  were  without  names.  A  variety  of  prizes  were  given 
for  roses,  green-house  plants,  hardy  plants,  grapes,  melons,  strawberries, 
cherries,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  beans,  artichokes,  and  a  blue  fig  tree,  in  ripe 
fruit.     ( Preston  Pilot,  June  30.) 

Herefordshire  Horticultural  Society,  July  31.  —The  fourth  show  of  this 
Society  presented  a  fine  collection  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  stand  for 
fmits  contained  a  superb  display  of  gooseberries,  many  of  them  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  remarkably  fine  melons,  grapes,  nectarines,  apricots,  pliims, 
white  and  red  currants,  and  cherries ;  on  a  table  there  were  also  excellent 
cucumbers,  onions,  and  carrots.  The  small  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  richly  decorated  with  the  choicest  emblems  of  Flora,  comprising  car- 
nations, picotees,  dahlias,  &c.  The  flower  of  C&ctus  spedoslssimus,  and  a 
MagndUa  grandifldra,  from  Gamons,  were  greatly  admired,  as  also  a  ^^um 
splendens,  from  the  green-house  of  T.  Lane,  Esq.,  and  several  others.  Upon 
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the  whole,  the  show  both  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  excellent,  and  there  was 
a  full  .and  highly  respectable  attendance  of  company.  The  following  flowers 
obtained  premiums :  — - 

Caenations. 

ScariH  Bkarres.       2.  Hatfield^s  Litchfield  Purpie  Flaket, 

1.  Plummer's  Lord  Man-         Beauty.  1.  Frip's  Zamana. 

ners.  5.  Dawson  s  Duchess  of  2.  Fletcher's  Lord   An- 

9.  Name  unknown.  Devonshire.  son. 

5.  Gen.  Picton.  Scarlet  Flakes,        ^«  Hume's  Miss  Farcart. 

Crimson  Bissarres,       1.  Barr's  Waterloo.  Rose  Flakes. 

1 .  Yeomanson's  George  2.  Sir  Francis  Burdett.-   1 .  Webb's  Lady  Dude. 

Rex  Fourth.  5.  J^acey's  Queen. 

PlCOTEES. 

PufTole.  Red,  Yellow, 

1.  Glover's  Ueef  Axe.      1.  Seedling,  Sir  J.  G.     1.  Louis  dix-huit. 
9.  La  Cleopatra.  Cotterell. 

Prizes  were  also  given  for  cockscombs,  green-house  plants,  dahlias,  hardy 
plants,  grapes,  melons,  apricots,  nectarines,  gooseberries,  onions,  cucumbers, 
and  carrots.    {Hereford  Journal,  Aue.  1.) 

The  Windsor  Florists*  Society  held  thdr  usual  Flower  and  Gooseberry 
Shows,  which  were  fulhr  attended,  both  by  local  and  stranger  friends  and 
amateurs.  The  taste  for  gardening  is  much  on  the  increase  here,  and  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  organise  a  Windsor  Horticultural  Society.  We  r^et 
we  have  not  room  to  print  the  prospectus  which  has  been  issued  by 
Mr.  Lovegrove  and  other  leading  men  of  the  present  Florists'  Society. 

The  Uxhridge  Florists'  Society  held  then*  Show  of  Pinks  on  the  27th  of 
June.    It  was  well  attended,  and  a  number  of  prizes  given  away. 

Rou  Horticttltural  Sodetv,  July  25.---The  grand  stand  contained  344 
feet  of  stage  room  most  tastduUy  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  from 
the  house  and  open  ^den,  and  the  whole  formed  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  the  most  vaned  colours  and  foliage.  The  stage  for  prize  flowers 
was  covered  with  the  choicest  carnations,  picotees,  and  dahlias.  The  bal- 
sams and  cockscombs  were  fine,  and  added  much  to  the  general  eflect. 
The  grapes  produced  by  Mr.  Hilton,  Colonel  Money's  gardener,  exceeded 
any  previously  shown.  This  meeting  was  attended  bv  240  subscribers  and 
their  friends,  and  in  the  evening  by  about  150  other  persons,  so  that 
thu  interesting  show  was  witnessed  by  at  least  400  persons.  The  sale  of 
specimens  not  removed  produced  3/.  \5s.  €d.  The  number  of  specimens 
ticketed  and  entered  in^  the  Society's  book  amounted  to  799.  The  carna- 
tions which  obtained  prizes  were  as  under : — 

Scarlet  Bizarres.  l.* Wood's  Commander;  2.  Smalley's  Foxhunter; 
J.  Lord  Byron ;    4.  Prince  William  Henry ;    5.  Turner's  John  Bull. 

Crimson  Bizarres.  1.  lake's  Eminent;  2.  Marquis  of  Wellesley; 
S.  Cartwright's  Rainbow ;  4.  Cojpe's  Suwarrow ;  5.  Beauty  of  Bailey. 

Scarlet  Flakes,  1.  Queen  ot  the  Universe;  2.  Sir  John  Boughey ; 
5.  Earl  Moira;  4.  Madam  Mara;  5.  Barr's  Waterloo. 

Purple  Flakes.  1.  Butt's  Rodney;  2.  Pope's  Defiance;  3.  Brooke's 
Bristonan ;  4.  Bates's  Wellington ;  5.  Dixon's  Fame. 

Rose  Flakes,  1.  Webb's  Lady  Ducie;  2.  Redfem's  Miss  Ward; 
5,  Staffi>rdshire  Lass;  4.  Metcalf 's  Miss  Landers;  5.  Barr's  Rose  Flake. 

Purple  Picotees.  1.  Lee's  Cleopatra;  2.  WoUard's  Queen;  3. Beauty 
of  Bailey ;  4.  Salamander ;  5.  Ludy  Sandwich. 

Red  Picotees.  1.  La  Beaut^  Parfaite ;  2.  Will  Stukely ;  9.  Hogg's  Ellen ; 
4.  Pearson's  Maria;  5.  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 

Dark  double  Dahlias.  1.  George  the  Fourth ;  2.  Superbissuna ;  3.  Su- 
pertia ;  4.  Sans  Rival. 

Light  double  Dahlias,     1.  Camellia-flora ;  2.  Quilled  Lilac. 
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"  Pmes  were  also  given  for  balsams,  cockscotinbs,  stovte  or  green-house 
plants,  hardy  plants,  and  for  the  following  gooseberries : — 

RetL  1.  Crown  Bob;  S. Printer;  9.  Alcock's  King  Richard;  4.  Rifle^ 
man ;  5.  Bmndit's  Jolly  Gardener. 

Green.  1.  Greenwood's  Green;  8.  Surrel's  Green;  3.  Woodward's 
Whitesmith  ;  4.  Blakeley's  Green  Chisel ;  5.  Green  Ocean. 

Yellow.  1.  Golden  Chain;  S.Gorton's  Viper;  3.  Cheshire  Lass; 
4.  Jjomax's  Victorjr;  5.  Robinson's  Stump. 

Grapes.  1.  2Saint  Peter;  S.  Black  Amber;  3.  Muscat  of  Alexandria; 
4.  Old  Sweetwater;  5.  New  Sweetwater. 

Meioni.     1.  lohkn;  8.  Green  Cantaloup.    (Hereford  Jour,^  Aug,  1.) 

Mr,  Hogg*9  Show  of  Pinks  and  Carnations,  at  Paddington,  was  as  brilliant 
and  various  as  on  any  former  occasion.  Many  new  sorts  have  been  added, 
from  abroad,  or  from  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Hogg.  The  following  is  a 
select  list  of  pinks,  all  of  which  we  can  affirm  to  be  of  very  great  beauty: — 

Alton's  Geor^  the  Fourth.  Hoare's  Woodland  Beauty. 

Bray's  Invincible.  Humber's  R^ulator. 

Barratt's  Conoueror.  Knight's  Lady  Auckland. 

Barnard's  Bexley  Hero.  Keen's  Wellington. 

Cooper's  Cupid.  Pottecary's  Edmse. 

Clarke's  Adonis.  Steven's  Waterloo. 

Cheese's  Miss  Cheese.  Steven's  Harefield  Hero. 

Cheese's  Champion.  Pittman's  High  Admiral. 

Corbett's  Leopold.  Pittman's  Relator. 

Curzon's  Somerset  Hero.  Pittman's  Leonidas. 

Dakin's  Burdett.  Troup's  Matchless. 

Dry^s  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  Turner's  George  the  Fourth. 

Dry's  No.  2.  Turner's  Wiltshire  Hero. 

Dave/s  Britannia.  Westlake's  Hero. 

Davey's  Roi  de  Pourpre.  Westlake's  Heroine. 

'  Davey's  Lady  Shannon.  Westlake's  Receiver  General. 

Dav^s  Venus.  Wright's  Lady  Craven. 

.  Greenwood's  Beauty.  Willmer's  Eclipse 

Hopkin's  Scare-crow.  Willmer's  John  Willmer. 

TTie  new  idea  for  breaking  Seedling  or  Breeder  Tulips,  "  I  cannot,  in 
justice  to  those  who  have  subscribed  to  the  proposal  I  made,  disclose 
[mblicly  at  present  I  am  sorry  it  has  subjected  vou  to  so  much  animadver- 
sion ;  I  certainly  do  not  hold  myself  altogether  n'ee  from  censure,  by  having 
offered  only  hearsay  evidence,  mstead  of  having  waited  to  give  direct  and 
ppsitive  proof;  however,  if  I  Uve  till  next  May,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  do  so. 
Why  should  your  Perthshire  correspondent  show  '  sa  muckie  wrath ; '  for 
who  ever  heard  of  a  Scotchman  catching  the  Tulipimania  ?  Does  he 
consider  this  new  idea  a  mere  ignis  fahms,  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  broached 
merely  to  hoax  'the  cullers  of  simples?'  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
convince  him  as  well  as  others,  that  the  scheme  is  rational,  and  the  success 
certain."— T.  Hogg.  July  25. 

Gooseberry  Show  at  Newark^  Juh  26.  —  The  prizes  were  adjudged  by 
Mr.  T.  Capain,  who  verv  kindly  officiated  unon  the  occasion.  It  may  be 
right  to  premise  that  the  show  is  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the  gardeners 
and  cottagers  of  Newark  and  its  vicinity ;  and  the  weight  of  the  berries  is  no 
mean  proof  of  the  horticultural  skill  of  the  successful  candidates.  The 
prizes  consist  of  a  copper  tea-kettle  for  the  heaviest  berry  of  all  colours,, 
and  one  also  for  the  heaviest  of  each  colour,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  white ; 
and  half  a  pound  of  tea  for  the  second  heaviest  berrv ;  ^though,  to  gratify 
the  growers,  four  berries  of  each  sort  are  "  weighed, '  or,  to  make  use  of  a 

VoL.Iir.— No.9.  1 
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flporting  phrase,  ^placed.**  The  seal  and  earnestoeM  diapiayed  apon  die 
occasion,  akhough  m  such  a  coii]parati?elv  lowly  station,  were^ruT^  gT^ti- 
9famx  Old,  so  long  as  the  cottager  is  stimulated  bv  the  triflins  tontribofon 
of  the  rich,  to  employ  his  leisare  hours  in  the  cuitiTation  of  nis^garden,  so 
long  will  he  be  virtuous,  happy,  and  true  to  his  ooon^.  It  is  the  small 
yillaee  of  Muskham  where  these  horticulturists  prindpally  liTe,  and  we 
think  that  in  no  one  parish  of  England  is  there  less  crime.  We  have  been 
induced  to  make  these  remarks  as  a  sdmulus  to  additiomd  exertion  upoft 
the  part  of  the  gentry  of  Newark  as  wdl  as  of  other  laige  towns. — T,  C.  H. 

LamoaUer  Goatebeny  Show,  JH(yS8.-*PriaetweregifeBfor  the  fbOowuig 
berries:  — 

.  Best  Pan.  Red,  Top  Sawyer,  20  dwt.  16  p.;  Yellow,  Rockwood, 
30dwt.  14gr.;  Green,  ()cean»  15 dwt.  I2gr.;  miite,Nailor,  15dwt.  8gr. 

Second  Pan.  Red,  Roaring  Lion,  1 9  dwt.  1 9  or. ;  Yellow,  Globe,  1 6  dwt. 
^2  a.;  Green,  Troubler,  14  dwt.  15  gr.;  White,  Wellington's  Glory, 
13  dwt.  18  gr. 

Best  Berty  m  aty  CUua,  HunUman,  SO  dwt.  1  gr.  Red,  1.  Roaring 
Lion,  19  dwt.  11  gr. ;  2.  Huntsman,  19  dwt.  7  gr. ;  3.  Top  Sawyer,  18  dwt. 
13 gr.;  4.  Overall,  17  dwt.  15 gr.;  5.  Sir  John,  17  dwt.  6cr.  Yellow, 
1.  Rockwood,  16  dwt.  9gr.;  2.  Globe,  16  dwt  9gr.;  3.  Golden  Queen, 
15dwt.  21er.;  4.  Gunner,  15dwt.  20gr.;  5.  Sovereign,  15  dwt.  14  gr. 
Green,  1.  Favourite,  14 dwt.  22 gr.;  2. Elijah,  14 dwt.  14gr.;  3.  Peover 
Pecker,  14dwt.  7gr.;  4.  Ocean,  UdwLlgr.;  5.  Angler,  14  dwt.  1  gr. 
White,  1.  Bonny  I^,  16  dwt. ;  2.  Governess,  15  dwt.  12gr. ;  3.  Tlurasher, 
15dwt.  9er.;  4.  White  Lion,  I5dwt.;  5.  White  Eagle,  14  dwt.  20gr. 
Best  Seeing,  12  dwt.  2  gr. 

Lancaster  CamaHon  l^w,  Augutt  3. — Prizes  were  given  away  for  the 
following  flowers : — 

Scarlet  Bizard,  Perfection ;  Pink  ditto,  Rainbow ;  Purple  Flake,  Henry 
Hunt ;  Scariet  ditto.  Salamander ;  Pink  ditto,  Duchess  of  Devonshire : 
forming  the  best  pan  of  Carnations. 

The  best  Carnation  €fany  Class.  —  Perfection. 

Scariet  Bizards.  1.  Perfection ;  2.  Foxhunter ;  9.  Lord  Bagot ;  4.  Rising 
Sun ;  5.  Triumphant ;  6.  Davey's  Sovereign. 

Pink  Bizards.  1.  King  Alfred ;  2.  Rainbow ;  3.  Prince  Leopold ;  4.  Mar- 
quess Wellesley;  5.  Miss  Wilmot;  6.  Lee's  Diana. 

Purple  Flakes.  I .  Major  Cartwri^t ;  2.  Wood's  Commander ;  3.  Broad*s 
Queen  Chariotte;  4.  Princess  Charlotte  ;5«  Wild's  Mary  Anne;  6.  Henry 
Hunt. 

Scarlet  Flakes.  1.  Falkner's  Salamander;  2.  Potter's  Champion; 
3.  Madam  Mara;  4. Thomicroft's  Bhicher;  5.  Cartwrighfs  Commands; 
6.  Rising  Sun. 

jPta^  Flakes.  1.  Duchess  of  Devonshire;  2.  Incomparable;  3.  Smiling 
Beauty;  4.  Rochdale  Beauty;  5.  Miss  Landers;  6.  Lady  Hood. 

The  best  Picatee  of  anvGass.    Cleopatra. 

Purple  Picotees.  1.  Cleopatra;  2.  Offden's  Muy  Anne;  5.  Princess 
Chariotte ;  4.  Duke  Wellington;  5.  Lady  Bagot ;  6.  Pearson's  Eminent. 

Bed  Picotees.  1.  Will  Stukely;  2.  Childwall  Beauty;  5.  Nonpareil; 
4^  Incomparable ;  5.  England's  D^Bance;  6.  Pearson's  ^^uia. 

The  best  and  second  best  seedlmg  carnation  or  picotee,  green4iouse 
plants,  hardy  plants,  fruit,  bouquets,  pine-apple,  vc^geUkUe  marrow,  celery, 
pears,  apples.    (.Lancaster  Gazette,  Aug.  11.) 
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'^  MACXxft  Clapton  Nur$ery  lAhrary^  Jiify20.-^The  Secretary  is  de- 
KTous  that  we  should  acknowled^  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Gorrie  for  a  pre- 
sent of  his  dendrometer,  with  the  following  instructions  for  its  use,  wnich 
mstructions  may  be  considered  as  forming  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Gorrie's 
paper  on  the  subject.  (Vol.  U.  p.  8.) 

Mr^  Gorne^t  Dendrtmeter,  —  In  construcdng'a  dendrometer,  it  is^  neces- 
sary to  have  the  support  and  quadrant  at  exact  right  angles  with  the 
table,  in  order  to  give  the  diameter  on  the  principle  ofparallel  lines.  The 
correctness  of  the  sights  in  the  quadrant  may  be  proved  by  forming  two 
Unes  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  placine  the  table  on  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  Siese  lines,  and  moving  Uie  slider  tm  the  sights  on  the  qua- 
drant take  the  other;  if  they  are  found  incorrect  they  will  be  easily  adjusted 
by  placing  them  so  as  to  take  the  line.  In  plaong  the  instrument  for 
measoring,  the  slider  must  be  fifty  feet  fhxn  the  tree ;  and,  should  the 
tree  not  be  nearly  peipendicular,  it  must  be  placed  opposite  that  side  where 
the  top  of  the  bole  neither  cootet  near  nor  recedes  from  the  point  of 
observation.  In  takin^^  the  diameter  of  slanting  branches,  the  table  must 
be  adjusted,  by  putting  m  or  out  the  ringle  leg,  so  as  the  side  of  the  support 
or  quadrant  will  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  branch,  the  motion  of  the 
iiider  will  then  bisect  the  branch  at  right  across,  and  give  the  shortest,  or 
true  (fianeter. 

In  taking  the  length  of  stantinff  branches  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the 
angle  of  elevation  at  the  low  enaof  the  branch,  then  elevate  the  quadrant 
to  the  apparent  height,  when  it  will  be  found  diat  the  sights  do  not  point 
to  any  part  of  the  branch.  The  slider,  or,  if  the  distance  is  long,  perhaps 
the  whole  instrument,  ro^st  be  moved  in  a  strai^t  line  till  the  quadrant 
take  the  part  of  the  branch  where  the  angle  is  ^shed  to  be  taken.  The 
degree  of  elevation  will  give  the  perpendicular  heig^ht;  the  space  travelled 
over  by  the  slider  will  form  the  other  angle  of  the  rifht-angleid  triangle ;  of 
course  the  hypothenuse  length  is  wanted  as  the  lenffth  of  the  branch. 
Suppose,  by  the  table,  the  peipendicular  height  is  found  to  be  ten  feet,  and 
the  space  travelled  over  two,  then,  by  the  forty-seventh  proposition  first 
book  of  Euclid,  the  square  of  the  hvpothenuse  of  a  right-soigKd  triangle  it 
equal  to  the  squares  of  both  the  other  sides :  Hence  10  x  10  ss  loo,  and 
and  S  X  S  ss  4  -f  100s  ^/i04  s  10  feet  ■^;  or  10  multiplied  into  itself 
^es  100,  and  8  multiplied  into  itself  gives  4,  and  the  sum  of  both  squares 
u  104  feet,  the  square  root  of  which  is  10  feet  and  -^  of  a  foot,  or  \  nearly, 
and  so  on  of  any  deviation  more  or  less  from  the  perpendicular. — A.  Gorrie, 
Amuxt  Garderuy  Jtme^  1827. 

Torteth  Botanical  and  Horticidtural  Lihwy.  —  At  a  meeting  of  some  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Toxteth  Park,  held  March,  1827« 
it  was  resolved,  — 

1st,  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  library  in  Toxteth  Park,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  those  who  desire  it,  to  obtain  information  on  the  subjects 
of  botany,  horticulture,  and  agriculture,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

S(L  That  such  library  be  established,  and  denominated  Toxteth  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Library. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed,  adopting  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Society.    (Liverpool  Mercurt/,  June  I.) 

Our  readers  are  requested  to  correct  the  name,  and  what  is  sud  of  this 
library,  in  Gard,  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  273.,  agreeably  to  the  above  information. 

UJbrary  of  the  Glasgow  HorOcultural  Society,  —  We  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  regulations  of  this  library,  as  agreed  on  in  February,  1827.  As 
&r  as  we  can  judge,  they  seem  very  judicious.    We  are  happy  to  learn  that 
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the  ute  of  the  books  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  bat 
that  others  may  subscribe  for  the  use  of  them  as  in  the  case  of  public  libraries* 

Ayrshire  Horticuittiral  lAbrarv.  —  A  copy  of  the  regulations,  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  forming  the  library,  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  M'Carter» . 
the  librarian.  Subscribers  in  general  pay  10#.  entry  money,  and  St,  per 
quarter,  but  journeymen  gardeners  are  admitted  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  by  merely  paying  2s,  per  quarter  in  advance.  The  books,  though 
not  numerous,  are  well  selected ;  the  London  HorHculiural  Transac^ons  vte 
wanting,  but  we  hope  some  Ayrshire  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
who  sees  this  will  send  the  institution  his  coi^y.  We  would  recommend  to 
Ayrshire  gentlemen  in  general,  to  send  donations  of  any  spare  books  they 
have,  on  subjects  of  general  utility.  This  library,  and  that  of  the  Glasgow 
Society,  will  find  a  volume  or  two  which  we  have  addressed  to  them,  at 
Mr.  Black's,  bookseller.  College  Street,  Edinburgh,  not  as  of  any  value,  but 
as  a  mark  of  our  sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  both  libraries. 

Benefit  or  Friendly  Societies.  —  A  valuable  paper  on  the  history  and 
constitution  of  societies  of  this  description,  by  Mr.  W.  Eraser,  has  apj^nred 
in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosopfucal  Journal  for  July,  and  is  to  be  continued 
in  succeeding  numbers.  The  writer  seems  to  have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  subject,  and  to  have  bad  considerable  experience  himself  as  Clerk  to 
the  Edinburgh  Compositors'  Society,  instituted  in  June,  1824,  upon  the 
principles  recommended  by  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  Whoever 
nas  any  thing  to  do  with  societies  for  benefiting  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  will  do  well  to  consult  these  papers,  and  the  tracts  of 
Mr.  Cleghom,  reviewed  in  a  former  Magazine,  (vol.  ii.  p.  521.) 

Reading  from  a  general  Library.  —  W.  S.,  under-gardener  in  the  em- 
ployment of  an  opulent  banker  near  Nottingham,  suggests  that,  where  the 
number  of  gardeners  is  too  small  to  establish  a  garden  library,  they  might 
ioin  together  and  Subscribe  to  a  public  library ;  and  that,  if  such  public 
libraries  found  a  demand  for  gardening  and  agricultural  books,  they  would 
soon  procure  them  for  their  readers.  His  '*  generous  employer  is  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Nottingham  Public  Library,"  and  he  and  his  fellow-journey- 
men have  only  to  name  the  book  they  want,  and  it  is  **  immediately  pro- 
cured for  them."  W.  S.  further  su^sts  that,  instead  of  recommending 
gardeners  to  employ  every  moment  of  their  time  in  reading,  and  to  have  no 
pleasures,  more  would  be  gained  by  allowing  a  small  portion  of  every 
evening  for  relaxation  of  some  sort,  which  would  be  looked  forward  to 
during  the  hours  both  of  labour  and  study,  as  the  enjoyment-time,  and 
would  keep  up  the  spirits,  and  redouble  exertion.  He  recommends,  for 
'the  more  ambitious  young  gardener,  half  an  hour  before  going  to  bed,  to 
the  flute,  the  violin,  singing,  or  dancing ;  and  he  uses  various  arguments  to 
show  the  advantages  of  devoting  a  part  of  the  evening  to  female  society. 

Religions  Books.  —  Ignota  has  sent  us  a  list,  which  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Agent  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  No.  21.  Fleet 
Street^  London.  We  do  not  print  this  list,  because,  as  it  is  chiefly  calcu- 
lated for  Christians  of  the  Church  of  England  (Ignota  being '*  unacquainted 
with  the  excellent  books  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church)"  to  be 
consistent,  we  ought  to  publish  lists  suited  to  every  class  of  Christians, 
which  would  occupy  too  much  room.  We  are,  however,  most  sincerely 
obliged  to  Ignota. 

J5r.  Brewster's  System  of  Popular  and  Practical  Science^  and  Amotfs 
Phy^cal  Science^  are  works  that  we  would  strongly  recommend  for  Garden 
Libraries.  It  is  grati^ng  to  hear  a  profound  philosopher  like  Dr.  Brewster 
jtatinff  i(  as  his  opinion,  '*  that  many  departments  of  science,  which  have 
been  hitherto  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  capacities,  may  be 
made  perfectly  dear  and  intelligible."  {Ed.  Jour.,  July,  1827,  p.  193.)       < 
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Art.  VI.  Answers  to  Queries,  and  Queries. 

Pbotecttng  Peas  from  Mice, — ^Peas  sown  in  November  are  almost  sure 
to  sufifer  from  the  depredations  of  mice,  as  the  peas  lie  so  lone  dormant 
in  the  eround  before  they  v^etate.  Can  you  inform  me  of  the  best 
remedy? — A.  G.  Lwuiy  May  1. 

The  plan  adopted  to  prevent  their  attacks  is^^hen  the  peas  are  sown  in 
rows  in  the  usual  way,  ]a  quantity  of  furze  is  cilt  small  with  a  billhook,  and 
the  peas  are  perfectly  covered  with  the  furze.  The  earth  is  then  drawn 
over  the  fiirze,  which  proves  a  safe  protection  to  the  pea^  and  by  no  means 
injurious,  but  rather  promotes  vegetation.^ My  father  has  practised  the 
above  method  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  nas  never  failed  to  protect  his 
early  crops  of  peas  trom  the  mice.  — James  Brovm,jun.  Stotve,  near  Buck" 
ingham. 

Prices  of  PlantSy  and  where  they  may  be  orocur^^.— Several  corre- 
spondents (C.  of  Manchester,  R.  of  Liveri)ool,  Y.  of  Yarmouth,  and  R.  S.  of 
Aberdeen,  &c.)  ask  where  new  things  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals 
are  to  be  purchased,  complain  that  they  often  write  for  them  and  cannot 
procure  them,  and  nsk  whether  we  could  not  give  a  list  with  every  Number, 
or  with  every  fourth  Number,  so  as  to  be  bound  up  with  the  volume,  of  the 
London  prices  of  plants  and  seeds.  In  respect  to  plants  newly  figured  in  the 
Botamcai  Magazine  and  Botanical  Register,  most  of  these  being  rare,  and 
probably  in  some  private  collecdon,  are  not  to  be  procured  in  the  nurseries. 
Tliey  are  to  be  obtained  only  from  private  cardens,  through  private  friend- 
ship ;  from  the  Horticultural  Society  through  subscribers  to  the  garden ;  and 
from  Kew  Gardens,  through  very  particular  interest,  or  through  foreigners. 
In  general,  any  amateur  or  cultivator,  however  remotely  situated,  may 
obtein  whatever  is  purchasable  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  by 
applying  to  the  nearest  respectable  nurseryman ;  who  will  procure  it  for  him 
through  his  London  agent,  in  the  same  way  as  any  book  published  in 
London  or  Paris  ma^  be  had  through  any  bookseller  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  would,  mdeed,  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  same  general 
principles  of  commercial  intercourse  did  not  apply  to  the  commerce  of 
plants  and  seeds,  as  well  as  to  every  other  commerce. 

While  we  state  this,  we  may  add  that  desiderata  for  completing  collecr 
tions  of  particular  families,  such  as  the  Irid^sB  wanted  by  D.  F.,  are  very 
proper  subjects  for  the  Gardener's  Magaune;  and  we  also  think  with  Mr. 
Amott  of  Perth,  that  it  would  tend  to  promote  the  progress  of  botany  and 
gardening;  if  we  could  give  annual  lists,  to  be  bound  up  with  the  index  to 
each  volume,  of  the  London  prices.  We  believe,  also,  that  it  would  be 
Worth  while  for  the  London  nurserymen  and  florists  to  circulate  such  lists 
through  the  medium  of  the  Magazine ;  but,  if  they  are  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
this,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

Grapes  and  Wine-mMng, — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
what  are  the  proper  kincu  of  grapes  of  which  to  make  wine  similar  to 
fbreign  wine,  alio  the  process  of  making  it,  and  what  is  the  produce  of 
juice  from  a  given  quantity  of  fruit  ?  I  am  aware  that  this  subject  hardly 
appears  legitimate  as  to  your  general  olijects,  but  Speechly  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Vine,  and  other  horticultural  writers,  enter  fully  on  the  subject, 
though  I  cannot  find  the  information  I  require.'>/.  M,  April. 

Dr.  MacuJloch's  Treatise  on  Wtne^matnng  will  supply  the  information 
required  by  our  correspondent.  —  Cond. 
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TIB  Atmoers  to  Qiieriesy  and  QuaieL 

DowntoM  CatUe  and  Oardent. — Gould  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  si?e 
me  some  account  of  the  croundt  and  garctens  of  the  distinguished  president 
of  the  Horticultural  Soaety  ?  Of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  Downton,  I 
haye  formed  a  high  opinion  from  Mr.  Knight's  poein,  77ie  Landscape,  and 
your  Encyclopa^ia;  but  I  have  read  noUiing  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and 
am  very  curious  to  know  how  it  is  cultivated;  whether  Mr.  Knight's 
pracdce  is  as  good  as  his  theories  are  correct  and  plausible ;  or  whether,  like' 
most  other  writers,  he  excels  only  in  that  character.  What  makes  me  the 
more  anxious  on  this  head  is,  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Knight's  theories,  and 
on  his  practice,  whidi  I  lately  heard  made  1^  a  distinguished  vegetable  phy- 
siologist and  botanist  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  in  company  with 
an  eminent  English  botanist,  lately  and  for  some  time  resident  there.— 
A  T,  P.    May  16. 

We  visited  Downton  m  1804,  and  again  in  1809,  and  can  bear^  testi- 
mony to  the  grandeur  and  pictures<]ue  beauty  of  its  scene^ ;  but  it  had 
not  then  become  the  scene  of  horticultural  experiment.  We  understand 
Mr.  Knight  ke^  no  re^ar  gardener,  and,  it  so,  it  is  not  very  likely  his 
garden  will  be  m  very  high  keeping;  it  may,  however,  bear  good  crops, 
and  it  unouestionably  is  a  scene  of  great  interest.  We  shall,  therefore, 
fed  obligea  to  any  rrader  who  has  lately  been  there,  or  who  fives  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  sees  Downton  gardens  occasionally,  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  our  correspondent.  —  Cond, 

The  twrmpi  I  traiupkmi  are  the  common,  not  the  Swedish.  You  ask, 
**  But  do  they  bulb  freely  ?  "  I  answer,  in  my  own  words,  *"  Nothing  cao 
succeed  better,  or  produce  finer  roots." — Rvsticut  m  Urbe, 

Bare  Specks  of  Irisp  ^, — Where  can  the  following  species  of  Iris,  &c. 
be  purchased,  and  at  what  price? — Z>.  F,  Edinburgh,  May  18.  1827. 

1.  rris  aren^ria  oi  Bot.  Beg,  9.  jTris  longispktha,  Bot.  Mag, 

9.  »—  flavisama   of    Jacqum^s         10.  ventricdsa. 

Iconet,  280.  11.  — -  sub-bifl6ra,  BoL  ^og* 

3, brachycuspis  of  Bot,  Mag.      12. NepaMnsis,  Dons^t  Prod* 

vol.  xlix.  13. reticulata. 

4. Ruth^nicavar.ofJ9of.ilfa^.  14.  — MonidkUf  DecandoOe. 

vol.  xxviiL  1 5. am/c^na,  BedotU/,  IM. 

5. Boh^mica.  1 6.  ^emeroc&llis  disticha,  Bot*  Beg, 

6. Cauc&sica. 

7. Iblrica. 

8.  —  lut^ens. 

Application  <f  Steam  to  Forctng-houtes. — 1.  Is  it  necessaiy  or  expe- 
£^nt  that  houses  heated  by  steam  should  also  be  fomished  with  common 
fire-flues  ? 

2.  What  is  the  absolute  expense  of  fitting  up  a  house  (such  as  would  re- 
quire two  common  flues)  with  steam  apparatus? 

9.  What  is  the  comparative  expense  of  fitting  up  steam  apparatus  and 
fice-flues? 

4.  Is  there  any  saving  of  fuel  when  steam  is  used  ? 

5.  Suppodng  the  original  expense  of  the  steam  apparatus  the  greater, 
do^  the  saving  of  fuel  compensate  the  increased  interest  of  the  ouUay  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  saving  of  time  in  the  case  of  steam  ai>paratus  ? 

7.  For  what  length  m  time  can  the  boiler  be  left  to  itself  in  very  severe 
weather  ? 

$mple  as  the  above  ^eries  mav  probably  appear  to  some,  answers  to 
them  from  men  of  expenence  would  be  of  v^  considerable  interest  to  me, 
and  probably  to  rinny  other  of  your  readers. — K,    Edinburgh,  April  2. 
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ia  Umt  ik  daMe  ffdkw  rote,  and  appiT  to  ydu  for  MMoe 
!.  For  the  lost  three  years  I  ha?e  careliiuy  watched  a  double 
veDow  rose  on  its  pwn  roots  in  my  garden ;  it  has  had  die  advantage  of 
bdng  placed  against  a  soath  wail  of  a  hot-house.  The  first  year  it  pro- 
daoed  no  bads,  the  second  it  produced  four,  and  the  third  twenty-four,  but 
I  hare  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  single  blossom  burst.  As  soon  as 
the  ca^  divides^  a  small  insect  is  seen,  which  appears  to  have  made  the 
bnd  ita  habttadon,  and  to  have  lived  upon  the  petab  of  the  flower.  The 
plant  bas  been  constantly  wuhed,  and  it  thrives  remarkably  welL  If 
tfaroodi  the  medium  of  your  widely  drculated  Magazine  jfou  could  suggest 
any  puni  for  destrtmng  the  above-mentioned  insect,  you  will  confer  a  great 
owigation  upon   Yours,  doc, — B.  N.   Sanikboraugh  Lodge,  Bnmdeyy  Kent. 

Pfimuia  tmdnsit, — Somehints  on  the  propwation  and  mture  of  this  pUmt 
are  wanted  by^^A  Comta$d  Reader,  ^,    A£nvk  10. 

Cwttififi  over  youHg  Forett  Drees. — Having  been  engaged  in  phmtins 
reeetttly  m  a  very  chalky  soil,  which  has  been  weU  tren<£d  to  the  depth 
of  eighteen  inclMS,  and  finding  that  the  trees,  excepting  those  of  the  fir 
tiibe;,  have  in  many  cases  seemed  to  flourish  for  the  first  year,  and  then 
come  nearlv  to  a  stand,  and  so  seem  cfisposed  to  continue,  particularly  the 
ssh,  I  would  b^  to  ask  you  whether  I  am  right  in  wishing  to  have  them 
all  cut  down?  bow  near  Che  ground  it  ought  to  be  done?  at  what  time 
of  the  year  ?  whether  all  the  sorts  ought  to  be  so  treated,  say  oak,  ash^ 
birch,  beech,  sycamore,  elm,  hazel,  thorn,  &c.  ?  whether  it  ought  to  be 
done  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year  after  planting?  and  whether 
it  ought  to  be  repeated? — W.  7%omfUle, 

We  should  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Gorrie  if  he  would  send  us  answers  to  the 
queries  of  our  correspondent. — Cond. 

The  Coffee  Bean,  **  it  is  generally  said,  loses  its  vitality  in  a  few  weeks. 
Some  years  itto,  when  I  resided  in  Italy,  m  v  children  used  to  sow  the  beans 
whicb  we  had  in  daily  use,  and  thev  grew  freely.  I  suppose  they  were  im- 
ported to  L^hom  from  Africa,  but  how  old  they  might  be  I  am  not  able  to 
say.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  a  gentlemen  curious  in  botanical  matters, 
be  told  me  he  had  raised  date  and  cocoa  palms  from  nuts  boucht  in  the 
London  shops,  but  had  never  tried  the  Coffee.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
experience  of  others  on  the  subject." — C.  H.  2>.  March,  Since  the  above 
waa  in  type,  we  have  seen  a  young  Coffee  plant  raised  from  one  of  a  hand- 
fid  of  seeds,  taken  indiscriminately  from  a  parcel  of  Mocha  Coffee  purchased 
in  the  shops.  ~-  Cond* 

Dettroymg  the  Green  Ffy  on  Peach  Trees,  —  *'  Has  any  correspondent 
tried  the  eflfect  of  Digitalis  for  this  purpose  ?  I  procured  4  oz.  of  tincture  of 
Digitalis,  which  I  mixed  with  about  5  pints  of  water,  and  in  the  evening, 
wiui  a  small  brush,  which  I  made  with  soft  feathers,  I  brushed  over  every 
part  of  a  tree  very  much  infested,  with  the  mixture.  Next  day  the  insects 
appeared  to  be  dead ;  in  two  or  three  days  I  was  convinced  they  were  so ; 
I  tnen  took  a  pot  of  soft  water  and  washed  the  tree  as  clean  as  I  could ; 
it  soon  after  began  again  to  produce  fresh  wood,  and  is  now  at  the 
time  of  my  writing  this  completely  filled,  with  the  exception  of  one  smaM 
branch  at  bottom,  with  sound,  firm,  and  healthy  wood. — 2>.  F.  July,  18S6. 

MUdeuf.  —  l%r, — You  will  {)articulariy  oblige  me,  as  well  as  a  num^ 
ber  of  your  nibscribers  in  this  part  of  the  conntiy,  by  inserting  in 
your  widely  circulated  Magazine  the  following  queries,  relative  to  that 
hitherto  incurable  evil,  so  troublesome  to  gardeners,  the  mildew.  Of  this 
evil,  all  gardeners  have  reason,' more  or  less,  to  complain;  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  none  have  yet  found  out  its  radical  cure.  The  questions  which 
I  now  solicit  you  to  publish  may,  probably,  by  attracting  the  attention  of 
some  of  your  scientific  readers,  be  the  means  of  diciUng  from  them  some- 
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thhttthot  m^bt  kad  to  that  denrable  end,  anid  confer  an  mfalofeble  benefit 
oo  all  those  connected  with  bordcultand  ponuitt: — 

Is  mildew  a  constitotional  diseaie  in  tome  genaa  of  plants?  h  it  itself  a 
Teeetable,  or  i<  it  an  insect? 

It  is  generally  thought  that  cold  wet  sotk  and  cold  wet  seasons,  if  thcnr 
<k)  not  actually  produce  it,  very  much  promote  its  growth ;  but  it  b  a  well 
known  fact,  that  mildew  u  found  prevalent  in  a  greater  or  less  decree  in 
ahnost  every  smi  and  situation  in  thb  country,  in  hot  and  dry,  as  well  as 
in  cold  and  wet  seasons ;  and,  unless  there  are  different  species  or  varieties 
of  it,  how  u  it  that  in  the  hottest  seasons,  and  on  the  driest  soils,  our  culinaiT 
vegetables,  particulariy  the  leguminous  and  brassica  tribes,  sufier  so  much 
by  it  as  often  to  be  entirely  destroyed ;  while  on  cold  soils  and  in  wet  sea- 
sons, mildew  on  such  vegetables  seldom  appean  ? 

It  is  well  known  to  many  gardeners  that  peach  and  nectarine  trees, 
bearing  dark-coloured  fruit,  as  the  Ro>al  George,  Red  Magdalen,  Qa- 
lande,  &c.  peaches,  the  Red  Roman,  Newington,  and  other  nectarines,  are 
very  subject  to  mildew  in  almost  every  soil  and  situation,  while  the  light 
or  pale  coloured,  as  the  Noblesse,  Montauban,  and  Vanguard  peaches,  the 
white,  Due  de  Tello,  and  other  pale-coloured  nectarines,  are  scarcely  ever 
affected  by  it.  With  roses  I  have  found  it  the  same.  Rose  trees,  bearing 
daric-coloured  (lowers,  are  seldom  free  from  mildew,  while  those  which 
bear  light-coloured  flowers  are  very  little  afiected  by  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  dark-coloured  peaches  and  nectarines  are  the 
finest,  and  require  more  heat  to  ripen  their  wood ;  but  that,  I  should  sup- 
pose, is  hardly  correct,  for  we  see  that  some  of  the  light-coloured  peaches 
are  latest,  and,  indeed^  scarcely  ripen  either  their  fruit  or  wood  in  this 
country  in  the  best  seasons :  I  mig^t  instance  the  Catherine  and  other 
Clingtone  peaches,  and  the  White  and  other  nectarines,  both  Clingstones 
bnd  Freestones. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  mildew  is  a  plant,  and  its  seeds  bdng^  very 
small  are  carried  about  with  the  wind,  and,  if  those  species  or  varieties  of 
plants  whose  juices  are  congenial  to  its  nature  arc  more  glutinous  or  more 
pubescent  than  their  neighbours,  they  are  most  apt  to  catch  the  seeds  as 
they  fly,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  most  afiected  by  it ;  but,  on  the 
most  minute  inspection,  I  cannot  perceive  that  dark-coloured  peach  or 
nectarine  trees  are  more  glutinous  or  more  pubescent,  either  in  foliage, 
wood,  or  fruit,  than  those  of  a  light  colour.  The  dark-coloured  roses  are 
certainly  more  pubescent,  in  the  young  shoots  and  leaves,  than  some  of  the 
white  or  blush  varieties ;  but  none  of  them  are  so  pubescent  as  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  moss  rose,  which  are  not  so  subject  to  mildew  as  the 
darker-coloured  roses. 

^  From  the  above  considerations,  I  would  beg  to  submit.  Is  mildew  infec* 
tious  ?  and.  Why  are  trees,  bearing  high-coloured  fruits  or  flowers,  more 
liable  to  its  attack^  thaii  others  ?  I  am,  Sir,  &c.— J.  Y,  Perihshirey  June  7. 
1827. 

Fruiting  the  Pine-HippU,  —  In  large  collections  of  pine  plants,  it  fro. 
quently  happens  that  several  full-grown  plants  fail  of  fruiting  m  due  season, 
while  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  succession  plants  show  fruit  twelve 
months  earlier  than  is  desirable,  though  precisely  under  the  same  mode  of 
treatment  as  to  soil,  air,  water,  &c.  Any  information  by  which  the  evils 
stated  above  may  be  remedied,  and  the  fruiting  of  pine  plants  be  reduced 
to  a  greater  degree  of  certainty,  will  be  very  acceptable  to — A  Pine^Grower. 
May  25.  1827. 

Bearbindand  Wire^wornu,  ^^l  am  much  troubled  with  these,  and  very 
dt»irous  of  knowing  how  I  can  destroy  them. — A  Kentish  Reader*  Bar^ 
Jrcttone,  June  50.  1 827. 
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dmkfr  U  Auricvioi.  •— Infoimatibn  as  to  the  cttfue,  prefebtiod,  and  cure 
of  this  disease  is  much  wanted  by— Carohu.    Camberwelly  Julv^  1 8S7. 

PUmii  of  Mhham  austrMe,  J^fftet  (an  Arabic  word,  not  Ribus)  h^bri* 
dum,  and  the  Flat  Peach  of  China  are  wanted  by— J.  V.  Yanwrn^ 
Jmfy  27. 

Mm  smU  ever  been  appHed  as  a  thin  top  dreuing  immediate^  afler  sowing 
(before  the  seed-leaves  appear),  an  a  preventiye  to  the  destructive  havoc 
of  the  Chrysoro^a  neroorum  serkta  of  Marsham,  the  turnip  fleas  (they 
certainly  leap  much  oftener  than  fly),  or,  as  they  are  generally  caliedi  the 
tnrnip  ffies  ?  —  Umbratus.    May  lo.  1 837. 


Art.  VII.    Retrospective  Criticitm.  - 

Changing  Botanical  Names, —Sir, — At  vol.  ii.  p.  422.  of  your  Gardener*  t 
Magazine,  you  have  proposed  chandng  the  name  of  Wist^^  chin^nsit  to 
W.  Conseoukna,  an  alteration  which  I  think  not  advisable  or  likely  to  be 
adopted.  Nor  is  it  proper  that  it  should,  as  certainly  every  name  first  pub- 
lished that  h  not  absolutely  wrong,  or  that  would  not  tend  to  mislead, 
should  be  adopted.  If  there  is  not  some  such  rule  to  go  by,  there  will  be 
no  end  to  the  change  of  names.  I  am  much  pleased  with  Decandolle  for 
adopting  this  plan,  in  restoring  original  names  instead  of  those  which  have 
been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time,  and  only  changing  names  when  several 
plants  have  been  confused  under  the  same  name,  so  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  original  one.  In  this  casb  he  has  adopted  W.  chin^n* 
sis,  for  the  present  plant,  first  published  in  the  Botanical  Magaane,  rather 
than  sin^sis  published  since  in  the  Botanical  Register.  Your  Chinese  iiiend 
Consequa,  I  should  presume,  would  also  be  better  pleaded  with  having  some 
plant  named  afler  him,  which  had  not  been  already  published.  I  am  not 
averse  to  the  dividing  genera  where  it  is  needful,  but  I  certainly  am  of  opi- 
nion that  the  original  specific  names  should  be  always  adopted,  and  that 
fmeric  names  should  not  be  changed,  except  where  the  genus  is  divided, 
therefore  agree  with  Sprengel  in  his  *Systema  VegetabiHum,  Link  in  his 
Enumeralio  PlantaruWy  and  Sweet  in  his  Hortus  Britanmeus,  in  adopting 
BMis  of  Salisbury  for  the  Pinus  lanceolata,  instead  of  Cunninghtota,  pro* 
posed  by  Brown,  most  probably  out  of  opposition  to  Salisbury,  and  not 
from  anv  fear  of  its  ever  being  confused  witn  B€iX\s,  as  he  pretends,  as  that 
is  not  likely :  or,  if  such  is  the  case.  Brown's  genus  Cal^ya  must  certainly 
be  altered  to  cive  way  to  Cklea,  an  old  established  genus ;  Dihllo,  from 
sounding  like  Dklea,  and  many  other  alterations  that  I  could  point  out> 
must  take  place  from  the  same  cause.  But  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  troubling 
you  with  an  uninteresting  criticism.  Should  it  attam  a  phice,  I  shall  most 
probably  be  induced  to  continue  my  criticisms  occasionally,  as  I  am  a  friend 
to  the  science  of  botany  and  gardening  generally,  though  so  humble  an  in» 
dividual  as— ^  Female  Critic.    Kent  Road,  Jvly  29.  1837. 

We  are  happy  to  have  called  forth  the  remarks  of  our  female  friend, 
and  should  wish  to  hear  from  her  frequently.  We  cannot  give  up  the  spe*- 
dfic  name  Consequ^na ;  but  as  it  is  the  first  we  ever  presumed  to  propose, 
if  A  F.  C.  and  our  other  friends  will  ado^t  it,  we  promise  never  a^n  to 
attempt  another  botanical  alteration,  which,  as  mere  horticulturists,  we 
acknowledge  we  are  not  legitimately  entitled  to  do.  —  ConB. 
.  The  Warrington  Gooseberry,  according  to  Mr.  Saul,  has  been  praised  by 
us  (Gard.  Mag,,  voL  ii.  p.  74.)  beyond  its  merits,  as  compared  with  the 
large  show  gooseberries.    To  convmce  us  of  our  error,  our  indefatigable 
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eorreipQfideiit  hat  feoc  ut  »  box  oonttdninff  fpedoeiif  of  twtntjHHie  laijge 
■ortSy  and  of  Wairi^gloBs»  all.  grown  in  ttie  aame  garden.  The  bemes 
had  to  iar  lost  their  flai^our  befora  airival,  that  we  oould  not  form  a 
correet  judgment  as  to  their  comparative  merits.  We  certainly  hare 
hitherto  preferred  the  flavour  of  tne  Warrington,  Ironmonger,  and  old 
Roogh  Red,  to  that  of  any  red  gooseberries  we  ever  tasted ;  but  this  may 


question,  as  compared  with  the  show  gooseberries ;  for  those  who  have  b^ 
gun  to  cultivate  the  latter  find  them  superior,  both  for  every  culinary  pur- 
pose, and  for  the  dessert.  They  come  much  earlier  in  the  spring  for  tarts, 
and  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Warrington;  they  are  also  great  bearers. 
^  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  ouantity  and  size  of  some  of  the  berries 
in  the  sardens  near  this  town.  The  blackbirds  4md  thmshes  are  remarkably 
fond  of  those  lai|;e  berries;  they  pick  off  the  end  of  the  berry,  and  then 
scoop  out  the  inside,  and  leave  the  husk  hanguig  by  the  petiole  like  a  bell. 
The  birds  ar^  caufi;ht  by  placing  a  steel  trap  [query,  of  what  description  ?] 
on  the  ground  under  the  largest  berry,  without  any  bait.  The  Inrd  jumps  oh 
the  trap  to  reach  the  berry,  and  is  taken.  It  is  exited  the  show  berries 
will  be  heavier  this  year  than  has  ever  been  known.  Those  I  send  you 
were  gathered  at  random  firom  my  garden,  and  yet  one  of  them,  the  green 
fovounte^  weighed  1 7  dwts.  At  toe  public  show  here,  on  the  88th  ofJuly , 
the  heaviest  green  berry  weighed  only  14  dwts.  and  2S  grains.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  this  show,  because,  as  it  is  held  at  a  public-house,  I  consider  it 
has  a  tendency  to  encourage  dnnking."  Mr.  Saul  recommends  the  follow- 
ing goosebemes  as  deserving  a  place  in  every  garden:  —  Reds*  Princess 
Royal,  Huntsman,  Top  Sawyer,  Fox  Hunter. —  Yellows,  Rockwood,  Viper, 
Scorpion.  —  Greens,  Favourite,  Troubler.  —  Whites.  Wellington's 
GI017,  Lion.  —  For  preserving,  the  Crown  Bob. — Lancaster,  Aug,  10. 

Tike  Huntsman  Gooseberry  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured  of  the  Reds;  at 
the  late  Windsor  Show,  several  of  them  weighed  more  than  1  oz.  each ;  it 
is  a  great  bearer,  free  grower,  and  very  hardy. — J,  P,  B,    August  13. 

Nojridt  improves  more  by  cuUhkition  than  the  gooseberry;  ''you  mistake 
in  Cfdnne  theJarge  specimens  'monstrosities;  allow  me  to  say  there  are 
many  of  them*  remarkably  fine,  handsomer  berries,  and  of  as  rich  a 
flavour  as  any  of  die  oldest  and  most  admired  snmll  sorts,  of  which,  in  fact, 
tfai^  are  only  UBpr6ved  varieties,  and  they  will  bear  as  plentifully,  and  with 
av  great  certainty.  I  presume  you  will  hardly  pay  the  same  compliment  to 
all  the  improved  sorts  of  peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples,  strawberries,  and 
evert  other  horticidtoral  production,  on  the  improvement  of  which  so 
much  valuable  time  has  bc^n  spent,  and  which  productions  of  late  years 
haive  been  so  much  increased  in  size,  and  so  materially  benefited  in  all  their 
onlities.  In  the  present  age  of  improvement,  I  think  it  maj  be  doubtful 
if  it  should  be  applied  to  carnations,  pinks,  roses,  double  dahlias,  and  other 
florist's  flowers,  which  are  daily  increasing  in  mie  and  beauty,  at  an  immense 
sacrifice  of  time  and  labour ;  yet  a  boiuiist  may  truly  call  them  aU  mon- 
strosities." — Si^fblciencis,    August  4. 1 827. 


Art.  VIII.     Cidls  at  Suburban  Gardens^ 

GoLDWOnmKursery^near  Woking,  Mr,JDonald,F,H.S.  May  15, 1896.— 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  W<»kingand  Chobbam4hereare  several  nurseries 
which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  raising  articles  for  ^e  trade;  that  of  Mr. 
Donald  u  the  principal  nursery  for  stocks  for  fruit  trees ;  but  most  of  the 
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!w4i»y  hairfv  anldi^jyw  ito.  gfwra  there.  Tlieitookt8ffedttfrl0B,efid>s 
PkiMhittappieBy  pean,  end  oonmui^miucle,  Broropton*  BrusBelk,  white  pfeer; 
and  mignoone  pkuw.  The  ParadiBe  apple  and  plums  ere  raned  finom  layers^ 
and  the  othen  firom  aeedi.  The  layiog  is  not'practiied  in  the  inoal  maniier, 
but  .the  yoong  shoots  laid  down  in  a  horizontal  position  their  whole 
length,  without  h^ng  tongoed ;  they  are  then  wholly  covered  with  soil 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  inchea^  and  in  that  state  throw  up  shodts 
Iron  every  bud»  which  shoots  root  at  their  lower  ends,  and  are  ready  io 
be  Uken  off  in. the  autumn.  An  immense  number  of  pkmts  are  thus  «b* 
tained  annually  from  one  stool. 

iWre  are  some  other  practices  peculiar  to  the  nnraeries  in  this  quarter^ 
wid  some  aisp  which  are  peculiar  to  Mr.  Donald.  Amoi^  the  former  may 
be  meotioned  the  mode  of  shading  and  protecting  nibwly  town  pine  and 
fir  soeds,  by  covering  the:  beds  with  small  furze Jaree  heath,  aiid  simikH* 
ligneoua  maitter.  as  a  roulch^  This  at  once  deters  birds,  excludes  excessir^ 
light,  and  preserves  moisture;  as  the  pUnts  come  up  the  mulidi  is  removed 
l^  degrees.  Of  Mr.  Donald's  peculiar  practices  we  shall  ondy  at  nreseiit 
mention  that  of  propagating  the  different  varieties  of  Jrtnktns  CTnedo  by 
cuttings,  a  thing  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  done  in  any  other  nursery. 

In  noting  down  what  presented  itself  in  passing  through  the  grounds,  we 
begin  with  a  propagatms  house  lately  erected.  {fig,B2.)  It  stands  south  and 
DGHTth,  with  a  span  roof  and  hol- 
low wislls  («)  on  Mr.  Silverlock's 
principle.  (Encyc,  of  Gard,^  % 
1561.)  By  means  of  a  boarded 
roof  over  the  centre  path  (&), 
the  sashes  can  be  pushed  up,  as 
well  as  drawn  down,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  houses  of  this 
descripdon.  both  for  ventilation 
and  working.  In  this  and  other 
houses  werejstools  of  thirty  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  cam^lltof,  and  a  large  stock  of  young  plants  raised  £rom  them* 
Standards  of  Ahodod^ndron  p^nticum,  and  R>  catawbi^ose  were  first 
grown  by  Mr.  Donald ;  and  the  straw  and  light  orange  azaleas  were  raised 
hj  him.  There  is  a  large  stock  of  Magndlia  trip^taJa,  tall  plants;  medlars 
are  superiorly  grown ;  and  also  the  duferent  species  of  Clemktis;  forest 
trees  aiad  thorns  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  transplanting  the  last,  the 
plough  is  used  to  turn  in  the  earth  on  the  plants,  but  uie  trench  for  bedding 
them  on  is  prepared  l>y  the  spade. 

The  planting,  and  all  the  operations  of  culture  in  this  nunery,  are  per- 
formed with  a  di^ee  of  neatness  and  precision,  which  is  rare  even  in  those 
of  the  metropolis :  one  reason  h^  that  the  men  employed  here  are  not 
^vdeners  who  have  come  in  to  work  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  till  they 
can  get  a  places  but  lootl  labourers  who  know  nothbg  more  of  garden- 
mg  than  the  performance  of  the  operations  of  nursery  culture  which  they 
hme  been  taught,  and  which  they  continue  to  perform  year  after  year,  till 
they  attain  a  higher  de^ptee  o?  perfection  in  them  than  professed  gardepers ; 
the  soil,  which  is  a  hght  sandy  loam,  is  also  highly  favourable  for  nice 
operations ;  but  the  grand  reason  is^  that  few  masters  of  nurseries  are  more 
pmcnla^  or  have  a  greater  love  of  neatness  and  order,  than  Mr.  Donald. 
On  a  recent  addition  to  his  nursery  grounds,  purchased  bv  Mr.  Donald,  he 
has  built  some  cottages  feir  his  worKmen,  with  hollow  walls,  in  Silverlock's 
manner,  already  mentioned ;  a  drcumstance  which  does  credit  to  him  as 
A  hbefsl-tnindai  man  fer  adopting  a  plan  ia  new,  and  as  a  man  of  sense 
fer  adofiting  one  so  decidedly  advantageous. 
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WaitfimCt  Ntenery^  near  Chobham,  May  13. 1896^ — ^This  nursery  it  noted 
for  its  extensive  propagation  of  American  plants,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  having  several  acres  of  natural  bog.  Some  new  varieties  of 
Azklea  and  /Rhododendron  have  been  raised  here,  and  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  in  any  nursery  there  is  such  a  stock  of  these  and  other 
American  plants  of  a  large  size.  The  grounds  are  well  sheltered  by  hedges, 
chiefly  of  beech,  hornbeam,  and  thorn ;  some  of  them  are  remarkably  well 
trained,  being  not  more  than  a  foot  broad  at  the  ground,  from  10  to  15 
feet  hifh,  and  only  a  few  inches  broad  at  the  top.  The  display  of  Azklea 
and  JZhodod^ndron  blossoms  here  about  the  middle  of  June  must  be  moat 
splendid ;  but  a  more  particular  account  of  this,  and  some  other  nurseries 
in  the  neighbourhood,  we  shall  defer  till  a  future  opportunity. 

Virginia  Watery  May  14.  1826.— This  is  a  large  artificial  lake,  which  maj 
he  considered  as  a  b^uidfiil  episode  to  the  general  scenery  of  Windsor 
Park.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  drive  of  mown  turf,  which  commands  agree- 
able views  of  the  water,  and  some  buildings  which  are  brought  in  as 
objects.  Among  the  hitter  are  an  archway  which  serves  both  as  a  gate 
and  a  bridge,  a  boathouse,  two  prospect  towers,  and  the  keeper's  lodges. 
The  lake  empties  itself  by  a  very  well  constructed  cascade,  which  is  best 
seen  from  the  public  road.  On  the  lawn  before  the  keeper's  lodge  we  ob- 
served a  hen-coop  on  a  very  good 
plan.  {j^.  J3.)-  One  angle  is  covered  for 
the  hen  to  sit  under  during  rain  and  at 
nights;  the  remainder  of  the  roof  is 
covered  with  open  work,  under  which 
the  voung  fowls  run  about  and  eat  their 
food ;  and  they  are  let  out  or  shut  in  at 
pleasure  by  small  openings  in  the  three 
boards  which  compose  the  side  of  the 
triangle.  In  the  course  of  the  drive  round 
the  Idee,  some  fine  specimens  of  Italian 
and  Weymouth  pine  occur,  and  in  one 
place  groups  of  the  latter  have  risen  from 
self-sown  seeds,  giving  a  wild  forest  cha- 
racter, not  unlike  what  one  meets  with  in  Poland. 

OaUaneU,  Bail  Hughes,  Esq,  May  14.  1826.— The  kitchen-garden  here  is 
capitally  managed  by  Mr.  Brown,  who,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the 
season,  gather^  peas  from  the  open  ground  so  early  as  the  first  of  May.  They 
were  of  the  kind  called  the  nimble  Dick,  nimble  taylor,  eariy  May  or  double 
blossomed  frame;  an  early  pea  imported  from  Holhind  soon  after  the  peace 
of  1814.  They  were  sown  on  the  12th  of  November  last,  and  received  no 
protection  whatever  during  the  winter.  The  situation  of  this  earden  is 
particularly  warm,  and  the  soil  remarkably  light  and  dry.  in  Lord 
Tankerville*s  garden,  not  two  miles  distant,  the  same  sort  of  pea  was  sown 
on  the  same  day,  but  none  were  fit  to  gather  till  afler  the  middle  of 
Mav.  In  a  pine-stove  here  vines  have  been  grown  for  a  number  of  years 
without  having  been  taken  out  to  winter,  and  nave  borne  good  crops  every 
year.  This  is  in  conformity  with  M'Phairs  doctrine  and  practice,  which 
we,  thinking  the  vine  and  slII  deciduous  trees  require  a  winter,  have  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  not  to  be  commended.  On  expressing 
this  to  Mr.  Brown,  he  pointed  to  his  own  crops,  and  referred  us  to  Mr. 
Shepherd's  pine  and  vine  houses  at  Sunbury.  Every  part  of  this  garden  is 
in  excellent  order.  We  regret  to  find  that  the  pi^esent  proprietor  has  ex» 
eluded  the  public  fi'om  walking  in  the  parL 

St.Anne*s  HUly  Mrs,  Fox,  May  15.  1826.— This  is  a  very  interesting  and 
beautiful  place,  both  on  account  of  the  extensive  prospects  obtained  firom 
the  house,  and  the  taste  for  picturesque  beauty  and  rare  plants  displayed 
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bv  the  lite  Mr.  Fox  io  laying  oat  the  groondB.  It  ii  most  gratifying  to 
olMerve  diet  every  port  of  these  b  kept  in  as  high  order  and  polished  neat* 
aesfl^  as  the  greatest  admirer  of  garoen  scenery  could  wish.  We  cannot 
enter  into  a  detail  of  their  beauties ;  those  of  archttectnral  art  and  sculp- 
tare^  as  the  temples,  covered  seats,  and  antique  statues,  are  easily  described 
or  copied,  and  may  be  reproduced  anywhere  by  wealth ;  but  to  depict  or 
isBitate  the  disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  requires  a  degree  of  taste 
and  talent  mucn  less  common  than  eidter  money  or  architectural  skilL 

Among  the  trees  are  some  fine  cedars.  A  laige  one,  which  we  should 
have  thought  upwards  of  half  a  century's  srovmi,  was  brought  here  b 
small  plant,  by  Mrs.  Fox  in  her  carriage,  fromXee's  Nurseiy  about  30  years 
•go.  It  is  now  upwards  of  five  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground's  surface. 
£ioking  firom  the  house  to  the  distant  scenery,  the  variety  of  kinds  and  forms 
of  trees  in  the  foreground,  their  colour,  grouping,  and  connection  are  parti- 
culariy  happy.  Not  less  so  is  the  manner  in  which  the  kitchen^^rden is  placed; 
blended  on  two  sides  with  the  pleasure-ground ;  on  the  opjiosite  two  enclosed 
by  beech  hedges;  concealed  from  the  exterior  by  evei^greens ;  and  the  gardeil 
itself  intersected  hy  grass  walks.  The  eflEbct  of  the  latter  and  the  men 
hedges,  betne  so  <nfferent  fW>m  that  of  the  broad  suHaces  of  gravel  and 
bricks  in  ormnary  gardens,  gives  a  charm  to  the  scene  which  in  Uie  present 
day  nm  be  considered  as  quite  original.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wall  fruit  is  wanting,  and  there  is  only  one  small  faot4iouse ;  but  to 
have  introduced  much  glass  or  brick  walls  would  have  marred  the  effect  of 
the  place  when  viewed  from  other  places.  A  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  where  a  former  proprietor  of  Kingswood  Lodae,  a  situation  in 
many  respects  similar  to  St.  Anne's  Hill,  introduced  a  re£walled  kitcheiw 
garcfen  in  front  of  his  house,  which  is,  or  was  some  years  ago,  a  harsh  and 
disagreeable  feature  from  many  parts  of  the  country  which  lie  before  it. 

In  front  of  the  house,  some  lozenge-shaped  groups  of  China  roses,  bor- 
dered by  low  hedges  of  ivy,  have  a  particularly  good  eflect.  Mr.  Tucker, 
the  gardener,  deserves  great  commendation  for  the  high  order  and  keep* 
ing  of  every  thing  under  his  charge :  he  has  held  the  situation  80  yean^ 
wmch  adds  to  his  value. 

Stmhuy  Forcing'-Gardenf  Mr.  Shepherd,  May  15. 1836.^Thisis  asmall 
garden,  almost  wholly  occupied  by  hot-houses  and  pits,  in  which  pine^ 
apples  and  grapes  are  ^wn  for  the  market  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  as  to  the  grapes  is,  what  we  have  already 
hinted  at,  that  the  vines  have  b^n  in  a  state  ot  continued  pine-apple  heat 
for  50,  and  some  for  nearly  40  years,  all  the  while  bearing  excellent  crops. 
The  sorts  are  chiefly  the  black  Hamburgh  and  Sweetwater,  with  some  Mi»» 
cats ;  but  the  latter  do  not  thrive  well  m  this  garden;  in  some  houses  even 
the  Sweetwater  does  not  thrive  so  well  as  in  others ;  but,  in  all,  the  Hamburj^h 
grows  freely  and  bears  abundantly.  Mr.  Shepherd's  general  practice  js» 
to  keep  his  pines  at  a  very  low  temperature  in  the  autumn,  and  very  hich 
in  the  begmnxng  of  summer,  the  difference  between  which  ^ves  tro 
vines  a  comparative  winter;  audd  to  this,  that  they  are  chiefly  trained  over 
the  back  path,  and  that,  by  letting  the  sashes  down  during  the  greater  part  of 
the^y  in  September,  the  leav&  and  shoots  are  exposed  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  weather.  A  sort  of  winter  is  in  some  cases  produced,  or  at  least 
prolonged,  by  traming  the  shoots  so  close,  under  the  roof  glass,  as  even  to  be 
m  contact  with  it ;  that  position  being,  in  the  winter  season,  the  coldest  in 
the  house,  from  the  radiation  oAeat  from  the  exterior  surfece  of  the  glass. 
Mr.  Shepherd  strips  the  leaves  off  the  vines  every  year,  in  the  end  of  October* 
or  beginningof  Nov^ber,becau8e  soon  after  the  latter  period  the  sap  begins 
to  rise.  In  genoraVthe  Sweetwater  vine  so  treated  ripens  its  fruit  about  the 
.beginning  ctf  April,  and  the  Hamburgfas  about  a  month  kter.  The  plants  at 
the  warmesMnd  of  the  house,  where  the  flue  enters,  in  some  cases  .ripes 
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«hcjr  frok  a  moath  eariier  thM  ChoM  at  the  obU  end  ^a^ 
fiioceinon  piperies  wte,  of  coiine,  much  later  thaa  those  which  are  ripening 
frait.  By  this  means  a  tuccessioB  of  grapes  is  obtained  from  April  to  July. 
There  aia  now  in  these  houses  ripe  Sweetwaters  and  Hambiughfl^  and  Haa^ 
burghs  and  Muscats  not  laiger  turn  radish  seeds. .  The  stems  of  aiost  of 
the  plants  are  within  the  hchuea,  in  general  in  the  back  padi,  and  the^nea 
trained  under  the  glasa  over  that  piSi;  but  sometimes  they  are pkated.in 
front,  and  trained  under  the  ramns.  In  thehitter  case  the  roots  eactend 
into  a  front  border ;  in  the  former  they  extend  under  the^tanpsty  and  into 
•  border  behind  theback  wall.  '  The  borders  are  never  dug^  bi&  eMiy  yea^ 
.  a  coating  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  of  half-^rotten  dan^  ia.  spmd  over 
them,  to  keep  out  the  frost  in  winter'  and  droi^ght  in  summer,  and  to 
.nourish  the  roots,  and  encourage  them  to  come  to  the  sur&ce.  On  eip 
aminine  this  dung,  the  fibrous  roots  are  found  occupying  the  sur&ee  of  dia 
soil,  and  rismginto  the  daw^  part  of  the  dune. 

VauxkaU  Nursery^  I7tk  J^friL^Memn, Chaiidlfir  and  Buckingham  hava 
been  famous  for  their  collecdos  of  Gamdlias  for  several  years.  The  biow  is 
now  rather  on  the  dechna ;  bat  stBl  there  are  many  fine  tpecimens^  the 
glass  being  covered  with  mats  durinj;  sunshine  to  prolaufl^  the  blooni. 
Several  varieties  of  warat4k.  Mash,  single  white,  the  myrue4eav6d,  and 
aas&n^ua  are  very  fine.  In  a  separate  house  are  the  new  sorts  raised  froaa  seed 
ia  thi&  nursery,  including  those  figured  in  CtaufUia  BrUdumoa^  a  work 
'  which  we  have  dsewbere  noticed  (V^.  I.  pb  5 17),  and  some  others  which  have 
not  yet  received  names.  There  are  various  other  very  fine  and  showy  plants 
here.  Many  of  the  green4iouse  shrubs  of  the  season  are  in  Inznriant 
blossom.  AzUea  indica  41ba,  Aadnia  moittan  vars.  rdcea  and  jra{)averiu»a, 
iZhodod^ndron  friigrans,  Frostr4nthera  vi(^Lcea,  Aatarji^  Jonnsoai^  EricB 
nigr^tta,  are  a  few  of  the  names.  This  nursery  contains  a  large  stock  of 
•i^niajpapaverkceaand  moiUany  Magndlia  conqiicua,  and  P^rus  japdnica. 
The  first  of  these  plants  is  not  to  be  purchased  under  five  gmneas,  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Buckingham  commenced  with  a  score  of  them,  when  thev  were 
at  a  much  higher  price,  about  seven  years  ago ;  and  must  therefore  have  a 
very  considerable  capital  employed  on  this  particuUir  plant.  That  it  should 
be  worth  a  tradesman's  while  to  do  such  a  thing,  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the 
immense  riches  aad  botanici^  taste  of  this  country. 

Giibt's  Nunerf^  Old  BrampUm,  April  16. ^^Ve  called  here,  eipecting 
the  pleasure  of  viewing  Mr.  Gibbs's  collection  of  hylrid  cowdips,  the  most 
extensive  that  probably  was  ever  formed.  Unfortunately,  last  wmter^s  frost 
has  destroyed  eveiypkint  of  the  coUecdon  in  this  nurseiy;  but  in  Mr.  Gibbs's 
grounds,  at  Ampthm  there,  are  duplicates  of  most  of  liie  sorts,  which  have 
survived.  These  hybrids  were  amuu^  in  four  divisions;  oxslip  eowslms, 
polyanthus  cowslips,  primrose  oows^m,  and  auricula  cowslips;  and  tbe 
vaneties  under  each  division  were  numerous,  and  very  beantifiil :  we  be- 
lieve .  Mr.  Gibbs  was  the  first  that  ever  ori^matedsnoi  varieties.  A  very 
fine  bloom  of  apple  trees  is  now  expanding  m  this  nunoyf  there  are  up- 
ivards  of  400  sorts,  which  have  been  pit>ved,  and  of  which^theproof  trees 
remain,  as  specimens,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  grafb.  llie  Uessom 
of  one  tree .  struck  us  as  beina  remarkably  laitte  and  beautiful :  we  ware 
informed  it  was  theBcariet  Pemmie,  aftapple  ot  first-rate  merit,  ve^  odori- 
ftrous,  and  of  the  highest^  flavour.  Mr;  Gibbs  has  proved  most  of  his  apples 
by  grstenff  them  onothar  free-growing  anple  trees  of  three  or  four  years' 
growth:  hegeneralljr  puts  three  or  four  4rts  upon  a  tree,  fornm^ soaiany 
boughs,  and  distinmiishiiseach  bya  immber  stamped  on Jead,  and  suspended 
by  copper  wire.  Several  of  Mr.  Braddick's  new  Flemish  pears  are  coming 
into  blossom  here ;  and  some  sorts  have  already  been  proved.  The  leading 
features  of  this  nussecy  are  fruit  trees,  and  the  origmal  grass  garden^  fitmi 
wMch  it  u  said  the  idea  of  tha  one  at  Wobum  Abl^  was  taken. 
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TVd«  celebnted  natanditk  was  bom  at  North  Bteri;r»  tbereridence  of 
hii  ancestors,  near  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1669,  being  baptised  on  the 
S4th  of  September  In  that  jear.  He  culliyBted,  at  an  early  age,  with  fai» 
own  hands,  all  the  exotic  as  well  as  rarer  indigenous  plants  he  could  find 
in  his  neighbouihood,  disposing  them,  while  yet  a  bo^r,  as  I  was  informed 
by  his  son,  according  to  what  he  then  thought  thdr  natural  afflaities, 
espedaUy  the  orchidese,  umbellifene,  and  crudferse^  of  which  I  saw  a  great 
many  still  thriTing  there,  long  after  his  death,  in  1 776. 

Possessii^  a  mmdsome  estate,  and  devoid  of  all  that  ambition  which 
stimulates  many  country  gentlemen  to  preside  on  a  bench  of  magistrates,  he 
studied  and  practised  medicine,  rather  firom  a  wish  to  alleriate  the  si^Ber- 
ings  of  his  neighbours  and  friends  than  to  enrich  himself;  and,  whe^  m 
matnrer  aee,  nis  great  mguaty  in  (fiscorering  the  cause  e£  noit  (fiseasea 
was  aided  by  having  experienced  the  best  modes  of  cormg  them,  he  was 
frequently  ouled  to  a  great  distance,  throaffimX  his  own  ami  the  adjoming 
eoundes;  on  these  occasions,  if  tlie  pabent  was  not  opulent,  he  only 
would  take  such  a  fee  as  toiepi^  the  expense  of  his  journey,  wUch  waa 
geaeraliy  made  on  honeback. 

At  what  period  he  first  visited  the  Continent  I  cannot  learn;  but  his  son 
told  me  that  a  plant  of  C^cas  drduMis  of  Linn^s  Sp.  PL  ed.  s.,  and  Hort, 
Cfgf^  was  sent  to  North  Bieriv,  in  1708,  from  Leyden,  where,  I  8us|>ect, 
he  had  graduated ;  and  that  plant,  when  I  saw  it  in  1776,  had  acquired 
a  stem  three  feet  in  heieht. 

To  this  spedes  of  Cvcas,  in  a  work  which  has  loi^  been  ready  for  the 
press,  I  shaU  restore  Herman's  original  name  of  Japonica,  expressing  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  genus,  and  which,  instead  of  misleading,  will  be 
useful  to  our  gardeners ;  for  most  Japanese  plants  endure  a  great  degree  of 
cold  in  winter,  if  they  have  suffident  heat  in  summer.  This  grows  wild 
abundantly  in  the  islands  of  Leoueo  and  Kinsin,  and  is  mndi  more  hardy 
than  two  other  species,  now  confounded  under  the  same  name  r  1.  C^caa 
drcinklik  of  Petit-Thouars,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  islands  of  Madagas- 
car, Java,  and  Amboyna;  Sdly,  C^cas  drdnMis  of  Linnd*s  MantuMOy  and 
Ft.  ZeylMca^  which  is  the  true  Jidda  pdwuL  of  Rheede,  and  probably  con- 
fined to  the  M^re  range  of  mountains. 

Little  more  is  known  of  Dr.  Richard  Richardson,  at  this  <fistance  of  time» 
even  by  his  son,  and  immediate  heiress  Miss  Currer,  than  that  the  mildness 
of  his  (fisposition,  eleeance  of  language,  and  liberality  in  communicating  hia 
deep  knowledge  to  tne  various  sdentxfic  men  with'  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted, soon  endeared  him  to  them  all,  and^  he  was  elected  into  the 
Koyal  Sodety  in  1718.  How  accurately  be  distinguished  both  the  ciypto- 
gamous  and  piuenocamous  vetetables  of  Great  Britain  will  remain  proved 
to  ages  by  the  third  edition  of  Ray's  Synopgii. 

The  green-house  at  North  Bieriy  was,  like  most  of  that  period,  covered 
h)r  a' slated  roof,  and  only  glazed  in  firont ;  but  the  stove  had  partly  a  double 
roof  of  ^lass,  and  this  must  have  been  erected  before  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century;  for  I  saw  a  memorandum  in  one  of  Dr.  Richardscm^s 
bboks,  that  he  had  sent  a  pine-apple,  wdgfains  3lb.  and  1  ox.  on  the  autumnal 
equinox  of  1698,  to  hn  friend  apd  most  skilnil  botanist  Mr.  Ray,  then  con- 
fined with  a  bad  leg. 

I  believe  he  never  published  any  work,  except  the  following  dissert- 


On  Subterraneous  Trees,  ftc. :    PhU.  Tnau^  vol.  xix«  p.  5S6.  Observa- 
tions on  a  Boy  who  lived  to  seventeen  years  of  age  without  any  Secret 
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tion  of  Urine;  on  the  Trout  of  the  Welsh  Lakes;  on  the  Eniine;  the 
Nut^Hatch,  the  il^lus  cristktus,  and  the  H^ix  pomatia :  PhiL  Trmu^ 
vol.  xxiriiL  p.  167.  A  Relation  of  a  Waterspout  in  Laneashire :  PhU.  TVofw., 
vol.  XXX.  p.  1097.  On  the  iSiqullia  A^quae  Dulcis,  destroying  the  young 
Fry  of  Carp  and  Tench :  Plal,  Trani,^  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  391. 

A  plant  belonging  to  the  extensive  natural  class  of  iZubikceae  was  named 
Richardson,  after  him,  bv  Houstoun,  and  adopted  by  Linn^ ;  but  if  that  be 
reallj^  sui  ceneris,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  particularise  it  with  the  title 
of  }ucharas6na;  for  Kruitz  has  lately  named  CkWtL  eethidpica  of  Linn^ 
after  the  excellent  French  carpologist,  with  stricter  propriety,  Rich&rdia. 

Our  celebrated  countryman  lived  to  the  age  of  77  years  and  7  months, 
dying  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1741.  A  bust,  which  would  not  disgrace 
.  Ctiantry^s  chisel,  is  placed  on  a  simple  monument  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 
.  in  the  chancel  of  New  Chapel,  near  Cleck  Heaton,  with  the  following 
.epitaph : — 

M.S. 

RiCHA&DI  RlCHAAOSON,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Rerum  naturas  investigando,  veteruro  monumenta  perscrutando,  apprime 
sciens,  ille  artem  medicam,  summA'cum  felicitate,  summa  etiam  liberalitatey 
,exercuit;  roitis  animi  candore,  singulari  morum  suavitate,  spectatissimuB. 
'Vixit  annos  77.  Decessit,  A.C.  1741.  (Com,  «y  R.  A.  5.,  Esq.^  April,  1886.) 

G^bert  Slater,  Esq.,  late  of  Low-Layton,  Essex* 

This  gentleman,  who  died  in  1794,  was,  from  his  earliest  years,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  plants ;  and  was  not  less  respected  for  his  amenity,  libe- 
Vality,  and  every  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  for  his  opulence  and 
honour  as  an  English  merchant,  than  for  his  enthusiasm  as  a  botanical 
collector.  His  gardens,  and  their  extensive  buildings,  were  the  d^p6t 
of  every  thing  valuable,  curious,  and  rare.  He  spared  no  expense  in  pro- 
curing and  cultivating  an  extensive  and  well-collected  assortment  of 
exotics ;  and,  being  all  his  life  connected  with  East  India  commerce  and 
shipping,  was  inde&igable  in  procuring  from  them  the  v^etable  beauties 
described  in  the  writings  of  Kaempfer,  Tnunberg,  and  Du  Halde.  He  wrote 
and  printed  lists  and  directions  for  collecting  and  transporting  seeds  and 
plants,  which  he  distributed  among  his  friends  in  the  China  trade ;  ancL 
though  year  after  year  disappoint^  in  only  receiving  what  he  had  had 
ten  times  before,  yet  he  persisted  in  his  endeavours,  and,  by  imcea&ing  ex- 
pens^  still  hoped  to  possess  the  beautiful  magnolias,  the  camellias,  the 
pseonies,  and  azaleas  of  China.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  out  in  his  own 
ships  three  young  gardeners  (two  of  whom  never  returned)  at  different 
times ;  and,  had  he  lived  but  a  few  months  longer,  he  would  have  had  the 
long  wished  for  gratification  of  finding  himself  possessed  of  many  of  those 
plants  which  he  bad  so  long  desired  to  see,  and  which  have  been,  and  now 
file,  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  our  gardens. 

In  his  lifetime  he  had  great  pleasure  in  introducing  several  plants,  which 
are  still  ^eat  favourites,  viz.  the  Hydrangea,  i?6sa  seniperflorens,  Volka* 
meria  Indica,  Magnolia  piimila  (or  night-smelling),  and  vanous  others  of  less 
beauty;  and,  notwithstanding  many  Chinese  plants  are  now  introduced 
which  Mr.  Slater  never  had  any  description  of,  yet  several  contained  in  his 
list  are  still  strangers ;  and,  should  any  other  new  genus  be  obtained  from 
that  source  (the  field  of  Mr.  Slater's  exertions),  it  would  be  but  a  consistent 
act  in  Decandolle  or  Mr.  Brown,  to  perpetuate  a  name  which  has  so  fair  a 
claim  upon  their  consideration. 

*  The  above  memoir  is  sent  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine  by  one  who  is 
denrous  of  giving  it  publicity,  from  a  dutiful  impulse  of  grateful  remem- 
brance due  to  the  respected  memory  of  a  kind  and  generous  master.— Jl  Jf. 
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Art.  L     Outlines  of  Horticultural  Chemistry^  S^c.     By  G.  W. 
Johnson^  Esq.  of  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

JUrtfae  following  attempt  to  illustrate  the  practice  of  horti- 
culture, by  demonstratinff^its  scientific  principles,  and  thereby 
holding  out  guides  for  future  improvement,  I  am  not  at  all 
prompted  by  the  conviction  that  any  arrangement  of  mine  will 
produce  splendid  illumination,  or  that  1  have  facts  and  views  to 
adduce  ^tbat  will  astonish  by  their  Qovelty,  or  be  powerfully 
beneficial  by  their  importance:  my* humbler  object  is  to  com- 
bine known  &cts,  and  known  scientific  principles ;  to  trace  the 
regular  procession  from  cause  to  efiect;  to  represent  horti- 
culture as  it  is,  a  compound  of  science  and  art ;  to  afibrd  a 
theory  to  every  practice,  which  by  rendering  practices  rational 
makes  them  more  impressive  on  the  memory,  and  fiudlitat^ 
their  improvement* 

It  is  .certain  that  a  horticulturbt  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  botany,  systematic  and  physiological ;  otherwise  he  will  be 
unable  to  understand  terms  and  observations  that  must  occur 
in  every  well  written  work  on  his  art,  to  comprehend  the 
nature  a|id  habits  of  the  objects  of  his  culture,  or  to  render 
observations  he  may  make  intelligible  to  others,  if  even  to 
himself.  Chemistry  is  of  as  much,  if  not  greater,  importance 
to  him.;  and  to  this  science,  as  illustrative  of  horticulture, 
I  shall  chiefly  confine  my  attention.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  it,  many  of  the  gardener's  simplest  operations  must  be  un- 
intelligible to  himscS^  and  consequently  be  casually  performed ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  them  but  what  he  has  learned  by  rote,  or 
V0L.IIL  — No.  10.  K 
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stumbled  upon  by  chance.  As  evidence  of  what  can  be 
effected  by  a  combination  of  chemical  and  practical  know- 
ledge in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  may  quote  the  example 
of  Lavoisier.  He  cultivated  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  in 
La  Vendue,  actuated  by  the  beneficent  desire  of  demonstrating 
to  his  countrymen  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  art  of  cul- 
tivation on  scientific  principles.  In  nine  years  his  produce 
was  doubled^  and  his  crops  afforded  one  third  more  than  those 
of  ordinary  cultivators*  It  would  be  as  supererogatory  to 
dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  improvement,  as  it  is  to 
dilate  upon  the  distinguished  station  which  horticulture  main- 
tains among  the  arts  of  life.  A  garden  was  the  first  habit- 
ation of  man ;  it  has  ever  since  been  a  source  of  his  purest 
pleasures,  of  his  roost  healthful  employment  and  sustenance. 
We  ought  to  hail,  with  well  founded  satisfaction,  the  gigantic 
strides  which  the  art  has  made  in  the  march  of  improvement 
during  late  years. 

.  The  political  economist  may  view  its  improved  difiusion 
among  the  poorer  class,  as  an  earnest  or  means  of  more 
important  benefits.  The  labourer  who  possesses  and  delights 
in  the  valuable  appendage  of  a  garden  to  his  cottage,  is 
generally  among  the  most  decent  of  his  companions ;  he  is 
seldom  a  fi*equenter  of  the  alehouse :  and  there  are  few  among 
them  so  senseless  as  not  readily  to  engage  in  its  cultivatioi), 
when  convinced  of  the  comforts  and  gain  derivable  from  it. 
When  the  peasantry  of  a  state  are  happy  and  contented,  the 
abettors  of  anarchy  will  cabal  for  the  destruction  of  its  social 
order  in  vain ;  for  they  will  have  first  to  eiiace  the  strongest  of 
all  human  associations,  home  and  its  hallowed  accompani- 
ments, before  the  rustic  will  assist  in  the  tearing  of  them  firom 
others,  in  the  struggle  to  effect  which  he  has  nothihg  definite 
to  gain,  and  all  these  fiowers  of  life  to  lose.  Of  the  taste  for 
horticulture,  so  difiused  among  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
we  have  only  to  speak  in  a  strain  of  commendation.  It  is 
from  persons  of  cultivated  minds,  and  beneath  the  fostering 
care  of  fortune,  that  improvements  can  chiefly  arise;  and  no 
pursuit  is  more  worthy  of  such  patronage,  "  Nihil  est  melius,'' 
says  Cicero,  "  nihil  uberius,  nihil  homine  libero  dignius." 
(Nothing  excels,  nothing  is  more  profitable,  nothing  more  suit- 
able for  a  man  of  leisure.)  Many  theoretical  speculations  must 
be  demonstrated  to  be  futile,  many  experiments  will  fail  of  the 
desired  object,  in  the  progress  of  investigation ;  but  one  happy 
result  confers  a  benefit  on  mankind  through  remotest  ages, 
every  failure  serves  as  a  beacon  for  fiiture  travellers.. 
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The  subject  of  the  present  paper  is  the  root  of  plants,  its 
offices,  the  mediums  in  which  it  grows,  the  nourishment  it 
obtains  to  its  parent  plant,  .&c. ;  consequently,  it  includes  the 
consideration  of  soils,  manures,  &c.  J^ 

The  root  is  present  in  all  cultivated  plants*  .  The  truffle, 
which,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
cultivated  vegetables,  having  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  to 
subjugate  it,  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  nothing  but 
tooUAr  !A  root  is  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.  In  the  two 
former  ^stances,  if  the  individuals  to  which  they  belong  be 
allowed  to  perfect  their  seed,  no  care  can  protract  their  ex- 
istence beyond  the  ensuing  winter,  however  genial  the  tem- 
perature, &a,  in  which  they  are  made  to  vegetate ;  but,  if  the 
ripening  of  seed  be  prevented,  it  is  undetermined  how  long  they 
may  in  most  instances  be  sustained  in  life.  I  have  known 
mignonette  continued  in  healthy  vegetation  for  four  years 
with  this  precaution.  In  all  roots,  and  under  any  mode  of 
management,  the  fibrous  parts  (radiculse)  are  strictly  annual; 
I  they  decay  as  winter  approaches,  and  are  produced  with  the 

I  returning  vigour  of  their  parent  in  the  spring.     Hence  the 

reason  mat  plants  are  transplanted  with  most  success  during 
the  season  of  their  decay :  for,  as  the  root  almost  exclusively 
imbibes  nourishment  by  the  mouths  of  these  fibres,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  injured  by  the  removal,  so  is  the  plant  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  support ;  that  sap  which  is  employed 
in  the  formation  of  new  fibres,  would  have  served  to  increase 
the  size  of  other  parts.  \The  size  of  the  root  I  have  always 
observed  to  increase  with  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  growing.  Duhamel  found  the  roots  of  some  young  oaks 
in  a  poor  soil  to  be  nearly  four  feet  long,  though  the  stem 
was  not  more  than  six  inches.  The  cause  of  this  is  evident: 
the  nourishment  which  is  required  for  the  growth  of  the 
[dant,  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  increased  wide-extending 
surface  of  root,  and,  to  form  this,  more  sap  is  often  required 
I  than  the  plapt,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  earth,  can  obtain  to 

itself;  in  that  case  a  soil  is  sterile,  for  the  plant  must  evidently 
perish*  Every  one  may  have  noticed  this  familiarly  in- 
stanced in  Poa  &nnua  growing  on  a  gravel  walk,  its  stem 
minute,  its  root  a  mass  of  widely  extending  fibres.  |^  A  root 
N  always  proceeds  in  that  direction  where  food  is  most  abun- 
dant ;  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fiict,  we  should  be  circum- 
spect in  our  mode  of  applying  manures,  according  to  the  crop 
and  object  we  have  in  view.  The  soil  in  my  own  gavden, 
being  shallow,  never  produced  a  carrot  or  parsnep  of  any  size  ; 
but  almost  evety  root  consisted  of  numerous  forks  thickly 
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coated  with  iSbres :  digging  two  spades  deep  produced  no  mate- 
rial advantage,  the  gardener  applying  as  usualjmannre  to  the 
surface ;  but,  by  trenching  as  before,  and  turning  in  a  smail^ 
quantity  of  manure  at  t^  bottomy  the  roots  always  spindled 
well,  gr<||^  clean,  and  ha^  few  lateral  fibres.  For  late  crops 
of  peas,  which  mildew  chiefly  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture  to 
the  root,  it  is  an  object  to  keep  their  radicular  near  the  surfiu:e 
for  the  sake  of  the  light  depositions  of  moisture  incident 
to  their  season  of  growth;  hence  it  will  always  be  found  of 
benefit  to  cover  the  earth  over  the  rows  with  a  little  well 
rotted  dung,  and  to  point  it  lightly  in.^h?lantsjure  very  much 
benefited  by  having  oxygen  applied  WtEeir  roots,  being 
found  to  consume  more  than  their  own  volume  of  that  gas  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and,  when  applied  by  Mr.  Hill  to  the  roots 
of  melons,  hyacinths,  &c.,  the  first  were  found  to  be  improved 
in  flavour,  the  second  in  beauty,  and  all  in  vigour.  {Hort.  Trans. 
voL  i.  p.  283.yx|J<x^^.vJi^yol-i.  p*83!^*)  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, that  promotes  the  presentation  of  oxygen  to  the  roots  of 
plants  must  be  beneficial :  hence  we  find  that  firequently  stirring 
the  ground  about  them  promotes  their  growth  ;  lor,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  soil  is  loose,  can  the  atmosphere  easily  penetrate  it. 
Moist  earth  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  as 
Humboldt  has  demonstrated,  but  dry  soil  does  not :  this  afibrds 
another  reason  for  fi*equently  stirring  the  earth  about  plants 
during  the  droughts  of  summer;  for  well  pulverised  soils  ad- 
mit the  evening  dews,  &c.,  more  fireely  than  consolidated  ones, 
and  consequently  dews  will  be  deposited  more  within  their 
texture,  and  moisture  is  more  firmly  retained  in  such  pul- 
verised soils,  inasmuch  as  that  they  are  not  so  much  heated  by 
the  sun's  rays,  being  more  pervaded  by  the  air,  which,  like  all 
gases,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  heat.^  The  decom- 
posing parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  contained  in  a  soil  are 
also  highly  absorbent  of  moisture;  hence,  the  more  fireely  the 
air  is  exposed  to  them,  the  more  effectually  will  they  be 
enabled  to  exert  this  power.  By  being  fireely  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  air,  such  substances  are.  more  rapidly  de- 
composed, which  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  practice  of 
exposing  soils  as  much  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  at> 
mosphere  by  ridging,  &c.  When  a  soil  is  tenacious,  or 
abounding  in  stubborn  vegetable  matters,  as  in  heath  lands,  it 
cannot  be  too  completely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  but^ 
to  light  soils,  which  are  in  general  deficierit  inorganic  decom- 
posing matters,  Chembtry  would  say  that  ridging  is  aoann- 
pani^  by  evils  more  injurious  than  can  be  compensated  by 
the  benefits  obtained :  for  such  light  soils  are  easily  pulverised 
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wfaenever  occasion  requires,  are  so  porous  as  at  all  times 
freely  to  admit  the  pervasion  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  there- 
fore, by  this  extra-exposure,  the  vegetable  and  animal  remains 
are  hastened  in  decomposing,  and  much  of  their  fertile  con- 
stituents evolved  in  the  state  of  gas,  or  carried  away  by  the 
rains,  &c^  without  there  being  any  crop  upon  them  to  benefit 
by  them.  Thus  Theory  argues,  and  Practice  certainly  seems 
to  support  in  this  instance  her  doctrines.  Switzer,  one  of  our 
horticultural  classics,  says :  ^^  Rich  heavy  ground  cannot  well 
be  ploughed  too  often  to  make  it  light,  and  the  better  manure 
by  killing  the  weeds ;  as  light  poor  ground  cannot  be  ploughed 
too  seldom,  for  fear  of  impoverishing  it."  {Ichnographia  Bus- 
tica^  vol.id.  p.  237.)         J  f  >    ,>  /  {  i>^^      '. 

We  have  seen  that  plants  search  after  and  acquire  food  by 
the  agency  of  their  roots ;  and  the  extremities  of  these  appear 
to  be  the  chief  if  not  only  parts  employed  in  the  intro-sus- 
ception  of  all  food  not  in  a  gaseous  state,  for  M.  Duhamel 
oh^rved  that  that  portion  of  a  soil  was  soonest  exhausted  in  / 

which  the  greatest  number  of  the  extremities  of  the  roots  ^X  .>+  ^ 
were  assembled.  {Pkt/sique  des  Arbres^  yoj.  iii..,  p.  276.)^This  ^^  .  /  },y_^^ 
explains  why  the  fibrous  points  of  roots  are  ^annually  renewed, 
and  the  caudex  extended  in  length ;  by  these  means  they  each 
year  shoot  forth  into  a  fresh  soi^  always  chan^n^  their  direc- 
tion to  where  most  food  is  to  be  obtained.  If  the  extremity 
of  a  root  is  cut  off*  it  ceases  to  increase  in  length,  but  enlarges 
its  circle  of  extension  by  lateral  shoots,  a  It  is  by  their  extre-  '' 
mities,  then,  that  roots  imbibe  food;  but  the  orifices  of  these 
are  so  minute,  that  they  can  only  admit  such  as  is  in  a  state  of 
solution.  Carbon,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  being 
insoluble  in  water,  though  offered  to  the  roots  of  several 
plants,  mingled  with  that  fluid,  has  never  been  observed  to  be 
absorbed  by  them ;  yet  it  is  one  of  their  chief  constituents, 
and  is  readily  absorbed  in  any  combination  which  renders  it 
fluid.  ^.  ,, .  ^ 

Roots,  then,^  obtain  such  nourishment  to  plants  from  a  soil 
as  is  in  a  gaseous  or  liquid  state ;  we  may  next,  therefore,  con- 
sider what  constituents  of  soils  are  capable  of  bemg  presented 
in  such  forms.  Water  can  be  the  only  solvent  employed ; 
indeed,  so  essential  is  this  liquid  itself  that  no  plant  can  exist 
where  it  is  entirely  absent,  and  on  the  other  hand  many  will 
exist  with  their  roots  in  vessels  containing  nothing  but  dis- 
tilled water.  Plants  with  a  broad  surface  of  leaves,  as  mint, 
beans,  &c.,  I  have  always  found  increase  in  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, whilst  thus  vegetating;  but  onions,  hyacinths,  &c.,  with 
small  surfiMses  of  foliage,  fas  in  variably  have  found  to  decrease 
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in  solid  matters :  the  first  obtain  nourishment  by  decomposing 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  the  latter  do  so  in  a 
much  smaller  proportion ;  hence  the  reason  why  the  latter  are 
so  much  more  impoverishing  crops  than  the  former,  inasmuch 
as  tliat  they  acquire  nearly  all  their  solid  matter  by  means  of 
their  roots.  These  observations  explain  the  conflicting  state^ 
ments  of  Saussure  and  Hassenfratz  on  this  point :  the  former 
experimented  with  broad-leaved  plants,  the  latter  on  such  as 
have  small  foliage;  the  first  maintained  that  plants  increase 
in  solid  content  when  their  roots  are  supplied  with  water 
only,  the  latter  denied  the  fact  [It^^s  b®e^  advanced  that 
water  is  the  sole  food  of  plants ;  but  all  experiments  are  incon- 
clusive which  are  presented  as  supporting  the  theory.  In  the 
first  place,  all  waters  contain  earthy,  saline,  and  organic  mat- 
ters ;  even  distilled  water  is  not  pure,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has 
proved,  and  rain-water  Margraaf  has  demonstrated  to  be  much 
less  so.  No  plants,  growing  .in  water  only,  will  ever  perfect 
seed ;  and  the  facts,  £at  different  plants  affect  different  soils, 
and  that  a  soil  will  not  bear  through  a  series  of  years  the 
same  crop,  whereas  it  will  a  rotation  of  different  ones,  demon- 
strate that  they  each  take  different  kinds  of  food  irom  the 
earth,  and  not  that  universal  one,  water,  which  is  ever  present 
and  renewed.        '  •  '     :  ^  -^  /*4^  ' 

Silica,  or  the  pure  substance  of  flint,  is  present  in  all  soils; 
i^  is  soluble  in  water,  requiring  one  thousand  times  its  weight 
of  this  liquid  to  dissolve  it  (KirwarCz  Mineralogy,  vol.  i. 
p.  10.);  it  is  found  in  many  plants,  and  in  all  the  grasses  that 
have  been  analysed.  Alumina,  or  the  basis  of  clay,  present 
in  all  soils,  is  so  soluble  in  water  as  to  be  inseparable  by  the 
filter,  and  is  much  more  so  when  any  of  the  acids  are  present 
(Sennebier^s  Physiolog.  Veget,,  vol.iii.  p.  18.);  it  is  found  in 
plants  in  minute  quantities,  especially  in  the  grain  of  barley, 
oats,  wheat,  &c.  {Schrceder  in  GeldetCs  Joum.,  vol.  iii.  p.  525>) 
Lime  is  found  in  almost  all  soils;  it  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  there  is  but  one  plant  which  is  known  to  contain 
none  of  it  as  a  constituent,  the  Sals^la  iSo^/z.  {Arm.  de  Chimie, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  76.)  Magnesia,  generally  present  in  soils,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  found  in  many  plants.  Iron  is  pre- 
sent in  all  soils,  in  all  natural  waters,  and  in  all  plants. 
Manganese  is  found  in  some  soils ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining acids,  &c.,  and  is  found  in  a  few  plants.  But  none 
of  these,  in  a  state  of  purity,  either  simply  or  combined,  have 
ever  been  found  capable  of  perfecting  a  plant  through  all  its 
stages  of  growth,  when  moistened  with  distilled  water;  the 
contrary  was  the  case,  however,  when  the  water  contained  in 
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solution  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  as  the  dung  of  animals. 
Now  tliese  matters  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  various  salts:  the  three  first  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  all  plants,  every^part^f  these 
is  composed  of  them;  nitrogen  is  found  in  5^«tf^  plants; 
and  the  importance  of  salts  to  vegetation  is  demonstrated  by 
the  facts,  that  clover  will  not  flourish  where  there  is  no  sulphate 
of  lime,  that  nettles  follow  the  footsteps  of  man  for  the  nitrate 
of  potass,  which  always  abounds  near  the  walls  of  his  habit-, 
ation,  and  that  marine  plants  linger  for  the  common  salt  of  their 
native  haunts.  Salts  of  some  kind  oj  Qi^er  ^re  /pi|nd  in , 
every  species  of  plant,  but  ^me^^^li^i  have  not  also  been 
detected  in  soils.  During  decay,  vegetable  and  animal  matters 
exhale  various  gases.  Carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  carburettcd 
hydrogen,  ammonia,  &c.,  are  of  the  number ;  all  of  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants  with  great  benefit  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  and  others. 
^  J)   /  ^    ;     '      >       [{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II.   PlanandEleoiUionqfaDairyCollagej  andPotdlty- 
yard^  erected  by  Mr.  B.  Mathews^  at  Syndal  House,  KefU, 
for  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty.     Communicated  by  Mr. 
A.  Mathews,  A.L.S. 

Sir, 

Observing  that  you  invite  architects  to  send  you  plans 

and  sketches  of  rural  buildings  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  353.), 

I  tak^  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  plan  and  general  view  of  a 

dairy  cottage,  and  poultry-yard  (J^s.  34.  to  36.),  erected  by 


my  father,  Mr.  B.  Mathews,  for  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
at  Syndal  House,  near  Fevershara,  Kent,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  John  Hyde,  Esq.,  who,  I  am  happy  to  see,  is 
treading  the  steps  of  his  estimable  predecessor,  in  improving 
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hi3  estate,  and  encouraging  and  assisting  the  poor  of  his 
parish,  which,  if  you  miim  them  worth  presenting  to  your 
readers,  are  much  at  your  service. 

The  cottage  {J^.  34.)  consists  of  two  sitting-rooms  (a  a), 
a  bed-room  {b\  dairy  (c),  scalding-house  ((Q,  and  two  covered 
aheds  {e  e\ 

The  poultry-yard  {Jig.  35.)  is  behind,  and  contains  a  pump, 
well,  and  cistern  ( y%.  34.y*),  a  pigeon-house  on  a  post  {f^.  35. 
g),  a  pond  {h\  two  houses  for  hens  {i  i\  one  for  ducks  {k\  one 
for  geese  (/),  one  for  turkeys  (m),  and  cme  for  &tting-coops  (n). 


The  cow-lodge  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  dairy;  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  plantations,  and  is  now  completely  hid 
from  the  view.  There  is  nothing  out  of  the  common  way  in 
its  construction. 

The  elevation  of  these  poultry-houses  (^.  35.)  shows  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  wall  of  brickwork,  and  the  upper  part 
of  open  latticework,  painted  green.  For  die  better  ventihition 
and  health  of  the  fowk,  this  latticework  is  left  open  during 
the  summer;  but  each  division  is  furnished  with  wooden 
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fihatteFB,  attached  to  the  plates  inside  with  hinges,  which, 
during  the  winter  nights,  and  especially  frosty  weather,  are 
kept  closed. 

The  cottage  consists  of  only  the  ffround-floor;  its  elevation 
ij^-  ^^')  ^  considered  handsome.-  it  stands  in  a  gentle  valley 
in  the  park,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  mansion*  The 
spot  was  chosen,  on  account  of  its  soil  and  situation,  for  a 
new  kitchen-garden,  which  was  begun  at  the  same  time  as  the 
cottage.  The  prospect,  though  extensive,  b  not  so  much  so 
as  that  from  die  mansion,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Kent  The  cottage  fronts  the  east,  looking  over  the 
village  of  Ospringe  towards  Boughton-under-Blean  and 
Heam  Hill,  bounded  by  the  Blean  woods,  of  which  it  takes 
in  an  extensive  range.  To  the  north-east  is  seen  to  mudi 
advantage,  though  in  a  valley,  the  town  of  Feversham,  with 
its  han£ome  spire,  and  the  tops  of  the  houses  rising  above 
its  numerous  orchards,  in  some  o£  which  are  ancient  pear 
trees  still  in  good  condition,  and  producing  abundant  crops. 
In  the  distance,  and  in  the  same  line,  may  oe  seen  the  shores 
of  Sea  Salter  and  Whitstable,  with  part  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy, 
called  Shellness.  - 

The  centre  of  the  building  was  furnished  for  the  dairy-man 
and  his  wife  to  reside  in;  the  large  sitting-room  was  intended 
as  a  room  in  which  the  family  might  occasionally  drink  tea,  in 
the  summer,  and,  during  Sir  Samuel's  life,  it  was  furnished 
with  hb  camp  equipage.  The  left  wing  (^.  S4u  r),  the  dairy, 
corresponds  in  size  with  the  right,  but  is  of  a  higher  pitdi 
inside,  as  the  floor  b  sunk  about  two  feet  below  the  level,  and 
paved  with  square  14-inch  tiles.  The  shelf  for  the  milk-pans 
b  made  of  black  slate,  supported  by  brick  arches,  each  arch 
forming  a  recess  for  a  pan  of  milk.  {J^.  37.)  In  the  space 
between  the  doors  b  a  small  stone  ^^ 

trough,  supplied  with  water  fit)m  the  ^  *=^  >.,J^IL  ^^^ 
dstem  at  the  well,  by  a  pipe  laid  under  S^^f^P^^^^ 
ground.  In  the  centre  stands  a  lai^  _J|  U  U  LJ  U  L 
table.   The  two  small  windows  (^.  S4.  ' 

oo)  are  blanks,  forming  niches  in  the  inside,  in  which  are  placed 
a  bull  and  a  cow.  In  the  centre  of  the  andes  formed  by  the  arches 
supporting  the  shelf  are  fastened  small  rams'  heads  (>%.  37.), 
which,  dive  the  interiorof  the  milk-room  an  air  of  neatness  and 
taste.  The  covered  shed  {J!g.  34.  e%  next  the  dairy,  is  fitted  up 
with  racks,  in  which  the  milk-pans  and  other  utensils  are  set 
to  drain ;  die  other  shed  b  fitted  up  with  bins,  &c.,  to  keep  the 
com  and  provbions  for  the  poultiy,  and  b  made  use  of  by 
the  dairy-man  as  a  cellar  to  keep  his  beer,  &&,  in.  Ascoolness 
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in  the  sammer  is  essential  to  a  dairy,  the  wings  are  neatly 
thatched  with  a  thick  coat  of  reeds  ;  the  centre  is  slated. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  building,  my  father  inspected 
nearly  all  the  dairies  of  note  in  Kent,  by  which  he  obtained 
much  valuable  information.  The  bricks  with  which  the  whole 
was  built  were  burned  on  the  spot;  and  the  carpenter's  and 
joiner's  work  was  executed  by  the  house-carpenter  at  the 
mansion,  under  his  own  superintendence  as  steward  to  Sir 
Samuel.  I  am,  Sir,  &c 

Andrew  Mathews. 
Acaderm/y  Tumham  Green^  March^  1827. 


Art.  III.  On  preparing  Ice  andJiUing  an  Ice-house^  so  as 
the  Ice  may  keep  for  'Tom  or  Three  Years.  By  Mr.  James 
Young,  Gardener  to  Henry  Smith,  Esq.  of  Wilford  House, 
Nottmghamshire. 

Sb-, 

None  of  your  correspondents  having  laid  before  us  the 
proper  method  of  preserving  ice,  so  as  it  may  keep  in  an 
exposed  situation  through  the  hot  months  of  summer,  for  one, 
two^  or  more  years,  as  may  be  required,  I  now  venture  to  do 
so.  Most  gwleners  who  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  up  ice 
annually  for  summer  use,  complain  of  its  melting  away  too 
rapidly.  This,  I  presume,  is  owing  to  the  method  they 
practise  to  preserve  it.  To  remedy  this  evil»  the  method 
which  I  have  practised  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
with  gratifying  success,  is  as  follows :  -— 

In  the  months  of  Deqember  or  January,  when  the  water- 
pools  are  frozen  to  a  .sufficient  thickness,  say  one  or  two 
inches,  proceed  to  brea]c  the  ice  {in  pieces,  and  draw  it  off 
the  water  with  iron  hooks»  conveying  it  to  the  ice-house  in 
carts,  as  quickly  as  possible.  .  B>efore  throwing  it  into  the 
house,  three  or  four  men  ^ould  be  employed  to. break  it  in 
small  pieces,  about  the  size  of  common  road-metal.  Then 
carry  it  into  the  house,  where  two  men  should  be  again 
employed  in  pounding  it  almast  to  powder.  Lay  the  bottom 
and  the  sides  of  the  house  with  a  layer  <^  wheat-straw,  three 
or  four  inches  thick.  After,  -tibere  are  about  two  feet  of  ice 
thus  pounded,  take  ten  pound3  vof  salt,  and  dissolve  it  in  ten 
gallons  of  boiling  water.  When  th«  salt  is  sufficiently  dissQlved, 
poor,  it  jon.  the  ic^  through  a  common  garden  watering-*poi*; 
thus  going  on.  regularly  qvory  two  feet,  watering,  and  laying 
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the  sides  with  straw  till  the  house  is  filled^  finishing  widi  a 
doable  quantity  of  the  salt  water.  After  it  has  been  m  eight 
days,  and  when  it  has  subsided,  fill  up  closely  with  snudl 
bundles  of  straw,  to  exclude  all  air  as  far  as  possible. 

An  ice*honse  filled  in  this  mann^  will  be  found,  when 
opened  in  summer,  to  be  as  firm  as  rock,  and  to  require  at 
all  times  the  force  of  a  pickaxe  to  break  it  up.  It  will  be  found 
to  keep  three  times  longer  than  the  common  method  of  filling 
ice-houses,  and  more  suitable  for  being  received  from  the  ice- 
house for  use,  as  it  will  keep  three  times  longer  when  e]qx)sed 
to  the  air.  I  was  induced  to  try  the  above  method  on  account 
of  our  ice-house  bein^  placed  in  a  very  exposed  situation. 
The  sun  shines  fix)m  rising  to  setting  on  it,  and  it  was  found 
impossible,  before  adopting  this  plan,  to  keep  ice  above  a 
year,  and  now  it  keeps  three  years,  and  the  last  of  it  is  as  good 
as  the  first  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

Wilfcrd  Housej  Sept.  5. 1827.  Jam£s  Young. 


Art.  IV.  Notice  of  a  HorticuUural  Plough  and  its  Uses. 
By  Mr.  William  Godsall,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Hereford. 

Sir, 
I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  description  and  a  rough 
sketch  of  my  Horticultural  Plough,  as  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  thing  of  the  sort  has  ever  been  made  use  of  before. 
Upon  light  land  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  desirable  imple- 
ment, ooa  account  of  the  facilitv,  dispatch,  and  neatness  of  its 
work,  compared  with  that  of  the  hoe.  I  drill  with  it  for  peas, 
beans,  French  beans,  &c^  employing  it  to  cover  the  seeds, 
and  also  to  earth  the  plants.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is 
adapted  to  drilling  and  moulding,  or  earthing  other  garden 
crops,  particularly  where  the 
land  is  unencumbered  with 
trees,  &c.  It  is  used  by  one 
man,  who,  after  a  little  prac^ 
tice,  will  employ  it  with  great 
expedition.  It  may  be  made 
with  one  or  two  handles 
{J^.  38.  ab);  if  only  one,  it 
should  have  a  cross  handle  at 
right  angles  (6).  The  heel  (c) 
consists   of  a  piece  of  light 
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quartering,  bevelled  at  the  fore  end,  on  which  is  screwed 
a  piece  of  curved  sheet-iron  {d)^  to  turn  the  furrow,  and 
having  a  sharp  edge.  There  is  a  small  square  staple  {e)j 
through  which  passes  a  thin  piece  of  iron  three  feet  long  (/) 
with  notches  on  the  under  side,  similar  to  the  fastening  of  a 
swinging  hot-house  light;  it  has  feet  and  inches  marked 
thereon,  and  each  end  is  painted  white  and  bent  downwards, 
by  way  of  index,  to  rq^ate  the  distance  between  the  drills : 
but  this,  of  course,  may  be  removed  in  earthing  or  moulding 
the  crops.  It  will  serve  in  the  accompanying  sketch  {/) 
for  a  scale  to  the  plough,  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  detail 
its  dimensions. 

I  hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  send  you  my  method  of 
fiicilitating  the  planting  of  ranunculuses,  anemones,  &C.,  in 
beds,  and  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

Hereford^  May  15.  1827.  Wm.  Godsall. 


Art.  V.  CuUwre  of  the  Gloriosa  supirba.  By  Mr.  James 
Pringle,  Gardener  to  Lewis  Charles  Daubuz,  Esq.  Truro, 
ComwaU. 

Sir, 

As  none  of  your  numerous  correspondents  have  yet  noticed 
the  Glori^a  sup^rba,  in  their  communications  published  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  an 
account  of  my  mode  of  treatment  in  flowering  that  really 
beauti&l  plant. 

The  roots  are  potted  singly  in  48-sized  pots,  about  the 
middle  of  January,  in  compost,  one  half  loam,  one  fourth 
leaf-mould,  and  one  fourth  bog-earth.  They  are  then  plunged 
in  a  cucumber  bed  (heat,  from  75°  to  80°),  where  th^  remain 
until  the  shoots  have  grown  six  or  eight  inches  long.  Having 
filled  a  back  comer  of  a  pine  pit  with  compost  as  wove,  they 
are  turned  out  of  their  pots  into  the  mould,  disturbing  the 
balls  as  litde  as  possible. 

It  is  necessary  to  support  the  shoots  by  either  tying  them 
to  tall  stakes  or  to  a  trems.  I  form  a  temporary  trellis  along 
the  back  of  the  pine  pit,  to  which  the  shoots  are  trained 
horizontally,  *^^ile  the  pots  remain  in  the  frame,  they  are 
watered  sparingly;  but,  when  removed  to  their  destination  in 
the  pine  stove,  they  have  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  shoots 
are  frequently  syringed.    When  the  shoots  are  decayed,  they 
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are  cut  over,  and  the  roots  allowed  to  remain  without  water 
until  they  are  taken  up  and  potted  in  January. 

From  some  plants  which  I  plunged  on  the  9th  of  April 
last,  the  shoots  extended  the  length  of  nine  feet,  each  shoot 
producing  from  five  to  seven  finely  blown  flowers.  I  have  every 
expectation  of  some  of  the  plants  ripening  seed  this  season. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Truro,  August  15.  1827.  James  Prtngle. 


Art.  VI.  CuUwre  of  the  GloximsL  mactddtcu  By  Mr.  John 
Nelson,  principal  Gardener  to  William  Miles,  Esq.  Clif- 
ton, near  Bristol. 

Sir, 

The  GloxintVz  maculata  is  a  most  beautifully  flowering 
plant,  but  it  is  frequently  kept  for  years  without  blowing;  by 
adopting  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  am  about  to  mention, 
it  may  be  flowered  every  year  to  great  perfection. 

First,  I  pot  them  off  in  the  early  part  of  March  into  pots 
four  inches  over,  in  black  bog-earth,  mixed  with  a  litde  sand, 
observing  to  put  one  plant  only  in  a  pot;  and,  should  any 
suckers  arise,  they  should  inmiediately  be  broken  off.  Se» 
condly,  I  bring  them  forward  in  the  bark-bed  or  dung- 
frame;  as  soon  as  they  b^;in  to  vegetat^  water  them  fireely, 
and,  when  the  pot  is  filled  with  fibres,  shift  them  into  pots  six 
inches  over;  water  them  fireely  for  about  ten  days,  then  place 
them  in  pans  kept  constantly  filled  with  water,  still  clearing 
off  the  suckers  should  any  appear. 

By  this  mode  of  treatment  they  will  produce  flowers  firom 
two  to  three  feet  in  height  When  they  have  done  flowering, 
take  them  out  of  the  pans  of  water,  place  them  with  your 
other  plants,  and  let  them  receive  the  same  quantity  of  water 
as  your  oth^  plants  receive,  until  the  flower  stems  begin  to 
decay,  then  place  them  on  your  dry  shelves  in  the  stove  till 
the  1st  of  January,  then  watering  them  sparingly  until  they 
again  make  their  appearance;  again  pot  tnem  off,  and  treat 
them  as  before  directed. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Nelson. 
CSiJiofh  near  BrkUd^  March  16. 1827. 
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Matacca  Fruits, 


Art.  VIL    Reminiscences  of  a  Visit  to  Malacca.     By  Mr. 
James  Main. 


Malacca  is  situated  on  the  straits  of  that  name,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  opposite  the  large  island 
of  Sumatra.  It  is  a  considerable  town,  part  of  it  fortified  by 
a  high  wall  and  fosse,  skirted  by  a  narrow  glacis.  The 
country  is  thickly  clothed  with  wood  ;  the  soil  is  excellent, 
and,  if  cleared,  is  fit,  for  the  production  of  spices,  sugar, 
rice,  indigo,  cotton,  coffee,  maize,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits. 

Various  spices  are  found  wild  in  the  woods,  particularly 
the  nutmeg ;  and,  though  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  nutmegs 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca  Islands,  yet,  as  an  inferior  spice, 
they  are  of  great  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Of  ornamental  trees,  the  ^^chyn6mene  grandifl^ra,  the 
Tedbna  indica,  Barringt^ma  speci6sa,  many  species  of 
palms,  and  particularly  die  Mieh^lia  Champaca  (fig,  89.), 

a  showy   and  odoriferous  tree, 

give  a  character  of  great  rich- 
ness to  the  masses  of    wood. 

But  thecatalofflie  of  fruits  tran- 
scends every  tnisg  of  tlie  kind 

peihaps   in  India:  for,   besides ^ 

the  fruits  common  everv^  where 

in  the  East,  they  have  the  Arto- 

c&rpus     integrifbiia^    AnnLxnas,^ 

and  the  C&rica  Papdyoy-  m  great ' 

perfection.     Of  the  latter  it  may 

be  remarked  that,.thou^i  in  the 

dass  Diit£^cia»  both  male    and 

female  plants  produce  firuit,  only 

the  female  tree  always  benrs  t}ie 

largest     The  frah  weigh  about 

two  pounds  each,  may  be  eaten  with  sugar  as  melons,  but 

are  chiefly  used  as  kitchen  fiitit  '  But^  of  all  the  delicious 

fhutB  in  India,  none  can  equal  in  purity  and  delkacy  of  pulp, 

richness  of  flavour,  and  refreshing  coolness  of  juice^  those 

which  follow :  — 

The  Mangosteen,  Garcin/a  MangostaTia  {Jig.  40.,  full  size), 

is  here  in  the  highest  perfection,  growing  wild  in  the  woods. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  most  salubrious  of  fruits.    The  eatable  part 


Malacca  Pruiti. 


1« 


is  a  transparent  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds.     The  calyx  and 
stigma  are  both  permanent  till  the  fruit  is  ripe. 


There  are  three  other  kinds  of  fruit,  probably  of  the  same 
genus,  viz. 

The  Duku  (fg,  41.)  is  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  about  the  size 
of  an  apricot,  and  in  flavour  little  inferior  to  the  mangosteen. 


41 


^  mf^^ 


The  Courangi  {fig.  42.)  is  a  small  fruit  common  at  Ma- 
lacca ;  the  shell  is  brittle,  and  encloses  one  seed,  sun'ounded 
by  a  spongy  melting  substance  of  an  agreeable  acid  flavour, 
like  that  of  the  tamarind. 


U4t 


Malacca  Fruits. 


The  Baduc,  or  Jambosteen  {Jig.  43.),  is,  in  flavour  and 
intemal'structure,  like  the  mangosteen ;  the  fruit  is  white,  with 
a  slight  tincture  of  pink  colour,  and  grows  in  bunches  like  the 
fruit  of  the  potato. 


Themost  beautiful  fixiit  is  tbe  Rambosteen,  ^eph^lium  (bur- 
dock)  /appaceum  (bur-like).  {J^.  44.)    It  has  an  echinated 
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cqisiile  of  a  bi^t  scarlet  coloar,  the  pulp  transparent  and 
most  delicious,  surrounding  one  seed. 

The  fi>ur  last  kinds  of  fruits  were  seen  in  the  bazaar^  but 
no  descripticHi  of  the  plants  which  produced  them  could  be 
obtained* 

These  notices  are  sent  to  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  in  the 
hope  that  the  fruits  may  be  one  day  imported  and  caltivaied 
in  our  stoves.  J.  M. 

Chdse<h  Jfyrik  1827. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Description  of  a  Method  of  cultivating  the 
Vinej  hy  ixAich  it  is  t/tought  Grapes  may  he  ripened  in  mamf 
Parts  rfEf^landfor  the  Purpose  of  making  Wine.  By  F. 
KJB. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  deficiency 
of  heat  is  not  the  only,  or  perhaps  the  principal  reason,  why 
grapes  are  not  usually  brought  to  perfection  in  this  country  in 
the  open  air.  The  place  generally  selected  for  a  Tine  is  against 
a  wall  in  a  level  garden,  possessing  a  considerable  d^th  of 
soil.  The  nature  of  the  vine  is  to  strike  its  roots  deq[>  and 
wide.  The  situation  mentioned  affords  it  an  opportunity  of 
doui^  so;  consequently,  even  in  the  driest  weather,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  roots  are  enabled  to  tend  up  such  a  quanti^ 
o(  8q>,  tliat  the  plant  continues,  until  verv  late  in  the  autumn, 
to  grow  with  the  vigour  of  spring.  The  nruit,  from  this  cause, 
peniaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  from  the  want  of  heat,  in- 
stead of  ripeninff^  continues  in  a  green  or  growing  state.  In 
France,  although  the  soil  in  which  the  grape  is  cultivated  is 
generally  much  shallower  than  in  our  garaens,  and  the  climate 
both  warmer  and  drier,  still,  in  certain  situations,  and  in  some 
seasons,  to  amnteract  tliis  superabundant  supply  of  sap»  the 
stem  of  eadl  bunch  of  grapes  is  twisted  about  half  round, 
which  is  wdl  known  to  produce,  to  a  considerable  extent^  iihe 
derired  effect,  and  demonstrates  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
stated.  It  therefore  appears  that  two  things  are  requisite,  hi 
order  to  ripen  grapes  in  this  country :  in  the  first  place,  increase 
of  heat,  and,  in  the  second  place^  a  decrease  of  sap  during  the 
latter  part  of  summer  and  in  the  authmn.  The  following  is 
the  plan  proposed  as  being  likely  to  efiect  both  these  ol^ects:  — 

Commence  your  operations  upon  a  hill  composed  of  chalk, 
or  of  any  kind  of  stone  which  can  be  easily  worked,  having 
from^  sik  inches  to  a  foot  of  tolf^rably  good  soil,  and  fiusing 
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the  south,  {jj^.  45.)    The  inclination  of  the  face  of  thte  hiU 
must  be  as  the  line  a  6  is  to  the  level  line  c  d.     Begin  to  take 
*«? 

'i^       ,     M  .  •       .n*    •  •      •  • 

•^t^        III 


off  the  earth  from  the  top  of  the  hill  till  you  have  worked 
downwards  thirte^i  or  fourteen  feet-;  wheel  it  away,  and  lay  it 
in  a  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  then  remove  the  chalk  or 
stone  to  any  place  where  it  will  not  be  in  the  way,  till  you  re- 
duce the  upper  part  of  the  hill  to  the  angle  foraoed  by  efg. 
This  will  give  you  the  inclined  plane  ^^  six  feet  hvosAj  on 
which  the  sun  at  noon  will  shine  vertically  about  the  third 
week  in  August,  and  a  flat  terrace, /g,  of  the  same  breadth. 
From  y*  to  A,  which  is  four  feet,  dig  a  trench  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep ;  the  side  of  the  trench  belowy*to  be  rather  inclined 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  trench  below  A,  to  prevent  the  wall 
which  will  be  mentioned  presently  from  sliding  down*  From 
h  to  giB  a  footpath ;  from  g  to  i  is  the  second  wall.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  is  composed  of  materials  through  which 
water  will  easily  filter,  it  may  be  made  perfectly  level ;  if  other- 
wise, make  it  a  little  sloping  towards  the  back,  and  likewise  to 
either  end,  or  from  the  centre  to  both  extremities,  just  as  it 
may  be  found  convenient,  and  place  at  the  back  a  row  of 
draining  tiles,  ^,  to  convey  the  water  through  the  boundary 
wall  entirely  out  of  the  vineyard.  The  dotted  line  from  the 
draining  tiles  shows  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  in  ca^  the 
substance  of  the  hill  retains  water.  At  the  angle  close  to  f 
let  in  a  row  of  bricks  endwise ;  from  this  row  of  what  masons 
would  term  ^'headers,"  face  up  the  slope  with  bricks  laid  flat 
in  a  bed  of  mortar,  till  you  get  within  two  inches  and  a  half 
of  e :  the  two  inches  and  a  half  are  to  be  ocoupied  by  4i  second 
row  of  ^^  headers : "  thus  the  whole  will  be  kept  firm,  wd  com- 
pact. The  bricks  which  are  laid  flat,  together  with  the  mortar, 
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will  reqaira  aboa<  diree  inches;  this  space  will  be  gained  by 
the  masons  while  in  the  act  of  levelling  the  rough  work  of  the 
laboarers.  The  wall  should  be  neatly  pointed  with  good  mor- 
tar; the  lime  may  be  made  near  the  spot  with  the  chalk  dry! 
from  the  hilK  Having  proceeded  thns  far,  cast  the  turf  from 
/  to  m  into  the  trench^^A,  and  then  the  earth  which  was  under 
the  turf  upon  it,*  till  the  trench  is  filled  up  to  the  level ,  of 
the  path  h  g.  The  first  wall  and  terrace  are  now  finished: 
Make  similar  inclined  planes,  trenches,  and  paths  all  down,  the 
&oe.  of  the  hill,  constantly  throwing  the  earth  fi-om  that  part 
of  the  hill  you  are  going  to  work  upon  to  the  trench  you  have 
just  dug  out  above,  and  the  earth  in  the  first  place  carried  Co 
the  foot  of  the  hill  will  be  ready  for  the  last  trench;  This  is 
supposing  the  hill  afibrds  just  earth  enough,  which,  should  it 
be  about  nine  inches  thick,  will  be  the  case.  The  whole  should 
be  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  the  end  of  every  second  trench 
would  be  a  good  distance  for  a  fruit  tree,  either  pear,  peach, 
plum,  cherry,  or  apple*  In  this  way,  the  east  and  west  walls 
may  be  usefully  employed.  The  boundary  wall  on  the  north 
side  might  be  carried  back  about  twenty  teet  beyond  the  top 
of  the  first  sloping  wall,  which  would  give  room  for  a  good 
border  for  fruit  trees,  with  a  full  south  aspect  The  bottom 
of  the  hill  must  likewise  be  protected  by  a  wall,  and  about  the 
centre  of  it  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  labourer's  cottage. 
Watering  would,  of  course,  be  occasionally  necessary ;  there- 
fore, if  no  brook  can  be  led  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  well  must 
be  dug,  and  a  path  left  in  the  centre  of  the  vineyard,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  tx)p  of  the  hill,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying 
up  the  water ;  or  it  might  be  thrown  up  by  means  of  an  engine^ 
with  a  rose  on  the  end  of  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
going  with  too  much  force. 

On  these  inclined  walls  the  sun  bein?  vertical  about  thq 
20th  of  August)  the  greatest  portion  of  heat  will  be  enjoyed 
by  the  vines  at  the  time  it  is  most  necessary;  for  it  must  be 
recollected  the  grapes  will  be  as  forward  by  the  third  week  in 
August,  as  they  are  on  the  common  wall  by  the  same  time  in 
September.  They  will  be  so,  not  merely  from  the  greater 
effect  of  the  solar  rays,  but  fi^m  the  confinement  of  the  roots, 
and  from  the  moderate  supply  of  sap  the  plants  will  receive  in 
consequence;  for,  in  a  damp  season,  they  will  not  have  more 
water  than  is  useful,  and,  in  a  dry  one,  it  may  of  course  be 
regulated  aocordinfj^y  as  it  appears  tp  be  requisite. 

As  no  foundation  is  wanted  for  the  inclined  walls,  and  as  the 
bricks,  except  the  first  and  last  course,  are  to  be  laid  flat,  the 
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expenge' will  obnseqaendy  be  smaO,  ooiiipeTed  with  die  inimbeF 
of  square  ieet  covered  with  vines. 

Should  a  hill  of  a  move  rapid  ascent  be  fixed  on,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  di<;  the  trench  deeper  and  narrower ;  b^  which 
means  two  feet  for  a^path  might  stiU  be  gained.  If  the  devation 
were  less  than  the  one  described,  the  only  difierence  would  be 
additional  width  in  the  paths.  In  any  case,  the  indination  of 
the  walls  should  be  as  al)Ove  directed. 

A  plantation  of  Scotch  pine  and  larch  on  the  east,  west, 
and  north  sides,  at  a  due  distance,  would  be  useful  as  a  pitH 
tecdon  from  the  winds,  and  ornamental  as  a  finish  to  the 
vineyard. 

As,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  slated  that  deficienqr  of  heat 
and  a  superabundance  of  sap  were  the  causes  of  grapes  seldom 
arriving  at  perfection  in  the  open  air  in  diis  country,  and  as 
by  this  method  the  heat  will  be  very  materially  increased,  and 
the  sap  duly  r^ulated,  so  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  result  will  be  (except  in  very  unpropitious  seasons)  well 
ripened  and  good  flavoured  firuit 

GratUhanty  December  e.  1826.  F.  N.  B. 

We  hope  this  scientific  and  interesting  paper  will  induce 
some  gentleman  who  has  a  chalk  hill  on  his  estate  to  attempt 
establishing  a  vin^ard.  We  have  no  doubt  of  success,  if  the 
plan  of  our  correspondent  be  followed.  In  some  situations  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  form  a  vinery  for  growing  table  grapes 
on  the  above  plan,  covering  each  separate  slope  with  a  separate 
range  of  sashes,  supported  about  18  inches  from  the  ground. 

To  show  the  young  gardener  how  easily  and  cheaply  ex* 
periments  may  l)e  made,  we  subjoin  F.  N.  aJs  mode  of  ascer* 
taining  a  slope  that  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  sun's  rays 
on  any  particular  day  of  die  year.     He  says, 

^  I  cannot  answer  for  the  accuracy  of  the  inclination  for  the 
waUs,  as  the  only  mode  I  made  use  of  to  ascertain  the  sun's 
elevation  was  by  means  of  three  laths  {Jig.  46.  a  6  c),  nailed 
together  as  a  triangle^ 
and,  in  order  to  obtam  a 
levdl,  placed  on  a  tub  of 
water  (^  e) ;  and  when  one 
stick  (A),  by  pdnting  ex- 
actly to  the  sun  at  noon, 
cast  no  shadow,  I  took 
the  one  it  crossed,  which 
was  at  riflht  angles  with 
it  (c),  to  be  the  indina* 


Ongin^^.ikePeaAmPeaASk)dt$. 
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tkm  ef  the  wall  od  which  the  son  would  shine  TeilicaUy 
on  the  22d  oC  August,  the  day  on.  which  I  tried  to  ascer^ 
tain  'the  point  Qf  course^  one  of  the  nails  on  the  ^tick 
lestiog  on,  or  parallel  to,  the  surface  of  the  water  was  not 
fixed,  till,  by  elevating  the  stick  {b)  so  that  no  shadow  was 
cast,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  its  proper  place."  ~  Cund. 


I 
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AnT.  IX.  On  grafting Jhe  Peach,  Nectarine^  and  Apricoi  on 
Stocks  qf  t/teir  own  Icind.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Cameron,  late 
Gardener  to  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum,  atHighbeocb, 

'    Ess^.  • 

By  the  mode,  common  ip  British  nurseries,  of  budding  the 
peach  and  apricot  upon  plum  stocks,  some  time  is  lost  in 
producin^haudsome  bearing  trees,  and  the  fruit  is  of  inferior 
flayour^CSvery  gardener  must  have  observed  that  the  vigorous 
shoot  made  by  the  bud  the  first  year,  when  cut  down  the 
secoqd  year  to  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  stock,  receiyes 
a  severe  check,  and  is  very  hable  to  disease.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  future  tree  is  spoil^l  in  appearance  uy.*  the 
weakness  or  unequal  vigour  of  the  side  shoots,  and  partial 
decay  of  these,  and  of  that  (xiit  of  the  main  stem  which  is 
above  the  stock.  But,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, this  mode  of  raising  peach  trees  never  produces 
handsome  plants  till  the  third  year,  and  they  seldom  bear 
fruit  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

Ah  a  quicker  and  better  mode  of  raising  trees  of  this  kind, 

inmetHV--tb^~  following  praotie(>^ -wliyh  I 

at  PJaVqpton  Lai<ge,  near'sFai-nlVam, 

{•y  Long^^^j.^  ancPhave  subsetjuenriy 


lii^  just  lef^KHighbehqli 
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Sow  in  autumn  ken^ls  of  peadies,  nectarines, 
or  apricots,  under  the  walls  where  they  are  to 
remain.  They  will  make  a  vigorous  shoot  the 
following  sprinji^  and  may  either  l)e  budded  in 
the  August  of  the  same  year,  or  gi*nfl;ed  the 
cMarch  of  the  yeor  following.  Graftin«jr  is  tlie 
mode  /  prefer;  and  the  scion  '(-^-»-4^r-t»)  should . 
have  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  two-yearn' old  wood' 
at  its  lower  extremity.  At  leaetj  LJiaM»4iHWHl 
scions  so  taken  off  succeed  belter  than  those 
iaken  indifferently  from  any  part  of  the  young 
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On  grdfiif^  the  Peach  on  PfinA  Stocks. 


wood.  Cut  the  stock  with  a  dovetail  notcb^;4|^  for  the  sckm 
to  rest  on,  and  tie  it  on  in  die  usual  manner.  Remove  the 
buds  of  the  scion  in  back  and  front,  leaving  two  on  each  side 
and  a  leader ;  when  these  have  grown  six  or  eight  inches, 
pinch  off  their  extremities  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  by 
which  means  each  shoot  will  throw  out  two  others,  and  thus 

C^uce  in  autumn  a  fan-shi^)ed  tree  with  ten  branches,  i 
generally  AbmUmki  bear  two  or  three  fruit  the  second 
year  from  the  graft,  and  a  proportionably  greater  number  the 
third  year.  Tjie  flavour  of  the  fruit,dbMd%  is  sup^or  to 
that  from  trees  grafted  on  plum  stocks ;  #nd  I  am}lmppjp  to 
find  that  this  opiikion  corresponds  wkh  that  of  Fiiench  gar- 
deners, as  well  as  of  some  of  yout  correspondeijts.  (See 
GaM.  Mag.^  vol.  ii,  p.  167, 168,  &c.) 

kch  of  your  rei  ders  as  have  an  op  Knrtunity,  ma;^examine 
the  pees  that  I  h  ive  raised  in  the  x  bove  mode,  atl  the  two  . 
places  mentioned,  ll  cannot  help  thinnng  this  plan  or  raising 
trained  trees  of  th^  peach,  nectarine,  luid  apricot  deserving 
the  attention  of  nurserymen;  but,  if  thW  should  neglect  it,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  thert  are  very  fewiprivate 
gentl^en  who  woula  not  find  their  advtptage  in  its  aqoption* 

If  budding  be  preferred  to  grafting,  the  shoot  produced  by 
the  Inid  should  be  pinched  after  it  has  grown  six  or  eight 
inches,  and  only  five  buds  allowed  to  push ;  the  five  shoots 
produced  by  these  buds  should  themselves  be  shortened  to 
five  or  six  inches,  and  disbudded  as  they  push,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fan  of  ten  shoots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grafted  tree.  If 
the  wood  so  produced  is  properly  ripened,  it  will  hardly  fail 
to  produce  blossoms  the  following  year^I  confess,  however, 
I  have  had  very  little  experience  m  budding,  though  I  have 
seen  a  budded  peach  bearing  fruit  the  second  year ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  shoot  was  not  cut  down. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c 

Daniel  Cameron. 
Hendenaiis  Nursm/y  Pine-apple  Places 

Edgeware  Road,  Aug.  15. 1827. 

Mr.  Cameron's  paper  seems  to  us  to  open  a  new  field  for 
improvement  in  the  culture  of  the  peach  and  apricot.  We 
would  suggest  to  nurserymen  to  raise  stocks  in  plunged  pots 
of  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter ;  to  graft  these  stocks  at  one 
year  old,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Cameron ;  and  to  sell  the  trees, 
still  in  pots,  after  being  one  or  two  years  trained.  By  the 
plants  having  been  grown  in  pots,  they  would  be  sent  out 
with  the  whole  of  tlieir  roots ;  and,  when  transplanted  into  the 
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free  ground,  they  would  grow  vigorously^  and,  perhaps,  even, 
bear  fruit  the  first  year*  In  wet  and  late  seasons,  the  young 
shoots  of  plants,  the  roots  of  which  were  confined  to  pots, 
would  be  better  ripened  even  in  the  open  air ;  but,  if  it  were  an 
object  of  consequence  to  have  them  thoroughly  ripened,  and 
fruit  buds  formed,  the  pots  might  be  removed  about  the  last 
week  in  August,  and  placed  under  a  glass  roof,  or  projecting 
coping.  We  hope  some  nurseryman  will  alter  into  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Cameron's  improvement,  because  we  are  convinced  it 
is  founded  on  rational  principles ;  but,  if  none  of  them  will 
take  this  trouble,  we  trust  some  gentleman's  gardener  will 
give*  the  |4au  a  fidr  trial.  In  the  mean  time,  reference  maj  be 
made  ta  Mr.  CamercHi,  or  to  the  gardens  where  he  practised. 
The  next  greatest  improvement  to  that  of  Mr.  Cameron, 
would  be  to  treat  the  shoots  produced  by  buds  of  peach  trees 
inserted  in  plum  stocks,  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Cameron 
proposes  to  treat  the  buds  of  peaches  on  peaches.  By  adopting 
this  practice,  very  handsome  trained  trees  might  be  produced 
in  one  year.  They  might  be  removed  without  being  cut 
down,  rad  would  probably  bear  fruit  the  third  year.  Their 
not  being  in  pots  would  bie  no  objection,  as  the  roots  of  the 
phun  are  much  better  adapted  for  removal  than  those  of  the 
peach,  almond,  or  apricot.  Time  and  handsome  trees  would 
be  gained  by  this  mode;  but  to  these  Mr.  Cameron's  practice 
adda  better  flavoured  fruit.  —  CondK 


Art.  X.     On  Salt  and  other  Matters.    By  Agronome^. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  DID  not  think  of  being  so  soon  caUe4  upon  to  stoop  and 
gather  up  the  salt  which  I  had  dn>pt ;  much  less  did  I  think 
of  engaging  in  a  paper  war  with  any  of  your  correspondents, 
all  of  whom  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see,  not  forgetting  Mr« 
C.  W.  Johnson,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  bestow  upon  me 
somebeaudfiil  compliments,  including  the  "  lie  circumstantial." 
Jt  would  hardly  be  &ir  in  me  to  retaliate,  without  first  giving 
him  my  card ;  and  as  that  is  not  quite  convenient  at  present, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  a  few  fiicts,  to  show  thai 
what  I  have  said  i&  from  conviction  and  experience,  and  that 
I  am  as  free  from  prejudice  as  even  Mr.  Johnson  can  wish 
me;^  neither  do  I  think  self-sufficiency  h  one  of  my  phrases 
nor  aD»0(  my  fiulings.  That  I  was  too  san^ine  as  a  gar- 
dener in  my  young  days,  or  may  be  too  sanguine  as  an  author 
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in  my  dd  days,  is  periiaps  a  ocMistitotional  oomplAiDt  whieb  I 
may  never  get  rid  of.  It  is  very  strange  if  I  ^  never  tried  an 
experijuent  with  salt"  I  had  only  related  two  anecdotes  re- 
specting it,  and  th^e  dbtance  in  time  was  above  thirty  years; 
and  that  I  could  giv^  one  for  every  intermediate  year,  woidd 
sorely  be  no  very  difficult  task,  I  have  lived  very  much  near 
ihe  sea  l)eacb  as  well  as  near  salt-works ;  I  have  watched  the 
^ects  of  the  sea  breeze  and  salt  spray,  and  always  found  it 
rather  prejudicial  to  vegetation  than  otherwise  I  The  pam- 
phleteers will  perhaps  say  tliat  this  was  owing  *^  to  the  saline 
particles  not  being  distributed  scientifically ;  they  wttre  either 
sown  too  thick  or  too  thin,  or  not  at  the  right  season )  the  salt 
should  be  measured  by  the  imperial  bushel,  and  weighed  by 
the  patent  beam  and  scales,  by  men  of  rank  and  science/'  I 
acknowled^  that  I  possess  neither  rank  nor  science,  but  I 
hope  I  possess  a  common  share  of  common  sense,  and,  as 
Providence  has  ordered  it,  I  possess  rather  more  than  a  com* 
mon  share  of  experience;  and  I  refer  to  the  most  saisible 
part  of  your  readers,  if  a  given  distance  from  the  sea  would 
not  determine  the  case  with  as  great  precision  as  weights  and 
measures ;  but  such  point  I  could  never  find.  We  have  all 
seeii  a  heap  of  rank  manure  lying  in  a  field ;  we  have  seen  it 
destroy  vegetation  for  several  inches  all  round ;  then  all  at 
once  vegetation  sprung  up  most  luxuriandy,  then  gradually 
diminisnecl,  till  the  effects  were  lost  in  die  natural  verdure  of 
the  field. "  But,  when  a  heap  of  salt  lies  in  a  field,  it,  like  the 
dung,  destroys  all  vegetation  round  it;  but  where  is  the  point 
of  luxuriousness ?  where  is  so  much  as  a  fairy  ring?  no  where 
to  be  seen  :  the  pestilential  efl^ts  of  it  diminish  as  gradually 
as  those  of  the  poison  tree  which  we  read  of  in  the  Island 
of  Java;  or,  if  certain  vegetables  seem  to  thrive^  they  are 
of  a  particular  kind,  more  resembling  marine  dian  terrestrial 
natives,  and  are  actually  feedmg  on  the  murdered  carcasses  of 
their  more  delicate  neighboursT  Facts  like  these^  Sir,  might 
teach  a  child  that  salt  was  not  a  manure,  although  extremely 
good  and  usefhl  for  many  things.  It  destroys  weeds  and  worms ; 
dead  weeds  and  dead  worms  are  an  exoeUent  manure.  But^  if 
destroying  a  perverse  and  rebellious  generation  of  vegetafalesy 
to  make  room  for  a  better,  be  manuring,  then  a  naked  snm- 
mer  fidlow  is  manui*ing :  or,  if  cutting  off  nine  plants  to  make 
loom  for  a  tenth  be  a  manure,  then  a  turnip  hoe  is  a  manufe; 
for,  though  only  a  piece  of  steel  on  the  end  of  a  sticky  it  baa 
often  procured  me  forty  or  fiffy  tons  of  turnips  per  acre  in«- 
atead  of  four  or  five !  By  way  of  explanation^  I  sow  nearly 
four  pounds  of  turm'p^  seed  per  acre  iii  drills  thkty  inches 
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aMsnder,  so  thaty  widiont  llie  hoe,  they  would  be  Htde  better 
tiian  8o  maoy  rows  of  cress  or  mnsjiBid.  ^^  But,"  says  the 
mao  of  science,  ^  salt  enters  into  the  constitution  of  plants, 
iind  ther^re  most  be  a  manure*''  I  grant  that  it  does  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  certain  plants,  and  I  have  witnessed 
some  extraordinary  good  efiects  bom  its  application ;  and  I 
could  fill  several  sheets  on  that  side  of.  the  question,  but  am 
engaged  at  present  on  the  opposite  side.  It  hardens  die  straw, 
diat  would  otherwise  he  Bagf^;  it  makes  the. grain  plump, 
that  would  otherwise  be  shrivelled ;  in  short,  its  uses  are  ex- 
traordinary, if  applied  with  judgment:  but  to  call  it  a  manure 
is  a  kind  of  &lse  philosophy  which  I  should  like  to  extirpate 
from  the  rising  generation,  as  it  would  only  lead  to  fo|;ile.  exr 
periments,  fo<)lish  arguments,  and  fidse  conclusions.  I  make 
use  of  great  quantities  of  salt  every  year,  and  did  so  before 
the  duty  was  taken  oiF,  both  rock  salt  and  salt  and  ashes. 
I  was  uien  obliged  to  swear  what  I  was  going  to  do  with 
it^  and  what  I  bad  done  with  it,  and  also  give  an  account 
of  the  experiments  I  had  tried  with  it,  some  of  which  have 
helped  to  make  up  the  pamphlets  I  have  read ;  but  now  I  have 
no  more  trouble  than  if  carting  from  a  dunghill.  I  was  at  a 
salt-works  last  Tuesday,  and,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  salt-works 
in  Ekirope;  I  bought  a  three-horse  cart-full  for  ten  shillings; 
they  loaded  it  into  the  bargain,  only  one  of  the  men  lie^^od 
fiix))ence  to  drink,  as  he  said  he  liad  made  me  a  good  had^ 
und  trod  it  well,  so  as  not  to  shake  oRi  I  thought  -be  spoke 
true^  ondf^ave  him  the  sixpence.  I  weighed  it  and  measured 
it  after  getting  it  home;  it  was  SJj^  cwt,  and  measured  62 
imperial  bushels!  Now,  this  was  not  salt  and  ashes,  Imt 
lair,  gcxxl  salt,  only  not  quite  fit  for  a  silver  salt-cellar;  so^  if 
any  one  wants  salt  manure,  as  they  call  it,  I  think  I  can  tell 
them  where  the  cheapest  shop  is.  I  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions of  the  agent,  and  also  of  the  neighbouring  finrmers,  the 
suf  )stanoe  of  which  would  occupy  severfetl  letters ;  but  aU  that  I 
could  writer  or  indeed  all  that  others  have  written  cht  could  writer 
may  be  compi-ehended  in  the  following  parable : — A  certain 
man  had  two  sons ;  they  were  twins,  very  much  alike  in  every 
thing,  and  in-nothinff  more  than  in  their  delicate  complexion, 
and  weakly  and  sickly  appearance :  they  were  troubled  with 
worms,  a  wei^  digestion,  &c.  &c.  One  of  them  was  put  under 
a  course  of  physic,  which  nearly  killed  him ;  but  he  however 
got  well,  and  grew  quite  iat  and  jolly:  the  other  lingered  on 
tor  some  tuiie,and  died  at  lost,  although  he  had  fdways  as 
nnriudi  roast  beef  and  plumpudding  as  he  could  set  fii^  to! 
The  old  m^i  made  the  following  remark,  which  passed  cur- 
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tesat  through  the  country;  that  physic  fattened  the  one,  and 
roast  beef  starved  the  odier :  and  the  puffing  sq^othecary  who 
sold  the  physic  began  to  collect  evidences  of  the  marvellous 
cures  which  his  medicines  had  performed,  and  employed  cer- 
tain scribblers  to  write  in  praise  of  it,  some  of  whom  overshot 
their  mark,  and  published  treatises  to  prove  the  extraordinary 
feeding  and  &ttening  powers  of  Glauber's  salts  I 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
June^  1827.  Agronome. 


AttT.  XL     On  the  Use  of  Salt  in  the  Ctdture  of  the  Hyacinth. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  Florist,  Paddington.  • 

Sir, 

In  addition  to  the  judicious  remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell  on 

the  culture  of  the  hyacinth,. allow  me  to  state  the  result  of  an 

experiment  made  last  autumn  upon  some  bulbs  imported  the 

year  before  from  Holland ;  consequently  this  was  the  second 

J  ear  of  their  flowering  in  England.  About  the  end  <^  Novem- 
er  the  smaller  bulbs  were  planted  in  48-siased  pots,,  and 
the  larger  in  iq)rigbt  thirty-twos,  in  compost  of  one  third 
loam,  one  third  rotten  cow-<lung,  and  the  remaining  third  of 
river  sand,  steeped  in  a  strong  brine  of  salt  for  ten  days  pre- 
vious. The  pots  were  then  plunged  in  the  ground^  and 
covered  with  five  or  six  inches  of  old  tan,  where  they  re- 
mained, till  the  middle  of  March,  when  they  were  removed 
into  the  green<4iouse.  They  flowered  in  a  manner  seldom  sur- 
passed, either  for  brilliancy  of  colour,  largeness  of  flower,  or 
strength  of  foliage.  What !  salt  again,  u$q%te  ad  nauseam. 
jRideat  Jgronomei  whom  I  nevertheless  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  of  your  correspondents.  He  evidently  has 
been  dry-salted  a  litde  himself,  for  one  may  discover  at  times, 
in  his  diatribes,  particles  of  ^*  Attic  salt,"  seasoned  also  exig. 
pan  piperis.  With  respect  to  salt  as  a  manure,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  as  not  altogether  out  of  place,  that  I  am  by 
jao  means  an  advocate  for  its  general  application.  Greait  care 
and  discrimination  ai*e  requisite,  and  its  use  ought  to  b^  first 
r^ulated  by  a  course  of  experiments,  and  by  reference  also 
to  the  situation  of  plants  while  growing  in  their  wild  state.  I 
have  found  i\  beneficial  and  I  have  also,  in  .one  or  two  in- 
stances, found  it  the  contrary.  But,  to  return  to  tl^e  previous 
subject,  the  greatest  possible  injury,  in  my  opinicM^,  that  can 
be  done  to  all  flower^ig  bulbs  i$  to  cut  off  the  leaves  close  to 
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the  ground,  as  is  t6o  generally  done,  as  soon  as  tliey  have  done 
flowering.  By  snflering  them  to  die  down  gradually,  there 
will  be  a  chance  of  .having  strong  healthy  bulbs  for  the  en* 
suin^  year.  In  order  to  preserve  the  blossoms  of  hyacinths 
which  are  planted  in  beds  from  being  injured  by  frost,  it  wUl 
be  requisite  to  hoop  and  cover  them  with  mats  during  the 
night;  and  they  wUl  likewise  preserve  their  freshness  and 
b^ty  longer  if  they  are  shaded  from  the  sun* 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Paddingtan,  August  M.  Thomas  Hogg* 


Art.  XII.    Result  of  certain  Experimenti  in  regard  to  the 
Use  of  Salt  in  Agriculture.  By  Agricola  of  Lincolnshire. 

Sir, 
Observing  in  your  valuable  Magazine  that  you  wished  for 
an  account  of  any  experiments  with  salt  as  a  manure,  having 
made  several,  I  will  send  you  the  result  of  them,  for  publica^ 
tion  or  not,  as  you  please,  or  as  it  may  be  convenient  toyoui 
In  the  first  place,  I  always  salt  my  hay,'  or  artificial  grasses, 
whether  got  well  or  ill,  with  about  a  stone  to  a  wagson-load, 
as  I  believe  it  from  experience  to  be  advantageous  to  the  health 
of  the  animals  fed  upon  it;  and,  whenever  apparently  spoiled 
by  rain,  I  have  found  that  by  salting  it  the  cattle  would  eat  it 
as  readilv  as  good  hay,  and  appear  to  do  as  well  upon  it« 
I  have  also  given  it  simply,  mixed  with  the  food  of  both  horses 
and  cattle,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  be  of  great  service 
to  them,  and  so  thinks  my  forming  man,  who  is  of  the  old 
school,  and,  though  not  obstinate,  is  no  great  admirer  of  new 
theories.  2dly,  I  tried  it  on  half  an  acre  of  heath  land  for  tut^ 
irips,  and  found  no  advantage  whatever  from  it.  The  barley 
the  following  year  was  as  good  as  that  on  the  land  by  the  side  of 
it,  which  was  also  sown  witk  turnips  and  manured  with  ten 
loads  of  the  best  manure  an  acre^  but  not  better.  On  the  heath 
land  the  turnips  were  a  fair  crop ;  on  the  salted  land  they  were 
good  for  nothing.  I  also  tried  it  upon  half  an  acre  of  sand  (ia 
both  instances  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  bushels  an  acre),  and  found 
it  excellent,  as  the  turnips  and  the  barlev  after  them  were  quite  ' 
as  good  as  on  the  adjoining  land  manured  with  ten  loads  an  acre 
0f  good  manure.  In  an  acre  of  sand  land  for  barley  (fourteen 
bushels),  after  turnips  fed  ofi^,  the  barley  was  taller,  fbaer,  and 
eonsiderably  more  forward  than  on  the  adjoining  land.  On 
half  an  acre  of  wheat  (seven  bushels  on  the  half  acre)  on  heath 
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land,  the  wheat  was  rather  forwarder,  but  not  better  than  the 
alining.  The  aalt  in  both  cases  was  spread  immediately 
over  the  hmd  byhand,  after  the  grain  was  sown  and  harrowed 
in. 

On  grass  land  by  itself,  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  of  fourteen 
bush<els  an  acre,  without  any  advantage  whatever,  but  mixed 
with  earth,  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  eight  bushels  to  about 
six  or  eight  loads  of  earth  to  the  acre,  and  alsf)  with  eardi 
and  manure  at  about  the  same  rate  an  acre,  it  has  lieeii  of 
very  gi'eat  advantage;  so  much  sa»  that  I  think  most  pro- 
bably I  shall  never  manure  gross  land  without  mixing  some 
salt  in  the  compost :  I  mean  one  bushel  of  salt  to  each  load  of 
compost,  and  al)out  seven  loads  of  compost  to  the  acre.  The 
salt  to  be  tiumed  oyer  with  the  com{)«ist,  and  lie  three  or  four 
months  before  it  b  spread.  I  have  also  tried  it  in  the  garden, 
but  cannot  speak  decidedly  as  to  any  advantage  derived  from  it 

Ldncdbishircy  June^  1827. 


Art.  XIIL  On  ike  Conduct  of  Gardeners  and  their  Em- 
players.  By  Mr.  John  Camehon,  Gardener,  Grove  Lane^ 
CamberwdL 

Sr, 

Ik  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  your  Magazine,  I  observe 
various  remarks  upon  the  low  wages  and  bad  treatment  which 
gardenen  often  experience;  and,  althou^  I  in  some  measure 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  writers,  yet  I  must  attribute  the 
cause  principally  to  the  young;  men  themselves,  especially  to 
youn^  ganleners  from  the  countiy,  who,  whenever  trifiing  di& 
fioulties  come  in  dieir  way,  throw  up  their  situations  with  the 
view  of  bettering  themselves  through  the  medium  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  public  prints,  or  by  soliciting  fiivours  from  nui^ 
aeiymen. 

Grardeners  froax  the  country  should  engage  for  twdve 
months;  by  the  end  of  that  time  many  of  the  difficulties,  so 
femiidable  when  they  first  come  to  London,  would  be  sur- 
mounted, which  would  be  a  great  inducement  for  giving  their 
place  a  ihrther  trial,  and,  at  the  expiry  of  four  or  five  years, 
they  would  be  able  to  look  around  uiem  widi  pleasure  at  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  perseverance^  and  talent;  and,  havix^ 
shown  specimens  of  all  the^e  to  their  employers,  whose  oon£ 
dence  long  ere  this  time  they  would  have  obtained,  they  might 
justly  expect  an  advance  of  wages  for  their  exertions :  but»  m» 
steid^of  thisy  the  difficulties  appear  to  them  so  greats  that  they 
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ai«  continually  changing  iStum  sitoatidns,  bodi  to  £he  dWad^ 
vantage  of  themselves  and  tfaehr  employers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advanta^  of  not  changing  to  the- 
owners  of  gardens  are  so  great,  that  a  few  remarks  will  con- 
vince them  how  ruinous  a  change  is  to  their  garden,  some- 
times to  the  total  destruction  of  it  That  changes  are  some- 
times necessary  I  allow,  but  they  might  in  many  cases  be 
dispensed  with.  A  ganlener  possessed  of  general  knowledge, 
honesly,  soliriety,  and  perseverance  ought  not  to  he  changed,' 
as  it  is  a  well  known  fiict,  that  the  proprietor  cannot  find  out 
die  merits  of  his  gardener  in  less  than  four  or  five  years;  and 
experience  has  proved  that  it  b  better  to  keep  a  bad  gardener 
than  be  often  changing.  By  changing^  as  some  do  every  three 
or  fear  months,  they  totally  destroy  their  gardens;  for  howoait 
so  many  gardenei*s,  having  different  methods  and  intentions, 
and  entering  at  every  stage  of  the  cultivation,  avoid  entirely  to 
do  so?  Every  new  gardener  mnst  make  a  diange,  seeing  that 
his  predecessor  was  discharged  for  not  making  something  or 
another  grow  or  thrive  to  which  the  soil  was  un&vourablei 
and  hence  diese  repeated  innovations,  carried  on  by  a  succes-* 
sion  of  gardenei*s,  shortly  present  to  the  owner  the  total  de- 
struction of  his  garden,  and  which  destruction,  on  taking  a 
retrospect,  he  can  only  attribute  to  his  own  imprudence  in  so 
often  changing  his  gardener.  John  Cameron. 

Grow  Lane^  CamberweUj  Aprils  1827. 


Aet.  XIV.  On  the  Qdture  of  Hyperanihera  Moringa,  or 
Horseradish  Tree^  in  the  West  Indies.  By  W.  Hamilton, 
Esq.  M.D.,  Fareham,  near  Plymouth. 

SBr, 
Tbe  olject  of  your  valuable  and  widely  circulating  Maga- 
zine being  ^ncnral  utility,  without  restriction  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  as  I  think  much  gcxxl  might 
be  efiected  by  directing,  through  the  medhim  of  its  pages,  the 
attention  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  connected  directly 
or  indirecdy  witii  our  colonies  ill  the  West  Indies,  as  wdl  as 
of  our  merchants  trading  to  O^ombia,  to  such  productions  dT 
the  tropics  as,  though  hitherto  fieglected  or  overlooked,  pro* 
miseto  afibrd  a  rich  harvest  for  speculative  enterprise,  I  pro^ 
pose,  with  your  consent,  commencing  a  series  of  letters  for 
occasional  insertion,  on  the  subject  ot  the  commercial,  econo- 
ndeal,  and  medical  properties  oi  some  of  the  more  valuable; 
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thus  supplying  for  the  West  Indtahs  that  informadoh  which 
my  friend,  Mr.  Collyns,  of  Kenton,  ha^,  I  rejoice  to  see,  caa^ 
menced  furnishing  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

The  first  I  shall  commence  with  is  the  Hyperanthera  (^» 
per^  above,  anthercL^  antlier:  five  banren  ittamens  are  sar-- 
mounted  by  five  fertile  ones)  Moringa^  a  diandroos  shmbj  not* 
indeed  indigenous,  but  now  common  in  almostevety  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  known  by  the  several  names  of  Horseradish 
Tree,  Moringa,  and  Oil  of  Ben  Tree.  It  is  a  shrub  of  rapid 
growth  and  elegant  appearance,  and  has  the  valuable  i-ecom- 
mendation  of  coming  into  bearing  within  a  few  months  from 
the  time  its  seed  is  sown.  Its  timber,  when  it  has  attained  a^ 
considerable  size  and  age,  is  ponderous^  of  a  dark  colour,  close 
grain,  and  subacrid  bitterish  taste,  yielding  a  blue  infusion 
with  boiling  water,  and  was  formerly  known  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  Lignum  nephriticum,  from  its  supposed 
efficacy  in  curing  disorders  of  the  kidneys ;  it  would  pi^obably, 
however,  prove  much  more  valuable  to  our  cabinet-makers  tor 
ornamental  furniture.  The  gum,  which  exudes  from  the 
womided  bark,  appeared  to  me  to  possess  all  the  properties  of 
gum  tragacanth ;  at  all  events,  it  invites  trial  The  bark  of 
the  root  possesses  all  the  sensible  properties  of  horseradish, 
and  is  substituted  for  it  at  table,  where  die  difference  cannot 
be  detected;  its  medical  properties  are  also  precisdy  the  same* 
The  long  pods,  in  their  young  and  filiform  state,  are  fi*e- 
quently  served  up  to  table  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus,  and 
are  very  good.  But  its  most  valuable  product  is  the  oil  of  its 
seeds,  which  it  yields  more  copiously  than  either  the  cocoa 
nut  of  the  tropics,  or  the  olive  tree  of  Europe,  while  its  pro* 
perty  of  keeping  without  becoming  rancid,  for  an  extreme 
length  of  time,  renders  it  invaluable  for  a  multitude  of  pur- 
poses ;  indeed  the  seeds  abound  so  in  oil  as  to  yield  it  by  simple 
pressure  of  the  nail.  From  the  experiments  of  the  celebrated 
Geoffix>y,  1(K)  lbs.  of  the  decorticated  seeds  yield  about.  Mlb& 
or  8*4  flascoes  of  a  limpid,  scentiess,  and  tasteless  oil,  being 
0*4  (rf*  a  fiasco  dbove  Humb61dt's  estimate  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  a  cocoa  nut  tree  in  fiill  bearing,  and  1*4  fiasco  above 
the  produce  of  an  olive  tree  of  thirty  years  old  in  Provence. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many  moringa  trees  in  full 
bearing  would  be  necessary  to  yield  100  lbs.  of  decorticated 
seeds,  and  hence  the  parallel  wifli  the  cocoa  nut  tree  is  par- 
tially defective ;  and  I  could  wish  some  of  your  correspondents 
connected  with  the  West  Indies  to  saipply  this  hiatus,  which 
might  be  done  without  difficulty.  However,  I  should  con- 
Oeive,  fi*om  what  I  recollect  of  the  tree,'  which  is  in' continual' 
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bearing,  that  the  aimiio/ produce  of  twomoringa  trees  would 
fiilly  equal  thi»  amount,  especially  were  attention  but  paid  to 
its  culture ;  for,  in  every  case  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it,  this  was  whoUy  n^lected«  Neither  can  I  speak  as  to 
its  longevity,  though,  from  the  fitcility  with  which  it  grows,  and 
its  coming  into  bluing  so  soon,  this  point  is  not  so  materiaL 
The  cocoa  nut  tree  does  not  came  into  bearing  till  its  seventh 
or  tenth  year,  and  rarely  continues  in  full  bearing  after  its 
fortieth  year,  while,  within  a  very  few  months  after  sowing 
the  seed,  the  moringa  begins  to  yield  its  harvest,  and  from 
that  time  till  the  period  of  its  decay,  which  is  not  for  many 
years,  it  is  never  to  be  found  without  flowers  and  fruit  in  au 
stages.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  upon  a  &ir  trial,  the  moringa  tree  will  be  found  among 
the  most  productive  articles  of  West  Indian  agriculture  next 
to  the  sugar  cane,  and  far  less  uncertain  in  its  returns.  ^Fhe 
oil,  rwhicn  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Bei^  or 
B^n,  is,  I  believe^  imported  into  this  country  at  a  consider* 
able  expense  fit)m  the  Levant  for  the  exclusive  u3e  of  the  peiv 
finners,  while  our  own  islands  could  furnish  it  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  even  the  present  deficiency  of  spermaceti 
oil  for  burning,  to  which  use  it  is  applied  in  France^  where  the 
usual  charge  by  retail  is  fourteen  sols  per  lb. 

The  spermaceti  whale  having  of  late  years,  I  understand, 
become  scarce  in  the  Northern  Seas,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
commercial  importance  to  find  a  substitute  which  will  prevent 
an  unreasonable  advance  in  the  price  of  so  necessary  an  article, 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  give. employment  to  our  ship- 
pii^  both  of  which  ends  I  look  upon  the  moringa  tree  as 
fully  capable  of  answering. 

I^ould  this  commencement  of  my  plan  prove  acceptable,  I 
shall  continue  frrom  time  to  time  to  trouble  you  with  further 
sugge^ons  on  the  uses  to  which  other  frtmiliar,  but  neglected,, 
productions  of  the  tropics  are  applicab^  and  nemain  in  the 
meantime.  Sir,  &c. 

Mymffu^  March  10.  1S27.  Whjuam  Hamixton. 


Art.  XV.  On  Paragreles^  or  Hail-'Protectors,  and  their  Em^ 
vUnpnent  id  Britain.  By  John  Mureat,  Esq.  F.A.S. 
X.S.  H.S.  G.S.  &c  # 

Sir,  ,        • 

,  As  yoii  bavjp  been  good  enough  to  advert  to  my  remarks 
on  the  paragrel^,  intr^uqed  en  passant,  in  my  Observations  on 
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the  GdHuation  qf  ike  Mhwfm^  Sft^  dlovr  me  to  add  that  I 
dunk  their  utility  indispotable,  and  their  principles  finnded  oa 
the  rock  of  inductive  truth. 

It  is  fredy  conceded,  by  all  conversant  with  the  science  of 
dectricity,  that  meteoralc^ical  phenomena  are  entirdiy  de- 
pendent on  atmospheric  electricity,  and  that  the  flnetnating 
ohai^ges  of  the  clouds  firotn  drrw  to  nimbus  (See  Entyc.  of 
OartLf  §  1286.))  througli  the  intermediate  gradationso  f  rzuntt&tt 
and  stratuSj  and  their  vicissitudes,  are  determined  by  electric 
power. 

The  conducting  rod  disarms  the  thunder  doud  of  its  de-^ 
structive  artillery,  and  the  lightning^s  flash,  guided  by  a  slen- 
der wire,  obeys  the  summcms  that  consigns  it  to  the  dust; 
and,  if  such  be  the  security  afibrded  by  a  solitary  insulated 
rod,  generally  imperfect,  and  badly  constructed,. much  more 
may  surely  be  expected  from  conducting  wires,  multiplied  ad 
if^mtum^  and  covering  a  vast  tract  of  country.   M.  Chavannes, 
of  the  University  of  Lausanne,  deserves  his  country's  thanks 
fbr  the  introduction  of  paragreles.    In  the  lost  conversation 
we  had  together,  he  exceedingly  lamented  the  inveterate  op* 
position  they  had  met  with ;  I  rejoined,  that  this  was  a  sure 
test  of  their  valuer  because  it  appeared  clearly  to  roe  that  they 
were  founded  on  scientific  principles,  and  must  ultimately 
triumph  over  everv  species  of  prejudice  and  error.    This,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  is  amply  verified,  and  that  triumph  attested 
in  the  Bapport  sur  PUtilitS  des  Parc^grSles,  drawn  up  by  the 
Linnean  Society  of  Paris,  in  which  their  universal  adoption  is: 
earnestly  recommended,  and  the  special  protection  o£  the 
French  government  solicited  in  their  fevour.    The  NomxUisie 
Vaudois  of  August  16th,  1825,  very  wittily  observes,  **  Les. 
Paragreles  n'ont  qu'i  bien  tenus.    (>n  les  attaque  par  tout  a 
Paris,  a  Berne,  k  Zurich.  La  GrUe  ieide  les  ^pargni.^  And,  in 
confirmation,  I  may  merelv  state  here  that,  when  at  Neufcha^ 
td,  I  was  informed  that,  m  a  village  only  five  miles  distant, 
paragreles,  fi*om  some  superstitious  motives,  had  not  beea 
erected,  md  the  vineyaids  were  tGtaJiy  destroyed  bjf  haUj 
whereas,  in  those  vineyards  that  were  protected,  in  their  im- 
mediate vicini^,  the  hail  storm  had  been  softened  down  into 
snow,  or  melted  into  rain.   T%ere  is  not  one  example  of  a  vine- 
vard  supplied  with  pan^Sles  being  injured  in  any  way  by' 
bail.    Hailstones,  or  rather' fragments  of  ice,  do  not  fell  near 
a  good  conductor.     Paragreles  are  generally  used  in  the  Can- 
ton de  Vaud,  particularly  about  Lausanne,  and  on  the  Italian 
side,  as  &r  as  Vevev ;  but  I  think  the  eminences  about  Vevey 
ate  impropertyne^ected.    lliese  ought  certainly  to  be  espe*^ 
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cklly  attended  to,  because;  being*  nearer  the  soarce  of  the 

.storm  cloud,  tbey  might  gradually  disarm  it  on  its  approach. 
It  may  be  well  now  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  logic  employed 

.  by  the  antagonists  to  the  paragr^les : —  ^^  Quel  eiTet  peut-an 
attendre  de  pointes  de  laiton  d'une  ligne  ^paisseur  a  I'extr^ 
mite  de  perches  de  35  a  40  pieds,  tandis  que  la  barre  de  fer 

>]a  plus  forte  et  la  mieux  arm6e  n'agit  oue  dans  un  raycm  de 
50  pieds  environ  ?  Les  forets  arretent  les  nuages  et  soutient 
le  fluide  ^lectrique  avec  plus  foroe^  et  en  plus  gratide  quantity 
que  ne  pourraient  le  faire  des  mtUiers  de  pointes  de  laiton. 
Paragr^les,  aucontraire,  doivent  emp^cher  le  fluide  de  s'ac- 
cumuler  dans  les  nuages  ! !"  In  reply  to  the  preceding  mys- 
tical sophisms,  it  may  oe  sufficient  to  say :  I.  Thatan  imperfect 
conductor,  such  as  a  bar  of  rusty  iron,  may  be  thick  enomh^ 

.  and  infinitely  inferior  to  a  slender  wire,*  formed  of  a  perfect 
conducting  material,  such  as  brass  or  copper.  I  have  repeat- 
edly passed  an  electric  dicharge  through  my  own  person,  by 
means  of  a  fine  cambric  needle,  that  would  have  killed  a  sheep^ 
and  without  the  slightest  electric  effect.  Besides  all  this,  com* 
mon  iron  conductors,  as  g^^a/fy  constructed,  are  worse  than 
useless;  yet  it  is  granted  by  the  writer  that  such  a  conductor 
is  sufficient  in  a  radius  of  fifty  feet :  but  the  paragrSles  are 
planted  much  nearer  together,  and  are  each  armed  with  supe- 
rior conductors.  2.  In  the  woods  of  America,  the  thunders 
are  arrested  by  the  spiny  apices-  of  the  pines,  and  there  dis- 
charge their  explosive  fires,  while  in  the  clear  and  cultivated 
lands  it  thunders  but  rarely,  and  lightnings  are  seldom  de- 
structive. In  this  case  the  thunders  are  arrested  by  a  series 
of  infinitely  multiplied  conductors  of  the  most  imperfeet 
kind,  and  the  ^*  gnarled  and  unwedgeable  oak "  is  often 
riven.  Perfect  conductors,  numerous  and  extended,  dhatige 
the  electric  character  of  the  cloud  even  on  its  ^proach,  and 
while  yet  distant,  and  thus  modify  the  coming  storm ;  and 
these,  too,  ace  as  opposed  in  their  relations  as  the  ball  and 

.  point  in  the  discharge  of  accumulated  artificial  electridty.  I 
might  say  much  more,  but  it  is  enough.  Ignorance  will  always 
prate  as  long  as  she  can,  and,  having  too  frequently  the  majority 
on  her  side,  the  power  of  numbers  leads  captive  for  aVhile; 
at  length  the  blaze  of  truth  becomes  too  brilliant  for  Ignorance 
to  withstand  and  combat,  while  Science  stamps  her  statements 
with  the  seal  of  powerful  and  resistless  authority. 

The  practical  tendency  of  this  communication  is  to  recom- 
mend the  employment  of  paragr^les  in  Great  Britain.  I  mean 
to  make  the  experiment  myself.  Hail  storms  often  do  tremen-- 
dous  mischief  even  in  these  happier  climes.  In  1 824,  during  my 
,  V0L.JII.  — No.  10.  M 
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stay  m  Linoolmhire,  the  damage  oa  a  few  taxms  by  hail  vas 
most  extensive,  and  one  farmer  lost  to  the  amount  of  SQOL 
Withering  and  blighting  blasts,  the  torrents  of  run  that  fidl 
so  partial^  in  sprbg  and  autumn,  and  oftentimes  with  such 
**  fell  swoop,"  all  these,  and  other  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, may  be  modified  by  conducting  rods  in  the  form  of 
paragr^es,  and  the  result  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  What- 
ever chances  the  electric  character  and  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  grana  depository  of  the  stcnrm  cloud,  and  all  its  icy  and 
tempestuous  contents,  must  operate  in  the  amelioration  and 
modification  of  climate,  and  paragr^es  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  this,  and  more  than  we  may  well  even  ffuess  at 
now.  In  a  future  communication  I  mean  to  extend  and  fortify 
my  remarks,  and  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  paragrele. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  J.  Mur&at. 

Rbnutry  16.  1827. 


Abt.  XVL    Note  an  Mr.  CampbdFs  Mode  (f  grawifig  ike 
Hyacinth.    By  Rusticcjs  in  Urbs. 
Sir, 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Campbell's  mode  of  treating  hya- 
cinths fjiard.  Mag.j  voLii.  p.  411.)  depends  entirely  on  the 
depth,  four  inches,  at  which  he  plants  them.  An  aoquainl- 
ance  raises  them  in  the  highest  possible  perfection,  and  has 
done  so  for  many  years,  by  observing  no  other  rule  than  deq> 
plating.  Hb  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  The  depth  at  which 
they  are  planted  is  four  or  five,  and  even  six  or  seven,  inches. 
All  the  tribe  naturally  root  deep,  witness  the  harebell  in 
our  hedges;  so  do  the  polyanthus,  narcissus,  &c.  This  is 
the  .point  that  should  be  attended  to,  and  probably  the  orchis 
family  may  require  no  other  care.  When  a  root  is  dug  up  in 
the  field,  the  depth  should  (be  observed,  and  it  should  be 
replanted  exactly  the  same.  A  little  observation  on  this  point 
may  be  of  much  use. 

Jii^,  1827.  RusTicus  jn  Urbe. 


Art.  XVn.  Further  Particulars  (fan  Experiment  made  with 
a  View  qf  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 
By  John  Moggridge,  Esq. 

Sir, 
Twelve  months  having  nearly  elapsed  since  I  sent  you 
some  particulars  of  an  experiment  made  with  the  view  of 
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bettarkig  the  a»iditioa  of  the  labouring  classes  {Gati.  Mag.^ 
voh  iu  p.  19.)9  it  will  not,  I  am  confidepit,  be  unacceptable  to 
you,  or  to  those  of  your  readers  who  maythi^  the  object  d>n-* 
tai^ilated  of  no  ordinary  importance,  to  know  the  result  of 
the  past  year's  experience,  iu  addition  to  that  of  six  preceding, 
.But  I  must  first  be  allowed  Co  express  my  regret  that^  notw^- 
standing  the  commendation  bestowed  by  you,  with  (I  conceive) 
so  imidi  judgment  and  justiee,  on  pursuits  of  this  nature,  and 
your  iflvksdon  of  similar  communicatLcms,  so  £bw  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year.  Grateful  as  I  should 
personally  feel  ibr  any  hint  that  would  enable  me  to  improve 
'  in  any  one  particular  of  my  plan,  and  much  as  numerous  in^ 
dividuals,  and,  I  will  venture  to  add,  society  at  large,  might  be 
benefited  thereby,  I  cannot  but  hope  for  and  eamesdy  request, 
throng  the  medium  of  your  most  interesting  work,  the  kind 
assistance  of  such  of  your  readers  as  have  it  in  their  power  to 
ixmtribute  useful  infi>rmation.  That  this  has  not  been  already 
Vkixe  plentifully  bestowed,  I  am  gratified,  and,  as  an  English- 
man, proud,*  to  say,  is  not  owing  to  want  of  materials,  ovit  of 
whidi  higUy  interesting  fiicts  might  be  supplied,  though  I 
will  only  now  mention  ue  kindred  experiments  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  Mr.  Estcourt  of  Wiltshire,  and  Mr.  J. 
Cropper  of  Liverpool,  coirect  accounts  of  whidh  (and  firom 
jko  persons  so  af^ropriately  as  from  those  benevolent  indivi^ 
duids  themselves)  I  trust  will,  ere  long,  grace  the  pages  of 
your  work. 

But,  to  return  from  what  I  wish  to  know,*duly  and  fiiUy 
authenticated,  to  that  which  has  alreadv  become  the  object  of 
actual  and  personal  knowledge,  and,  whilst  I  cannot  but 
lament  that,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  be? 
•tween  the  masters  of  collieries  and  their  workmen  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  fair  prospect  of  increase  both 
4>f  houses  and  inhabitants  has  been  grievously  blasted,  I 
rejoice  in  being  able  to  state  that  no  one  circumstance  has 
occurred  to  undo  what  has  been  done;  to  excite  a  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  the  experiment,  or  as  to  it&  present  or  future 
and  progressive  use&lness.  On  the  whole,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  each  of  the  forementioned  particulars ;  but,  that  it 
iias  not  in  either  respect  equalled  my  expectations,  your 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  state  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  had  all  the  labourers  employed  in  and 
about  the 'works  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  consented 
to  the  reasonable  reduction  in  wages  imperiously  required  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  trade  (9s  many  of  them  would 
cheerfully  have  done),  in  the  course  of  seven  weeks'  stoppage 
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some  15,000/.  more  would  have  been  disbursed  in  wages  than 
wad  actually  issued.     The  privations  and  even  positive  suffer* 
ings  endured  in  consequence  have  not,  however,  been  pro- 
ductive of  unmixed  evil  :•  for  the  value  and  importance  of  well 
cultivated  gardens  to  the  comforts  and  Necessities  of  the  poor, 
have  been  rendered  more  manif^t  in  the  course  of  these  cala-. 
mitous  seven  weeks,  than  perhaps  in  the  whole  preceding  six 
vears ;  and  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  it  is  ckiefy  poverty  that 
m  this  country  engenders  misery  and  crime  (a  fact  worthy 
of  all  the  attention  political  economists  and  statesmen  wiU 
deign  to  bestow  upon  it),  was  never  rendered  more  practically 
tipparent.     It  was  also  highly  consolatory  to  see  many  of  the 
villagers  who  were  not  permitted  by  the  dictation  of  others  of 
their  fellow-workmen,  or  the  terror  excited  by  their  threats,  to 
continue  at  their  regular  work,  readily  and  steadily  availing 
themselves  of  the  resource  of  their  gardens ;  so  that  much 
greater  progress  has  been  made   in   rendering  them  gene- 
rally productive,  and  in  most  materially  increasing  their  extent, 
than  could  hav^  taken  place  vnder,  in  other  respects,  more 
favourable^  circumstances.     Independently  of  casual  but  fre- 
quently repeated  observation,  upon  occasion  of  making  a  regu- 
lar survey  of  the  gardens  'in  the  village  previously  to  the 
awarding  the  prizes  for  the  present  year,  it  was  both  surpris- 
ing and  delightful  to  see  the  extent,  variety,  and  general  clean- 
liti^ss  of  the  culture,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the  crops, 
many  of  them  justifying  the  observation,  in  which  the  pro-    ■ 
prietors  expressed  concurrence,  that  the  produce  of  such  gar-  •• 
dens,  so  mana^d  and  judiciously  applied,  might  be  made  to 
contribute  a  third  part  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family  in 
wholesome  food.    '  Thus,  on  a  perception  of  the  desirableness 
of  a  garden  to  the  cottager,  which,  as  I  observed  in  my  for- 
mer communication,  I  had  so  much  difficulty  to  awaken  in  the 
minds  even  of  the  industrious,  not  only  has  a  taste  for  its  con- 
veniences and  comforts  been  successfully  ingrafled,  but  habits 
been  formed  which  cannot  fail  to  be  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  enjoyment     Were  it  not  for  occupying  too  much 
of  your  valuable  room,  and  for  the  fear  of  tiring  your  readers, 
I  could  furnish  details  on  this  part  of  my  subject  that  could 
not  fail  to  afford  satisfaction  to  every  friend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  situation  and  morals  of  the  labouring  classes.     I^ 
shall  therefore  confine  mysdf  to  a  single  instance,  for  the  gra- 
tification of  those  who  will  not  read, 

"  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  ;** 
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remarking  only  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance^ 
though,  as  must  be  expected,  few  can  be  so  complete,  that 
there  must  be  shadies  of  difference  between  each,  and  that  it 
shall  be  merely  a  concise  narrative  of  facts.     Some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  second  year  of  my  experiment,  riding  on  horse- 
back by  a  bam  situated  on  a  farm,  the  whole  of  the  land 
belonging  to  which  I  had  laid  down  to  pasture,  and  which  was 
on  that  account  unused,  my  attention  was  excited   by  the 
sound  of  voices  proceeding  from  within  it.  Upon  alighting,  and 
entering  the  barn,  I  saw  a  young  man  'and  woman,  the  latter 
sitting  upon  a  coverlid  or  rug  covering  some  straw ;  whilst  the 
former  was  standing  by,  earnestly  conversing  upon  the  not 
very  promising  aspect  of  their  worldly  affairs.      I  quickly 
learned  that  they  were  a  newly  married  couple,  that  they  were 
strangers  and  destitute ;  and  that  my  bailiff  had  granted  them 
permbsion  to  shelter  for  a  few  nights  in  the  deserted  barn. 
There  appeared  to  me  an  evident  disposition   in   botli   to 
wrestle  with  the  world  for  the  chance  of  better  times ;  and  the 
continued  occupancy  of  the  bam,  with  ready  consent  to  the 
husband's  running  up  a  rude  chimney  in  one  comer,  which  he 
said  he  could  himself  perform  with  materials  at  hand,  were 
granted.     The  man  became  a  labourer  on  my  farm ;  and, 
pleased  with  his  conduct,  after  three  or  four  months'  tenancy- 
of  the  bam,  winter  advancing,  and  a  small  house  becoming 
vacant,  he  and  his  wife  were  transferred  to  it,  and  he  became 
my  carter.     Afler  a  while  I  spoke  to  them  of  ^^  a  house  of 
their  own,"  and  promised  them  assistance.     The  carter  shortly 
asked  leave  to  convert  himself  into  a  collier,  and  he  succeeded 
in  becoming  a  good  one.   In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1824  he 
reminded  me  of  my  promise  to  let  him  have  land  on  a  build- 
ing'lease,  obtained  peraiission  to  erect  a  very  humble  cottage 
in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  to  ^^  be  beholden  to  any  one  for 
money,"  and  became  possessor  of  thirty-six  perches  of  ground, 
which  was  cleared  for  him.     Perfectly  satisfied  with  his  pro- 
ceedings, I  told  him  to  lay  out.  the  ground-rent  when  due,  in 
improving  his  garden ;  and  on  the  22d  of  September,  1826,  he 
paid  me  one  year's  rent,  saying  he  could  spare  iu  On  the  2d  of 
February  la^t  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  extend  his  garden,  and 
had  twenty-eight  perches  added  to  it.  On  the  6th  of  this  month, 
he  brought  bis  rent  for  the  first  taking  in  full,  up  to  the  2d  of 
August  last,  and  petitioned  for  another  addition  of  half  an  acre. 
Apprehensive  that  the  man  was  over-rating  his  own  powers, 
I  hesitated,  and  told  him  my  fears,  which  he  assured  me  were 
groundless..    I  minutely  inspected  his  former  undertakings 
and  was  convinced^  in  consequence,  that  (in  his  own  words 
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•the  addition  would  do  him  good ;  and  he  has  entered  upon  hb 
third  taking.    The  produce  of  ^is  additional  land  is  meant 
to  supply  me  neighbouring  markets  with.    The  woman  (who 
has  two  children)  sells  what  of  it  there  is  to  spare,  and  docs  a 
great  deal  of  the  easy  work  in  the  garden,  the  rest  having 
been  hitherto  performed  by  the  husband,  without  n^lecthig 
his  regular  employ.    I  did  not  in  my  former  communication 
describe  the  nature  of  the  leases  which  have  proved  such 
eminait  encouragement  to  industry,  because,  having  no  good 
precedent^  mine  were  rather  speculative;  the  object  being  to 
efiect  what  I  had  in  view  in  the  best  practicable  way,  they 
have  varied,  and,  at  the  period  of  my  last  letter,  I  bad  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  each.    The  first  leases 
were  for  three  lives ;  some  time  after,  I  added  the  right  of 
Dominating  an  additional  life  on  the  decease  of  tbe first;  and) 
subsequently,  believing  that  it  would  enable  those  who  were 
unable  to  find  at  once  the  whole  of  the  money  they  wanted, 
to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  lease  without  difficulty,  I 
agreed  to  a  clause  for  insuring  ninety*nine  years'  possession  in 
the  whole,  that  is,  in  all  cases  where  the  four  lives  should  not 
extend  together  to  that  term,  and,  completely  to  establish  an 
equality  of  title  and  proper^,  allowed  those  who  had  taken 
origins!  leases  to  have  them  put  upon  the  same  footing. 
These  terms  are  universal  in  the  village  of  Blackwood,  con- 
taining now  about  one  thousand  inhabitants.    In  the  formation 
of  a  second  village  at  Ynisdd  (Black  Island),  four  mfles  distant 
fi'om  the  first,  the  improved  has  been  the  term  of  lease  granted 
without  exception ;  but  the  ground-rent  is  lower,  on  account 
of  the  situation  at  present  not  being  equally  advantageous. 
At  Trelyn  (Town  by  the  Pool ;  a  pool  in  the  river  Romney,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  unfathomable)  the  grant  is  of  fi^hold 
leases,  on  lives  renewable  for  ever,  on  payment  of  5$.  heriot. 
These  I  think  preferable  to  any  other ;  and,  that  this  opinion 
is  general  amon^t  those  who  are  likely  to  partake  of  their 
b^iefit,  fix>m  various  circumstances,  but  more  particularly  fitxm 
the  unexampled  avidity  with  which  these  leases  are  taken 
(exceeding,  by  far,  any  thing  experienced  at  any  time  in  either 
the  Blackwood  or  Ynisdd  villages),  is  manifest     I  cannot 
conclude  without  mentioning  that  great  and  satisfactory  im- 
provements are  making  in  the  plan  and  management  of  our 
village  schools,  and  that  a  most  promising  disposition  to 
insure  to  their  children  the  advantages  of  education  has  been 
awakened  generally  in  the  minds  of  the  parents,  so  that  I 
hope  ere  long  we  shall  be  able  to  adopt  and  maintain  die 
system  of  mutual  instruction  complete  in  all  its  brandies.    In 
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tkfe  Bladkwood  adimls  there  a)*e  iKH¥  daily  instracted  ow 
died  and  forty-five  scholara^  with  a  prospect  of  great  and  speedy 
increase  of  numbers,  as  (much  to  the  ci^t  of  Both  parties)  the 
ooal*masters  of  the  neighboiurhood  and  thm  workmen  have 
agreed  upon  a  plan  for  appropriating  a  small  poundage  put  of 
t£s  earnings  of  the  latter,  by  which  ample  remuneration  will  be 
insured  to  the  teachers.  Keadin^  writings  and  the  first  rules 
of  arithmetic  are  tauglit  in  these  schools,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  a  class  for  learning  mensuration  and  surveying,  as 
applicable  particularly  to  collierv-work;  and  the  giris  are  to 
be  taiight  to  woric  with  the  aeedk^  by  the  wives  of  the  school- 
masters* I  am^  Sir,  yours,  truly, 

JoflV  IL  MOGOBIDOS^ 

Woo^dd^  MxmmouMUre^  Sept.  7.  1827. 


Aet.  XVIII.     On  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Shxm  Mats 

for  cooering  Hot^kousesj  and  as  a  Substitute  for  Bussian  Mats 

in  covering  Frames  and  Pits.    By  Mr.  WiixIam  Johk* 

STON  Shbnnan,  Gardener  at  Gnnnersbuiy  House,  Middle^ 


sex. 


Mats  of  straw  and  of  reeds,  it  is  imdeistood,  have  long- 
been  in  use  in  Holland  and  France  for  covering  the  glass- 
roofs  of  hot-houses,  pits,  and  frames.  J  have  also  seen  Uiem 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  though  but  to  a  limited  ei^nt,  in 
Scotland,  and  by  a  few  gardeners  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land. I  believe  they  hi^ve  been  for  a  long  time  more  or  lesa- 
applied  in  this  way,  and  as  sheltering  screens.  My  attentioa 
some  years  ago  was  particularly  diiectefi  to  them,  firbm  ob* 
serving  the  important  purposes  which  they  served  in  the 
rarden  of  General  Dumourier  in  this  neighbourhood,  under 
Uie  direction  of  a  French  gardener;  and  my  object,  in  this 
communication  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  is  to  direct  th» 
attention  of  my  brethren  to  a  covering  which  I  consider 
superior  to  all  others  for  pits  and  firames,  and  by  which  I  have- 
proved  to  my  own  and  m  v  employer's  satisfiEiction  that  a  great 
saving  of  fiiel  may  be  macle,  and  a  superior  degree  of  safetytrom 
accidents  attained. 

The  construction  of  straw  mats  is  perhaps,  more  easily  per«^ 
formed  than  described.  The  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  drawn  rye  straw  or  reeda  fit  for  thatcbinff, 
stout  packing  cord,  and  laths  or  slips  of  wood  about  an  indi. 
and  a  half  broad  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thicks  and,  ia 
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the  case  of  mats  for  hot^houses,  iron  or'  wire  rings.  The  only* 
instmment  necessary  for  manu&cturing  them  is  a  common  gar- 
den knife. 

In  width  each  mat  is  made  equal  to  that  of  the  breadth  of 
the  sash  to  be  covered ;  in  length,  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
sash  in  the  case  of  pits  or  frames,  and  to  the  joint  lengths  of 
the  upright  and  sloping  sashes  of  a  hot-house  roof.  Having 
cut  two  laths  to  the  required  width  of  the  mat,  lay  (hem  down 
on  the  ground  at  the  required  length ;  stretch  cords  firom  one 
tx>  the  other  at  twelve  or  fourteen  mches'  distance,  or  say  three 
to  a  mat  of  ordinary  width ;  then  take  three  cords,  or  one 
for  each  line,  and  having  b^an  by  fastenii^  the  ends  of  these 
cords  to  the  laths  at  one  end  of  each  line,  take  a  handiul  of 
the  straw  or  reeds,  lay  it  m  a  small  parcel,  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, across  the  lines,  and  make  it  fast  to  them  by  passing 
each  of  these  cords  round  it,  so  as  to  tie  it  on  to  the  long 
lines,  and  to  tie  each  parcel  to  that  adjoining.  This  will  ^ve 
a  rope,  or  small  bundle  of  reeds  or  straw,  of  one  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  in  diameter,  as  may  be  thought  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness, across  the  long  lines,  and  close  to  the  lath,  not  unlike 
the  straw  layers  of  a  bee-hive,  but  much  more  loose ;  and,  by 
repeating  the  operation,  the  whole  length  between  the  laths 
will  soon  be  covered  with  similar  layers,  and  the  mat  completed. 
Or  the  mats  may  be  fbnned  with  tarred  rope  yam,  such  as 
thatchers  use,  without  the  use  of  cords,  by  simply  fastening 
the  ends  of  the  requisite  number  of  long  lines  to  the  cross^ 
laths;  and  then  each  line  being  rolled  up  so  as  to  form  a  little 
ball,  the  parcels  of  straw  are  fastened  to  it  by  enclosing  each 
handful,  in  successive  noosss  or  ties,-  with  tlie  line.  If  the 
straw  is  weak  and  the  mat  thin,  cross  laths  every  five  or  six 
feet  will  greatly  strengthen  it.  In  this  wAy  the  mats  used  in 
Henderson's  nursery,  E<lgeware  Road,  are  formed. 

When  the  mats  are  to  be  used  for  pits  or  frames,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  tlian  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  each  roll  to  a 
line,  so  as  the  edges  of  the  mat  may  be  perfectly  straight,  and 
the  mat  every  where  of  exactly  the  same  width  as  the  laths ; 
but,  when  the  mats  are  to  be  drawn  up  to  cover  a  hot-house 
roof,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  ring,  which  may  be  of  twisted 
wire,  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  each  lath.  To  one  of 
these  rings  a  cord  is  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  being  passed 
over  a  pulley  to  be  fixed  on  the  coping  board,  or  on  the  centie 
of  the  end  of  each  sash  at  the  top  of  me  roof.  This  cord  must 
be  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  mat,  in  order  that,  when  the 
mat  is  drawn  down  and  rolled  up,  the  end  of  the  cord  may  be 
within  reach  of  the  operator  on  the  ground  at  the  front  of  the 
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house*  •  The  other  ring  is  merely  for  the  parposie  of  securing 
the  lower  end  of  the  mat  to  the  front  sill,  or  otherwise  &stening 
it  when  drawn  over  the  roof.  When  the  mats  are  removed 
from  the  roo^  and  rolled  up  during  the  day,  the  cord  is  loosened 
from  the  ring,  and  lies  on  the  roof,  ready  to  be  refastened  to 
it,  to  draw  the  mats  up  next  evening. 

In  using  these  mats  on  hot-houses,  each  mat  is  drawn  up. 
from  the  front  of  the  glass  to  the  top  of  the  roof  by  the  cord 
mentioned,  and  the  end  of  that  cord  is  made  fast  to  a  ring  ki 
the  front  sill;  to  which  ring  also  the  other  or  lower  extremity 
of  the  mat  is  fixed.  The  edges  of  the  mats  meet  one  another 
over  the  rafters,  but  do  not  overlap ;  and  they  are  so  very 
light,  that  they  may  be  drawn  up  and  drawn  down  in  an  inr 
credibly  short  time.  These  mats  may  also  be  drawn  up  in  a 
direction  across  the  glass  sashes,  by  attaching  a  cord  to  one 
comer  of  each  end,  passing  these  cords  over  two  pulleys ;  and, 
in  that  case,  the  mats  might  be  laid  like  tiles  on  a  roof,  and 
the  direction  of  the  straw  would  "better  throw  off  the  rain :  but 
the  mode  first  described,  and  which  is  generally  used,  is  the 
simplest,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  worked  by  one  man, 
whereas  the  other  cannot  be  worked  without  two,  or  at  least 
not  very  easily. 

I  fear  this  description  will  be  considered  tedious,  and  per- 
haps not  so  clear  as  might  be  wished;  but  no  agricultural 
labourer  will  find  any  difficulty  in  making  such  mats,  when 
given  to  understand  for  what  purpose  they  are  to  be  used. 

I  have  more  than  once  had  recourse  to  these  mats  as  a  pro 
tection  from  hail  in  the  daytime,  and  occasionally  for  shading 
newly  shifted  pines.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  they  are  begin* 
ning  to  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  nurseries  and  market-gar- 
dens, and  have  litde  doubt  that,  as  the  merits  of  this  very 
simple  and  economical  mode  of  preserving  heat  come  to  be 
known,  straw  coverings  will  be  universal  in  kitchen-gardens. 
The  new  system  of  heating  by  water,  and  tlie  revival  of  this 
old  system  of  covering  with  straw  or  reeds,  I  consider  to  be 
the  greatest  improvements  that  have  been  introduced  into  the 
forcmg  department  in  my  time. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Gtmnenbury  House,  May,  1827.    Wm.  Johnston  Shennan. 

We  can  most  strongly  recommend  the  straw  coverings  as 
in  many  cases  far  preferable  to  mats  or  canvass.  They  are 
used  at  Henderson's  nursery,  Edgeware  Road,  the  Clapton 
nursery,  Ronalds's  nursery^  JBrentford,  and  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Kew*.    Mr.  Shennan  has  left  Gtmnersbury,  in  con* 
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sequence  of  die  death  of  his  eniployer,  Major  Morrison,  and 
is  now  gardener  to  Edward  Baker,  Esq.  M*  P,»  Salisbiu7. — 
Qmd. 


Art.  XIX.  NoHce  qf  a  Bevolving  Frame  for  Forcing,  and 
the  Culture  qf  Exotics,  the  Itwention  qf  Mr.  IL  Gauen  of 
MiUbrook  ;  and  qf  another  Beoohdng  Forcmg-Frcme  ly  Mr. 
Alexander  Bisset,  Gardener  to  Bobert  Smith,  Esq^  (^  Meth- 
ven,  Perthshire. 

Mr.  Gauen  has  sent  us  little  more  than  drawings  of  his 
invention  (Jig.  48.),  by  which  it  appears  to  be  an  oblong  box 
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ctf  wood  or  metal,  the  cover  of  glass  like  a  cucumber  frame,  and 
the  whole  balanced  on,  and  revolving  by  means  oi^  iron  balls 
placed  in  a  circular  groove  (a).  The  elevation  {b)  and  secticm 
\c)  of  such  a  frame  may  be  easily  conceived.  {Mr.  Gauevft 
letter  qf  September  19.)  -- — - 

Mr.  Bisset,  referring  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Grauen's  inven* 
tion  in  p.  102.,  says :  *^  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  past 
in  constructing  a  revolving  forcing^rame,  purely  of  my  own 
invention,  the  model  of  which  I  Imd  prepared  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  July  last,  and  a  description  of  which  I  shall  likely 
send  as  soon  as  I  can  have  the -experience  of  its  operation." 
,  {Mr.  Bissefs  letter  qf  October  2.) 
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Art.  L    Transaettam  c/*  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
.  VoLVU.    PartL 

(Contimied  from  p.  B5.) 

8.  On  the  Escuknt  Egg  Plants.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Mathews, 
A.L.S.  (Author  of  the  Paper  on  a  Dairy  Cottage,  &C.9  p.  1S5.) 

DuNAL,  in  his  Histoire  des  Sdamm  (p.  102^  states  that 
at  Montpelier  the  SoliLnum  escul^ntum,  or  Egg  Hant,  is  sown 
early  in  spring,  and  comes  into  fruit  about  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, continumg.  to  bear  abundantly  till  the  end  of  October. 
The  eggs  are  used,  by  both  rich  and  poor,  in  soups  and  stews. 
The  flowing  mode  of  cookery  has  been  tried,  and  found  to 
answer  perfectly :  —  ^  Split  each  fruit  lengthwise  into  three 
pieces ;  let  each  piece  be  scored,  well  rubbed  with  salt,  and  set 
to  drain  for  two  or  three  hours ;  after  which,  soak  the  pieces 
in  water  until  the  salt  is  extracted.  Then  pepper,  and  fry 
'  the  pieces  in  butter  with  crumbs.  When  served  tlie  pieces 
will  appear  thin  and  flat'' 

In  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  seeds  are 
sown  in  pots  early  in  spring,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame ; 
at  two  or  three  inches'  height,  the  plants  are  put  into  separate 
pots,  and  replaced  in  the  frame  tillthey  are  nine  or  ten  inches 
in  height;  they  are  then  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  the  open 
garden  at  a  few  inches'  distance  from  the  bottom  of  a  south 
wall.  They  are  watered  in  dry  weather  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  the  red  spider,  to  which  they  are  particularly  sufcgect, 
especially  under  ^ass.  The  sorts  cultivated  and  described 
by  Mr.  Mathews  are  the  Round  Purple,  and  the  Long  Purple* 

9.  Notices  of  Communications  to  the  Horticultural  Society  hetfoeen 
January  1.  1824.  and  January  1. 1825,  of  tohich  separate  Ac- 
counts  nave  not  been  published  in  the  Transactions.    Extracted 

,  from  the  Minute  Books  and  Papers  of  the  Society.  • 

^    A  Pine  Pit  erected  in  the  garden  of  W.  Forman,  Esq. 
j%t-4^  is  heated  by  a  flue  in'  a  chamber  below  the  tan. 
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The    tan   {J^.  49.   a)  is  49 

supported  by  oak  joists 
resting  on  the  side  walls,, 
and  -on  a  middle  wall  of 
open  brickwork  (i).  The 
joists  are  three  inches  deep, 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
and  three  inches  apart ;  in-  ""^  *  ' 
stead  of  being  covered  with  boards  or  tiles,  a  course  of 
turf  is  laid  over  them,  which  is  found  to  answer  perfectly* 
The  heated  air  is  conveyed  from  the  chamber  below  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  plants,  by  means  of  small  aper- 
tures (c)  formed  in  the  back  and  front  walls  at  four  inches 
and  a  half  apart,  and  also  through  tubes  of  iron,  or  chimney-pots 
(^,  resting  on  the  joists  directly  over  the  flue.  Through  the 
same  pipes  or  pots  water  may  be  poured  on  the  covers  of  the 
flues,  which  are  formed  hollow  (e),  so  as  to  generate  steam  at 
pleasure.  Ventilation  is  eflected  by  airholes^ommunicating 
with  the  pit^^^jgg^d.  and  50.;/ }» and  by  sliding  shutters  iu  the 


back  wall  (^).(^This  pit  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

Buck's  Scarlet  Rhubarb.  —  Specimens  were  sent  on  the  7th 
of  January  from  Elford,  which  had  been  forced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  —  "  The  roots  taken  up  as  perfect  as  possible, 
having  the  earth  which  adheres  to  them  still  attached,,  are 
placed  in  a  bed  of  decayed  tapj  or  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  with 
the  same,  in  the  mushroom  house,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a 
flue,  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  55°,  Tan  is 
preferred  to  mould,  because  it  receives  wat6r  more  freely  when 
given  to  the  plants.  After  the  forcing  is  finished,  the  roots 
are  kept  under  cover  of  long  litter,  or  manure,  till  warm 
weather  in  April,  when  they  are  divided  by  a  sharp  knife,  and 
planted  in  a  north  border,  or  in  the  open  ground;  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  the  strongest  are  fit  to  be  forced  again  in  the 
ensuing  winter,,  and  the  weakest  are  replanted  for  another 
season.     It  is  found  that  peeling  the  stalks  of  this  kind  of 
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rhubarb,  before  it  is  put  into  a  tart^  both  destroys  the  colour 
and  deteriorates  the  flavour.'' 

Apples  \i2LYe  been  preserved  in  hods  in  the  earth,  in  the 
manner  of  potatoes,  as  described  by  oor  correspondent  Mr. 
Donald,  at  Bedey  Hall  in  Staffordshire.  The  gardener's 
name  is  not  mentioned,  probably  because  the  communication 
was  sent  by  his  master. 

<*'Some  apples,  which  had  been  thus  Seated,  were  sent  to 
the  Society  on  the  1 4th  of  February,  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  if 
newly  gathered  from  the  tree.  This  plan  of  preserving  apples 
must  be  very  useful  to  cottagers  and  others  who  have  not  the 
advantage  of  a  fruit-room  for  the  protection  of  the  produce 
of  their  gardens  and  orchards  during  winter.  The  apples 
should  be  of  hardy  and  keeping  sorts,  and  not  more  than 
four  or  five  bushels  should  be* put  into  one  hod..  It  is 
requisite  to  place  straw  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  also  to 
cover  the  top  of  the  heap  of  apples  with  straw,  so  as  entirely  to 
separate  them  from  the  earth ;  this  is  not  always  done  with 
pptatoes." 

X^  Strawberries  are  grown  at  East  Looe  in  Cornwall  in  beds  in 
the  following  manner: — The  runners  are  allowed  to  cover  the 
beds;,  with  plants  as  thick  as  they  can  stand.  In  autumn  the 
beds  are  covered  with  earth  from  the  alleys  or  elsewhere  to 
the  depth  of  two  br  three  inches.  '^  In  the  spring,  the  whole 
shoot  through  the  covering  with  vigour,  producing  very  strong 
foliage,  and  in  dge  season  abundance  of  large  and  finely 
flavoured  fruit.  Before  this  practice  was  adopted,  very  little 
fruit  was  obtained.  The  soil  is  light,  and  the  beds  are  oc- 
casionally watered  when  the  plants  are  in  blossom.  The 
leaves,  being  abundant,  hide  the  beds  and  fruit  from  the  sun, 
and  prevent  evaporation  and  the  growth  of  weeds.  The  fruit 
stalks  grow  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height,  and  as  the  berries 
at  their  .extremities  increase  in  size  and  weight,  the  stalks  fall 
under  the  leaves,  and  are  consequently  protected  from  showers 
beating  the  earth  on  them,  which  is  often  the  case  when  plants 
stand  in  single  rows.  The  first  year  of  this  plan  is  less  pro- 
ductive than  succeeding  ones ;  the  Wood  and  Alpine  Straw- 
berries do  not  however  succeed  under  such  treatment*'    v^ '  ' 

Wicker  Protectors  br  tender  trees  and  shrubs  in  winter,  and 
newly  removed  plants  in  summer,  were  exhibited  by  W.  WaU 
cot,  Esq.  "  They  are  are  made  of  ozier-work  of  the  coarsest 
description,  and,  in  figure,  are  accommodated  to  the  plant  for 
which  they  are  destined ;  or  if  small,  and  not  prepared  with 
any  specific  object,  of  a  hemispherical  or  conical  form. 
They  are  either  made  entire,  or  in  two  halves  which  are 
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readily  tied  together.  The  points  of  the  ribs  of  the  work  ai^ 
made  to  proiect  a  few  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  serve  as 
feet  by  whidi  the  protectors  are  fixed  in  the  earth.'' 

CelayhB&  been  grown  successfiilly,  late  in  the  autumn,  from 
the  seedling  plants  which  had  remained  in  the  spring  seed-bed 
till  they  grew  to  a  considerable  size.  The  progress  of  the 
plants  was  proportionately  more  rapid  llian  if  they  had  beea 
transplanted  at  an  .earlier  period*  The  general  idea  is  lliat 
plants  under  such  circumstances  are  liable  to  run  to  seed ; 
luit,  if  the  repetition  of  this  experimoit  sfaoidd  be  aittended 
^ith  similar  success,  it  would  be  attended  with  some  saving  of 
labour  and  of  ground,  in  the  economy  of  the  kitdien-garden. 

Jn  old  Garden  WaU^  painted  with  seal  oil  and  Rogers's  (of 
Robert  Street,  HoKton,)  anticorrosion  powder,  was  supposed 
•by  W*  Cotton,  Esq.  of  Well  wood  House  near  Leytonston^ 
•to  lessen  die  tendency  to  blight  in  the  trees  planted  against  it 
The  smell  of  seal  oil  is  particularly  otibnsive;  cod  oil  is  less 
ISO,  and  a  wall  painted  with  it  imd  anticorrosion  powder  ^  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  great  a  preservative  against  blight."  The 
anticorrosion  powder  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mifffat-irepel- 
ling  quality  of  tiie  mixture,  whidi  obviously  depends  on  the 
-smell.  It  is  formed  of  powdered  green  fflass  bottles,  scoria  of 
lead,  or  otiier  vitrified  materials,  which  are  found  to  adhere 
more  firmly  than  the  usual  metallic  oxides  or  earths  which 
are  employed  in  common  painting. 

A  strong  Autumnal  Crop  of  Red  and  White  Antwerp  fiasp- 
berries  has  .been  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Meams,  gardener  to 
W.  Hanbury,  Esq.  at  Shobden  Court  in  Her^rdsfaire^  by 
the  following  management :  —  iKIn  May^  removek  the  young 
iruit^bearing  shoots  fix>m  the  canes,  leaving  in  som^  cases  one 
or  two  eyes,  in  others  cutting  them  clean  off.  Under  either 
plan,  they  soon  show  an  abundance  of  vigorous  shoots,  fre- 
quendy  three  or  four  fi*om  each  eye,  which  produce  plenty  of 
blossoms  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  on  these. a  good  crop 
of  fine  raspberries  is  borne  in  Augustpwben  all  the  r^^ular 
produce  on  the  plants  not  tiius  tre^ed  is  consumed." 

7)k  (>qp  of  Onions  at  Thirkleby  Hall  in  Yoricshire  was 
Gontinudly  lost,  in  consequence  of  their  being  attacked  by  the 
grub  when  half  grown.  Mr.  Elias  Hildyara,  knowing  that 
spontaneous  production  can  only  take  place  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth,  and  consequentiy  that  the  seeds  and  eggs  of  insects 
will  remain  dormant  when  buried  to  a  certain  deptii,  trenched 
his  ground  so  as  to  effect  that'  object  It  is  almost  unne- 
.oessary  to  observe  that  he  found  die  same  plan  equally  efiec- 
tive  in  reducing  to  a  dormant  state  the  larvas  that. used  to 


feed  nfwii  his  gwlic  and  shallots.  Like  oor  ocHrrMxNideiit 
Mr.  Rose  (6ar</.  Mag^  vok  ii.  p.  274. )»  Mr.  Hildyarasowsisi 
drflb  dght  inches  apart,  and  thins  the  pkutts  and  stirs  the 
ground  three  or  finir  inches  deep  tvriee  'or  thrice  dming  their 
growth. 

Hie  Matting  of  the  JarganeUe^  Ixmguevillej  Windfior^  Great 
Yair,  and  such  like  Pearij  Sir  George  Mackenzie  finib  is  re«> 
tarded  by  gathering  them  before  they  are  ripe. 

A  'veryJvU  Crap  of  Pears  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  John 
Fidier,  of  Wavendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  from  trees  iii^iidi 
before  had  not  borne  at  all^  by  twisting  and  breaking  doim 
the  young,  shoots  (^.  51.)  late  in  theatttuan,  when  tw  wood 


had  become  tough,  and  after  the  sap  had  retreated.  Mr.  Fisher 
found  this  practice  succeed  with  branches  on  which  ringing 
had  been  tried  without  success,  and  states  that  the  pendent 
branches  continue  perfectly  heakhy,  which  gives  the  plan 
some  apparent  advantage  over  rin^png.  Of  course,  breaking 
and  twisting  shoots  or  branches  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  blossom  buds,  when  performed  after  the  sap  has  retreated, 
will  not  be  attended  with  the  desured  result  till  the  second  suc- 
ceeding spring.  A  plan  which  from  theory  we  should  prefer 
is,  ^ring  down  the  younff  shoots  in  a  completely  pendent 
direction  about  or  soon  after  midsummer;  and  this  plan  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  befaig  applicable  to  standard  trees, 
which  the  breaking  aiid  twisting  mode  can  hardly  be,  unless 
in  very  sheltered  situations.  No  artificial  plan  of  inducing 
finitfolness,  however,  not  even  ringing,  is  worth  much,  with  a 
view  to  general  adoption ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  what  may  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  difficulty. 
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'  Passifloras  are  fcmnd,  by  Mr.  W.  Mowbray,  ffardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Mountmorris,  at  Arley  Hall,  not  to  nruit  so  well 
when  set  with  their  own. pollen,  as  when  set  with  the  pollen  of 
other  species  promiscaously*  P.  raoem6sa  and  P.  al^  fruited 
freely  by  using  each  other's  pollen,  but  would  not  fruit  at  all 
when  each  was  limited  to  thai  of  its  own  stamens.  The  fhiit 
of  P.  alkta  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  pleasant  flavour,  and 
nearly  as  good  as  that  of  P.  quadranguliris,  though  not  quite 
so  large.  Tlie  great  advantage  of  P.  alsUa  is,  that  it  will 
thrive  and  fruit  where  the  other  will  not  live :  it  will  gi-ow 
planted  in  the  floor  against  the  back  wall  of  a  hotrhouse,  and 
trained  up  the  wall,  keeping  its  roots  quite  moist  P.  qua- 
dranguliris  seldom  does  much  good,  unless  when  planted  in  a 
comer  compartment  in  the  bark  bed. 

Red  and  White  Currants  are  preserved  on  the  tree,  in  the 
garden  of  James  Webster,  Esq.  at  Westham  in  Essex,  in  a 
very  perfect  and  fresh  state  till  the  middle  of  November,  or 
later,  by  being  covered  with  bunting  from  the  time  they  have 
ripened.  "  This  covering  is  found  to  keep  the  fruit  in  a  better 
state  than  mats.  The  free  admission  of  light  and  air  to  the 
tree  seems  to  be  beneficial.  It  is  necessary,  after  the  bunting 
has  been  fixed,  to  open  it  at  the  bottom  occasionally,  in  order 
to  remove  the  leaves  which  drop  from  the  bunches.  The- 
berries  should  be  well  ripened*  before  the  bunting  is  fixed, 
otherwise  they  will  shrink,  instead  of  remaining  plump  and 
full." 

10.  Report  on  the  *  Instruments  employ edy  and  on  the  Plan  of  a 
Journal  of  Meteorological  Observatioiu  hept,  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chigmick. 

11.  Journal  of  Meteorological  Observations,  made  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  during  the  Year  1826.  By 
Mr.  William  Beatiie  Boolli,  A.L.S. 
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•  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  reports  and  journals 
as  the  present,  must  be  at  some  future  time,  after  a  great  many 
of  them  have  been  made,  after  a  great  many  facts  have  been 
collected,  and  after  they  have  b^n  generalised  by  a  mind 
devoted  to  the  subject  These  papers  occupy  thirty-five  pages, 
but  the  only  useful  part  of  them  that  we  can  extract  is  the 
names  of  xht  makers  of  the  instruments  employed  and  the 
form  of  the  tables,  which  may  be  useful  to  readers  in  the 
country  who  c(Hitemplate  meteorological  journals.  We  think 
than  highly  useful  in  gardens,  by  inducing  habits  of  observ- 
ation ana  accuracy  in  young  gardeners. 

Newman's  Barometer,  I>Emiel's  Hygrometer,  Rutherford's 
Thermometer,  made  by  Mr.  Newman,  Howard's  Rain-gauge^ 
made  also^  we  suppose,  by  Mr.  Newman. 

The  objects  to  be  recorded  are, 

**  Firstly.  The  state  of  the  barometer,  hygrometer,  and 
weather,  at  three  periods  of  observation ;  viz.  morning,  noon, 
and  night. 

^  Secondly.  The  maximum  and  minimum  of  temperature 
in  each  day,  distinguishing  the  temperature  of  radiation  from 
the  common  temperature  of  the  lur. 

"Thirdly.  The  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.' 

"  Fourthly.  The  amount  of  rain. 

«  Fifthly.  {General  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  weather 
daring  each  month,  with  the  means  of  all  the  daily  observatbns, 
showing  the  mean  pressure,  mean  temperature,  mean  dew 
point,  meai* force  of  vapour,  mean  degree  of  dryness,  mean 
degree  of  moisture,  the  least  observed  degree  of  moisture,  the 
maximum  and  minimum  of  temperature,  both  of  the  atmo- 
^  sphere  and  of  radiation ;  the  direction  of  the  wind,  showing 
the  number  of  days  it  blows  fi-om  particular  quarters." 

The  manner  in  which  the  book,  or  journal,  is  ruled  and 
kept,  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  and  the  preceding  page. 
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The  barometer  was  also  unusuaUy  high  for 
tfaeseaaon. 
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12.  On  OratAe,  «te  Varieties  and  CMvaium.  By  Mr.  WSIiaiii 
Townsendy  Under-Gardener  in  the  KHchen^Garden  Defnitment 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  ChiBwicL 

The  Garden  Orache,  or  Mountain  Spinach,  ^triplex  {A^ 
privative,]  trepho^  to  nourish;  insipid  food)  hort^nsis,  Ar- 
roche  des  Jardins,  is  more  attended  to  in  France  than  in 
Britain.  In  the  former  country  it  is  used  alcMie,.  and  also 
mixed  willi  sorrel,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  addi^  of 
the  latter.  The  quali^  of  the  spinach  yielded  by  the  oraehe 
is  fiur  inferior  to  that  of  the  common  spinach,  «nd  even  of  the 
New  Zealand  spinach,  Tetrag^nia;  but,  the  oraehe  being  a 
tall-growing  plant,  its  leaves  are  produced  so  abundantly 
during  the  whole  summer,  that  a  few  plants  yield  sufficient 
produce  for  a  small  familv. 

The  sorts  described  by  Mr.  Townsend  are^  the  White, 
Red-stalked  White,  Green,  Red-stalked  Green,  Lurid  Purple, 
and  Red.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  culture  of 
these  plants.  Sow  early  in  spring  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  and 
afterwards  thin  out  the  plants  ^till  they  are  two  feet  distant 
in  the  rows ;  or,  what  is  better,  sow  in  a  bed  or  pot,  and  tnms- 
plant  at  the  above  distances.  A  second  sowing  about  the  end 
of  June  will  insure  a  succession  of  leaves,  and  the  size  and 
succulency  of  these  will  of  course  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
richness  and  moisture  of  the  soil. 

13.  On  planting  the  Moist  alluvial  Banks  of  Rivers  toith  Fruit 
Trees.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  ]3y  Mr.  John  Robert- 
son,  F.H.S. 

The  low  alluvial  soils  through  which  rivers  frequently  pass 
are  known  to  be  fevourable  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  unless 
in  cases  where  they  are  subject  to  protracted  inundations,  which 
chill  the  soil,  rot  the  roots,  and  canker  the  branches.  Mr, 
Robertson  had  a  thriving  orchard  on  the  margin  of  a  river  not 
liable  to  overflow  its  banks,  but,  in  consequence  of  some  mill- 
weirs  being. built  across  it,  the  water  was  raised  to  such  a 
height  as  to  keep  the  soil  of  the  orchard  in  a  constant  state  of 
saturation.  The  trees  aoon  became  cankered,  and  began  to 
decay;  but,  being  determined  to  maintain  an  orchard  there, 
Mr.  Robertson  formed  the  ground  into  high  ridges  or  banks, 
with  water  ditches  between,  planting  the  trees  abng  the  tops 
of  the  banks.  They  grew  rapidly,  and  produced  abundantlv, 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  roots  ^*  always  necessarily 
protruding  to  the  surface,  where  they  receive  more  immediately 
the  direct  influence  of  the  air,  rain,  and  sun,  and  other  agents 
conducive  to  vegetation."   Almost  every  drinking  pond  in  the 


ooDBtry  ftflSnds  a  pro^f  thai  the  neighbourhood  of  water  ex* 
posed  to  the  m  is  not  injurious  to  trees,  provided  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow  be  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  water. 
It  would  appear,  from  Mr.  Robertson's  experi^ioe,  and  the 
▼igoroQs  growth  of  fruit  trees  on  the  canal  banks  in  Holland,  as 
iftoticed  in  NeilPs  very  interesting  Hortiaitural  Tour  (p.  260.), 
that  firuit  trees  so  situated  will  thrive  and  bear  abundantly, 
with  less  bulk  of  soil  for  their  roots,  than  under  the  ordinary 
circunistances  of  soil  without  exposed  water.  Water,  in  con- 
tact with  air,  becomes  more  or  less  impregnated  by  it,  and 
may,  in  that  state,  afford  to  plants  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
oxygen,  the  vital  principle  both  of  plants  and  animab. 

H*  On  J)aUia$.  By  Mr.  William  Smith,  Under-Gardener  in  ^he 
Arboretum  Department  of  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick. 

Hie  greatest  improvement  in  the  culture  of  dahlias  has  been 
the  production  of  dwarfs.  *'  For  these  desirable  kinds  of  dahlias, 
we  Me  principally  indebted  to  William  Wells,  Esq.  His 
gardener,  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  possessing  dtie  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  he  wished  his  productions  to  possess,  has  succeeded 
in  raising  sorts  which  combine  dwarnshness  with  early  and 
abundant  iQowerin^and  produce  blossoms  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful description.  They  begin  flowering  in  June,  when  not 
above  a  foot  high,  and  continue  to  blossom  in  constant  succes- 
sion, till  the  autumn  frosts  divest  them  of  their  beauty ;  they 
seldom  exceed  threp  feet  in  height,  and  some  bre  even  more 
dwarf.'' 

The  varieties  of  the  dahlia  are  as  endless  as  those  of  the 
garden  ranunculus;  both  produce  abundance  of  seeds,  and 
of  both  it  may  be  said  that  no  two  seedlings  were  ever  found 
alike.  Mr.  Smith  remarks  that  *Va  few  of  the  double 
dahlias  which  were  raised  at  an  early  period'^ still. hold  a 
place  in  the  estimation  of  gardeners,  but,  in  general,  those  of 
a  few  years'  standing  have  yielded  their  places  to  a  younger 
progeny,  which  in  their  turn  may  be  deprived  of  their  station 
by  fresh  productions.  In  the  progress  of  improvement,  it 
may  be  hereafter  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  what  was 
considered  a  good  dahlia  at  the  present  period ;  this,  witl^out 
a  record  such  as  this  paper  will  fiimish,  would  be  impossible. 
Thus  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that,  in  drawing  up  descriptions 
of  the  best  flowers  of  the  present  day,  we  are  not  only  amusing 
contemporary  readers,  but  securing  informatiQn  to  mturity." 

Description  of  a  good  tknMe  Dahlia^ —^^  The  flower 
should  be  fully  double,  always  filling  the  centra;  the  florets 
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should  be  entire  or  nearly  so,  pointed  or  rounded,  reflexed, 
and  so  forming  a  gjobular  head,  regular  in  their  disposition, 
each  series  overlapping  the  other  backwards;  they  maybe 
either  plain  or  quilled,  but  never  distorted ;  if,  instead  of  being 
reflexed,  the  florets  are  recurved,  the  flower  will  be  equally 
symmetrical.  The  peduncles  ought  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  keep  the  blossoms  erect,  and  consequently  well  exposed  to 
view,  and  long  enough  to  show  the  flowers  free  of  the  leaves ; 
if  they  are  a  litde  pendulous  in  the  taller-growing  sorts,  they 
will  have  a.  more  elegant  appearance.  The  plant  ought  to 
flower  early  and  abundantly,  and  retain  its  characters  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  Bright  and  deep  velvety  colours  are 
most  admired.'' 

Fifly  tail  and  ten  dwarf  dahlias  are  described  and  arranged 
according  to  their  colours ;  and,  as  these  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  very  complete  collection,  we  shall  enumerate 
their  names  a^l  a  guide  to  purchasers. 

Tall  Dahlias. 


WJttte.    4 

1.  Dutch  White. 

2.  Agathe  Royal,  or  Agate  White. 

Uhc, 

3.  Grand  Alexander. 

4.  Apate  Imperial.. 

5.  Lilac  Striped. 

6.  Spring  Grove  Lilac. 

Light  Purple, 

7.  Ma  Favorite. 

8.  Specidsa. 

Dark  Purple.      J 

9.  Changeable  Purple. 

10.  Pulchra. 

11.  Well's  Atropurp Area. 

18.  Douglas's  Royal  Purple. 

19.  Purpi^ea  nigra. 

Morone,  or  Dark  PurpUth  Crinuon, 

14.  Morison. 

15.  Youne's  Crimson. 

16.  Sabini. 

17.  Hetherington's  Waratah. 

18.  Douglas's  Chancellor. 

19.  Douglas's  Superb  Crimson. 
SO.  Douglas's  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 
21.  Douglas's  Marquis. 

S9.  Young's  Flmbrikta. 
89.  Wells's  Crimson. 

Bright  PurpUth  CrimtotL 

24.  Douglas's  B^uty  of  England. 

25.  Douglas's  E'l^ans. 


26.  Miller's  Royal  Soverdgn. 
87.  Douglas's  Rub^. 
28.  Lee's  Mut4bihs. 
89.  Miller's  Ssns  Rival. 

Light  Crinuan, 
50.  L'Honneur  d'Anvers. 
91.  Dodonaeus. 
52.  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Deep  Scarlet,  or  Blood  Red. 
55.  Wells's  Insignis. 

94.  Miller's  Beauts  Supreme. 

95.  Middleton's  Sovereign. 

36.  Wells's  Eclipse. 

37.  Wells's  Sunflower. 

Pure  Scarlet 

98.  Wells's  Comet. 

99.  Wells's  Fulgida. 
Orange. 

Belvidere. 
Orange  Hog. 
Koning  Aza. 


40. 
41. 

42. 


49.  Wells's  Fawn-coloured. 

44.  Royal  Olive. 

45.  Camellu^ora. 

46.  Henriette. 

Yellow.  ^ 

47.  Sulphikrea  grandifldra. 

48.  Lut^Ia. 

49.  Sulphi^ea  specidsa. 

50.  Miller's  Straw-coloured. 
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DwAB^  Dahuas. 
Light  Purple,  Bright  Purpliih  Crimson. 

51.  WelIs?8FloribundiL  55.  Wells's  Bright  Purple. 

Monme,  or  Dark  Purp&ih  S6,  Wells's  Florib6nda  Dkna. 

Crimson^  ^7-  Wells's  Excellent. 

M;  Wells's  Victory.  Buff. 

$3.  Wells's  San^nea.  58.  Wells's  Gris-de-lin. 

54.  Wells's   Princess    Alexandrina     59.  Tendre  Agathe. 
Victoria.  Yelhw. 

6a  Wells's  Dwarf  YeUow. 

A  very  good  way  for  an  amateur  in  the  country  to  give  an 
order  to  ms  nurseryman,  is,  to  write  for  one  sort  of  each 
class,  and  that  sort  the  cheapest ;  sixteen  plants,  which  maybe 
purchased  for  less  than  4/.,  will  thus  give  a  very  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  entire  collection  in  the  Chiswick  garden. 

Mk*.  Smith  offers  nothing  new  on  the  cultivation  of  dahlias, 
unless  it  be  that  they  do  not  succeed  well  when  placed  more 
than  once  in  the.  same  soil,  "  and  that,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have 
them  always  in  one  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  soil, 
by  trenching  it  deeply  the  second,  and  taking  it  out  and 
replacing  it  the  third  and  succeeding  years.  It  will  seldom  be 
found  advisable  to  add  manure;  fresh  soil  is  all  that  is 
necessary.''  f 

In  a  postscript  it  is  observed  that  M.  Poiteau,  in  the  Bon 
Jardinier  for  1827,  has  described  115  sorts  of  dahlia,  the 
greater  number  of  which,  Mr.  Smith  thinks,  "  are  perhaps 
strangers  in  our  gardens.'*  Another  proof  of  the  endless  vari- 
ation-of  this  flower. 

15»  On  the  CuhixxOion  of  Camellias  in  an  open  Border,    In  a 
Letter  to  the  Secretary.    By  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison. 

A  double  red,  double  white,  and  double  striped  camellia 
have  stood  two  or  three  winters  in  ■  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
shrubbery  at  Wortley  Hall.  The  soil  is  a  brown  loam,  upon 
a  rocky  substratum.  We  saw  the  plants  in  October,  1826, 
and  found  them  healthy  bushes,  between  three  and  four  feet 
high ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  informed  us  that  they  flower  freely 
every  year,  firom  April  to  July.  The  white  variety  is  the  least 
vigorous  in  its  growth.  When  camellias  are  to  be  grown  in 
the  open  air,  Mr.  Harrison  recommends  the  choice  of  strong 
bushy  plants,  well  supplied  with  roots ;  to  loosen  the  fibres 
outside  of  the  balls,  and  spread  them  out  in  direct  lines  from 
the  ball,  so  as  they  may  push  forward  immediately  into  the 
soil  of  the  border ;  and  to  place  the  balls  so  low  that,  when 
the  soil  is  levelled,  the  tqp  of  the  ball  may  be  four  inches 
below  the  surface.     These  directions  we  know  from  experience 
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to  be  of  some  importance,  whether  camellias  are  tamed  out 
in  the  open  garden,  or  in  a  conservatory.  In  dry,  warm 
shrubberies  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  camellia  en- 
during our  winters. 

16.  *  -4  Method  qf  grotoinz  Crops  of  Melons  on  open  Borders.  By 
Mr.  William  Greenshiells,  KH.8.  Gardener  to  Richard  Benyon 
de  Beauvoir,  Esq.  F.H.S.  at  Englefield  House,  In  Berkshire. 

The  mode  of  growing  cucumbers  on  ridges  or  shallow  beds 
of  half-spent  dung,  in  the  open  air,  is  well  known  to  gardeners  ; 
and,  in  warm  situations,  melons  may  be  gi*own  in  the  same 
manner.  The  sorts  grown  by  Mr.  Greenshields  were,  the 
Black  Rocks,  Scarlet  Rocks,  Green-fleshed,  Netted,  and 
Early  Cantaloup.  The  seeds  of  the  first  crop  were  sown  about 
the  middle  of  March,  in  pots,  in  a  cucumber  fran)e,  and  the 
bed  or  ridge  was  prepared  in  the  first  or  second  week  in  May^ 
four  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  higher  at  the  back  or  north  side 
than  in  front  Hand-glasses,  with  two  or  three  plants  in  each, 
are  placed  four  feel  apart,  along  the  centre  of  the  bed.  Very 
little  air  is  given  till  the  plants  have  filled  the  glasses,  but, 
when  these  appear  to  get  crowded  with  vines,  the  glasses 
are  raised  up,  and  the  plants  aUpwed  to  grow  out  in  the 
manner  of  ridged  cucumbers.  *^f  the  vines  are  very  thick, 
a  few  of  the  weakest  may  be  pinched  off,  and  the  top  of  each 
leading  shoot  or  vine  removed.  No  more  pruning  will  be 
necessary  for  the  season.  Setting  the  Iruit  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  quite  unnecessary.'' 

To  have  handsome  firuit,  not  more  than  one  or  two  should 
be  left  on  a  plant  They  will  begin  to  ripen  about  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  continue  to  be  produced  through  that 
month,  and  part  of  September.  To  prolong  the  season,  seeds 
may  be  sown  three  weeks  later,  planted  out  like  the  first  crop, 
and,  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  firosty  nights,  a  cucumber 
fi:'ame  and  sashes  may  be  placed  over  them.  ^'  By  this  means 
tolerably  good  melons  may  be  had  till  the  end  of  October." 

17*  Notice  of  Fixte  Varieties  qfPearSi  received  Jrom  Jersey  in  ike 
Year  1826.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  &c.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  the  Garden. 

The  sorts  are,  the  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
I>oyenn6  gri%  Doyenne  panach^  Beurr6  d'Arembergi  known 
to  be  of  first  rate  excellence. 

18.  Upon  the  CuUure  of  the  Prinn*  Pse^do'Cerdsuif  or  Chinese 
Cherry.    By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Pk^s. 

**  This  cherry  was  introduced  fi-om  China,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Brooks,  of  Bairs  Pond,  in  1819,  and  he  presented  a  plant  of 
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k  in  1822  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  In  the  year  1824,  it 
produced  a  crop  of  fruit  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Chiswick 
ffArden,*  which  ripened  within  fifty  days  from  the  time  the 
blossoms  opened.'' 

Mr.  Knight  thinks  it  may  ultimately  become  an  acquisition 
of  considerable  value*  Some  attempts  by  him  to  propagate  it 
by  budding,  and  from  seeds,  fiiiled,  as  did  also  an  ^^  intention 
to  have  obtained  a  very  early  crop  of  cherries,"  by  his  going 
from  home  a  few  days  at  the  time  he  **  proposed  to  mtro- 
duce  the  plant  into  the  pine  stove."  Mr.  Knight  observed 
that  this  dierry  put  out  very  numerous  roots  from  the  bases 
of  its  young  branches,  similar  to  those  often  emitted  in  moist 
hot-houses  by  the  vine ;  he  thence  inferred  that  it  might  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and,^having  planted  some,  he  states : 
^'  I  have  proved  that  plants  may  te  thus  raised  with  perfect 
faciUty." 

19.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Pinenmfde*     By  Mr.  James  Dall,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  HardWicke,  F.H.S.  at  Wimpole. 

The  soil  used  by  Mr.  DaU  is  brown  loam,  two  and  a  half 
parts,  leaf  mould  one  part,  and  sheep's  dung  reduced  to 
earth  one  part  Bottom  heat  88^  to  100^;  atmospherical 
heat  during  nights  60^  to  70°,  during  sunshine  fiom  12^  to 
15^  higher.  Suckers  potted  in  June,  in  pots  five  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  were  shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger  in 
October;  agHin  shifted  in  March,  and  the  earA  shaken  from 
the  roots;  shifted  in  the  July  following;  and,  in  the  October 
of  th^  second  year,  ^hifl;ed  into  the  pots  destined  for  them  to 
fruit  in.  ^'  The  size  of  the  pots  at  this  shifting  was  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep."  After 
renewing  their  bark-bed,  the  pots  are  plunged  little  more 
than  half  their  depth,  and  some  time  afterwards,  when  there 
is  no  dan&;er  of  burning  the  roots,  fresh  dry  tan  is  filled  in 
between  Uie  pots  as  hi^  as  their  tops,  ^^or  the  more  safe 
and  expeditious  manner  of  filling  tan  round  the  pots  that  are 
partiy  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  as  here  stated,  a  pipe  or 
funnel  made  of  sheet-iron  is  used ;  the  mouth  that  receives  the 
tan  is  fifteen  inches',  and  the  lower  end  four  and  a  half  inches' 
diameter,  with  two  handles  fixed  to  it,  so  that  the  operator 
easily  holds  it  while  a  lad  is  filling  in  the  bark  from  a  flower- 
pot." '  The  water  used  for  watering  the  plants  is  never  less 
than  80*^  or  85°;  in  warm  weather  they  are  watered  over- 
head. Always  after  shifting  the  plants  are  shaded  during 
the  heat  of  ti^  day  for  at  least  a  fortnight.     The  deep  pots 
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and  the  funnel  for  filling  in  tan  are  new  features,  and  the 
whole  system  has  the  great  merit  of  simplicity. 

20.  On  forcing  Asparagus,    By  Mr.  James  Dall,  Gardener  to  the 

Earl  of  Hardwicke,  F.H.S.  at  Wimpole. 

Hot-beds  are  formed  of  leaves  instead  of  duns,  and  the 
plants  are  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  attached  to  mem ;  the 
rest  is  routine. 

21.  Observations  on  forcing  Gordetk  Rhubarb.  By  Mr.  William 
Stothard,  Under-Gardener  in  the  Experimental  FVuit  and 
Kitchen  Garden  Department  of  the  Garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Chiswick. 

The  essence  of  this  paper  was  given  by  us  at  the  time  it 
was  read.     {Gard.  Mag.j  vol.  ii.  p.  356.) 

22.  Account  of  some  remariable  HoUy  Hedges  and  Trees  in  Scot^ 

land.    By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Secretary. 

In  a  journey  which  Mr.  Sabine  made  in  Scotland,  in  the 
autumn  of  1825,  so  far  from  finding  the  country  without  trees, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  ^'  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
size  of  the  holly  hedges  and  trees,"  especially  the  following :  — 

At  Tynninghami  East  Lothian,  are  2952  yards  of  nolly 
hedge,  in  different  lengths,  of  difierent  heights  of  from  10  to 
25  feet,  and  of  widths  from  9  to  13  feet  These  hedges, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  *^  are  regularly  clipped  in  each 
year,  in  April  f  the  work  occupying  the  time  of  five  labourers 
about  three  weeks.  The  hedges  are  kept  with  an  even  ex- 
terior, and  contracted  towards  the  top.  They  are  carefully 
protected  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  and  especially  from  sheep, 
which  are  very  fond  of  the  bark,  shoots,  and  young  leaves  ojf 
the  holly.  They  are  planted  on  raised  banks,  which  in  most 
cases  are  kept  dry  by  ditches  on  one  or  both  sides.  The  soil 
in  which  the  most  vigorous  growth  is  apparent  is  a  deep 
light  loam.  The  plants  do  not  grow  so  luxuriantly  when  it 
is  either  sand  or  clay,  and  less  well  when  it  is  moist  with  a 
retentive  subsoil.  The  object  of  the  banks  and  ditches  here 
noticed,  was  to  keep  the  roots  dry  and  well  drained."  The 
largest  single  holly  at  Tynningham  measures  5  feet  3  inches  in 
circumference,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  stem  is  clear 
of  branches  to  14  feet  high,  and  the  total  height  of  the  tree 
is  54  feet.  The  hedges  were  for  the  most  P^^  planted  in 
1712. 

At  CoUinton  Houses  near  Edinburgh,  are  holly  hedges 
which  exceed  those  of  Tynninsham  in  size  as  well  as  age^ 
though  not  of  such  extended  length.     They  are  supposed 
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to.  hate  been  planted  in  1670  and  1680,  are  in  vigorous 
health,  and  clipped  and  pruned  once  in  every  three  years. 
<<  The  extent  of  the  hedges  altogether  is  1120  feet,  those 
on  the  sides  of  the  grass  walk  being  200  feet  each ;  the 
eastern  and  western  hedges  of  the  gaitlen  nearest  the  house 
are  each  170  feet;  the  eastern  and  western  hedges  of  the 
£Eurthe8t  garden  'are  each  190  feet  Their  breadth  at  the 
bottom  is  15  feet,  which  diminishes  to  2  feet  at  the  top* 
The  height  varies  from  25  to  28  feet,  but  appears  from  below 
to  be  very  even,  not^cithstanding  the  difference.  They  form 
a  beautiful  and  secure  protection  to  the  gardens,- of  which 
that  next  the  pleasure-grounds  is  planted  with  American  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  tne  other  with  deciduous  shrubs^" 

At  MoreduUf  near  Edinburgh,  is  a  holly  hedge  planted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  Sir  .James  Stewart,  Bart. 
It  is  S78  feet  long,  '20  feet  high,  9  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 

4  feet  wide  at  top.  I^  is  annually  pruned  and  brought  into 
shape  with  hedge  shears. 

At  Hopetoun  Houses  near  Queensberry,  are  some  very  fine 
single  holly  trees ;  the  largest  is  50  feet  high,  and  has  a  clean 
trunk  of  20  feet,  measuring,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground^ 

5  feet  8  inches  in  circumference.  Several  are  of  equal  height, 
with  trunks  of  from  10  to  20  feet  long ;  some  are  variegated, 
but  these  are  rather  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Ai  Gordon  Castle,  near  Fochabers,  in  Banffshire,  on  an  ex- 
tensive bank  facing  the  west,  are  a  great  number  of  hollies, 
and  also  birches,  geans,  ashes,  and  alders,  apparendy  of 
spontaneous  growdi.  "  Few  of  the  hollies  stand  single ; 
several  appear  to  spring  from  the  same  root,  as  if  they  had 
shot  up  from  the  stump  after  the  original  tree  had  been  cut 
down,  and  many  grow  very  close  together,  forming  jointly  a 
grand  mass.  The  stumps  of  the  former  trees  are  in  some  in« 
stances  perceptible,  and  in  others,  the  earth  on  the  sloping 
parts  of  the  bank  having  fallen  away  from  the  roots,  shows  the 
origin  of  the  present  growth  to  have  been  the  original  stock. 

*'  One  group,  where  the  bank  is  rather  flat,  consists  of  fifty* 
five  trees,  growing  in  a  spot  not  quite  154  feet  in  circumie* 
rence ;  and  tlie  girth  of  these,  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
from  3  feet  6  inches  to  18  inches.  There  are  altogether  7S 
groups  of  holly  trees,  the  trees  forming  which  are  in  number 
508;  and  of  these  87  have  trunks,  free  from  branches,  from 
8  to  14  feet  high,  and  are  from  S  to  4^  feet  in  ^irth,  at  six  feet 
from  the  ground :  four  are  larger,  two  girthing  5  feet  10  inches, 
one  4  feet  10  inches,  and  one  4  feet  3  inches,  at  the  above 
height     At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bank,  where  the 
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slope  \b  small}  it  is  cOTered  by  smaller  boffies^  jaoDpiiig  90 
ducicly  toffedier  that  a  man  cannot  pass  ihroisg^  mem;  UMrf 
appear  to  nave  arisen  from  seed,  and  are  of  younger  growth 
than  the  others ;  they  exceed  100  in  noraber,  but  none  are 
mcNre  than  2  feet  in  girth.  On  the  flat  ground  adjoioinff  the 
bottom  of  the  southern  part  of  the  bank,  some  hdues  of  large 
dimensions  grow,  the  measurement  of  the  two  best  of  which 
is  ai^  follows :  — ^  First,  53  ft.  high ;  girth  at  the  rodt,  7  ft.  5  in.^ 
at  six  feet,  5  ft.  7  in. ;  height  to  branches,  10  ft:.  6  in. :  second^ 
48  ft.  9  in.  high ;  girth  at  the  root,  4  ft.  9  in. ;  at  six  feeCy 
4  fl>.  9  in. ;  height  to  branches,  8  ft;.  6  in.  The  first  of  these 
trees  divides,  after  the  above  height,  into  three  large  branches ; 
the  second  into  two  branches.  A  few  of  the  hollies  on  the 
bank  are  nearly  as  tall  as  the  above. 

'^  The  alders  have^  when  viewed  at  a  distance^  venr  much  the 
appearance  of  oaks.  The  dimensions  of  three  or  tbem  are 
as  follows :  •—  One,  71  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  4  in.  in  girth ;  one^ 
61^  ft.  high,  and  7  ft:.  4  in.  in  girth ;  on^  58  ft.  high,  and 
8  R.  in  girth ;  the  girths  being  ti^en  at  from  five  to  six  feet 
fix>m  the  ground. 

'  ^<  There  is  no  record  existing  relative  to  these  singular  trees^ 
nor  any  account  of  their  age :  none  have  been  felled,  except- 
ing  those  which  have  exhibited  symptoms  of  decay,  within  the 
knowledge  of  any  person  now  alive." 

2S.  An  Account  of  a  Plan  of  heating  St&oes  by  means  <^Hot  JVater, 
employed  in  the  Garden  of  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq.^FM.S.  By  Mr. 
William  Whale,  Gardener  to  Mr.  Bacon. 

After  twenty  years'  experience  in  forcing,  both  with  brick 
flues  and  steam,  Mr.  Whale  gives  ^^  the  preference  to  the 
method  Mr.  Bacon  has  adopted  of  headng  his  houses  with 
hot  water." 

<^  Brick  flues  are  subject,  from  their  numerous  joints,  and 
the  mortar  cracking,  to  give  out  at  times  a  sulphureous  gas 
which  is  injurious  to  plants ;  and  even  with  two  fire«places, 
in  a  bouse  forty  or  fifty  feet  lonff,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up 
en  equal  temperature  in  the  whole  length.  The  houses  get 
overheated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fire-place,  and  it  is 
difiicult  to  maintain  a  proper  warmth  at  the  extremities  of  the 
flues. 

*^  Steam  may  do  very  well  on  a  large  scale,  and  where 
there  is  constant  attention  to  the  fire  both  day  and  night; 
but  the  objections  are,  the  great  expense  of  a  steam-boiler, 
and  the  apparatus  belonging  to  it;  the  frequent  repairs  that 
are  required,  and  the  necessary  attention  to  the  fire,  which  is 
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as  great  upcm  a  small  scale  as  uppn  a  laree  one.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a  greater  risk  of  explosion  in  a  hot^hoilse  steam- 
boiler  than  in  that  of  a  steam-engine;  for  steam-enffines 
generally  have  persons  properly  instructed  to  manage  mem^ 
but  gardeners  or  their  assistants  cannot  be  so  competent. 

**  The  heating  with  hot  water  has  none  of  the  objections  I 
have  mentioned  as  belonging  to  flues  and  steam,  llie  appa- 
ratus is  simple,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
boiler  has  only  a  loose  wooden  cover,  and  no  safety  valves  are 
required.  The  fuel  consumed  is  very  moderate;  and,  when 
once  the  water  is  heated,  very  little  attention  is  wanted,  for  it 
retains  its  heat  for  many  hours  after  the  Are  has  gone  out.''    Cn 

Mr.  Bacon  had,  in  1822,  put  this  mode  of  heating  in  prac- 
tice on  a  small  scale,  at  his  seat  at  Abeamen,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  distinguished  architect,  had,  at 
his  residence  of  Grove  End,  constructed  a  model  of  a  similar 
apparatus,  without  at  the  time  having  any  communication  with 
Mr.  Bacon,  with  which  he  tried  the  experiment  successfidly. 
The  garden  at  Elcot  contains  four  houses  for  vines  and 
peaches,  and  also  a  pine  pit  heated  with  hot  water,  and  Mr» 
Whal6  ffy^s  the  vinery  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  is  ^cted. 
yC  ^*  The  house  i:^T.  52.  and  59.)  is  forty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  ] 
wide  inside,  heated  by  a  boiler  (a),  placed  in  a  recess  in  the 


centre  of  the  back  wall :  the  fire-place  under  the  wall  is  got 
at  from  a  back  shed  (6).  Tlie  boiler  is  two  feet  six  inches 
long,  one  foot  six  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  deep* 
From  the  end  of  the  boiler  proceed,  horizontally,  four  cast- 
irbn  pipes  of  three  and  a  half  inches'  diameter  (c) :  two  of  them 
are  joined  to  the  boiler  just  above  the  bottom,  and  the  other 
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two  directly  above  these,  and  just  below  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water.  The  house  is  divided  by  glazed  partitions  into  three 
compartments  {d  ef)^  for  the  convenience  of  forcing  one  part 
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without  the  other.  The. middle  compartment  is  two  lights  in 
widthi  and  the  other  two  have  four  lights  each.  The  pipes 
from  the  boiler  go  horizontally  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where 
one  upper  and  one  lower  pipe  branch  to  the  east  compartment, 
and  other  two  pipes  to  the  west,  and  are  carried  to  the  ends 
of  the  house  along  the  sides  of  the  flues,  where  they  unite  to 
cast-iron  reservoirs  at  each  end  of  the  house  {g  g) ;  which  re- 
.  servoirs  are  each  three  feet  six  inches  long,  one  foot  six  inches 
wide,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  deep,  having  iron  covers. 
These  reservoirs  are  filled  with  water,  that  communicates,  by 
means  of  the  pipes,  with  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

^^  When  the  boiler,  pipes,  and  reservoirs  are  filled,  and  a  fire . 
lighted  under  the  boiler,  the  heated  water,  ascending  to  the 
top  of  the  boiler,  forbes  its  way  along  the  upper  pipes  to  the 
reservoirs,  the  cold  water  finding  its  way  back  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler  through  the  under  pipes ;  and  the  circulation  con- 
tinues regular  as  long  as  there  is  any  heat  under  the  boiler,  the 
hot  water  flowing  through  the  upper  pipes  to  the  reservoir,  and, 
as  it  cools,  returning  back  to  the  boiler  through  die  under  pipes. 
I  have  repeatedly,  after  the  water  has  been  heated,  immersed 
a  thermometer  in  the  reservoirs  at  the  ends  of  the  house,  and 
have  only  found  a  difierence  of  three  or  four  degrees  between 
that  and  the  water  in  the  boiler.  *  It  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  water  boil ;  and,  if  the  fire  is  judiciously  managed,  no  steam 
will  be  raised,  and  no  water  wasted.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  examine  the  boiler  occasionally,  and  to  add  water  when 
any  has  evaporated.    . 
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.   ^  Valves  might  be  fixed  in  the  boiler,  pipes,  and  resenroirs,    \ 
for  letting  steam  into  the  house,  if  required ;  but  that  would     1 
induce  the  necessity  of  boiling  the  water,  and  it  has  not  been      \ 
done  here,  as  I  find  I  can  produce  all  the  steam  I  require      1 
with  little  trouble,  by  watering  the  pipes  with  a  watering  pot" 

^  I  am  persuaded  that  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  heat- 
ing, with  its  great  simplicity,  will  giver  satisfaction  to  every 
practical  gardener  who  has  an  opportunity  of  trying  it.  When 
once  the  water  is  heated,  and  the  fires  well  made,  ne  may  re- 
tire to  rest,  certain  that  the  pipes  ^ill  not  get  cold  during  the 
night,  but  retain  a  considerable  heat  in  the  morning."  n 

'■  ^ 

In  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  from  personal  observation,  we  have  lately  examined 
SGpie  hot-houses  at  Deepdene  and  Rooksnest  in  Surrey,  and 
Bickiey  Place  and  Sundridge.Park  in  Kent,  heated  by  water 
on  the  above  plan,  in  some  cases  with'  a  little  variation,  and 
the  conviction  on  our  mind  is  entirely  in  unison  with  the  opi- 
nion expressed  by  Mr.  Whale. 

At  Deepdene  an  orangery  is  heated  by  the  circulation  of 
the  water  through  iron  pipes  without  the  addition  of  a  cistern, 
the  reservoirs  of  heat  which  that  addition  would  supply  being 
considered  unnecessary.  At  Rooksnest  all  the  houses  and 
pits  were  heated  by  steam,  in  181Sf,  with  perfect  success;  biit 
no  sooner  wias  the  water  system  discovered  and  tried,  than  Mr. 
Turner,  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  steam,  discontinued 
the  use  of  the  steam-boiler,  and  adapted  the  steam-piper  to  the 
water  system  described  bv  Mr.  Whale.  On  die  evening  of 
September  27th,  we  exammed  two  pits  heated  in  this  way, 
and  marked  the  progress  of  the  circulation  of  the  heated 
water,  which  with  a  moderate  fire  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  two 
feet  in  a  minute.  On  returning  to  these  pits  in  the  following 
morning,  though  nothing  had  been  done  to  the  fire  after  nine 
o'clock  the  preceding  evening,  we  found  the  pipes  still  warm. 
The  gardener,  Mr.  Squib,  a  very  superior  cultivator,  who  has 
jGUed  nis  situation  at  Rooksnest  for  several  years,  and  had  ex- 
tensive experience  both  with  steam  and  smoke,  entirely  agrees 
with  Mr.  Whale  in  his  preference  of  the  water  system  to  every 
other. 

At  Bickiey,  near  Bromley,  two  houses  are  heated  by  water 
fi*om  one  boiler,  each  house  having  a  reservoir  at  die  end 
opposite  to  the  boiler ;  in  one  house,  the  pipes  used  are  of 
earthenware,  the  joints  cemented  with  Roman  cement,  and 
perfectly  watert^ht.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Wells,  of  superior 
abilities  in  his  profession,  and  of  some  of  whose  practices  we 
hope  to  render  an  account  at  some  future  time,  is  as  much  in 
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fiiTOur  of  water  as  Mr.  Sooib^  and  oonsklers  earthenwave  pi^ 
as  perfectly  sufficient,  ana,  perliaps,  in  some  cases,  superior  to 
meial,  from  the  genial  Chooffh  almost  invisible  moisture  whick 
exudes  through  the  pores  (tf  the  material. 
-  At  Sundridge  Park,  im  extensive  conservatory  and  twor 
vineries  are  heated  by  hot  water,  which  is  impelled  throoKh 
the  pipes,  to  a  certain*  extent,  by  the  expansive  power  of  me 
steam  in  the  boiler.  This  wqrk  is  bdieved  to  be  the  invention 
of  Count  Chabbanes;  it  is  very  ingenious,  and  deserves  to  be 
recorded  as  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  progress  of  beating  by 
hot  water;  but  the  mode  described  by  Mr.  Wnale  is  so  superior^ 
so  much  more  simple  and  economical,  that  it  is  not  likely 
Chabbanes's  method  will  ever  be  repeated.  The  kitchen-gar- 
dener here,  Mr.  Thomson,  understands  both  methods  per^ 
fecdy,  prefisrs  that  of  Mr.  Whale,  and  has  constructed  a  model 
hr  heating  a  vinery  by  Mr.  Whak's  method,  where  the  pipes 
must  pass  under  a  too^ath  consideraUy  bdow  the  levd  <£ 
the  bcoler. 

As  the  water,  by  all  these  plans,  circulates  on  a  levd,  it 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  diat  this  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
success ;  but  a  uttle  r^ection  will  render  it  evident  that,  if  the 
height  which  the  water  stands  in  die  boiler  and  the  reservoiFa 
be  equal,  and  as  hidi  as  die  highest  part  of  the  pipes,  the 
circulation  between  mem  will  taike  place,  however  low  the 

Eipes  may  descend.    If  the  covers  of  the  boiler  and  reservoirs 
e  fixed  and  watertight,  a  perpendicular  pipe  from  each 
{J^.  54.  a  a),  kqpt  fiUed  to  the  prop^  height,  will  have  the 


same  effect  as  if  the  frill  dimensions  of  the  boiler  (b)  and  reseiv 
voir  (c)  had  been  so  extended.     The  pipes  between  a  boiler 


atod  reserroir  so  adjusted  may  be  oondoeted  in  any  direction^ 
and  ascend  and  descend  at  pleasure,  or  in  the  most  irrwidaf 
manner  {d  e)^  so  as  they  never  rise  higher  than  the  level  m  the 
water  in  the  boiler  and  reservoir  (a  a).  The  cold  water  pipe  {/) 
and  warm  water  pipe  (g\  provided  they  proceed  from  the 
bo3er  and  enter  the  reservoir,  the  former  lower  than  the  latter, 
may  be  placed  side  by  side  in  the  space  to  be  heated,  eithei^ 
nnder  the  path  of  a  hctrhouse  {h\  or  so  hi^  (i)  as  to  be  «3ut  of 
the  way  of  plants,  or  of  persons  waiidng  in  the  paUis.  Hence 
hot-walls  and  tike  diferent  floors  of  a  dwellinghouse  may  be 
heated  on  this  plan  with  the  same  fecility  as  hot-hooses,  pits^ 
or  frames.  For  example,  if  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney,  or 
Mr.  Ounter,  at  EarVs  Court,  acere  to  alter  tbAt  mode  of  faeat^ 
ing  from  that  of  steam  to  that  of  water^  as  their  boilers  ase 
considerably  above  the.levd  of  the  steam«pipes,  aU  diat  a^ould 
be  necessary  to  proonre  a  circtflatiion  of  water  in  these  pipes 
would  be  to  have  elevated  reservoir  tubes  at  the  extremities 
of  the  different  portions  of  their  range,  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  heating  separately.  These  pipes  need  not  be  above 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  may  be  so  bent  and  concealed  as 
not  to  obtrude  on  the  view,  or  in  the  slightest  d^ee  inter- 
fere with  effect  All  that  is  necessary  b  to  recollect  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  equal  pressure^  A  very  slight  perusal 
of  the  article  Hydrostatics,  in  No.  1.  of  the  Library  of  Use/id 
Knowledge  (8vo,  many  cuts,  6(2.),  will  explain  this  principle 
to  any  ^urdener  of  ordinary  capacity.  It  is  proper  to  state^ 
however,  that  this  mode  of  heating  will  always  be  carried 
into  efiect  at  least  cost  on  level  surfaces. 

It  is  a  oratifying  proof  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind  in 
Mr.  Turner  to  find  that  he  who  first  suggested  to  Messrs. 
Loddiges  the  advantage  of  heating  their  houses  by  steam,  and 
by  the  means  of  their  example  and  his  own,  has  mamly  oon^ 
Iributed  to  spread  that  mode  of  heating  throu^out  the  country, 
should  have  been  one  of  the  earhest  to  adopt  a  superior 
method.  To  give  the  system  diat  popukrity  which  it  de- 
serves, it  only  remains  for  Messrs.  I^oddiges  and  Mr.  Gnnter 
to  turn  their  steam-pipes  into  water-pipes ;  and  though  it  is 
not  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  will  be  so  firee 
in  adopting  alterations  as  m«i  of  fortune,  yet,  though  we  have 
never  spoken  to  either  of  the  parties  mentioned  on  the  sub* 
ject,  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  seeing  the  chance 
eftcted.  At  all  events,  we  are  certain  of  this,  that  steam  wiM 
never  again  be  employed  in  gardening,  as  a  medium  of  con* 
veying  heat.  If  all  those  who  now  employ  it  in  that  way  do 
not  adopt  the  water  ^frstem,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
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It  was  mentioned  to  us  by  Mr.  Wood  of  Deepdene,  a  gar- 
dener of  more  than  common  tdent,  taste,  and  industry,  that  a 
con'siderable  saving  of  fuel  was  obtained  by  this  mode  of  heat- 
ing. We  could  not  at  the  time  conceive  how  there  could  be 
much  difference  in  this  respect;  but,  on  since  looking  over 
some  papers  in  the  Mechanics  Magazine^  Nos.  211,  212,  and 
2 IS.,  by  Mr,  Gilman,  civil  engineer,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
this  may  be  accounted  for,  at  least  as  compared  with  heating 
by  steam,  from  the  circumstance  of  more  heat  being  frequently 
generated  to  boil  water,  than  the  water  in  that  state  can  take 
up.  In  heating  by  hot  water,  the  water  seldom  exceeds  150% 
and  at  that  temperature  it  would  appear  to  have  a  greater 
capacity  for  taking  up  heat,  than  either  in  a  cold  or  boiling 
state. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  two  hoases  in 
Mr.  Henderson's  nursery,  Edgeware  Road,  heated  in  the 
Elcot  manner,  and  have  learned  that  several  of  the  hot-houses 
at  Woodlands,  Blackheath,  the  Clapton  nursery,  and  other 
places,  are  fitting  up  for  the  same  method  of  heating.  —  Cond. 
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{Continued  from  p.  62.) 

4.  On  the  economical  Arrangement  of  Fruit  Trees  in  a  small  Garden. 
By  Mr.  John  Dick,  Gardener,  Ballendean. 

Plant  and  train  in  the  espalier  manner ;  the  rows  of  espa- 
liers north  and  south,  at  the  distance  of  eight  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  espalier  rails  five  feet  Plant  trees  upon  crab 
stocks,  at  twenty  feet  distance,  on  one  side  of  the  rails,  for  per- 
manent trees,  and  others  on  paradise  stocks,  at  fifteen  feet 
distance,  on  the  other  side  of  the  roils,  for  temporary  trees* 
The  ground  between  the  rows  will  produce  vegetables  of  much 
better  flavour  than  those  grown  under  the  shade  of  standard 
trees.  Mr.  Dick  has  given  a  dia^am,  showing  that  the  sha- 
dow produced  by  an  espalier  rail,  five  feet  high,  in  latitude 
66^  J  on  the  Sd  of  September  at  noonday,  will  not  exceed  eight 
feet,  the  distance  between  his  rows  of  trees.  He  gives  this 
diagram  because  ^^  some  persons  might  be  afraid  of  the  sun's 
shadowing  the  espalier  rows  too  much ; "  but,  as  these  rows 
are  south  and  north,  no  shadow  will  be  produced  by  the  sun 
at  midday,  throughout  the  year.  The  diagram  is  therefore 
useless,  if  not  deceptive,  and  Mr,  Dick  should  rather  have 
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shown  what  shadow  would  be  thrown  by  the  one  row  of  trees 
on  the  other,  in  the  ripening  season  of  cherries  and  apples,  at 
ten  and  two  o'clock.  In  latitude  56^9  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, at  two  o'clock,  he  will  find  one  foot  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  west  side  of  each  row  in  shade,  and  of  course  this  breadth 
of  darkness  will  increase  from  that  time  till  sunset :  from  sun- 
rise till  midday,  the  proportion  of  the  east  side  of  each  row 
in  shade  will  gradually  diminish;  at  ten  o'clock  the  pro- 
portion in  shade  will  of  course  be  the  same  as  on  the  west  side 
at  two  o'clock.  We  mention  these  particulars,  not  as  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Mr.  Dick's  plan,  which  we  think  unobjection- 
able in  its  kind,  but  merely  to  show  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  shade  as  applied  to  it  The  Society's 
silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Dick,  "  for  devising  this  advan- 
tageous mode  of  arranging  dwarf  fruit  trees  in  a  garden." 

5.  Description  of  an  economical  Pit  for  presertnng  Vegetables 
and  Salads  during  Winter,  and  raising  early  Vegetables  and 
Salads  in  the  Spring,  By  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  Gardener  to 
Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart.,  Valleyfield. 

The  same  pit  which  is  described  in  the  Horticultural  Trcms^ 
actions^  and  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  voLii.  p.  414.,  and 
for  which  Mr.  Stewart  received  the  Caledonian  Society's  silver 
medal. 

6.  On  the  Utility  of  employing  Grass  Turfy  or  Stoard^  injbrfaard* 
ing  early  Crops  of  certain  Vegetables.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Bisset, 
Gardener  at  Methven  Castle. 

This  practice,  as  far  as  respects  early  peas,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Bishop.  {Gard.  Mag.y  voL  i. 
p.  126.)  Mr.  Bisset  raises  early  potatoes,  beans,  and  cauli- 
flower plants,  and  even  forces  strawberries,  in  the  same 
manner. 

**  The  turf  for  a  potato  crop  is  cut  into  pieces  of  about 
three  or  four  inches  square :  these  are  placed  in  a  close,  irre- 
gular manner,  over  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  only  one  tuber 
or  cutting  planted  in  each  piece  of  turf.  This  should  be  done 
•  about  the  middle  of  February;  and  by  the  time  the  potato 
plants  have  reached  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  indies,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  I'emove  them  to  a  sheltered  and 
south^aspected  border,  where  they  are  to  produce  thehr  crop. 
But  it  may  be  here  observed,  that,  as  the  application  of  bot- 
tom heat  is  in  this  instance  essentially  necessary,  another  de- 
sirable point  may,  without  any  additional  labour,  be  gained ; 
for,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  potato  plants  may  be  removed 
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with  safety,  and  transplanted  into  the  open  border,  a  part  o£ 
the  plants  may  be  left  in  the  pits,  in  sucn  a  manner  as  if  they 
had  been  planted  therein,  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing 
their  crop.  This  being  attended  to,  new  potatoes  may  be  had 
occasionally  for  the  table  after  the  middle  of  April;  whilst  a 
succession  from  the  same  plants  may  be  afforded  by  die 
middle,  or  towards  the  end,  of  May." 

Beansy  both  common  and  kidney,  may  be  raised  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  potatoes,  only  placing  three  or  four  seeds  on 
each  piece  of  turf. 

Ccadiflorooer  ptaiUs,  planted  on  pieces  of  turf  in  autumn,  will 
remove  with  much  greater  facility  in  the  following  springs  and 
therefore  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  remain  under  glass  till 
they  attain  a  larse  size,  and  then  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
open  border  without  checking  their  growth* 

"  Strawberries.  —  Upon  the  same  principle,  turf  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  the  forcing  of  strawberries,  by 
means  of  which  the  use  of  pots  might  be  altogether  dispensed 
with.  This  will  be  evident,  from  the  following  description. 
At  the  proper  season  of  planting  the  strawberries,  let  a  small 
piece  of  ground  be  formed  into  beds  about  four  feet  wide,  and 
a  quantity  of  turf  be  taken  and  cut  into  pieces  of  about  five  or 
six  inches  square,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  regular  manner 
over  the  surface  of  the  beds.  A  quantity  of  fresh  loam,  richly 
manured,  should  uniformly  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
turf,  previous  to  planting ;  and  in  order  to  furnish  large  stools, 
four  or  five  plants  should  be  separately  planted  in  each  piece 
of  turf.  This  may  be  done  to  best  advantage  in  the  early  part 
of  the  spring  season,  with  plants  taken  from  the  runners  of  the 
preceding  year ;  or,  it  may  otherwise  be  accomplished  with 
good  efiect  in  die  end  of  summer,  with  plants  selected  from 
the  runners  produced  the  same  year.  If  due  attention  be  paid 
to  watering  in  dry  weather,  the  plants  will  be  found  to  grow 
vigorously,  so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  autumn  season,  their 
roots  will  be  fxilly  established  in  the  turf,  and  they  may  there- 
fore be  removed  to  the  fcnrcing-pit,  with  nearly  as  little  injury 
done  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  planted  in  pots.  It  will  be 
readily  perceived,  that,  in  this^  case,  the  strawberry  plants,  with 
their  roots  in  possession  of  the  turf,  must  of  necessity  be 
planted  in  a  ball  of  earth  or  decayed  compost,  prepared  in  the 
forcing^pit  appropriated  for  that  purpose.-  In  regard  to  the 
kind  of  strawberry  fittest  for  our  purpose,  I  may  mentbi),  that 
among  the  various  kinds  that  I  have  yet  become  acquainted 
with,  I  consider  the  roseberry  the  most  valuable  for  the  turf 
mode:  though  it  can  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  be  the  earliest, 
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nor  the  best  in  point  of  flavour,  yet  it  is  a  strawberry  which 
invariably  yields  a  plentiiiil  crop  even  the  first  season  after 
plaiitingy  which,  independent  of  its  other  properties,  renders 
it  a  most  appropriate  strawberry  for  being  forced.  But  it 
may  nevertheless  be  stated,  that  all  such  kinds  of  strawberries 
as  are  capable  of  being  forced  with  advantage  in  pots,  may  be 
done  so  likewise  with  turf;  for,  if  it  be  taken  from  a  stiff  soil, 
it  will  last  for  two  years ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  it  will 
still  be  found  to  possess  its  adhesive  or  binding  properties." 

Annual JUmers  maybe  forwarded  on  turf  at  the  commence- 
ment of  summer,  and  transplanted  in  patches  in  the  flower-bor- 
ders at  any  stage  of  growth,  and  without  receiving  the  least 
check. 

"  The  same  practice  may  be  followed  with  the  more  tender 
kinds  of  stocks,  wallflowers,  &c.,  by  sowing  or  transplanting 
them  at  the  proper  season,  and  keeping  them  under  shelter 
daring  winter,  which,  in  the  following  spring,  may  be  removed 
and  planted  in  the  flower-borders  with  perfect  safety." 

Near  London,  where  turf  is  expensive,  and  even  difficult  to 
be  got  for  money,  pots  will  be  found  more  suitable  and  eco- 
nomical ;  but  in  the  country  Mr.  Bisset's  plan  promises  many 
advantages.  He  was  very  properly  rewarded  with  the  Society's 
silver  medal. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Britain. 

Curtiit  Botameal  Maganw,  or  Fhwer*Oarden  dispkofedf  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.    In  Svo  NumberB.  5$,  6d,  coknired ;  3s,  plain. 

No,  IX,  for  September ^  contains 
S762  to  2769.  —  TuUpa  steH^ta,  Stellated  East  /ru/umTTulip.  From  Ku- 
mana.  East  Indies,  by  Dr.  Wallich,  to  the  Liverpool  botanic  garden.  Green- 
house ;  but  will  probably  prove  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air.  ^  Cer- 
tunly  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our  gardens."  —  Cal^so  boreklis, 
Orcbidese.  Northern  parts  of  Europe  and  ^erica.  Deserving  a  place  in 
every  collection.  —  Octom^a  graminifolia ;  Orchidese.  An  epiphyte,  with 
a  creeping  rooting  stem,  and  much  of  the  habit  and  growth  of  a  tern.  From 
the  West  Indies  m  1797.  Stove ;  April ;  *'  and  the  blossoms  yield  a  delight- 
ful iragrance,  most  powerful  in  the  evening. — Trlxis  auriculkta ;  19  and  I, 
Compdsitae.  From  Mr.  Otto,  of  Berlin,  under  the  name  of  Perdfcium 
brasiu^nse.  —  Justfcia  ventricosa;  10  and  1,  and  ilcanthkces.  A  shrub 
from  Chioay  of  the  easiest  cidture  in  the  stove, — Eixdnymus  echinkta ; 
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Prickly^rttttoi  Spindle-wood.  A  shrub  from  Nepal,  climbing  to  a  great 
distance.  —  Witheringia  monUina,  St,  Lorenxo  Potato  ;  5  and  1,  and  So-- 
lanacese ;  the  iSblknum  montknum  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  and  S,  Laur^ntti  of 
Dr.  Mitchill,  who,  in  his  address  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
(reviewed,  p.  97.),  recommends  its  culture,  as  keeping  longer  than  the 
common  potato.  The  roots  are  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  yellow,  and 
of  a  good  flavour ;  employed  by  the  Indians  in  their  soups  and  ragouts,  and, 
according  to  Ruis  and  Pavon,  excellent  for  fattening  swine,  it  may  be 
cultivated  like  the  common  potato,  or  treated  like  a  common  green-house 
plant.  —  iis^m  canad^nse ;  1 1  and  1,  and  ^Iristolochito.  A  hardy  peren- 
nial from  North  America,  cultivated  in  England  before  1713,  and  deserving  a 
place  in  every  collection,  from  the  singular  construction  of  its  flowers.  From 
the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  root,  it  is  much  employed  in  Canada  and  Ca- 
rolina as  ginger.    It  flowers  from  April  to  July. 

Ko,  X.  for  October^  conttnnt 
2770  to  2776.  —  Banksta  integrifolia. -^  MirbMta  grandiflora;  Legu- 
minosse.' —  Hutehinsta  styldsa ;  Crudferae.  A  pretty  litde  plant  like  Ihiba. 
From  elevated  places  in  the  Neapolitan  mountains.  Flowers  in  March  and 
April  of  a  fine  purplish  rose  colour,  with  the  fragrance  of  the  Heliotrope. 
It  will  probably  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  alpines. — Oncfdinm 
pulch^um ;  OrcMdes.  Epiphytic.  Stove. — £fcllla  escuMnta  flore  ilbo. — 
Calceolaria  purpurea.  From  the  Cordilleras,  by  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  to  the 
Edinbui^h  and  Glasgow  botanic  gardens  in  1826.  Resembles  C.  corym- 
bosa  {Gard.  Mag^  voL  ii.  p.  187),  but  with  purple  flowers. — Gesneria  ver- 
ticfllata ;  Gesnfew.  "  Beautiful  and  graceful,"  and  •*  in  every  way  deserv- 
ing of  more  extended  cultivation."    Stove. 

Edwards* t  Bdamcal  Register.  Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F.L^.   In  Svo 
Numbers.   4s,  coloured. 

j^o,  CLL  for  September,  contains 
1089  to  1095. —  Gham  (from  geyo,  to  communicate  a  good  taste;  roots 
aromatic)  coccfneum;  12  and  1,  and  iSoskces.  An  "  extremely  beautiful, 
hard^  perennial,"  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Chile,  and  communicated  by  M. 
Balbis  of  Lyons  to  most  of  the  principal  gardens  of  Europe.  [One  of  the  finest 
hardy  herbaceous  jRoskceae  that  have  been  introduced  since  Potentflla  atro- 
sangulnea.]  Easy  culture. —  Grevillen/uniperina ;  4  and  1,  and  F^ot^ces. 
A  New  Holland  shrub,  with  the  aspect  of^  a  juniper  bush;  of  the  easiest 
culture. — 55syrinchium  cyan^m.  From  Kangaroo  Island,  by  Mr.  William 
Baxter,  collector  to  F.  Henchman,  Esq.  F.L.S.  H.S.~Cam^lta  Satdnqua 
flore  pl^no.  Mr.  William  Beattie  Booth,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  is  occupied  on  a  complete  history  of  Camellias.  —  Fitodmia 
fldmmea;  6  and  1,  and  Bromelioceo?.  A  noble  addition  to  the  genus  Pit- 
caimia.  From  Rio  Janeiro,  by  Mr.  William  Harrison,  **  to  whose  exertions 
we  owe  the  introduction  of  a  larger  number  of  rare  Brazilian  plants,  than 
to  those  of  any  other  individual."  Stove;  culture  of  the  pine-apple. — 
O'phrys  (ophrys,  eyebrow;  arched  form  of  the  calyx)  tenthredinffera 
var.  minor ;  Orchldese.  A  beautiful  little  plant,  from  hilly  places  in  Sicily 
and  other  places  upon  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  —  Vale- 
rianelia  cong^tsiy  Ciose^headed  Corn-Salad.  A  beautiful  annual.  ''The 
handsomest  species  of  the  genus ;  red  flowers ;  perfectly  hardy,  and  easily 
cultivated  in  the  open  border  of  the  flower-garden."  From  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  1826,  to  the  Horticultiiral  So- 
ciety.—  Cydamen  {ki/klas,  circular ;  root,  or  spiral  coil  of  the  flower-stalks 
when  the  seed  is  ripening)  p^rsicum  var.  lacinikum.  A  cut-flowered 
variety  of  Cyclkmen,  which  made  its  appearance  accidentally  among  some 
seedlmgs  in  the  garden  of  the  Countess  of  Sandwich  at  Hinchtngbrook. 
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No.  CLII.  for  October^  eotUmru 
1096  to  1102.— ikipJnus  polyphyllus.  (JSg.  55.)    One  of  fourteen  new 

species,  mostly  perennials,  discovered  by  Mr. 

David  Douglas  in  the  north-west  of  North 

America,  and  which  "  wiJl  prove  some  of  the 

most  valuable  additions  that  have  been  made 

to  our  garden  collections  for  many  year^.** 

A  noble  plant,  with  purple  flowers. — Ehrt  tm 

serrkta,  raised  by  Mr.  Colville,  from  seeds 

received  of  Prof.  Anthony  Todd  Thomst;ni, 

M.D.    Stove ;  peat  and  loam  ;  cuttings.  — 

PlecUanthus   austrklb;   Labikta.      Her!>a- 

ceous;  green-house. — Caloth&mnus  villoma  ; 

JMyrtkceaB.—C14rkiapulch^a.(^.  56.)  Uy 
Mr.  David  Do  u- 
gla8,to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Soci- 
ety. **  A  hardy  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
annual,  requiring  no  care  in  its  cultivution  ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet,  and  producing  its  singular  bright  rose-co- 
loured blossoms  fipom  May  to  September.  Whe- 
ther we  consider  the  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  managed,  the  curious  and  very  unusual  con- 
formation of  the  petals,  stamens,  and  stigma, 
or  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  this  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able hardy  annual  that  hat  latdy  been  intro- 
duced, except  the  Coreopsis   tinctoria." 

A'^mphodus  {ampki^  on  both  sides,  odotUy  a 
tooth ;  a  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  processes  of 
the  base  of  thevexillum^ovatus;  Legumindsse. 
From  Trinidad,  by  Lady  Hulse,  to  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  F.L.S.  H.S.  the  indefatigable  super- 
intendent of  the  apothecaries'  garden,  at  Chel- 
sea ;  an  excellent  and  benevolent  man,  with 
a  mind  of  ^eat  independence,  and  considerable  originality,  and  one  of 

the  best   fnends  of  young  gardeners. —  Terb^a  paniculkta.     A  hardy 
perennial  from  Virginia. 

Botanical  Cabinet,  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to  and  8vo  Parts.  5*.  and  2i.6d.r 
Part  CXXF,  for  September,  contcdru 
1 241  to  1250.  —  Platylobium  parviilorum.  A  shrub  of  low  growth  fron^ 
New  South  Wales  in  1 792.  Sandy  peat  and  seeds.  —  ^'sculus  rubic6nda. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  trees,  rather  smaller  than  the  common 
horse-chestnut.  Grafting  on  the  common  species  and  easiest  culture. — Erica, 
imbricata.  —  DicUntera  spinosa.  A  neat  little  stove  plant  of  easy  culture. 
-—  Veltheimta  viridifolia.  A  stove  bulb  nearly  allied  to  AU^tris.  —  ^ckcia 
virg^ta.  A  free-flowering  New  Holland  shrub,  well  adapted  for  a"  con- 
servatory. —  Eriostbnon  cuspidktum.  An  elegant  glaucous-leaved  shrub 
from  New  South  Wales,  in  1823,  to  Messrs.  loddiges.  Usual  culture  of 
plants  of  that  country.  —  ^^tula  rubra.  A  hardy  tree  from  Canada,  pro- 
bably attaining  a  large  size.  Well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  thrives  in  any 
soil.-— riola  pub^icens.  North  American,  and  quite  hardy.  —  Prunus 
dasycarpa.  One  of  the  earliest  flowering  trees,  usually  in  bloom  in  March 
quite  hardy.  Introduced  from  Siberia  many  years  since,  but  never  much 
known. 
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'  PaH  CXXri.for  October,  contains 
1251  to  1^60.  —  Phl<Sz  pil6sa.  A  beautiful  perennial  plant  (irom  the 
wanner  parts  of  the  United  States ;  requires  placing  in  a  frame  during 
winter,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June,  Loam  and  peaL' —  Spmi^  crenkta. 
A  very  hardy  handsome  shrub  from  Spain  and  Russia,  flowering  in  April 
and  May.  Light  soil ;  layers  and  suckers.  —  AzMea  indica  alba.— «Xlnum 
campanulktum.  —  AzMea  speciosa.  **  A  charmiug  subject,"  with  deep 
oran^  flowers  in  Ma^  and  June.  —  Gtxiudna  bav4nca»  Pretty ;  not  ex- 
ceeding two  inches  m  height.  —  ^'sculus  pkvia.  —  if scl^ias  quadrifolia. 
— £rica  pinesL  purpiirea.  —  Uvulkria  pub^rula ;  ilf  elanth^u:^.  A  perennial 
from  the  mountains  of  Carolina. 

Flora  Australdtica.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c  Monthly.  3s.  coloured ; 

2s.  plain. 

JVb.  IF.  for  September^  contains 
IS  to  16.  —  Hovea  purpiirea ;  17  and  10, and  Legumin6sae  Paptlionkces 
Zrotese  G^nlstes.  A  dwarf-branching  erect  shrub,  the  finest  species  of  the 
genus,  excepting  H.  C^lsi.  —  Bauksta  marc&cens.  Inactive  Banksia.  A 
stout,  bushy,  evenreen  shrub,  from  Lewin's  Land,  on  the  south  coast  of 
New  Holland.  —  Patersonia  lankta;  /rid^.  A  tufted,  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial  plant,  of  the  usual  culture. — Anthoc^cls  {anthos,  a  flower,  kerkis^  a 
radius;  s^ments  of  the  corolla  like  rays)  albicans.  A  dwarf-branching 
evergreen  shrub ;  presented  to  Mr.  Mackay  of  Clapton  by  Mr.  Alton  of 
Kew.  This  and  the  two  first  species  are  cultivated  m  the  usual  manner  of 
Australasian  shrubs ;  viz.  loam,  peat,  and  sand;  and  cuttings  of  young  wood, 
in  sand  uuder  a  bell.  ^ 

No.  F,for  October,  contains 
17  to  20.-— Antboc^rcis  littor^.  A  handsome  shrub  from  King  George's 
Sound,  with  yellow  flowers  in  June.  —  Charlwoddki  cong^ta ;  ifsphodel^ 
Fruticdsae.  About  twelve  feet  high,  with  blubh  lilac  flowers  in  June. 
Named  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  compliment  to  his  "  respected  friend,  Mr.  George 
Charlwood,  of  London,  an  assiduous  botanist,"  and,  we  may  add,  a  man  of 
a  cultivated,  liberal,  and  independent  mind. — Boronta  semilata;  Rut^eae. 
A  dwarf,  busby,  evergreen  shrub,  with  pink  flowers  in  July. '—  Bosskp^a 
cordiH^ia ;  L^minosae.  A  dwarf,  busby,  evergreen  shrub,  with  yellow 
flowers  in  June.  «> 

Geramhcea.    By  Robert  Sweet,  FX.S.  &c.    In  Numbers.  5s.  each. 

Nos.  XCIIL  and  XCIV.  for  September  and  October,  contain 
569  to  376. — Pelargonium  Burnettianum,  Richtdnum,  Rollisoni,  Knipeor, 
Lacontir,  erios^alon  (erion,  wool,  sepal,  leaves  of  the  calyx),  and  NaSrnti. 

TTie  British  Hower-Garden.  By  Robo^t  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers, 
Monthly.  3s.  each. 

No.  LV.for  September, contains 
217  to  220.  —  ^ypec6um  (Ifypecheo,  to  resound ;  rattling  of  the  seeds  in 
the  pods)  procdmbens;  Papaveraces.  A  very  pretty  annuiu  of  the  easiest 
culture.  —  Aquil^gia  alpina ;  jRanunculkceae  iTellebor^.  A  rare  and  mag- 
nificent-flowered plant,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  **  It  has 
generally  been  lost  by  being  confined  in  pots;  it  prefers  a  rich  loamy  soil, 
and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripened ;  the  plants  will  th^i 
become  strong  before  winter,  and  w;ll  bloom  the  following  summer." — 
(Xrchis  coridphora.  A  free-growing  species,  from  Switzerland,  with  singu- 
lar flowers,  which  possess  a  disagreeable  scent.  —  CoUlnsio  v^ma ;  S<^ 
phularlneae.  A  beautiful  annual  plant  fi'om  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie^  of  the 
easiest  culture. 
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N6i  LVL  fir  October^  coidamt 
381  toS24.-^Plil6x  canad^nais.— Herb^rtta  polcfa^Ua;  Indhe^  A 
beautiiu]  bulb  from  the  Bay  of  Maldooado,  by  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  the  col- 
lector of  Mr.  J.  B.  Mackay,  F.L.S.  H.S.  of  the  Clapton  nursery.—  Flola 
pub^soens.  Fk>om  Montreal,  by  Robert  BarclaT,  Esq.  F.L.S.  H.S.,  of  Bury 
Hill,  near  Dortdng.  —  JPhldx  odor^ta.    Pink  flowen,  and  Tery  handsome. 

CisHnea    By  Robert  Sweet,  FX.S.  In  Svo,  every  alternate  Month.  5i. 

JVb.  XI F.  for  September y  conUaru 
53  to  56.  —  JSTelt&nthemum  croceum,  Seffron^icierAf  Sun-Rose,  Very 
showy,  half  hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. — (^stus«alvif5Iiu8.  Shrubby, 
white  flowers,  hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. — ITeliinthemum  rdseum, 
Kose^wered  Sun-Rose.  Decumbent,  very  showy,  and  of  die  easiest  cul- 
ture.— ITelianthemum  cknum,  Uoaiy  Sun-Rose«  A  pretty,  little,  trailing,-* 
suflhiticose  plant,  with  yellow  flowers. .  Quite  hardy,  and  easily  propa^ted 
by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Hke  Botamc  Garden,  By  B.  Maund.  In  small  4to.  Large,  U.  6d, ;  small.  If. 
Not.  XXXIII,  and  XXXIV,  for  September  and  October^  contain 
i^h^xia  Tirginica,  Campanula  carp&tica,  Pulmonkria  paniculkta,  Draba 
lilrta,  Pulmonkria  virginica,  2/ythrum  {lythron^  clotted  blood ;  flowers)  vir- 
gktnm,  Xer4nthemum  {xerot^  dry,  anthemony  a  flower)  likcidum,  C6mu8 
canadensis. 

The  FhrUes  Guide  and  CvUkatw^s  Diraetor^;  &c.    By  Robert  Sweet, 
FX.S.^&c.  .In  Monthly  Numbers.    3s.  coloured;  St,  plain. 

No,  HI.  for  September,  contahu 
9  to  1 2. — Cartwright's  Rainbow  Carnation,  Stretch's  Alexander  Auricula, 
Strong's  High  Admiral,  and  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  Ranunculus. 
^0.  IF,  for  October,  contmnt 
15  to  16. — Cheese's  Miss  Cheese  Pink,  Hufton's  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
Carnation,  Page's  Champion  Auricula,  and  Goldham's  Earl  of  Liverpool 
fTulip. 

Medical  Botany,  4^c.    By  John  Stevenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Mons 
Churchill,  Esq.,  Siirgison.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  3t.  6d. 

No.  IX.  for  September,  contains 
35  to  36.  —  Gratiola  (dinun.  of  gratia,  grace  (of  God);  in  allusion 
to  its  salutary  qualities)  officinMis,  Officinal  or  common  Hedge  Hyssop. 
A  purgative  which,  given  in  over-doses,  produces  violent  and  contmued 
vomiting.  **  Dr.  Kostrzweki  of  Warsaw  has  oflered  some  remarkable 
instances  of  its  powerful  influence  in  soothing  and  suspending  irritation ; 
and  asserts  that  ttiree  maniacs,  in  the  hospital  at  Vienna,  were  recovered 
by  its  use  I  that  the  most  confirmed  cases  of  lues  venerea  were  completely 
cured  by  it ;  and  that  it  usually  acted  by  increasing  the  urinary,  cutaneous, 
and  salivary  excretions.  Dr.  Perkins  of  Coventry  states  that  it  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Eau  Medicinale>  and  that  the  recipe  was  given  him  by  the 
Count  Leiningen,  who  paid  500  ducats  for  it.  This  nobleman  was  a  person 
of  extensive  reading,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts,  and  had  been  in 
early  life  a  martyr  to  the  gout ;  an  exemption  firom  which,  for  several  years, 
he  attributed  to  the  use  of  this  medicine." 

-  Mom6rdica  J^Iat^um ;  Oicurbit^cece.  A  hardy  annual,  on  waste  erqunds 
in  the  South  of  Europe.  A  few  acres  are  raised  annually  at  Mitcnam  in 
Sunre^,  and  some  other  places,  for  the  sake  of  the  well-known  elaterium 
(drastic  purgative)  of  the  shops.  Dr.  Outterbuck  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments  on  this  plant,  from  which  it  appears  that  '*  the  most  active 
prmdpb  belonging  to  it  is  neither  lodged  m  the  roots,  leaves,  flowers, 
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flowers,  nor  stalks,  in  anv  considerable  Quantity ;  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in 
tiie  body  of  the  fruit  itself,  or  in  the  seeds  contained  within  it.  It  was  only 
in  the  juice  around  the  seeds,  therefore,  that  it  could  be  looked  for ;  and 
here  it  will  be  found." 

CEnanthe  (Otfi^,  the  vine,  onMor,  a  flower  i  blossoms  with  the  vine) 
.crockta  (containing  a  yellow  juice).  {GanLMag^  voLL  p,  454.  fig.  95^) 
One  of  the  most  active  of  our  poisonous  vegetables.  "  Mr.  Erbert,  a 
botanical  artist,  asserted  that,  while  drawing  the  plant,  the  smell  firom  it  ren-> 
dered  him  so  giddy,  that  he  was  several  times  obliged  to  quit  the  room,  and 
Walk  in  the  air  to  recover  himself;  but  that,  having  opened  the  door  and 
windows  of  the  room,  the  free  air  enabled  him  to  finish  his  work."  The 
roots  have  a  sweetish  flavour,  and  may  be  mistaken,  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  plants,  for  those  of  wild  celery,  or  of  the  wild  carrot  or  parsnep ; 
many  instances  are  quoted  of  death  by  their  use.  **  Eight  young  lads, 
going  a  fishing  to  a  brook  near  Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  meeting  with  a  parcel 
of  hemlock  dropwort,  and  mistaking  their  roots  for  those  of  water 
parsnep,  ate  a  quantity  of  them.  About  four  or  five  hours  after,  going 
nome,  the  eldest,  who  was  almost  of  man's  stature,  without  the  least  pre- 
vious disorder,  on  a  sudden  fell  down  backwards,  and  lay  sprawling  on  the 
ground.  His  countenance  soon  turned  veiy  ghastly,  and  he  foam^  at  the 
mouth.  Soon  after,  four  more  were  seized  in  the  same  manner ;  and  they 
all  died  before  morning." 

Ghxm  urbknum.  A  native  perennial,  with  roots  of  an  austere  taste,  and 
firagrant  odour.  It  is  sometimis  used  in  Grermany  as  a  substitute  for  Peru- 
vian bark>  but  very  seldom  in  this  country  in  any  way. 

No.  X  for  October^  contahu 
57  to  40.  •«-  Nicotidffn  (Jean  Nicot,  ambassador  to  Francis  II.  in  Portu- 
gal) tabheum  (the  name  of  the  tube  through  which  the  smoke  is  exhaled  it 
St.  Domingo).  —  il'nthemis  n6bUis,  Noble  or  common  Chamomile  {chamai, 
on  the  ground,  melon,  an  apple ;  smelling  like  apples).  A  tonic  and  sto- 
machic.—  ilfdrus  nigra.  Common  Black  Mulberry  Tree.  Fruit  used  in 
garbles.  -^  Lav4ndula  spica.  Spike  Lavender.  The  spirit  **  forms  a  useful 
coraial  for  the  nervous  of  the  fair  sex." 

Barton,  John,  Esq.,  of  Stoughton  in  Sussex :  Author  of  **  Observations  on 
the  Condition  of  the  La^uring  Classes  of  Society."  and  of  **  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  the  Progressive  Depreciation  of  Agricultural  Labour :" 
A  Lecture  on  the  Geography  of  Plants.  London.  l2mo,  4  folio  maps, 
pp.  95.  7«. 

The  study  of  the  geography  of  plants  is  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  for  the 
progress  made  in  it  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  living  botanists,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Baron  Humboldt,  and  our  distineiiished  countryman  Mr.  Brown. 
DecandoUe,  Wahlenberg,  Von  Buch,  and  Winch  of  Newcastle  have  also 
laboured  in  this  department.  From  their  works,  and  those  of  some  other 
naturalists,  Mr  Barton  collected  together  the  leading  facts  which  he  lately 
delivered  in  a  lecture  before  the  Mechanics'  Institution  at  Chichester,  and 
has  now  published  and  illustrated  by  maps.  To  render  it  more  generally 
interesting,  Mr.  Barton  has,  for  the  most  part,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
geography,  or  range  of  growth,  of  ^  those  plants  whose  names,  or  the  names 
of  some  of  their  productions,  are  likely  to  be  known  to  every  one ;  either 
the  plants  themselves  being  cultivated  in  our  fields  or  gardens,  or  their  pro- 
ductions employed  by  the  apothecary,  the  dyer,  or  the  cabinet-maker.'*^ 

When  we  consider  that  in  none  of  our  popular  introductions  to  botany, 
with  the  exception  of  the  translations  of  Willdenow  and  DecandoUe,  is  the 
subject  of  the  geography  of  plants  so  much  as  noticed,  and  that  none  of 
Ihcse  introductions  or  translations  contain  even  so  much  information  on 
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the  subject,  as  we  have  compressed  in  our  chapter  on  Vegetable  Qeoffraphy, 
iu  the  EncyclomEdia  of  Gardening  (§  908.),  some  idea  may  be  formed  ot  the 
service  which  Mr.  Barton  has  rendered  to  the  British  naturalist.  His  little 
book  raav  be  considered  an  essential  appendage  to  every  introduction  to 
botany  that  has  hitherto  appeared ;  and,  as  the  subject  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  plants  is  &r  more  interesting  than  the  technical  details  of 
systematic  botany,  we  think  there  are  few,  even  general  readers,  that  will 
not  be  gratified  by  its  perusal.  Not  more  than  1,400  plants  were  known 
to  the  Ureeks  and  Romans ;  at  present  3,000  species  are  known  to  be  na- 
tives of  Britain,  and  more  than  50,000  have  been  described,  exclusive  of 
cryptogamous  plants.  Of  this  vast  number  only  a  few  of  the  very  lowest 
orcters,  as  mosses,  are  universally  dbtributed.  The  cause  of  the  limitation 
of  plants  to  certain  latitudes,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  their  internal  structure ;  but  with  these  we  are  but  very  little  ac- 
quainted. Each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth  has  also  given  birth 
to  a  set  of  plants  distinct  from  those  of  other  places ;  but  the  cause  of  thia 
limitation  may  be  traced  to  the  geographical  boundaries  of  these  divisions. 
Plants  originally  beion^ng  to  one  part  of  the  world,  when  removed  to 
another  enjoying  a  siouiar  climate,  prosper  as  well  as  in  their  native  coun- 
try. These  three  facts  form  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
geographv  of  plants.  It  would  occupy  too  much  room,  and  in  some 
measure  be  a  repetition  of  the  chapter  on  the  subject  in  our  EncyclopeBcUa, 
if  we  were  to  abridge  Mr.  Barton's  pages ;  the  naturalist  and  general  reader 
will  have  recourse  to  the  work  itself  and  such  gardeners  as  have  not  our 
EncvcUyxedia  may  purchase  it,  or  borrow  it  from  their  employers.  We  shall 
finish  our  remarks  with  the  beautiful  conclusion  of  the  author :  — 

"  Here  I  terminate  my  sketch  of  botanical  geography.  If  the  question 
be  now  asked,  '  Whether  any  useful  result  is  likely  to  follow  from  such  a 
pursuit  ? '  I  must  acknowledge  that  if  the  word  usefid  is  employed  in  its 
vulgar  acceptation,  as  referring  to  the  supply  of  our  physical  wants,  I  can- 
not tell,  •^— never  having  made  the  inquii^.  But  if  the  term  utility  is  in- 
tended to  comprise  those  higher  advantages  which  are  connected  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  influence  of  the  employment  itself,  its  tendency  to 
elevate,  refine,  and  humanise  the  character  —  to  exercise,  without  harass- 
ing the  Acuities  —  to  divert  the  attention  from  mercenary  and  sensual  ob- 
jects to  purer  and  nobler  contemplations  —  to  bring  the  mind  within  the 
precincts  of  tl^e  temple,  where  it  may  readily,  and  often,  and  without 
violence,  be  called  into  the  sanctuary:  —  if  by  this  standard  the  value  of 
our  pursuits  is  to  be  meifsured,  there  are  few  of  them,  perhaps,  that  deserve 
to  occupy  a  higher  place  than  the  study  of  nature." 

The  maps  are  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  on  which  the  names 
of  plants  are  substituted  for  the  names  of  places.  A  good  exercise  for 
children  in  the  country  would  be  to  copy  off  the  names  of  the  plants  be- 
side the  places  on  maps  on  a  large  scale,  or  on  a  blank  globe ;  or  miniatures 
of  the  planu  might  be  painted  on  their  geographical  situations  in  either 
case. 

MenUatky  Robert^  Designer  and  Valuator  of  Woods  and  Plantations,  Author 
of  ^  The  Forester's  Guide  and  Profitable  Planter : "  Miscellaneous 
Reports  on  Woods  and  Plantations,  showing  a  Method  to  plant,  rear, 
and  recover  all  Woods,  Plantations,  and  Timber  Trees,  on  every  Soil 
and  Situation  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Edinburgh.  8vo,  pp.  155,  2  pis. 
7#.  6d. 

Mr.  Menteath  has  had  much  employment  and  experience  relating  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes.  His  statements  go  far  to  prove  that  there  is 
DO  portion  or  description  of  our  wastes,  but  might  be  made  highly  produc- 
tive and  valuable,  both  in  a  private  and  public  point  of  view. 
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So  well  convinced  »  he  of  this  het  (appealing  to  what  has  already  been 
done  as  proof),  that  he  sees  in  it  not  onl^  a  sufflaent  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  redundant  population,  but  unmense  advantages  which  would 
aecnie  to  the  landholder,  and  ultimatelv  to  the  state. 

He  last  year  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Peel  on  the  subject,  and  therein 
states  that  one  hundred  acres,  enclosed  and  planted  as  he  would  direct,  at 
the  expense  of  4,900/.  during  twenty  yean,  will,  at  the  end  of  that  term, 
yield  a  clear  profit  of  6,300/.  That  one  acre  of  wdl  planted  and  protected 
woodland  will,  after  the  first  ten  years,  pay  an  annual  rent  of  from  e9f.  to 
10^. ;  and,  if  home-grown  bark  could  be  supplied  instead  of  that  which  is 
imported,  would  save  to  the  nation  400,000/.  per  annum. 

His  ideas  on  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  covering  the  extensive 
wastes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  wood  are  rational,  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  highly  interesting.  He  adduces  certain  parts  of  the 
woodlands  of  Earl  itoden,  in  Ireland,  which  have  not  been  planted  more  than 
sixty  years,  as  at  thb  moment  being  worth,  if  felled,  3,000/.  per  annum !  and 

S'ves  some  equally  encouraging  instances  of  what  has  been  done  in  Scotland, 
f  his  plan,  as  a  rational  object,  it  has  been  said,  that  *<  it  is  not  because  it 
would  set  a-working  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  our  idle  population, 
that  we  would  have  our  waste  lands  planted,  but  simply  because  the  real 
value  of  the  work  would  more  than  pay  the  cost  or  it,  and  would  thus 
enable  us  to  give  our  bibourers  bread  for  their  mouths,  as  well  as  occupation 
for  their  hands." 

Mr.  Menteath  appears  to  be  a  maa  of  considerable  originality  and  vigour 
of  mind  in  hb  department,  and  quite  au/ait  at  the  practicfd  part  of  forest 
management. — J.  M,    Cheltea. 

Withert,  WilUam,  Junior,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  Norfolk,  Author  of  "^  A  Memoir 
on  planting  and  rearing  Forest  Trees  "  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.) :  A 
Br<mt  and  Loss  View  of  planting  One  Acre  of  Land,  on  the  System  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Withers,  and  on  that  generally  adopted  by  Scotch 
Planters.  London.  One  page,  in  the  tabular  form,  1  ft  S  m.  by  1  ft.  6  in. 
U. 

The  original  expenditure,  on  Mr.  Withers's  system,  is  28/.  I  St.,  and  the 
clear  profit,  at  the  end  of  sixty-four  years,  1,305/.  9#.  8d. ;  on  the  Scotch 
system,  17/.  10«.,  and  the  loss,  at  the  end  of  sixty-four  yean,  after  deducting 
the  value  of  the  trees,  2721.  lOf.  5d.  We  entirely  agree  in  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Withers, "  that,  though  a  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
profit  to  be  actually  realised,  enough  is  shown  to  prove  that  a  liberal 
expenditure  in  planting  and  subsequent  management,  with  compound  in- 
terest thereon,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increased  growth  of  the  trees 
thereby  occasioned." 

France. 

Annales  de  la  Socufi(f  d^ Horticulture  de  Paris,  et  Journal  Spidal  de  VEtat  et 
det  Progret  du  Jardinage.  torn.  i.  ire  livraison,  pour  Septembre,  1826. 
F^s.  8VO,  pp.  80.  Price,  in  Paris,  for  twelve  numbers,  or  one  year,  ISjr, 
Gratis  to  members  of  the  Society. 

In  an  advertisement  on  the  cover,  it  is  stated  that  these  Annals  will  be 
composed  of  twelve  monthly  numbers,  of  from  two  to  four  sheets  each, 
per  annum,  with  lithographic  plates,  occasionally  coloured. 

A  prospectus,  serving  as  an  introduction,  points  out  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  a  Horticultural  Society  to  France,  the  advantages  that  will 
result  from  public  exhibitions  of  gardening  productions,  and  mm  the  esta- 
blishment oi  a  garden,  and  the  publication  or  the  Society's  Annals  or  TVont- 
actions.    In  order  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society,  it  u  necessary 
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to  be  praMoted  or  reoomnended  1^  one  of  tbeexiadag  memben.    The 
{NTice  01  the  subBcription  is  30  yr.  per  anmmu 

A  taUe  of  the  members  enamerates  the  Vioomte  H^oort'de^Thury,  as 
president;  Comte  de  Lasteyrie  and  the  Baron  de  Silrestre,  as  vice-presi- 
dents; Le  ChevaKer  Soulange-Bodin,  as  general  seeretary;  Btton  de 
Mortemart-Boisse  and  M.  Dupont,  as  ordinary  secretaries;  M.  Huzaidfilsy 
as  treasurer;  a  general  committee ;  a  committee  of  nurseries  and  fruit  tree 
culture ;  a  committee  of  culinary  vegetables ;  a  committee  of  economical 
and  medicinal  plants ;  a  committee  of  ornamental  plants,  hardy  and  tender; 
a  committee  of  landscape-gardening ;  a  committee  of  directors  of  the 
intended  garden ;  and  a  committee  of  editors  for  the  Annals.  These  com- 
mittees consist  of  ten  members  each,  includii^  the  president  and  general 
secretary.  The  Ibt  of  the  members  composing  the  foundation,  or  com- 
mencement, of  this  Society  amounts  to  three  hundred  and  thirty,  among 
whom  we  observe  the  names  of  two  or  more  (?)  Endishmen ;  viz.  Messrs. 
George  and  William  Rollison  of  Fooling-Surrey  (Tooting,  Surrey),. Sir 
Losh  (?),  and  Dr.  Spencer  Smith  of  Caen.  As  may  be  expected,  the  members 
are  chiefly  amateun,  but  they  include  also,  many  of  the  respectable  com- 
mercial cultivators. 

A  discourse,  pronounced  at  the  installation  of  the  members  by  the  pre- 
sident, (where  and  when  is  not  mentioned,)  takes  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
history  of  gardening  from  the  enrliest  ages  to  the  establishment  of  the  gar- 
dens of  Fromont  and  of  M.  Boursault,  on  which  gardens  very  long  notes 
are  given.  A  notice  of  the  duties  of  the  different  committees  concludes 
this  first  number. 

As  theae  Annals  promise  to  embrace  the  subject  of  gardening  in  its  fullest 
extent,  and  also  to  give  **  qn  bulletin  bibliographique  d*analyses  et  d'an- 
nonces,"  we  hope  succeeding  numbers  will  enable  us  to  lay  before  our 
readers  every  thme  worth  knowing  in  Britain,  with  respect  to^  the  state  of 
horticulture,  and  the  progress  of  cultivation  in  France. 
SouUtnge-Bodm,  M.  le  Chevalier,  Pres.  Lin.  Soc.  Paris,  F.MJI.S.  &c.  &c. : 

Quelques  id^  sur  la  r^n^ration  des  For^ts.    Dbcours  lu  k  la  Stance 

de  la  F^te  Champetre  du  26  Mai,  1837,  c^l^br^e  dans  le  Bois  de  Belle- 

vue  pr^  de  Meudon.    Paris.  Pamph.  pp.  lo. 

The  ideas  are,  to  introduce  numerous  trees  of  North  America  along 
with  the  native  trees;  and,  in  other  cases,  to  renew  decaying  forests  by 
planting  American  trees  or  others  not  previously  grown  there,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  succession,  or  what  b  called  rottition,  of  crops  in  agriculture, 
And  which,  it  is  ascertained,  actually  takes  place  in  nature.  In  Aubrey's 
Surrey  it  b  recorded  that  at  Wooton,  Mr.  Evelvn's,  a  wood  of  beeches 
sprung  up  after  a  wood  of  oaks  had  been  cut  down ;  and  several  very 
femarkable  instances  are  given  in  Dr.  Dwight's  Travels  m  New  England. 

Miratdty  A,  J. :   L*Art  du  Jardinier,  &c.    Paris.   12mo,    pp.  409. 
4/r.  50  cents, 

■  Thb  work  forms  part  of  the  BibUoMqve  Industrielle,  but  it  is  said  in  the 
Bulleim  des  Sciences  Agricoles,  that  "  Tauteur  n'a  pas  consult^  les  Trans- 
actions de  la  Soci^t^  Horticulturale,  les  M&noires  de  celle  de  Berlin,  et  les 
nombreux  onvrages  sur  Thorticulture  public  en  Allemagne^  en  Angleterre, 
et  ailleurs.*' 

Germany. 

Beidkenbachy  2>.  Zr.,  Professor  at  Dresden :  Taschenbuch  fur  Gartenfreunde, 
&C.    Pocketbook  for  gardening  Amateurs.    Leipdc.  8vo.  Sdols, 

About  two  thousand  garden  plants,  useful  and  ornamental,  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnean  system^  are  described^  and  their  culture  detaik^ 
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Harimgy  Garden' Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Carlsruhe :  Hortui 
CarlsruhanuSy  oder  Vcrzeichniss  sammtlicher  Gewachse,  &c.  Uortut 
Carlsruanus»  or  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Grand-ducal 
Botanic  Garden  of  Cansruhe ;  with  a  short  History  of  the  Botanic  and 
Pleasure  Gardens  there,  from  1330  to  1825,  and  the  Ground  Plan,  Ele- 
.vations,  and  Sections  of  the  Hot-houses.    Carlsruhe.  8vo,  1  fol.  plate. 

The  palace  and  gardens  of  Carlsruhe  are  among  the  noblest  in  Germany : 
a  genera]  idea  of  them,  accompanied  by  a  plan,  has  been  given  in  the  Encyc. 
of  Gard,  (§  7314.),  and  we  shall  here  abridge  Mr.  Inspector  Hartwig's 
short  history,  and  inspect  his  catalogue  and  plans. 

The  princes  of  Baden  have  taken  an  interest  in  natural  history  from  the 
earliest  times ;  and,  from  a  conviction  that  all  progress  in  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  is  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  nature,  they  laid  out  botanic  and 
pleasure  gardens,  in  which  experiments  might  be  conducted,  interesting 
at  once  to  the  forester,  the  rural  economist,  and  the  man  of  science.  The 
date  of  the  first  garden  formed  by  this  ftunily  cannot  be  found  out;  the 
earliest  records  commence  witli  1 520,  when  the  Margrave  Ernest  built 
a  castle  and  laid  out  a  garden  at  Sultzburg.  His  successor,  the  Margrave 
Charles  II.,  built  and  laid  out  Carlsburgh  Dourlachin  1565;  and,  from  1595  to 
1 622,  this  garden  was  greatly  increased  and  improved  by  the  Maimve  George 
Frederick,  whose  physician,  the  celebrated  Gasper  Bauhin  oi  Basil,  often 
visited  and  greatly  admired  the  garden.  The  Maigrave  Frederick  VI.  also 
added  to  the  garden  of  Dourlach,  which  Jerome  Bauhin  eulogised,  as  appears 
by  the  Krauterbuck  of  Tabernsmontanus  of  1664,  dedicated  to  this  prince. 

In  1 689,  the  town  of  Dourlach,  with  many  other  towns  and  viUages,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  French ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Margrave 
Frederick  Magnus  rebuilt  it  and  renewed  the  garden.  A  red  and  white  spruce 
fir,  an  avenue  of  chestnuts,  and  an  ash  tree,  planted,  it  is  supposed,  when 
the  garden  was  originally  formed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  still  remain,  and 
are  of  a  great  size.  The  ash,  wUch  is  140  German  feet  hi^h,  and  the  trunk 
19  feet  in  circumference,  displays  a  label  of  tinned  iron,  with  an  inscription 
sknifying  that  in  1802  it  had  stood  three  centuries.  The  avenue  of  horse- 
c£estnuts  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  either  in  Germany  or  France.  Some 
of  them  exceed  120  Rhenish  feet  high,  and  15  in  circumference.  Mr. 
Hartwig  considers  them  larger,  than  those  of  the  Augarten  at  Vienna, 
which  are  said  to  be  trees  of  the  first  generation,  from  the  plants  raised 
from  the  seeds  brought  by  Clusius  from  the  north  of  Asia  to  Constant!* 
nople  in  1550,  from  thence  to  Vienna  in  1588,  to  Paris  in  1615,  and  to 
London  in  1629.  Since  1809  nothing  has  been  done  to  the  Dourlach  garden. 

In  17 1 5,  the  Margrave  Charles  William  founded  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Carlsruhe ;  the  latter  being  laid  out  in  the  French  style  by  Berceon,  with 
parterres  for,  flowers  strewed  with  different  coloured  sands,  broken  glass^ 
porcelain,  shells,  &c.,  and  the  main  walks  lined  with  hedges  of  box,  yew, 
nombeam,  &c.  In  1 73 1,  Professor  Hebenstreit  of  Leipsic,  and  the  Carlsruhe 
gardener,  Thran,  were  sent  to  Africa  for  plants.  Thran  returned  success- 
ful in  1733,  and  soon  afterwards  the  first  Carlsruhe  catalogue  was  printed. 
(Holler,  Bib.  Bot.,  torn,  ii.  p.  266.)  It  contained  about  two  uiousand  species, 
besides  an  immense  collection  of  florist's  bulbs  of  the  finest  varieties.  From 
both  about  two  hundred  drawings  were  made  by  Trew,  and  described  by. 
Ehret.  In  1763,  Dr.  Koelreuter  was  appointed  botanist  to  this  garden. 
In  1787,  Schweyckert,  who  had  studied  gardening  in  England,  was  made 
inspector,  and  through  him  the  garden  so  increased,  that,  in  1 7  95,  the  Hortus 
CarUnihanut  contained  five  hundred  species.  In  1796,  the  French  invaded 
this  part  of  Germany,  and  caused  the  neglect  of  the  garden;  and,  in  1806, 
when  Mr.  Garden  Inspector  Schweyckert  died,  the  number  of  species  had 
declined  to  three  hundred,  chiefly  ligneous  plants  and  annuals,  ^lr.  Uartwfg, 
the  present  inspector,  was  then  appointed  to  the  situation,  and  began  by  intro- 
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duciag  from  Paris  a  great  many  New  Holland  plants,  then  rare  in  Germany. 
The  number  of  hot-houses  was  increased,  and  the  hardy  plants  better 
arranged  in  the  Linnean  manner.  In  181 1,  Gmelin  published  Hort,  Magtd 
Ducts  Badenns  H  CarltruhanuSf&c.  which  contained  upwards  of  six  thousand 
species.  In  this  year  the  archduke  died,  and  Ag^ve  lurida,  which  had  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe  on  his  assuming  the  government  sixty-five  years 
before,  again  flowered.  Various  alterations  were  made,  hot-houses  built, 
an  additional  supply  of  water  obtained,  and  fountains  added;  and,  in  1823 
and  1824,  a  great  many  urns  and  statues. 

The  garden  is  described  with  reference  to  the  large  sheet  map  of  it  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  catalogue.  The  hot-houses  are 
mostly  on  the  old  Dutch  plan,  with  steep  glass 
fronts  and  bonnet  roofs,  (jig.  57.)  The  largest 
resemble  our  old  slated  conservatories.  (Jig.  58.) 
The  stoVes  are  calculated  to  have  the  glass  covered 


by    shutters    let    down 

from  the  bonnet  part  of 

the    fix)nt    ijig,  57.  a), 

during  the  cold  nights, 

and  on  the  approach  of 

hail  storms,    liie  bonnet  roof  is  not  only  a  great 

protection  from  the  north,  but  powerfully  reflects 

the  sun's  rays  down  on  the  glass  in  winter  and 

spring,  when  they  strike  it  at  nearly  a  right 

angle. 

Some  remarks  are  given  on  the  culture  and  prop^tion  of  the  plants  in 
this  garden,  but  they  contain  nothing  which  the  English  reader  will  not 
find  at  greater  length  in  Cushing's  Exotic  Gardener,  which  has  been 
translated  into  the  Uerman  language ;  in  Sweet's  excellent  work.  The 
Botanical  Cultivator,  and  in  our  Enci/dopadioi  of  Gardening,  and  of 
Pkmtt.  Considerable  importance  is  very  properly  attached  to  the  use  of 
soft  or  rain  water,  the  placing  of  plants  in  circumstances  as  near  as  possible  to 
their  native  habitations  in  point  of  shade  or  moisture,  and  sheltering  them 
from  the  east  wind.  Besides  peat  soil  for  J^ricas  and  other  plants,  which  the 
Germans  call  ^  hair-rooted,"  a  great  deal  of  use  is  made  ot  rotten  wood,  or 
wood  earth  collected  in  baskets  in  the  forests.  American  plants  thrive 
better  in  this  soil  mixed  with  common  garden  earth,  than  in  peat  alone. 
/Rhododendron,  AzMea,  KAlmia,  &c.,  make  shoots  three  feet  long  m  a  season. 
Judicious  directions  are  given  for  watering  in  gardens  with  the  syringe  or 
engine,  and  keeping  a  moist  atmosphere  during  the  warm  season.  To  de- 
stroy the  worms,  a  composition  of  soap,  sulphur,  and  bruised  fungi  of  any 
sort,  mixed,  boiled,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  they  ferment  and  smell  power- 
fully, is  recommended  as  a  specific. 

From  a  meteorological  table,  and  some  remarks  on  the  geographical 
situation  and  weather  of  Carlsruhe,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able places  in  Germany  for  the  culture  of  plants.  Though  two  degrees 
farther  north,  and  twice  as  high  as  London  is  above  the  sea,  the  average 
temperature  of  the  year  is  about  the  same;  but  the  average  summer  tem- 
perature is  two  degrees  higher,  and  winter  temperature  two  degrees  lower. 
The  greatest  cold  of  the  winter  of  1822-3  was  four  degrees  more  than  in 
London.  The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  west.  In  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  only  one  nail  storm  has  occurred,  which  broke  about  forty  panes  of 
the  hot-bed  frames.  The  earliest  season,  fi*om  1806  to  1824  inclusive,  was 
1822,  in  which  year  the  first  spring  flowers  were  in  bloom  on  the  8th  of 
February,  apricots  on  the  25tn  of  February,  trees  green  on  the  24th  of 
April,  ripe  cherries  in  the  market  on  the  8th  of  May,  corn  ripe  on  the  20th 
ot  June,  and  grapes  on  the  90th. 
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The  catalogue  is  arranged  alphabedcaUy;  the  scientific  names  and 
tyuouynia,  with  their  authorities)  are  given ;  the  German  name,  habit,  and 
iMbitation  in  the  garden.  Of  Jc^da  there  are  59 ;  of  iTcer,  26 ;  JcMlIea» 
38 ;  :Ac6mXxxmy  29 ;  .^sculus,  9 ;  iHnus,  7 ;  Jfloey  85 ;  Aspfdium,  25 ;  Jtfter^ 
76;  il^tula,  15;  Cactus,  61;  Camp&nula,  42;  Centauria,  59;  Conval- 
l^rby  10;  Etkaty  92;  £uph6rbia,  69;  i^cu8,50;  .FVaxhras,  25;  Gendona, 
12;  Hier^uaum,  36 ;  /beris,  11;  /lex,  13;  /ris,  38  ;Lonic^a,  21 ;  JIf  41tb, 
27;  Melaleikca,  26;  and  of  MesemhiTinthemum,  155  species.  For  the 
collection  of  succulents,  which  is  extensive,  due  acknowledgments  are 
made  to  the  Prince  Salm-Dyck,  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  this  tribe.  0£ 
M^  cerffera  ijig.  59.],  which  our  cor- 
renxyndent.  Dr.  Hamilton,  proposes  to 
cultivate  (Gard.  Mag^  yol.i.  p.  405.), 
Mr.  Hartwig  has  in  some  years  collect- 
ed five  pounds  of  berries,  of  which  he 
has  made  four  large  candles.  Passiidra, 
35;  Pelargonium,  135;  Phldx,  20; 
Plnus,  23 ;  P6pulu8, 14;  Potcntilla,  28 ; 
Protea,  24;  Aunus,  31 ;  Qu^rcus,  45; 
R6ttL  sp.  and  var.  106 ;  5Mix,  45 ;  SkX- 
via,  55 ;  jSieudfr^iga,  52 ;  Sc^i6«i,  36 ; 
Sil^e,  56  ;  Stap^1ta«  50 ;  VerMcOyAZ; 
Fibiimum,  22;  Ktela,  26;  Zizyphus,  5. 
The  total  number  of  species  and  varie- 
ties is  above  six  thousand.  Among 
these  arc  a  few  species  iiot  yet  Intro-  ^~ 

duced  into  Britain,  and  others  considered  rare  here,  which,  as  we  are  inform^ 
ed  by  Mr.  Rausch,  Jun.,  of  the  Imperial  Gardens  of  Laxemboui^,  near 
Vienna,  have  been  there  many  years.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
Wistaria  Consequ^ma,  which  covers  a  house,  and  has  a  stem  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  noticing  this  catalogue, 
because  it  will  show  to  the  lovers  of  gardening  in  this  country  how  much 
the  art  is  held  in  estimation  in  Germany ;  and  we  hope  this  and  other  in- 
formation will  induce  some  of  the  London  nurserymen  to  establkh  tra- 
vellers in  that  countiy,  which  we  are  sure  would  answer.  With  a  view  to 
this,  we  would  recommend  all  young  men,  intended  as  nurseiymen,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  Dutch  and  German  languages,  as  well  as  to  the 
Fmich.  A  few  common  phrases,  the  numerals,  and  about  one  hundred 
technical  terms,  would  be  enough  to  be^  with.  Any  lad,  capable  of  learn- 
ing to  bud  or  graft,  might  acquire  them  m  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  would 
find  them  of  immense  use,  not  only  in  the  event  of  going  abroad,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  business  widi  the  foreign  garaeners  who  visit 
England. 

Aium, :  System  der  Garten-Nelke,  &c.  A  System  of  Arrangement  for  Car- 
nations on  the  general  Principle  of  Weismantel's  Camarion  System,  ftc, 
comprising  a  Guide  to  the  Culture  of  these  and  other  Florist's  Flowers. 
Berlin.  8vo,  1  coloured  Plate.  In  London  of  Treuttel  and  Co.  for 
3tf.  ed. 

This  is  a  curious  book,  and  we  hope  some  florist  of  leisure  will  try  what 
he  can  make  of  it.  Carnations  and  picotees  are  arranged  in  classes,  orders, 
and  sorts,  and  a  coloured  petal  given,  exemplifying  each  sort,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-two.  We  are  not  inclined  to  set  much  value  on  the  nicety  of 
this  arrangement,  because  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  permanent. 
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PART   III. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


A  HoRncuLTUBAL  SOCIETY  has  been  established  at  Paris  on  a  plan  of 
organisation  similar  to  that  of  London.  We  refer  to  our  review  of  the 
first  number  of  their  Trantactuyru  for  details,  (p.  202.)  We  are  most  happy 
to  hear  of  it,  and  our  correspondent,  the  Chevalier  Soulaoge-Bodin,  writes 
us  of  the  18th  of  September,  that  he  was  so  much  delighted  that  he  save 
an  inauguration  f^te  in  his  garden  at  Fromont,  on  the  SOtb  of  August  last. 
An  account  of  that  f)!^te,  he  states,  will  be  found  in  the  Momtetar^  and  in 
the  second  number  of  the  Society's  Annalt  when  published.  Such  as  de- 
sire to  become  members  of  this  Society,  may  address  themselves  to  M. 
Cassin,  their  Agent,  Rue  Taranne,  No.  12. 

Jardin  de  Fromont^  June  15.  1827.  —  A  visit  was  pud  to  this  ^den 
by  the  Royal  and  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  The  propnetor  is 
said  to  have  received  his  learned  euests  "  avec  les  luxes  confortahle  d'un 
chateau  des  environs  de  Paris."  A  relation  is  given  of  what  thev  saw  in 
the  garden,  in  the  Bulletin  det  Sciences  Agricoles  for  Julv  last,  in  the  usual 
laudatory  style  of  the  notices  of  the  Fromont  garden.  We  should  like  to 
see  a  better  taste  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  these  notices ;  in  England,  at 
least,  the  reputation  of  the  mden  is  more  injured  than  benefited  by  them. 

The  Sopbora  japomca,  Hoai-hoa,  Chin.,  Legumindsae,  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  France  since  1717,  and  flowered  for  the  fijrst  time  in  ^e 
garden  of  the  Marshal  de  Noailles,  at  St.  Germain,  (in  1779,  under  the 
jiame.of  Robinia  sinensis.  It  was  afterwards  published  by  Bernard  de 
Jussieu  under  the  name  of  Sophhra  slnica,  and  also  by  Linnseus  as  SophHura 
japonica.  It  is  stated  in  the  Hortus  Kewentit  to  have  been  introduced  to 
Endand  by  Gordon,  in  1753 ;  but  I  took  the  first  plants  to  England  along 
with  AildtUhut  glandulosus,  and  gave  them  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1780. 
Neither  of  these  trees  were  then  known  in  England.  See  the  Jour,  de 
Paris,  Oct.  14th,  1779.—-  Thomas  BkMe.  Paris,  Rue  des  Vignes,  No.  5. 
August  18.  1827. 

l%e  Duchesse  d^Angouleme  Pear  is  so  named  because  it  was  found  in 
July,  1815,  when  the  reigning  family  of  France  returned  for  the  second  time 
to  the  head  of  the  government.  It  was  discovered  by  chance  in  the 
hedges  of  a  forest  of  Armaill^  near  Angers,  in  the  department  of  Maine 
and  Loire.  The  proprietor  of  that  forest,  struck  vrith  the  size  of  the  fruit 
and  its  excellent  qualities,  removed  to  his  earden  all  the  plants  of  that 
variety  which  his  woods  contained,  and,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  this  pear 
was  common  in  his  neighbourhood.  (Bui,  Agr,,  Jval»  1827,  p.  113.)  —  If 
''  all  the  plants  "  which  he  found  with  this  excellent  fruit  were  seedlings, 
no  two  of  them  would  be  exactly  alike  in  quality,  and  of  course  there 
must  be  several  varieties  of  this  pear  in  cultivation. 
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RhododMron  p6nHcum  is  found  to  contain  some  erains  of  common 
sugar,  of  a  pure  and  white  colour,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  division 
of  the  corolla.    (Bid.  Un.) 

The  Roots  of  a  Black  Mulberry  Tree,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the 
ground  for  twenty-four  years,  are  said  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  have 
sent  up  shoots.  {Arm,  de$  Scietic.  Nat.,  torn.  ix.  p.  338.,  at  m  Brande*t  Jour., 
Oct.  1827.) 

TheAUemation  or  Succession  of  Crops,  found  to  be  of  so  much  importance 
both  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  general  law  of 
nature,  by  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  in  the  Ann.  des  Scienc.  Nat.,  torn.  v. 
p.  653.,  Ao(it,  1825.  The  facts  which  he  brings  forward  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  experience  and  observation  of  various  naturalists  and  cul- 
tivators. The  botanist  |lay  observed,  after  the  great  fire  of  London  in 
1666,  that  £fis^mbrium  jTrio  sprung  up  among  the  ruins,  where  it  had 
never  been  seen  before;  and  Professor  Pallas,  in  the  end  of  last  century, 
observed  in  Russia  that,  when  pine  forests  were  destroyed  by  fire,  they 
were  not  succeeded  by  the  pine  or  fir  tribe,  but  by  wud  service,  birch, 
lime,  poplar,  and  analogous  trees;  Dr.  Dwight  also,  in  the  banning 
of  the  present  century,  found  that  his  grandfather's  field  near  P^orth- 
ampton  m  Pennsylvania,  which  a  century  before  was  covered  with  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  after  being  under  the  plough  for  two  generations,  and  then  left 
to  itself,  brought  forth  a  thick  grove  of  white  pines,  without  a  single  oak 
or  chestnut  tree.  From  the  various  instances,  both  of  herbaceous  and 
ligneous  vegetables,  adduced  by  M.  Dureau,  he  concludes  that  the  succession 
of  plants  is  a  fundamental  law  of  vegetation  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  that  its 
imitation  by  art,  in  our  fields,  gardens,  and  woods,  is  of  the  first  importance. 

SpUanikes  oleraceus,  Corymbiferae,  the  Cress  of  Para  in  India,  and  a  stove 
biennial  in  this  country,  is  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  to  ripen  its  seeds  in  the  open  air.  {M.  M.  Rousseau  in  Nouv, 
BulL  des  Soc.  Pkilomat.,  Oct.  1826,  p.  156.) 

Flavouring  Wines.  — Among  the  roots  used  by  the  ancients  for  this  pur- 
pose were  the  following,  which,  it  is  said,  are  still  employed  in  the  same  way: 
Andropogon  Schoendnthus  and  .A^dus,  il'^corus  Calamus,  and  Jris  floren- 
tina.  The  root  of  the  latter  has  the  odour  of  the  violet.  The  root  of  Cy- 
perus  16ngus  is  also  very  odoriferous.    {OUvier  de  Serres.) 

GERMANY. 

Ripe  Grapes  of  the  black  kind  were  gathered  in  a  vineyard  near*  Wir- 
temburg,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  30th  of  July.  The  fact  was  con- 
sidered so  extraordinary  that  it  was  formally  attested  by  the  mayor  of  the 
district.  (T^mes,  August  28.) 

An  Onion  planted  by  the  side  of  a  Rose,  so  as  to  touch  its  roots,  is  said  to 
render  the  odour  of  the  latter  more  intense.  (CEcon.  Neuigk,  und  VerkandL, 
1827,  No.  12.)  —  We  do  not  think  it  likely,  but  it  may  be  worth  a  trial. 

Preservation  of  Grain.  —  In  the  citadel  of  Mayence,  a  great  quantity  of 
com  was  discovered  in  a  vault,  where  it  had  remained  since  1528.  It  was 
in  such  excellent  preservation  that  bread  made  from  it  was  found  to  be 
very  good,  though  the  com  had  been  kept  nearly  two  centuries.  In  the 
department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  at  Andres,  may  still  be  seen  one  of  these 
vaults,  made  by  the  Romans,  and  used  as  grananes.  {Olivier  de  Serres.) 

The  Seeds  of  Dodder,  Cuscuta  europs^  a  parasitic  annual  of  the  Oonvol- 
vulkceae,  Pentan.  Monoc.  L.,  are  not  unfreauent  among  Dutch  clover 
seed,  the  plant  being  a  great  nuisance  to  the  farmers  in  that  country  and 
Flanders;  but  the  seeds  of  Chcuta,  not  being  above  a  sixth  ()art  of  the  size 
of  those  of  clover,  are  easily  separated  from  them  by  sifnng.  {(Econom* 
Neuigk.,  IS27,^0.  12.) 
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ITALY. 

PhSrmum  btMfentm,  the  LachenMia  p^ndula  of  Hort.  Kew.,  nat.  ord. 
^sphodel^,  is  cultivated  in  Sicily  as  the  common  hyacinth  is  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  planted  in  November,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine  coral 
red,  appear  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  last  dll  the  end  of  January. 
(J7«/.  4gr.,  Juil.  p.  119.) 

SPAIN. 

AmdRaaeritlncola  (aer,  dr,  incola,  an  inhabitant)  has  hung  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  a  house  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Barcelona,  for  fSteen  or  twenty 
years ;  and,  when  seen  by  G.  A.  W.  Amott,  Esq.,  in  1825,  still  bore  its  blue 
flowers  every  summer.  Mr.  Amott  thinks  the  plant  a  TiMndsta  from 
South  America,  and  probably  a  described  species.  He  advised  the  director. 
Dr.  Baki,  to  put  it  in  earth  for  a  season,  as  by  that  means  it  would  become 
much  stronger,  and  sufler  dividing  at  the  root ;  but  the  Doctor  was  deter- 
mined it  should  support  the  specific  name  he  had  conferred  on  it.  {Arnott 
in  Jam.  Jour.,  September,  1827.) 

The  Agave  americbna^  which  is  planted  in  Catalonia  along  the  road-sides 
as  hedges,  flowers  at  the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  whereas,  at  Perpignan,  in 
France,  it  flowers  very  seldom.  When  the  scapes  are  young,  or  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  pedicles  not  yet  developed,  they  present 
the  appearance  of  gigantic  shoots  of  asparagus.  When  full  grown,  they 
attain  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and  all  this  in  the  course  of 
eight  or  ten  £iys.  {Amott  in  Jam,  Jour.,  September,  1827.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

New  York  Horticultural  Society ,  February  8.  —  The  Inspecting  Com- 
mittee have  printed  their  report  (8  pa^s  8vo)  for  the  by-past  year.  They 
state  that  "  they  have  met  weekly  during  the  year,  to  receive  and  examine 
ail  such  productions  as  were  presented  tor  examination ;"  and  they  give  a 
list  of  the  persons  to  whom,  and  the  articles  for  which,  premiums  were 
awarded.  Among  the  latter  we  observe  early  Lima  beans,  which  we  be- 
lieve may  now  be  purchased  in  the  London  seed-shops.  Mr.  William  Fair- 
bairn,  gardener  to  Joseph  Foulke,  Esc^.,  presented  a  large  club  calabash 
.(figured  Gar<2.  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.), ''  said  to  be  very  fine  for  the  table  or  for 
preserves." 

"  Some  potatoes  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey,  found  in  a  native  state,  on  the  Island  of  St.  Lorenzo,  Bay  of  Callao,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  bv  Commodore  Hull.  They  were  distributed  to  the  prac- 
tical gardeners,  and  have  blossomed,  but  have  not  yet  increased.  They 
prove,  however,  to  be  a  new  species,  and  seem  to  possess  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  keeping  good  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  two  years ;  and,  as  Commo- 
dore Hull,  in  his  letter  to  the  Society,  says  they  are  very  fine  eating,  may 
perhaps,  at  a  future  period,  turn  out  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  tables, 
and  reflect  great  honour  upon  the  worthy  Commodore  for  his  attention. 
A  basket  of  Malabar  spinach,  Bas^a  41ba'was  presented  by  A.  Parmentier, 
of  Long  Island ;  it  was  served  up  at  the  anniversary  dinner,  and  proved 
excellent;  and  is  a  valuable  vegetable, as  it  is  fit  for  use  when  spinach  cannot 
be  obtained. 

^  The  exhibitions  of  vegetables  and  fruit  throughout  the  season  were  in 
general  very  fine.  The  Visiting  Committee,  with  a  view  of  enabling  themselves 
to  lay  before  the  Society  some  account  of  the  general  state  of  our  horticul- 
tural improvements,  have  inspected  a  considerable  number  of  gardens  in 
the  vicinity,  and  they  feel  much  pleasure  in  beino;  enabled  to  state,  that 
the  progress  of  this  delightful  science  is  now  exten£ng  in  a  very  promising 
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degree.  The  Committee  ui^  upon  the  members  of  the  Sodety' the  great 
importance  of  using  ever^  possible  means  to  increase  and  enrich  the  library 
of  the  institution,  vet  in  its  infancy,  which  is  so  important  to  the  promotion 
of  the  otjects  of  the  Society. 

"  Upon  a  general  review  of  the  past  season,  the  Committee  congratulate 
the  Society  that  a  spirit  of  improvement,  generally,  has  appeared  in  the 
exhibitions ;  and  the  Society  seems  to  be  advancing  harmoniously,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  |>ublic  in  general,  by  a  difiusion  of  horticultural  knowledge, 
and  the  increasing  of  the  comforts  of  civilised  life. 

**  The  Society  offers  premiums,  for  the  year  1827,  for  all  the  essential 
articles  of  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  and  discretionary  premiums  for 
all  rare  and  superior  fruit  or  v^etables,  presented  to  them/^ 

Linnean  Botanic  Garden  near  New  York,  Jvly  15. 1827. — N.  Carrington, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Thomas's  parish.  Island  of  Barbiadoes,  informs  me  that,  by 
impregnating  the  blossom  of  a  lime  with  the  pollen  of  a  lemon,  he  had 
lemons  on  his  lime  tree  within  a  few  inches  of  the  limes.  In  my  garden, 
the  dwarf  chestnut,  or  chinquapin,  has  been  impregnated  with  the  large 
French  chestnut,  and  a  tree  produced  which  does  not  exceed  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  begins  to  bear  fruit  when  not  above  two  or 
three  feet  high.  It  is  twenty  years  since  this  variety  of  chestnut  was  origi* 
nated,  and  it  ))as  become  very  popular  in  this  country.  The  Jiiglans  cine- 
rea  has  been  impregnated  with  the  Juglans  reeia,  or  common  walnut,  but 
the  result  has  not  been  attended  with  any  horticultural  advantage.  A  fine 
new  variety  of  Diospyros  virginica  has  recently  been  presented  to  me  bv 
General  Forman  of  Maryland,  which  is  in  fine  eating  before  frost,  and  which 
he  describes  as  being  more  like  a  rich  preserve  than  any  thing  else.  ^  The 
common  sort,  you  know,  is  very  much  like  a  sloe.  General  Forman  is  one 
of  those  venerable  and  highly  cultivated  military  patriarchs,  who  are  only 
to  be  found  in  this  country ;  he  is  surrounded  bv  every  enjoyment  which 
property  can  afford,  and  spends  his  time  in  cukivating  his  fiuin,  and  in 
reading  and  other  intellectual  amusements.  I  have  solicited  him  to  become 
a  contributor  to  your  Magazine. 

The  cultivation  of  American  foreit  trees  seems  now  to  occupy  a  good 
deal  of  attention  m  Europe,  and  I  will  therefore  next  introduce  some 
observations  on  that  subject.  The  yellow  locust,  Roblnia  psaidizckcia,  is 
the  finest  timber  tree  of  me  northern  and  middle  states;  it  is  to  the  north 
what  the  live  oak,  Qu^rcus  virens,  is  to  the  south,  and  what  the  teak  is 
to  India ;  but  another  timber  tree  seems  to  be  less  known  to  you,  which, 
althoush  its  merits  are  of  a  different  character,  still  is  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant, f  allude  to  the  Magn61ta  acuminata.  Who  that  has  been  familiar 
with  the  six  diminutive  species  of  Magnolia  which  have  been  brought  from 
China,  could  imagine  that  one  of  its  congeners  towered  among  the  mighty 
lords  of  the  forests  of  the  Alleghany  ?  Who  that  has  viewed  the  {ngmies 
of  thb  genus,  seldom  large  enouffh  to  form  a  walking-cane,  but  would  dwell 
with  amazement  on  the  sieht  of  this  tree,  forming  a  regular  cone  often  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  rising  amid  the  wilds  of  nature,  and  clad  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  of  flowers  ?  The  efiect  of  this  tree  in 
woodland  scenery,  I  am  convinced,  has  been  overlooked  in  Europe ;  here  it 
claims  the  lof^y  T^a,  the  Liriod^ndron,  and  the  mightiest  oaks  as  its  com- 
peers. As  timber  it  is  applied  to  all  the  uses  of  the  Liriod^ndron  and  the 
Tilia,  being  sawed  into  tnin  boards  for  sdi  the  lighter  parts  of  cabinet-woik : 
these  boards  are  frequentiy  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width.  Another  use  is 
for  the  purpose  of  making  wooden  bowls,  which  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few 
inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  it  will  even 
keep  pace  with  the  Tilia  europe'a,  or  lime  tree  of  Europe.  I  have  often 
wondered  that  those  persons  who  make  use  of  the  Chinese^  dwarf  species  of 
the  Magnolia  to  decorate  their  givdens  and  lawns^  should  not  use  this  species 
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for  stocks  on  which  to  graft  those  more  diminutiye  kinds,  instead  of  the 
practice  generally  pursaed  in  Europe,  of  putting  them  on  one  of  their 
own  dwf^  class,  tne  Magnaolia  purpurea.  I  have  pursued  the  course  I 
mention,  and  have  found  the  growth  comparativdy  as  three  to  one,  with 
the  ultimate  adyanti^  of  the  one  forming  a  splendid  tree,  while  the  other 
would  only  be  a  diminutive  shrub.  T  shall  now  proceed  to  comment  on 
various  articles  published  in  your  Magazine. 

Mr,  Dntnmondy  the  botanitt,  states  (Vol.  II.  p.  228.)  that  the  ''  barrens 
around  New  York  are  covered  with  Plnus  resinosa."  It  is  the  i^nus  rj^da 
which  covers  the  barrens  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York ;  not  a  single  tree  of 
Pinm  resindsa  is  to  be  found  here,  except  in  botanic  collections,  that  tree 
being  peculiar  to  a  much  more  northern  climate,  and  found  in  plenty  in  the 
states  of  Maine.  The  vulgar  name  here  for  Phius  rfgida  is  F^tch  Pine, 
which  must  have  misled  Mr.  Drummond ;  but,  as  this  is  three-leaved  and 
the  Pinus  resinosa  but  two-leaved,  a  little  examination  would  have  solved 
all  doubt. 

7^  American  Scarlet  Strawberry,  you  say  (Vol.  II.  p.  252.),  is  the  latest 
of  those  deserving  cultivation,  witn  the  exception  of  Alpines.  This  remark 
appears  singular  to  me,  for  here  the  native  l*ra^kria  vii^nica  is  the  earliest 
strawberry  we  have.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled,  except  by  the  circum- 
stance that  these  titles  do  not  refer  to  the  same  plant  ?  I  notice  also 
(Vol.  II.  p.  245.)  that  you  call  the  celebrated  Newtown  Pippin  **  Newton 
I^pin,"  the  former  name  only  being  correct,  as  it  originated  in  the  village 
ofNewtown,  distant  but  three  miles  from  my  residence.  I  will,  in  a  future 
letter,  give  you  a  complete  history  of  this  most  estimable  fruit,  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  time. 

In  speaking  of  American  grapes,  (Catalogue  of  HorHcuUural  Society, 
p.  215.)  it  is  observed  that  **  the  reports  which  have  been  received  of  them 
are  far  from  being  fiivourable  to  their  merits,  either  for  the  purposes  of  the 
table  or  of  th";  press ;"  and  as  this  assertion  is  very  inaccurate,  1  cannot 
avoid  r^l^ng  to  it.  In  this  country  we  have  scarcely  a  native  grape  that 
will  not  yield  a  pleasant  palatable  wme,  and  at  least  six  varieties  are  found 
which  afford  excellent  wine,  and  these  varieties  are  now  getting  into  exten- 
sive cultivation  for  that  purpose.  The  Scuppemon  is  cultivated,  in  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  alone,  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  computed  that  a  hun- 
dred hogsheads  of  wine  are  made  from  it  annually.  The  Isaoella  yields  a  most 
excellent  wine,  of  which  you  may  rely  on  receiving  a  convinang  specimen 
the  ensuing  autumn.  The  Catawba,  Bland's,  Alexand^s,  Orwigsburg,  and 
Elsinburg  are  conndered  fine  wine  grapes;  and  vineyards,  many  acres  in 
extent,  are  planted,  and  planting,  with  several  of  these  kinds,  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  A  number  of  other  varieties  are  also  cultivated  for 
vineyards,  but  those  I  have  stated  are  the  roost  noted.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  connoisseurs,  that  many  of  the  celebrated  wines  which  are  moist 
consumed  are  the  produce  of  grapes  which  have  no  claims  to  superiority 
over  the  native  grapes  of  this  country ;  and  although  we,  who  have  scarcely 
doubled  in  the  number  of  varieties  that  of  ori^al  species,  cannot  yet  com- 
pete with  that  nation  which  boasts  of  possessing  1500  varieties  of  a  single 
species,  in  fruit  calculated  for  the  table,  still  we  have  several  varieties  which 
are  much  esteemed,  even  for  that  purpose.  Upon  this  subject  I  should  not 
have  made  any  remarks,  except  to  the  Secretary  himself,  were  it  not  that  I 
felt  unwilling  that  it  should  remain  unexplained  for  a  long  period. 

What  istke**  American  Blight,"  which  infests  apple  trees  so  much  in  Eng- 
land ?  We  have  no  disease  here  of  that  name,  nor,  in  &ct,  have  our  apples 
any  prevalent  disease  whatever.  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.i.  p.  388.,  and  ii. 
p.  49.) 

Does  your  fruit  pound  contain  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  ?  [Answer,  Sixteen 
ounces.] 
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dm  you  gfce  an  accurate  detcription  of  the  cherry  caOed  "  jPbtrr  to  the 
Pound,  or  Quatre  a  la  Livre  ?  "  Are  the  statements  we  have  seen  of  its 
great  size,  &c  merely  imaginary  ?   [By  ontiphrasis.] 

Crinum  lon^oUum,  formerly  Amaryllis  longifolia  is  here  perfectly  hardy, 
and  withstands  our  severe  winters  without  protection.  We  set  the  bulbs 
about  six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  measuring  from  the  upper 
end.  This  bulb  appears  to  be '  naturally  an  aquatic,  and  flourishes  most 
when  planted  in  a  pond  or  reservoir. 

1%e  Laurus  C4mphora,  or  Camphor  tree,  also  withstood,  in  Georgia,  the 
last  severe  winter,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Thomas  Young,  Esq.,  of  that 
state,  who  mentions  that  he  considers  it  "  as  hardy  as  the  Laurus  tdssa- 
firai^  Mr.  Young  is  a  gentleman  of  most  liberal  and  enlij^htened  senti- 
ments, and  amuses  himsdf  with  naturalising  in  his  splendid  garden  the 
rarest  plants  of  warm  climates.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  WilSam  Prince. 

Nutmeg  Tree.  (p.  67.) — In  the  plantations  of  this  tree  in  Trinidad  it  is 
found  that,  when  raised  from  seed,  not  more  than  one  female  tree  is  found 
among  thirty  or  fifby.  The  practice  is,  therefore,  to  inarch  females  on  the 
males,  or  to  raise  young  female  trees  from  layers.  It  is  found  that  female 
trees  sometimes  produce  male  flowers ;  and  a  male  tree,  which  produced 
only  male  flowers  in  1824,  in  1826  produced  wholly  female  flowers.  In 
182a,  the  first  flowers  that  one  of  the  female  trees  produced  were  all  male. 
{IjQckhart  in  Jame»on*t  Jour.^  Sept.  1827.)— We  suspect  it  will  be  found 
that  metamorphoses  of  this  kind  take  place  much  ipore  frequently  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Every  gardener  must  have  observed  that  young  mul- 
berry trees  from  layers  sometimes  produce  only  male  blossoms  for  the  first 
few  years ;  and  we  think  we  have  observed  the  same  thing  in  the  holly, 
dogwood,  and  even  the  peach. 

Sugar,  —  I  am  convinced,  says  a  writer  In  the  American  Mechanic^ t  Ma- 
gaztnCf  that  the  time  will  come  when  sugar  will  be  obtained  from  plants  not 
at  present  cultivated  for  that  purpose,  and  capable  of  being  raised  in  places 
where  they  cannot  now  be  raised.  I  noticed  «wanns  of  flies  on  the  H6icas 
Sdrghum^  that  had  been  recently  cut  downf  on  twisting  a  handful  of  the 
culms,  a  table-«poonfiil  of  remarkably  sweet  juice  was  obtained. 

Coloured  Cotton, — At  the  Annual  Cattle  Show  of  South  Carolina,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Watson,  dated  at  Guaysuquil,  accompanying 
a  quantity  of  cotton  seed  of  a  new  kind,  the  production  of  Peru.  Tlie 
cotton  is  naturally  of  a  light  brown  colour.  The  plant  is  a  perennial,  grows 
to  the  height  of  a  peach  tree,  and  is  expected  to  thrive  in  the  United 
States.   This  is  probably  the  nankeen  cotton  of  China. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Cow  Tree  of  the  Caraccat,  (p.  98.)  —  A  phial  of  the  milk 
of  this  tree,  together  with  a  few  leaves  and  a  portion  of  the  root,  has  been 
sent  to  A,  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  by  Mr.  David  Lockhart,  curator  of  the  botanic 
garden  in  Trinidad.  The  milk  is  obtained  by  making  a  spiral  incision  into 
the  bark  of  a  tree  which  attains  very  large  dimensions.  The  one  from  which 
Mr.  Lockhart  obtained  the  milk  was  one  hundred  feet  from  the  root  to  the 
first  branches,  and  stood  about  fifty  miles  east  of  La  Guayra,  in  the  Caraccas. 
Mr.  Lockhart  drank  a  pint  of  the  milk,  and  found  it  taste  like  cream,  with 
an  agreeable  smell.  He  procured  some  young  trees,  and  is  now  endeavour- 
ing to  increase  them  in  Trinidad.  Mr.  Don  found  the  milk  sent  to 
Mr.  Lambert  to  have  the  appearance  of  sour  cream,  and  to  be  by  no  means 
disagreeable.  The  tree  he  considers  as  evidently  related  either  to  Flcus  or 
Brdsimum. 

The  Pods  of  the  QptaipinisL  corihria,  known  by  the  common  names  of 
Dividivi,  or  Libidibi,  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cura9oa  and  Carth^ena, 
and  other  places  within  the  tropics,  for  tanning  hides ;  and  might  be  aovan- 
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tageoosly  Imported  into  this  country,  and  afibrded  to  tbelann^  upofn  eveii 
cheaper  terms  than  the  oak  bark. 

The  seed-pods  of  the  Dividm  are  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  then  steeped 
in  water  in  large  vats :  when  the  water  is  well  impregnated,  the  hide  it 
thrown  into  soak  for  four  hours,  then  taken  out  to  be  rough-dressed,  and 
replaced  in  the  vat  for  another  four  hours ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  till 
the  hide  is  well  tanned,  which  is  here  the  operation  of  a  couple  of  days. 

Such  is  the  rude  process  adopted  in  South  America,  which,  though  de- 
fective in  many  particulars,  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose  proposed.  By 
grinding  the  poas  of  the  Dividivi  in  the  same  manner  as  bark,  and  mace- 
rating uem  in  warm  water,  by  which  the  solution  of  the  tanning  principle 
contained  in  them  would  be  rendered  more  complete  and  expeditious,  an 
increased  economy  both  of  time  and  materials  would  be  effected ;  and  th6 
|>roces8  mieht,  by  other  improvements  in  the  manipulation,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  tanner  cannot  fail  to  suggest,  be  abridged  still  farther,  and 
rendered  more  effectual,  so  as  to  reduce  the  present  nigh  price  of  leather 
very  considerably.    {W,H,m  Plym.  Ber^  May  5.) 

ASIA. 

Dr,  WaUich  has  been  very  successful  in  exploring  the  Botany  of  the  Birman 
JEmpire.  The  number  of  species  collected  by  him  amounted,  when  the 
mission  lef^  him  at  Amherst,  to  about  sixteen  thousand,  of  which  five  hun- 
dred and  upwards  are  new  and  undescribed.  Among  these  last  may  be 
mentioned  seven  species  of  oak,  two  species  of  walnut,  a  rose,  three  willows, 
a  raspberry,  and  a  pear.  Several  plants  discovered  by  him  are  so  remarkr 
able,  as  to  constitute  themselves  new  genera.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  one  which  has  been  odled  Aroh^tta,  in  compliment  to  Lady 
Amherst.  This  constitutes,  probably,  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  plant  of 
the  Indian  Flora.  Two  trees  of  it  only  are  known  to  exist,  and  these  are 
found  in  the  gardens  of  a  monastery  on  the  banks  of  the  Salwen.  The 
number  of  specimens  brought  to  Calcutta  amount  to  little  less  than  eighteen 
thousand,  among  which  are  many  beautiful  live  plants  for  the  botanic  garden, 
chiefly  of  the  orchideous,  scitamineous,  and  liliaceous  fiimilies.  The  Hima- 
laya chain  of  mountains  are  from  3000  to  4000  feet  high,  and  their  Flora 
combines  that  of  continental  India  and  the  Malayan  countries.  In  econon 
mical  botany,  the  tree  producinff  the  celebrated  varnish  has  been  discovered 
and  described ;  the  di^rent  mimosas  producing  catechu  determined ;  the 
fine  durable  timber  of  the  Burmans,  called  Thingan,  ascertained  to  be  the 
Hdpea  odor^ta  of  Roxburgh,  and  the  Soonsdree,  another  valuable  timber, 
the  Heriti^ra  rob(ista.  A  forest  of  teak  trees  was  found,  many  of  the  trees 
measuring  from  18f^.  to  19ft.  in  circumference.  The  botanical  world 
await  the  result  of  Dr.  Wallich's  mission  with  the  greatest  interest,  (^qk 
Sasjnf  to  Ava  in  1 826-  7.) 

The  Bordssus  JlabelUfirmis  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  inhabitanU 
of  the  north  of  Ceylon,  as  the  Cdcos  nuclfera  is  ta  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  of  that  island.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  depend  upon  the 
produce  of  the  bordssus  ftabellif6rmis,  for  a  connderable  portion  of  their 
food,  and  of  the  articles  which  they  export ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
depend  as  much  for  food,  and  for  articles  of  export,  upon  the  produce  of 
the  C6cos  nuclfera :  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  although  there  are 
forests  of  the^or&ssus  flabellifdrmis  in  the  north  of  the  island,  you  seldom 
meet  with  a  smgle  tree  of  the  Cocos  nucifera ;  and  that,  although  there  arc 
forests  of  the  Cocos  nucifera  in  the  south  of  the  island,  you  seldom  meet 
with  a  single  tree  of  the  ^or^ssus  f)abellif6rmia  there. 

The  KUul  Tree,  or  Carydla-  urens,  has  given  rise  in  Ceylon  to  a  distinct 
cast  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country.  This  cast  is  called,  the  cast  of 
Jaggeraros,  from  the  sugar  which  is  made  of  the  produce  of  the  Oaryota 
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ia&DA  being  called  Ji^ggei^;  and  fix)m  the  whole  of  the  above  cast,  b6th  male 
and  female,  who  are  Tery  numeroos,  bdng  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
tree  itseli^  or  in  the  manu&cture  of  the  sugar  which  is  procured  from  it. 
No  sugar  is  made  in  Ceylon  from  the  sugar-cane ;  all  the  suw  used  by 
the  natives  of  that  island  is  made  either  from  the  Cdcos  nucUera,  or  Bo" 
r4ssu8  flabellif6rmis,  or  Cbryota  urens.  Great  quantities  of  sugar  are  made 
from  these  trees,  both  for  tiieir  own  consumption  and  for  exportation.  It 
is  sold  for  one  fourth  or  one  sixth  of  the  price  of  the  cheapest  sugar  made 
from  the  sugar-cane.  (See  Sir  Alexander  JohjutotCt  Letter  to  the  Royal 
AtiaHc  Society  of  Great  Britmn^  Vol.  I.  p.  545.) 

Culture  of  Indifo  on  tiie  Coatt  of  CoronumdeL — A  memoir  on  this  subject, 
detailing  the  choice  of  soil  and  seed,  sowing,  routine  culture,  reaping,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  dve,  by  M.  B.  Plague,  will  be  found  in  the  AnnaL 
Marit.  for  JuW,  1825,  and  an  abstract  in  the  Bull,  des  Sciences  Agricoles  for 
July,  1827.  U  is  not  worth  abridging,  but  it  may  be  well  to  know  where 
to  refer  for  such  information. 

East  India  Spinach,  — The  ^^ta  bengal^nsb  and  Sals^  Indica  are  said, 
by  Dr.  Frauds  Hamilton,  to  be  cultivate  for  this  purpose.  {Brew§,  Jour^ 
Oct.  1827,  p.  244.) 

Fiih  are  fed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  chiefly 
on  boiled  rice,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  blood  or  other  offid  animal 
matter. '  («7.  M.  m  Brande*$  Jour^  Oct.  1827.) 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Trees  here  appear  tofoOow  the  same  Laws  as  other  n^elahle  Productionr, 
r^arding  the  effects  thev  produce  upon  the  soil  wherein  they  srow.  It  has 
long  been  remarked  in  America,  that,  on  the  forests  being  cut  down,  young 
trees  of  a  different  species  sprout  up  in  the  places  of  the  old  ones;  and  here 
the  same  remaric,  in  a  great  measure,  holds  good,  acacias  very  commonly 
making  their  appearance  on  land  that  has  been  once  under  cultivation,  and 
afterwards  permitted  to  relapse  into  a  state- of  nature.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  should  seem  that  trees,  like  other  vegetables,  extract  a  particular 
substance  from  the  ground,  which  substance  it  is  necessary  snould  be 
restored,  before  the  same  species  of  tree  can  be  readily  grown  a  second 
time ;  a  restoration  to  be  effected,  perhaps,  by  such  chemicalchanges  in  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  soil,  as  may  arise  from  the  cultivation  of  other 
species.    {Cunningham* s  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales.) 
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The  Perforator  (JS^.  60.)  is  used  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  spade,  in  planting  leaf-wood  trees,  or  all  those  which  make 
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tap-roots,  and  are  not  indnded  in  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  It  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Munro,  former]}'  of  the  Bristol  nursery,  and  is  made  by  Mr.  Fussell, 
of  Nunney,  in  Somersetshire,  at  Ss.  each.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — One  man  employs  the  instrument  while  another  man  or  bov  holds 
a  bundle  of  plants.  The  man  first  inserts  the  instrument  in  the  soil,  holding 
it  up  for  the  reception  of  the  plant,  round  which,  when  introduced,  he 
inserts  the  iron  three  times,  in  order  to  loosen  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
then  treads  down  the  turf,  and  the  plant  becomes  as  firmly  set  in  the  ground 
as  if  it  had  been  long  planted.  Two  men  will  plant  in  one  day  from  five  to 
six  hundred,  at  U,  per  hundred ;  whereas,  by  digging  holes,  the  expense 
would  be  3t.  per  hundred,  and  the  planting  not  done  so  well.  (Sir  R.  C. 
Haarcy  m  C&m,  io  the  Bath  Agricultural  Soeiet^y  of  Dee.  1826.) 

Bregaxa*i  Bark-bed  Thermometer  {fig,  61.)  is  one  of  the  best  instru- 
ments of  the  kind  which  has  been  invented.  By  inserting  it  so 
that  the  bulb  may  be  of  an  equal  depth  with  the  bottom  of  the 
plunged  pots,  the  greatest  heat  to  which  the  fibres  in  the  pots  are 
subjected  is  ascertfuned  by  inspection  (a),  without  the  trouble 
of  moving  the  instrument. 
BregazzCi  Hot'house  Thermometer  {fig,  63.)  has  a  double  back; 

the  advantage  of  which  is 
that,  when  nuns  fiom  the 
roof  of  the  hot4iouse,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  against  the 
back  {b  c)  is  prevented  from 
operating  on  the  bulb  {d)y 
by  the  current  of  air  whicn 
passes  between  the  backs.  U^ 

In  Jeuqp't  Nurserv,  CheU 
tenhoMy  is  a  standard  Sour- 
dine peach  tree,  growing  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner,  and 
covered  with  several  hundreds  of  fine  fruit ;  also  a  remarkably 
Imge  netted  oblong  melon,  which  weighs  14  lbs.,  is  15  in.  in 
lei^^,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference.  In  the  pinery,  rice  may 
be  seen  growing  under  water.  {Cheltenham  Chror^,,  Sept.  13.)— 
The  melon  and  some  of  the  peaches  were  sent  us  by  Mr.  Jessop, 
but  they  were  too  far  gone  to  judge  of  their  flavour. 

7^  Diamond  Plum  is  perhaps  the  largest  fiaiit  of  the  plum 
kind  that  is  known.     In  form  and  flavour  it   resembles  the 
Magnum  bdnum,  but  iu  colour  is  a  dark  purple,  and  flavour 
perhaps  rather  superior.    It  was  found  by  chance  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Hooker,  at  Brenchley,  near  Lamberhurst,  in  Kent.  The  tree 
is  a  standard,  supposed  to  have  sprung  up  accidentally  from 
seed ;  it  grows  vigorously,  and,  in  orchards,  its  fhut  will  form  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  Yellow  Magnums.    The  Purple  M%num 
b6num,  we  think,  would  have  been  a  suitable  name  for  it,  as        \ 
conveying  a  good  idea  both  of  the  fiuit  and  of  the  tree.   Plants         U 
of  this  and  the  Washington  Plum,  another  fruit  of  superior  excel- 
lence, introduced  by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  will  be  eageriy 
sought  after  by  orchardists. 

The  Beurr6d*Aremberg  Pear  is  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  that  we  have, 
and  comes  very  early  into  bearing ;  it  is  also  considered  a  good  keeper,  and 
stands  in  the  first  class  in  point  of  flavour.  Some  trees  in  the  garden  of 
.  Lord  Famborough,  at  Bromley  Hill,  Kent,  may  be  referred  to  as  proofs. 
Preservation  of  Apples,  — Any  good  baking  sort,  which  is  liable  to  rot,  if 
peeled  and  cut  into  slices  about  the  thickness  of  one  sixth  of  an  inch,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  slow  oven,  till  sufliciently  desiccated,  may  afterwards 
be  kept  in  boxes  in  a  dry  place^  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  only  requires 
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to  be  soaked  in  waterfor  an  hour  or  two  before  using.    {Jour,  of  Science, 
July,  1827,14,272.}   Q 

'    A  Pine-apple  will  keep  for  a  long  time  when  its  crown  is  removed,  and  \ 
^ill  also  be  greatly  improved  in  flavour,  for  the  more  aqueous  parts  of  the  ' 
fruit  gradually  evaporate,  and  leave  it  much  more  saccharine  and  vinous  in 
Its  flavour ;  which  natural  process  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  v^tation  of 
the  crown,  just  upon  the  same  principle  that  an  onion  or  carrot  loses  its 
flavour  when  it  begins  to  sprout  in  the  spring.    {Qm^t,  Jour,y  Oct.  1 827.) 

Liurge  Cxmrantt,  -^In  the  garden  of  the  Kev.  H.  Bolton,  I  lately  gathered 
several  black  currants,  which  measured  in  girth  lengthwise  two  inches  and 
one  sixth,  and  in  girth  round  two  inches,  and  weighed  forty-five  grains  each. 
The  same  tree  produced  many  of  equal  size. —  That,  Wiilianuy  gardener 
to  the  Rev,  H.  Boiton,  Ratdiffe  Lodee^  near  Nottingham,  Sept,  18. 

Large  Cauliflowers.  —  I  have  lately  also  cut,  in  the  same  sarden,  several 
cauliflowers,  measuring,  when  stript  of  their  green  leaves,  three  feet  three 
inches  round,  of  fine  flavour  for  the  table,  and  remarkablv  handsome. — Id, 

Hh^um  tatdricum  has  been  in  cultivation  in  my  father  s  garden,  and  some 
few  others  here,  for  about  twelve  years.  The  chief  advantages  attending  it 
are,  that  it  does  not  require  peeling,  is,  when  cooked,  of  as  fine  a  colour  as  red 
currant  jelly,  and  continues  to  send  up  new  leaves  till^'the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. By  forcing  with  dung  laid  over  an  arch  of  wickerwork,  I  have  seen  it 
on  the  table  by  the  first  of  January.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be 
obtained  at  the  London  nurseries ;  but  it  may  be  had  of  Mr.  James  Salter 
of  this  city,  to  whom  I  gave  plants  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  thrives  best 
on  a  deep  and  stiff  soil.  —  Charles  C,  Babington.    Bath,  Aug.  21. 

Tart  Bhubarby  Turmp  topsy  Beet  Spinach,  Asparagus,  and  various  other 
stalks  and  leaves  produced  from  bulbous,  tuberous,  or  fleshy  roots,  may  be 
grown  in  barrels  or  hampers,  in  ships,  on  the  plan  which  is  shown  in  your 
JEncydopeedia  of  Gardiming  (§ '5992,)  for  growing  chiccory;  and  nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  have  new  potatoes  and  mushrooms  in  a  ship's  hpld  all 
the  year.  Spinach  barrels  should  be  kept  on  deck,  and  covered  with  a 
glass  case  to  protect  them  from  the  sea  spray.  Small  salads  may  be  grown 
twenty  ways.  —  A  Horticultural  Sailor,    Greenwich,  Sept,  23, 

Gardens  of  Ships.  —  To  sow  in  the  temperate  zone  and  reap  between 
the  tropics,  is  a  somewhat  singular  thing.  Yet  it  is  constantly  done.  For 
our  great  East  India  ships,  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  who  first  introduced 
the  practice,  have  little  salad  gardens  in  flat  wooden  boxes  on  their  poops, 
where  the  seed  acted  upon  by  a  heat  increasing  duly,  shoots  up  in  a  sur- 
prisingly rapid  manner.  In  these  gardens  the  number  of  crops  in  the  ^ear 
are  more  numerous  than  in  any  spot  on  earth,  for  the  gardeners,  if  so 
minded,  can  command  almost  any  temperature.    (Weekly  Review.) 

Change  of  Colour  in  Flowers,  —  It  is  not  generally  known,  although  long 
ago  noticed  by  M.  DecandoUe,  that,  among  flowers,  yellows  will  not  pro- 
duce blues,  nor  blues  yellows,  althoi^h  both  these  primitive  colours  will 
sport  into  almost  every  other  hue.  Thus  the  hyacinth,  the  natural  colour 
of  which  b  blue,  will  not  produce  a  yellow ;  for  the  dull  half  green  flowers 
called  yellow  hyacinths  are,  in  our  judgments,  white  approaching  green ; 
the  blue  crocus  will  not  vary  into  yellow,  nor  the  yellow  into  blue ;  and 
the  ranunculus  and  the  dahlia,  the  natural  colour  of  both  which,  notwith- 
standing popular  belief  to  the  contrary  with  respect  to  the  dahlia,  is,  we 
believe,  yellow,  although  they  are  the  most  sportive  of  all  the  flowers  of  the 
garden,  varying  from  pink  to  scarlet  and  deepest  shades  of  purple,  have  never 
been  seen  to  exhibit  any  disposition  to  become  blue.  {Quar,  Jour ,,Oct,  1827.) 
Night-flowering  Stock.  — The  flowers  of  this  plant,  which  are  of  a  brownish 
hue,  will  become  green  in  one  night,  from  the  steam  of  horse-dung,  in  its 
first  stage  of  fermentation.  The  effect  is  probably  produced  by  the  ammo- 
niacal  gas,  which  is  deleterious  both  to  plants  and  insects,  and   was  em^ 
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ployed  by  Miller,  Baldwin,  and  other  gardeners,  for  destro^ng  the  red 
spider  aod  bug  on  pine-apple  plants. — 2).  B.   July,  1826. 

Hortuntliural  Impostor,  —  I  consider  it  would  be  well  to  caution  the 
readers  of  your  Magazine  against  a  man  now  travelling  the  country,  offering 
tulips  for  sale,  which  he  says  are  tree  tulips,  and  will  produce  many  flowers 
on  one  stalk  of  various  colours,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many  have  been 
imposed  pn  by  him  here.  I  should  have  thought  the  striped  dahlias  sold 
all  over  the  country,  by  such  another  fellow,  last  year,  had  not  been  quite 
forgotten.  He  asks  Is,  6d.  each  for  the  tulips,  and  says  I  have  purchased 
twenty  dozen  of  him,  and  that  he  obtained  them  when  abroad.— C7.  Hale 
Jessop,  CheUenhtottf  Sept,  1827. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  dark  roses, 
dahlias,  asters,  as  well  as  of  many  other,  and  probably  of  all  plants,  may  be 
changed  or  discharged  by  the  application  of  t'he  fumes  of  sulphur.  Burning 
a  common  brimstone  match  under  them  will  do.  The  secret  has  been  long 
known  to  gardeners  in  France  and  Germany,  and  we  have  frequently  seen 
it  tried  with  roses  in  thb  country.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  on  the  16th  of  October  last,  some  variegated  flowers  of 
dahlias  were  exhibited,  from  which  the  purple  colour  had  been  partially 
discharged  by  the  partial  application  of  the  nimes  of  sulphur.  The  dahlias 
were  of  course  stnped  or  vari^ated ;  and  something  or  this  sort  may  have 
led  to  the  imposition  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jessop. 

Jlie  ^ik  Tree,  iJckcia  Ju&brissm^  in  the  Bristol  nursery,  was  planted 
twenty-two  years  ago.  It  began  to  flower  four  years  ago,  and  the  two  last 
years  abundantly.  On  the  1st  of  September  last,  it  displayed  about  three 
thousand  blossoms.  The  tree  covers  a  wall  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet, 
and  the  breadth  of  fifteen  feet.— £.  2).    Sept,  27. 

7W  Rows  of  Dahlias  in  the  Bristol  nursery  extend  each  one  hundred  and* 
fifty  yards  and  exhibit  about  a  hundred  different  sorts,  chiefly  double,  and 
almost  all  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Milleri  — Id, 

Roots  of  the  Arracacha  have  been  received  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  from  Car- 
thagena,  packed  in  powder^  charcoal ;  they  have  beenplanted in  the  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  Pontey  at  Plymouth,  and  are  domg  well.  The  native  situation, 
•oil,  and  climate  of  the  Arracacha  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  potato. 
{Plym,  Jour,,  Aug.)  A  second  notice  of  September  22d  informs  us  that 
two  plants  of  Arracacha  are  now  nearly  in  flower  at  Mr.  Ponte/s,  and  that 
two  which  Dr.  Hamilton  retained  for  private  experiment,  as  to  their  capa- 
bility of  bearing  the  cold  of  our  summer  in  the  open  air,  are  flourishing 
vigorously,  without  any  artificial  aid ;  of  course  their  process  has  not  been 
so  rapid  as  that  of  a  plant  plunged  in  Mr.  Pont^y's  tan-pit.  Their  state  of 
growth,  however,  is  such  as  to  promise  fiivourably  for  the  important  experi- 
ment of  acclimating  this  valuable  esculent  next  year.    (Ibid,) 

The  Seeds  of  Tetragonia  expdnsa  were  sown  m  the  open  garden  at  Yar- 
mouth last  autumn,  and  have  produced  fine  plants  this  spring;  by  which  it 
appears  that  this  plant  will  endure  our  winters  in  mild  situations.—^.  Youdl 
Yarmouth,  July  27. 

The  quickest  and  ntost  certain  Mode  of  rt^dn^  the  Mulberry  Tree  is  from 
cuttings  of  the  old  branches.  Take  a  branch  m  the  month  of  March,  eieht 
or  nine  feet  in  length,  plant  it  half  its  length  in  any  good  soil,  and  it 
will  succeed  to  admiration,  producing  firuit  the  following  spring.  This  I 
have  witnessed  in  several  instances.  —  Id. 

Planting  by  mudding  in, — I  am  sorry  so  usefiil  a  mode  of  planting  should 
be  disapproved  of  by  some  of  your  correspondents,  in  consequence  of  the 
earth  afterwards  becoming  cemented.  Tnis  will  certainly  be  the  case  if 
stiff  loam  be  used ;  but  let  them  use  two  thirds  of  any  light  rich  soil,  with 
one  third  loam,  and  the  plants  will  succeed  to  admiration.  Last  April  I 
removed  plants  with  fruit  blossoms  fully  expanded,  and  in  a  growing  state  ;* 
one  plant  completely  perfected  and  ripened  its  fruit,  and  mtute  abundance 
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of  wood,  the  others  increased  to  my  satisfectioiiy  and  have  made  good 

plants.  —  Id. 

The  Getdtta  tktdoria^  a  low  trailing  native  shrub,  haying  something  of 
the  appearance  of  the  common  broom,  is  said  to  be  much  used  in  Russia  as 
a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  and  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  of  London  are 
resolved  on  encouraging  trials  to  be  made  in  this  country.    (New^.) 

T%e  Red  Spider  tmd  the  Dampt  the  one  as  bad  as  the  other,  in  mdon 
frames,  may  be  kept  under  by  covering  the  surface  with  clean  gravel,  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  The  roots  find  their  way  to  the  surface  of 
the  mould,  and  form  a  matted  texture  under  the  gravel,  where,  being  more 
accessible  to  air,  and  yet  kept  moist,  the  plants  grow  so  vigorously  as  to 
overcome  ev^y  enemy.  The  practice  is  common  in  this  neighbourhood. 
—  James  Stephem^  gardener  to  George  Cooke,  Esq.,  Carr  House,  near  Don- 
caster, 

Chemical  RdaHonthif  of  Plants. — A  writer  in  the  Isis  has  'undertaken 
to  prove  that  there  exists  a  chemical  relation  between,  1st,  the  different 
parts  of  a  plant ;  2d,  the  different  species  of  a  genus ;  and  3d,  the  different 
genera  of  a  tribe.  In  proof,  he  refers  to  certain  experiments  from  which 
tannin  was  found  in  every  part  of  the  oak,  the  narcotic  principle  in  every 
part  of  the  Belladonna ;  the  prussic  acid  in  the  kernels  of  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  Plnknus,  and  a  yellow  colouring  more  or  less  in  the  bark  of  the 
roots  of  all  the  species  of  the  ^nus  Galium.  This  writer,  Mr.  Rndge,  found 
one  common  principle  in  semi-flosculous  plants,  and  another  in  the  Umbel- 
liferae.  Enquiries  of  this  sort  will  tena  materially  to  assist  the  study  of 
natural  classification. 

Vital  Principle  of  Seeds*  —  A  small  portion  of  the  Royal  Park  of  Bushy 
was  broken  up  some  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamental  culture,  when 
immediately  several  flowers  sprang  up,  ox  the  Jcinds  which  are  ordinarily 
cultivated  in  gardens;  this  lea  to  an  investigation,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  this  identical  plot  had  been  used  as  a  warden  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  (Jfon. 
Mag,) 

Apples  and  Nuts. — Six  apples  were  last  week  plucked  in  an  orehard,  at 
Caton  Green,  near  this  town,  which  weighed  four  pounds  and  a  hal(  and 
averaged  twelve  inches  each,  in  circumference.  We  stated  in  a  former  paper, 
that  apples  and  potatoes  were  both  of  a  price  in  Ulverston  market,  6ef. 
the  imperial  peck;  but  on  Thursday  the  13th  inst.  apples  were  as  low  as 
5d,  the  peck,  and  nuts  in  the  husk  equally  low.  This  is  really  without 
parallel.    {Lan.  (?<».,  Sept.) 

Nuts.  —  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  quantities  of  nuts,  and  the 
number  in  a  cluster,  and  sixteen,  twenty,  thirty,  &c.  &c.,  have  been  stated  as 
gathered;  but  all  these  are  outdone,  and  may  be  considered  as  common  as 
a  cluster  of  two.  A  gentleman  in  Kendal  has  in  his  possession  a  cluster  of 
the  common  hazel  nut,  and  which  we  saw,  containing  fifty-three  perfectly 
formed  nuts.    (  Westmoreland  Gaz.,  Sept.) 

Gardening,  in  the  neighbourhood  ofExnwuth,  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  the 
natives  generally  are  half  a  century  behind  tlieir  fellow-men.  The  nearest 
place  worth  mentioning  is  that  of  Lord  Rolles  at  Bicton,  and  that  is  not 
kept  up  with  any  degree  of  spirit.  —  M.    Ermouth,  March  10. 1827. 

A  Turnip  is  now  growing  at  Envilleof  the  undermentioned  size :  breadth 
across  the  leaves,  four  feet  one  inch ;  circumference,  two  feet  seven  inches 
and  a  half;  from  the  crown  of  the  turnip  to  the  ground,  nine  inches. 
{Shrewsh,  Chron.,  S^t.) 

A  Mushroom  two  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference,  measuring  ten  inches 
round  the  stem,  and  weighing  l  lb.  8  oz.,  was  gathered,  in  the  bst  week  of 
August,  in  a  field  at  Mottram,  in  Longdendale.  {Manchester  Herald,  Sept.) 
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.FVot^  eaten  fy  Bats,  —  A  genUenmn  of  Doncaster^  who  had  freqaently 
missed  wall  fruit  irom  hk  garden,  endeayoured  to  find  out  the  robberB,  but 
for  some  time  he  was  unsuccessful.  A  day  or  two  ago,  however,  he  observed 
a  number  of  rats  issue  from  an  adjacent  building,  and  commence  their  work 
of  destruction  on  the  fruit,  which  they  voraciously  eat.  Several  of  the  rats 
were  destroyed.    {Yorks^re  Gaz^  Sept.  8.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  Horticnliural  Sociefy. — The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  September  6th,  in  the  Physicians'  Hall,  Dr.  Duncan,  sen. 
in  the  chair,  when  several  new  members  were  admitted  by  ballot,  and 
reports  from  the  Finance  and  Prize  Committees  were  read,  from  the  latter 
of^ which  it  appeared  that,  in  the  competition  of  the  preceding  day,  prizes 
had  been  awarded  for  twenty-five  different  articles. 

Itepdrt  of  the  Wine  Committee.  A  smaller  number  of  samples  of  wine 
have  been  produced  to-day  than  on  former  occasions,  only  five  competitors 
having  appeared.  The  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  b«t  of 
those  produced  is  one  with  the  motto,  In  vino  ventas^  No.  1.,  by  Daniel 
Vere,  Esq.,  of  Stonebyres,  to  whom  they  award  the  prize  for  the  best  and 
most  vigorous  home-made  wine.  No  cider  has  been  produced,  which  the 
Committee  regret,  as,  from  the  increased  attention  bestowed  on  ord)ards> 
and  on  the  cultivation  of  the  apple  tree,  dnce  the  publication  of  the  report 
on  the  orchards  of  Scotland,  a  considerable  field  has  been  opened  for  the 
manufacture  of  cider,  which  might  tend  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
tenantry.  The  prize  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  best  liqueur  has  brought 
out  a  variety  of  these.  Of  these  the  Committee  considered  Nectar  No.  S. 
pre{MU^  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lizars,  3.  St.  James's  Square,  as  being  decidedly 
the  best,  to  whom  they  accordingly  awarded  the  medal.  But  the  Com- 
mittee cannot  resist  their  desire  to  recommend  another  medal  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Pederan^a,  butler  to  the  Hon.  Douglas  Gordon  Halyburton  of 
Halyburton,  who  has  forwarded  ten  samples  of  different  liqueurs,  some  of 
which  are  exceedingly  palatable;  and  also  of  an  oil  prepared  from  walnuts, 
the  growth  of  Scotlanc^  which,  in  thdr  opinion,  is  excellently  adapted  for 
table  use  and  culinary  purposes.  The  Committee  propose  thu  medal,  with 
the  double  view  of  showinf  the  Society's  approbation  of  his  skill  and 
attention,  and  of  inducing  others  to  follow  his  example. 

Conmunications.  An  interesting  communication  by  Mr.  Dewar,  gardener 
at  Rockville,  on  the  use  of  steam  in  rainng  melons,  which  had  been  used 
at  Rockville  for  two  seasons  with  great  success,  was  then  read.  The 
reading  of  two  other  communications;  the  one  on  raising  ananas  without 
fire  heat,  by  Mr.  Bisset,  Methven  Castle,  the  other  on  raising  auriculas 
firom  sc«d,  by  Mr.  Forrester,  gardener  at  Carlowrie,  were  delayed  for  want 
of  time,  on  account  of  the  immediate  assembling  for 

The  Dinner,  In  the  afternoon,  the  Society  celebrated  their  eighteenth 
annual  festival  of  Pomona,  in  the  Waterloo  Tavern  (Gibb's),  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  president,  in  the  chair,  supported  on  his  rieht 
and  lefl  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sur 
John  Sinclair.  Andrew  Dickson  and  John  Linning,  Esqrs.,  officiated  as 
croupiers.  Dr.  Scott  of  Corstorphine  having  craveda  blessing,  about  two 
hundred  gentlemen  proceeded,  with  appetites  nothing  loath,  to  attack  an 
excellent  dinner,  ana  a  dessert,  which  comprised  the  competition  fruits,  con- 
sisting of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  di^rent  dishes.  A 
ffreat  many  toasts  were  drank,  among  others,  ^  The  staple  exports  of  Scot- 
land, Gardeners,  Doctors,  and  Black  Cattle."    {Caledonian  Mer.,  Sept.  8.) 

The  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society  and  Library. — Arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  Society  and  Library  till  the  eeneral  Meeting  in  Au^st  1898, 
and  as  to  the  intention  of  the  mdxiagen  till  1834,  have  been  published,  and 
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signed  by  the  president,  Tlioiiias  Hopldrk  Esq^  from  whicti  the  following 
are  extracts : — 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for  eompetUiorit  will  be  held  on  the  firstt 
Wedn^ay  of  June,  1828 ;  the  articles  of  competition  are  as  follows,  and 
must  be  presented  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  o  clock,  noon :  — 

The  twelve  best  distinct  varieties  of  tulips ;  four  of  them  roses,  four  of 
them  puiple  or  brown,  and  four  of  them  yellow  grounds ;  the  six  heaviest 
early  white  turnips;  the  twenty-five  best  filled  pods  of  peas,  excluding 
those  raised  in  front  of  hot-house  borders ;  the  fifty  heaviest  gooseberries, 
taken  from  one  bush,  of  a  sort  considered  suitable  for  tarts ;  die  two  best 
cucumbers;  the  three  pots  of  best  forced  strawberries,  of  at  least  two 
varieties. 

The  General  Meeting  will  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  August. 

Articles  of  Competition,  The  six  best  seedling  double  carnations,  not 
fewer  than  three  varieties,  from  seed  saved  by  the  competitor ;  the  twelve 
best  species  of  annual  flowers,  raised  and  growu  without  artificial  heat, 
cover,  or  protection  of  any  kind ;  the  six  best  species  of  annual  flowers, 
raised  and  grown  under  hand-glasses,  frames,  or  any  other  cover,  but 
without  bottom  heat  of  any  kind;  the  six  best  species  of  annual  flowers, 
raised  and  grown  on  bottom  heat,  but  without  cover  or  protection ;  the 
four  best  species  of  annual  flowers  in  pots,  which  usually  in  all  stages 
receive  artificial  heat  and  protection ;  the  highest-flavoured  melon  above 
2  lbs.  weight ;  the  best  imperial  pint,  or  f  lb.,  of  rasps,  of  one  or  more 
varieties ;  the  twelve  best  plums ;  the  three  best  heads  of  cauliflower ; 
the  six  lai^est  and  most  solid  stalks  of  celery. 

Three  prizes  ivill  be  awarded  for  each  of  the  foregoing  articles^  except  for 
the  annual  flowers,  for  which  there  will  be  only  the  value  of  a  second 
prize  allowed  for  each  proposed  mode  of  cultivation.  Competitors  mav 
contend  for  all  the  modes,  but,  though  succebsful  in  more  than  one,  shall 
have  right  to  the  difierence  only  betwixt  the  value  of  a  second  and  third 
prize  for  all  more  than  the  one,  and  the  value  of  a  third  prize  will  be 
granted  to  the  persons  who  rank  second  in  such  cases. 

7%tf  large  silver  medal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  shall  be 
awarded,  tor  18S8,  to  the  member  of  this  Society  who,  upon  the  average  of 
from  three  to  six  monthly  visits  to  the  garden  under  his  charge  during  that 
year,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  gardens  of  other  competitors,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  assistance  afibrded,  the  natural  and  other 
advantages,  the  extent  and  variety  of  articles  cultivated,  and  all  other 
matters  which  may  influence  his  successful  management,  shall  appear  to 
the  Visitors  to  display  md)»t  knowledge  of  his  business,  greatest  industry, 
and  altogether  most  merit  There  shall  be  other  two  prizes  awarded  by 
this  Society  to  the  competitors  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  visitors,  rank 
second  and  third  in  point  of  merit,  which  prizes  shall  be  raised  by  voluntary 
contribution  for  this  spedal  purpose.  Members  proposing  to  complete, 
must  give  intimation  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  before  Febmary,  1828. 

The  Library  shall  be  opened,  and  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of 
evei^  succeeding  month  books  will  be  given  out  and  taken  in,  from  six 
to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  except  on  the  days  when  meetings  of  the 
Society  are  held,  on  which  days  the  Library  will  be  opened  instead  of 
on  those  mentioned  above. 

All  friendly  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  admitted  to  the  competition 
meetings.  The  regulations  of  the  Society  and  Library  now  printed,  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  —  Thomas  Hopkirky  President.    Glassow,  Aug.  1827. 

The  Dundee  Horticultural  Society  held  their  Annual  Festival  Meeting 
on  the  12th  of  September,  when  a  rich  display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  were  brought  forward  in  com])etit!on,  and  prizes  awarded  to 
upwards  of  twenty  individuals  for  nearly  forty  difierent  articles,  to  Mrs. 
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Thain  for  the  best  white  currant  wine,  Mrs.  Gutkrie,  for  tlie  best  black 
currant  ditto,  and  Mrs.  Tumbull,  for  the  best  wine  from  a  combinatioii 
of  fruit& 

A  very  large  American  gourd,  weighing  66  lbs.,  was  exhibited  from 
Arthurstone,  some  fine  white  plums  from  Castle  Huntly,  and  a  number  of 
fine  seedling  pinks  from  Airly  Castle;  some  very  fine  white  and  green 
endive,  white  beet,  mangold  wurtzel  (in  Fife  vulgarly  called  Mungo  Wiuona\ 
vegetable  marrow,  chiccory,  salsafy,  and  scorzonera  were  produced  by 
Mr.  John  Dick,  Dallindean,  and  some  very  large  early  cabbages  by  Mr; 
Radley  of  the  Asylum. 

The  Hall  was  opened  to  the  public  at  half-past  one,  when  an  admiring 
throng,  comprising  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
honoured  the  Society  by  their  presence.  Seventy-six  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  dinner,  and  afterwards  spent  the  evening  in  the  most  convivial  and 
agreeable  manner ;  giving  toasts,  calling  upon  one  another  for  songs,  and 
those  complying  having  their  healths  drank  in  return  for  their  com« 
piaisance.    (Dundee  Courier,  Sept.  14.) 

Dumfriet  and  GaUowar^  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  fiflteenth  Anniver- 
sary Meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  on  the  20th  of  September.  The 
prize  show  was  opened  in  the  Court  Hall,  at  one  o'clock ;  and  on  no 
former  occasion  was  there  ever  such  a  rich  display  of  fi-uit  of  all  kinds,  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection.  The  quality  was  generally  so  excellent, 
that  the  judges  had  great  difficulty  in  deciding  many  of  the  prizes.  Those 
who  attended  were  much  gratified  with  the  exhibition;  and  it  certainly 
proves  the  vast  importance  of  the  institution,  as  the  means  of  introducing 
such  a  variety  of  new  and  fine  kinds  of  fruit  into  the  country.  It  is  the 
only  institution  in  this  quarter  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  well  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and  patronage  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  this  district.  It  was  amongst  the  first 
provincial  institutions  of  the  kind ;  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature 
nave  now  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  are 
most  liberally  supported,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Society,  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  years,  will  not  be  neglected. 

It  was  proposed  to  publish  the  new  prize  list,  as  usual,  about  Christmas. 
It  was  much  regretted  that  no  effectual  steps  had  been  taken  to  forward 
the  formation  of  the  experimental  ^den,  which  has  long  been  in  con- 
templation, and  the  utility  of  which  all  are  convinced  of,  from  the 
experience  of  gardens  of  the  same  kind  already  established,  particularly 
those  of  London  and  Edinburgh ;  and  the  advantages  of  an  experimental 
garden  in  this  place  would  be  of  more  importance  now,  from  the  liberality 
of  the  London  Society,  in  kindly  offering  to  supply  us  with  a  portion  of 
their  rare  and  usefiil  plants,  &c.  The  meeting,  therefore,  again  recom- 
mended the  above  object  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  members,  and 
reappointed  the  gentlemen  named  last  year  as  a  committee,  to  forward  so 
desu'able  a  purpose. 

The  meeting,  tdtin^  into  consideration  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  respecting  the  liberality  of  the  London  Society,  in  sending 
from  their  garden  at  Chiswick,  a  valuable  box  of  plants,  grafts,  and  seeds, 
which  have  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  Irving,  at  Nunholm,  reported  as  fol- 
lows :  — Most  of  the  grafts  and  plants,  &c.,  have  succeeded  well,  and  the 
produce  will  be  distributed  among  the  members  in  due  time.  They  have 
also  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  splendid  silver  medal  presented  to 
tlie  Society,  and  awarded  to  W.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  £.  Stott,  Esq.,  of 
Castledykes,  and  now  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  meeting.  The 
unanimous  thanks  of  the  general  meeting  were  voted  to  the  London 
Society,  for  these  and  other  favours  conferred  on  the  Dumfries  Society. 
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The  office-bewen  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chcMen,  and  several  new 
memberB  admitted. 

After  the  meeting  in  the  Court  Hall,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  institution  dined  together  at  the  King's  Arms 
Inn.  Francis  Sbort,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  Tiie  company  were  highly 
gratified,  and  spent  the  evening  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  and  many 
appropriate  toasts  and  songs  were  given.  After  dinner,  the  resolution  of 
tne  16th  of  December  last  was  token  into  consideration,  when  it  was 
unanimously  asreed  to  vote  a  medal  to  James  Webster,  gardener  to  John 
H.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Munshes,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  persevering  industiy, 
and  ability  as  a  sardener ;  and  also  for  his  length  of  service  in  the  same 
place.  From  his  master's  certificate  it  appeared  that  *'  he  had  served  as 
nead-gardener  for  thirty-four  years;  his  conduct  at  all  times  met  with  the 
approbation  of  his  employers ;  he  is  a  sober,  steady,  honest,  and  industrious 
man,  and  his  qualifications  as  a  gardener  are  of  the  first  rate."  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Society  ever  since  its  formation,  has  regularly  competed, 
and  has  been  generally  successfiiL  Upwards  of  twenty  prizes  were  given 
away  to  different  gardeners,  for  fruits,  flowers,  and  culinary  v^etables. 

A  few  abnondt  were  produced  from  the  garden  of  J.  H.  Maxwell,,  Esq., 
of  Munshes. 

A  beau^uL  stem  of  the  Y6cca  JUamentbta  was  produced,  which  had 
flowered  in  the  open  border,  in  the  garden  of  Drumlanrig  CasUe.' 

An  orange  tree  in  /rtdt^  inarched  by  a  bottle  and  water  {Gard.  Mag^ 
vol.  iL  p.  35.),  was  produced  by  J.  Cunningham,  gardener,  Cargen ;  he  aSo 
produced  apples  which  had  been  taken  from  the  same  tree  in  1 825-6-7, 
m  excellent  preservation,  the  Tom  Apple. 

An  Wiie,  the  French  Crab,  which  nad  been  ofl'the  tree  twelve  months, 
was  produced  by  A.  M'Gillivray,  in  very  good  preservation. 

Retarded  gooteberries,  in  fine  condition,  and  which  had  not  been  covered, 
were  product  by  A.  M^illivray  and  R.  Carson. 

A  new  apfle  was  produced  by  Gilbert  Munroe,  gardener  to  Viscount 
Kenmure,  ot  excellent  flavour;  the  tree  first  showed  firuit  in  1824;  it 
was  named  the  Kenmure  Pippin. 

A  variety  of  new  applet  nad  been  seen  by  the  Secretary  a  few  days  ago, 
produced  by  R.  Mundell,  Esq.,  at  Wallace  Hall,  from  seed  sown  by  Mr. 
Mundell,  one  of  which  was  particularly  well  flavoured,  and  the  tree  against 
the  wall  was  very  healthy ;  the  eraft  was  taken  from  a  hedge*row,  and 
graft;ed  on  a  Siberian  stcx^.  A£*.  Mundell  wished  it  to  be  called  the 
Wallace  HaU  Pippin. 

J%e  best  home-made  wine  was  produced  by  Miss  M.  Maxwell  of  Ter- 
raughtie,  made  from  white  currants. 

Apple  cheete  was  produced  by  Mrs.  W.  Gordon,  Bucdeuch  Street,  one 
and  two  years  preserved ;  a  rich  and  excellent  preserve. 

A  fine  gowd,  from  Cargen  garden,  68lbs.  weight,  was  much  admired ; 
and  also  fine  Altringham  turnips. 

Sijp  different  meetings  and  prize  shows  were  held  by  this  Society  during 
the  preceding  part  of  the  year,  and  nearly  forty  prizes  given  away.  {Dtmi- 
fries  Jour.) 

Jlie  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society,  however  little  it  has  obtruded  on 
public  notice,  can  confidently  claim  the  precedence  of  the  greater  part  of 
similar  societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  seeing  that  it  has  now  been  in 
active  operation  for  twenty-one  years ;  and,  although  it  has  only  had  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  a  very  limited  number  of  those  in  affluence,  the  beneficial 
effects  produced  through  its  influence  on  the  various  branches  of  horticul- 
ture have  not  only  been  creditable  to  the  operative  gardeners,  but  also  highly 
advantageous  to  their  employers.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that,  in?mi£ing 
this  statement,  we  vrish  to  under-rate  the  state  of  horticulture  in  Perth- 
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shire  at  the  period  when  thb  aaaociation  was  formed,  which  we  reckon^  in 
general,  not  to  have  been  a  whit  beliind  any  county  in  Scotland ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  through  the  want  of  a  suitable  medium  for  inter- 
course, and  comparison  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetable  produce,  previous  to 
its  institution,  many  of  the  articles  tabled  in  competition  at  tne  earliest 
meetines,  would  not  have  disgraced  those  exhibitea  at  Escomb  plum  fair : 
and  although  it  has  made  no  efibrt  to  send  out  a  deputation  to  inspect  and 
report  the  horticulture  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  nor  essayed  to  collect 
the  chrysanthemums  of  China,  its  energies  have  been  directed  to  objects  of 
no  less  subserviency  to  promote  the  improvement  of  horticulture,  by  exciting 
a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the  operatives  within  its  range,  not  only  to 
collate  those  productions  already  in  the  oountiT,  but  to  attempt  the  attain- 
ment of  new  and  superior  varieties  by  raising  from  .seed,  and  better  modes 
in  the  culture  of  articles  of  acknowledged  worth,  baring,  since  its  com- 
mencement, awarded  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  thirty  premiums  to  the 
most  successful  rearers  and  cultivators  of  the  better  kinds  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  culinary  vegetables.  Whilst  by  this  institution  the  amateurs  of  horticul- 
ture have  been  highly  gratified,  and  the  energies  of  professional  eardeners 
stirred  up  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  each  otiier,  in  ezamming  and 
discussing  the  merits  of  articles  brought  forward  in  competition,  the  youths 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  profession  have  enjoyed  very  important 
advanta^  in  being  regularly  admitted  to  the  show-table,  where  they  early 
and  easily  obtain  a  knowledge  of  those  properties  that  constitute  good 
productions,  which  otherwise  mi^ht  have  cost  them  years  of  hard  research. 
Oflen  have  we  seen  the  apprentice  of  a  year's  standmg  shoulder  himself 
towards  his  senior,  and,  m  the  attitude  of  profound  attention,  hear  him 
descant  on  the  merits  of  the  prize  articles,  though  with  a  wobt^rone  coun- 
tenance he  discovers,  towariu  the  bottom  of  the  table,  several  of  the  pro- 
ductions which  he  assisted  in  carrying  to  the  show,  thinking  them  then  the 
best  in  the  world.  Happy  it  is  for  the  age  we  now  live  in,  that  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  has  become  the  bent  of  the  higher  ranks  in  societv,  inducing 
the  establishment  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  librarief,  Sec,  May  we  not 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society  will  continue  to 
receive  the  countenance  and  support  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  its 
pursuits,  and  who,  firom  their  circumstances  in  life,  can  render  its  efR>rts 
more  extensively  useful?  (An  Origmal  Member^-^Pertkikire  Courier^  Oct.  4.) 
Straihmore  HorHcukural  Society, — 1%, — In  perusing  your  interesting 
Magazine,  I  perceive  you  are  a  warm  enoourager  of  Ptovincial  Horticul- 
tural Sodeties ;  and  since  you  have  expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  such  institutions  throughout  the  country,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  informing  you  of  the  existence  of  a  horticultural  so- 
ciety with  which  I  am  connected,  being  not  a  little  surprised  that  an  account 
of  it  has  not  reached  you  sooner  from  an  abler  hand.  Be  pleased  to  know, 
Uien,  that  in  that  rich  and  fertile  part  of  His  Majesty's  Scottish  dominions 
call^  Strathmore  and  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  which,  though  there  are  but 
few  gardens  that  will  bear  any  comparison  with  some  of  those  magnificent 
establishments  described  in  your  Journal,  yet  there  are  a  number  that  for 
the  warmth  of  their  situation  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  are  scarcely 
rivalled  in  Scotland,  and  even  in  many  parts  of  England.  In  a  district  like 
this  the  want  of  sudi  a  society  was  mucn  felt  by  some  of  the  more  emulous 
gardeners ;  and  the  importance  of  it  baring  been  readily  acknowledged  by 
several  of  their  employers  and  amateur  brethren,  the  Strathmore  Horticul- 
tural Society  came  into  being.  Its  object,  like  all  similar  institutions,  is  the 
rewarding  and  otherwise  encouraging  those  gardenen  who  excel  in  their 
various  productions,  whether  for  ornament,  luxury,  or  use.  Two  meetings 
are  held  annually  in  the  principal  inn  of  Cupar  Angus,  and  the  prizes  are 
decided  by  a  sul>>committee  of^  our  number,  appointed  for  the  purpose.   It 
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is,  however,  a  matter  of  rqrret  that  our  funds  have  not  enabled  us  to  ex- 
tend our  ambition  beyond  toe  distribution  of  a  few  money  prizes.  Although 
the  advantages  arising  from  scientific  libraries  are  readily  acknowledged  by 
all,  yet  the  tardiness  with  which  such  propositions  are  entered  into,  and  the 
partial  support  we  receive  from  the  country  gentlemen,  make  it  very  doubts 
tul  if  ever  we  shall  attain  such  perfection,  however  much  it  could  be  wished. 
The  existence,  too,  of  other  societies  at  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Arbroath, 
operates  powerfully  against  any  attempt  of  this  sort.  These  societies 
necessarily  consisting  of  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  in  their  respective 
circles,  their  funds  individuaUy  can  never  be  great ;  but  if  they  could  see  it 
their  interest  to  form  themseWes  into  one  society,  say  in  Dundee,  or  in  any 
other  equally  central  place  to  which  the  means  of  conveyance  from  all  the 
districts  are  as  frequent,  then  the  formation  of  a  scientific  library  would  be 
accomplished,  without  a  doubt  of  its  success.  Even  if  the  Dundee  Society, 
by  anticipating  such  a  Junction,  were  to  attempt  something  of  this  kind, 
they  may  be  assured  ot  the  co-operation  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  pro- 
fessbn :  indeed,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  if  that  society, 
having  a  Right  Honourable  Lord  for  its  president,  and  embodying  wealtli 
and  intelligence  in  its  committee,  does  not  extend  its  views  to  the  exciting 
a  thirst  for  more  intellectual  enjoyment,  rather  than  the  gratification  of  the 
love  of  money,  bv  some  not  easy  kept.  A  society,  with  such  intention, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  prosper,  and  no  longer  (as  has  been  the  case  on 
some  of  our  show  days)  should  we  hear  wealthy  merchants  asking  the 
name  and  use  of  that  thistle-looking  thing  (pointing  to  an  artichoke), 
or  well  dressed  and  apparently  respectable  females  enc^uiring  the  use  of  many 
of  our  not  uncommon  culinary  productions ;  and  while  the  luxuries  of  the 
higher  classes  are  improved,  and  those  of  the  middle  circles  increased,  the 
comforts  and  condition  of  the  mechanic  and  labourer  will  also  be  increased 
and  improved,  and  a  higher  standard  of  enjoyment  will  pervade  the  whole. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Sirathmoriensis.   Balbrogie  Garden,  Aug.  14.  1817. 

The  hint  of  our  correspondent,  in  respect  to  forming  a  garden  library  at 
Dundee,  will,  we  trust,  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  society  of  that 

Elace :  ultimat^,  we  trust,  the  example  of  the  Ayrshire  Horticultural 
ibrary  will  be  followed  throughout  Scotland.  Nothing  can  better  show 
the  use  of  local  societies,  however  few  their  members,  or  limited  tlieir 
sphere  of  usefulness,  than  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  our  correspond- 
ent, of  many  decent  people  not  knowing  the  names  and  uses  of  wliat  in 
England  are  considered  the  commonest  garden  articles.  Books  on  cookery 
and  domestic  economy  should  not  be  forgotten  in  provincial  libraries. 

Me  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Strathmore  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at 
Cupar  Angus,  August  23.,  when  prizes  were  awarded  for  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  flowers,  fruits,  and  home-made  wines.  The  meeting  was  as  usual 
graced  by  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  fashionable  assemblage  of  the 
ladies  of  Strathmore,  who  have  uniformly  honoured  it  with  their  patronage 
and  support,  and  on  this  occasion  bestowed  their  decided  approbation  on 
the  ver}'  superior  collection  exhibited.  The  members  of  the  Society  there- 
after partook  of  an  excellent  dinner  in  Rose*s  Inn,  George  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Blairfield,  preses,  in  absence  of  Mr.  Rossof  Balgersho,  and  spent  the  evening 
with  the  utmost  unanimity.    {Scottman^^^t,  I,) 

Edinburgh  Frtdt  Market,  Aug.  15. — The  prices  of  gooseberries,  white 
and  red  currants,  and  raspberries  are  now  very  low.  The  black  currants 
were  almost  instantly  bought  up  at  U.  ^d.  the  imperial  quart.  Geans  also 
sold  well  at  from  8c/.  to  10^.  a  pound.  Of  the  anples  shown,  the  Early 
Fullwood  and  Thorle  Pippin  were  the  best ;  thougn  not  quite  ripe,  they 
were  in  fair  eating  order.  Within  these  three  years  a  pear  has  made  its 
appearance  in  this  quarter,  which  is  not  inaptly  called  the  Premature. 
It  IS  a  fair  bearer,  especially  in  sheltered  places,  about  the  same  ske,  more 
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joicy  and  delicious,  and  fully  a  fortnight  earlier,  than  the  uttifersal  favouiite 
of  the  horticulturists,  tlie  Crawford.  The  Prematures  brought  from 
1<!«.  to  20ff.  a  bushel  (52  IbsA  while  no  person  offered  more  than  half  a 
«iinea  for  the  Crawfords.  Lemon  pears  sold  from  l^^.  to  14«.  a  bushel. 
There  were  also  a  few  early  plums  shown,  but  not  so  many  as  to  render  a 
notice  of  their  price  requisite.  Grapes  are  an  abundant  crop,  and  as  there 
have  been  very  few  dmners  this  season,  the  demand  for  them  has  been  very 
limited.  The  gardeners  considered  themselves  pretty  well  off  who  got 
their  stock  d^>osed  of  at  a  shilling  a  pound.    (Scotsman.) 

8ej>i,  i. — The  best  Hawthomdenft  and  summer  strawberries  yesterday 
mormng  sold  from  it.  6(i.  to  2«.  a  peck,  and  the  Lemon  and  Sugar  pears 
brooght  the  same  prices.  So  plentiful  were  the  universal  favourites,  the 
Crawfords,  that  they  sold  at  from  l#.  Sd.  to  U,  Sd.  a  peck.  Jargonelles  sold 
from  2#.  6d.  to  51 . 6 JL  a  peck.  Plums  are  making  their  appearance.  Orleans 
brought  4d.  and  5d^  and  Magnums  U.  3d.  aiM  U,  Sd,  a  dozen.  Grapes 
were  sold  at  U.  6d.  and  1«.  8d.  a  pound.    {ScoUwutn.) 

Sept.  S9.— So  great  is  the  crop  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  the  horticul- 
turists complain  they  are  getdne  no  more  for  their  Sovereigns  and  Ribstone 
Pippins,  their  LonguevUles  and  Yairs,  than  the;^  used  to  do  for  the  most 
indxflEerent  apples  and  pears  that  cumbered  thdr  orchards.  These  fruits 
sell  from  U,  to  2«.  a  peck.  Magnums  sell  from  u.  to  2t.  a  dozen.  Scotch 
damaons  retail  at  U.  the  imperial  quart,  or  about  6d.  a  pound ;  but  the 
Bumets  [?],  the  most  useful  of  all  plums,  bring  2s.  6d.  a  peck,  or  about  S^d. 
a  pound.  Owing  to  Ibe  arrival  ox  English  and  Welsh  cai^es,  the  fruit  is 
still  cheaper  in  Glasgow  than  it  is  here.    (Scotsman.) 

CMesdale  Orchards.  —  During  the  last  ten  days  tiie  fruit  in  most  of  the 
Qydesdale  orchards  has  been  sold,  in  the  usual  way,  by  public  roup.  The 
sales  were  conducted  under  circumstances  of  a  more  cheering  complexion 
than  they  were  in  1826.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  crop  of  apples  and 
pears  is  double,  and  that  of  the  Orleans  and  Whitton  plums  nearly  triple 
chat  of  last  year;  yet,  nevertheless,  so  keen  was  the  competition,  and  the 
ladders  were  so  confident  in  the  improving  circumstances  of  the  country, 
that  the  fruit  brought  about  last  year's  prices.  According  to  quality  and 
other  circomstanoes  of  minor  importance,  prices  ran  from  4i.  to  5L  a  boll. 
Fruits  in  general  are  about  a  month  later  than  they  were  last  season.  Craw- 
ford pears,  and  the  White  or  Early  FuUwood  apples,  are  the  only  sorts 
fully  ripe,  and  so  few  of  them  have  been  brought  to  market,  that  the  rates 
at  which  they  are  likely  to  be  retailed  are  not  yet  ascertained.  (ScotsnutUf 
Aug.  22.) 

Jfpies  and  Pears  in  Gks^w  are  retailing  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  they 
are  to  be  had  of  good  quahtv  at  id.  and  1^,  while  the  price  of  the  very 
finest  equality  does  not  exceed  Sd.  Enelish  damson  plums  are  retailing  in 
the  fnut^hopt  at  2d.  per  pound.  The  nruit  merchants  sa3r  that  they  do  not 
lemember  fruit  of  all  kinds  ever  being  cheaper  than  it  is  this  season. 
iSeotsmau,  Sept.  29.) 

A  Potato  is  at  present  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Low,  North 
Berwick,  from  a  tuber  tlmt  was  planted  whole,  the  stems  of  which  cover 
closely  a  space  of  ground  6  feet  8  inches  diameter,  or  44  feet  5  inches 
4  parts  souare.  It  is  likely  the  gross  produce  will  be  made  known  to  the 
public  Nine  years  ago  an  experiment  of  the  same  sort  was  tried  by  Mr. 
Doucald  Campbell,  head-gardener  to  Sir  John  Maxwell,  when  in  all  one 
huntved  and  one  potatoes  were  turned  up,  which  exactly  filled  a  Lanark- 
shire peck,  wdghing  of  course  41  lbs.    (Scotsmany  Sept  8.) 

A  mgle  Gram  of  Wheats  thrown  by  accident  over  a  hedge  into  a  garden 
at  Waterbeach  last  autumn,  has  produced  thirty-eight  ears,  containing,  on 
the  average,  fifty-one  grains  in  eacn,  or,  in  the  wliole,  above  mneteen  hundred 
fold/    (&otimiin,  Aug.  22.) 
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So  mamf  wonderful  StaUu  of  Oats  have  been  sent  us  within  the  last  fort- 
night, that,  if  the  grain  had  been  ripe,  we  would  have  thrashed  it  our- 
selves, and  got  new  meal  without  delay.  Two  of  these  grew  on  Mr. 
Brown's  fiu*ra  of  Bellriding,  and  contained,  the  one  301,  and  the  other  280 
pickles  of  grain.  Another  stalk,  which  grew  at  Carthagena,  was  upwards 
of  seven  feet  in  length,  and  was  at  the  same  time  so  bushy  at  the  top,  that 
we  tired  counting  the  individual  pickles.  But  the  crowning  stalks  of  ail 
were  two  which  grew  in  a  field  on  the  estate  of  Cargen.  Both  were  most 
beautiful,  and  would  )neld  singly  a  return  of  five  hundred  fold.  One  of 
them,  which  we  have  preserved,  is  liker  a  young  tropical  tree  than  an  ordi- 
nary stalk  of  potato  oats.  Near  the  root  it  measured  one  inch  in  circum- 
ference, and,  as  near  as  may  be^  a  foot  and  a  half  betwixt  the  commencement 
and  termination  of  the  grain.  The  flag  leaf  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth,  and  altogether  we  never  witnessed  such  a  gigantic  specimen  of 
what,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  forms  the  food  of  men  m  Scotland,  and  of 
horses  in  England.    (Dumfries  Courier,) 

A  tingle  Stalk  of  Benoicktkire  Oati,  from  the  fiirm  of  Picketlaw,  in  the 
parish  of  Eaglesham,  was  sent  us,  having  the  extraordinary  number  of  317 
grains.    {Glasgow  Herald.) 

A  Stalk  of  Oat*  was  pulled  on  the  farm  of  Lampits,  parish  of  Camwath, 
on  which  there  were  in  all  470  grains.  It  was  pulled  on  a  patch  of  moss 
just  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  whole  crop  is  remarkably  luxuriant. 
XScottman^  Aug.  29.) 

A  Field  of  Barley  was  cut  down  at  Camelon  on  the  23d  of  July,  which 
is  considered  remarkably  early  for  this  rather  backward  season.  (Scotiman.) 

A  Hydrangea,  in  the  Garden  of  St.  Mary*t  Isle,  near  Kirkcudbright, 
measures  round  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  32  feet,  and  shows  525 
flowers.  It  was  planted  in  the  open  garden  by  Mr.  Nisbett  three  years  ago, 
and  the  old  wood  has  been  annually  cut  to  the  ground.  {Dumfries  Courier, 
Aug.) 

A  Hydrangea  in  the  Earl  of  Roidyn's  Gardens  at  Dysart  House,  measures 
round  the  extremities  upwards  of  40  feet,  is  about  6  feet  in  height,  and 
displays  not  fewer  than  605  flowers,  many  of  which  are  2|  feet  in  circum- 
ference!  And  this  plant  (though,  like  that  at  8t.  Mary's  Isle,  it  has  been 
several  times  cut  down)  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  size  than  its  general 
healthiness,  the  variety  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the  uncommon  luxuriance  of  the  foliage.  {Scots^ 
man,  Sept.  8.) 

Hainatdt  Scythe.  —  The  most  laudable  exertions  continue  to  be  made,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  introduce  this  instrument  as  a  substitute  for, 
or  adjunct  to,  the  sickle.  In  East  Lothian  an  Irishman  (Toner)  has  cut  half  a 
Scotch  acre  of  wheat  in  a  day,  and  at  the  rate  of  a  Scotch  acre  of  oats  in 
eight  hours.  One  peculiar  feature  of  this  mode  of  reaping  is,  that  the  lower, 
or  nearer  the  surface,  the  crop  is  cut,  so  much  ea^er  is  the  work  for  the 
reaper.  The  United  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society  have  adopted  the 
very  judicious  mode  of  giving  Toner  a  premium,  on  condition  of  his  instruct- 
ing such  reapers  as  may  choose  to  require  his  assistance,  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
a  day.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  in  a  few  years  this  style  of  reaping  will 
become  general.  {Scotsman,  Sept.  29.) — The  mode  of  cutting  wheat  with 
the  sharping  hook,  called  bagging,  and  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  is  in  effect  exactly  the  same  as  the  mode  by  the  Hainault  scythe ; 
but  as  the  operator  with  the  sharping  hook  has  to  stoop  very  low,  it  is 
performed  at  a  greater  waste  of  stren^. 

Calceolaria  purpurea,  a  new  species  (p.  196.),  and  JVep^nthes  distillatoria 
macula,  flowered  in  the  Edinburgh  botanic  garden  in  August  last.  The 
latter  plant  was  kept  in  the  stove,  and  produced  a  very  striking  effect  by 
supporting  itself  cm  the  adjoimng  plants,  and  hanging  from  them  its  singular 
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-pttdien.  It  gives  off  sucken,  but  not  freely.  (Profetsor  Graham  m  Jam. 
your.,  Sept.  1827.) 

Tke  Muttard  Tree  of  the  Gospel,  like  the  moss  of  Solomon,  has  given 
rise  to  various  conjectures.  Linnaeus  thought  it  was  the  Phytoldoca  asiatica ; 
Captams  Irby  andManeles,  and  Mr.  Bankes,  great  travellers  in  Eg}*pt  and 
Syria,  found  a  plant  which  they  thought  was  the  mustard  tree  alluaed  to. 
Mr.  Don,  however,  has  examined  specimens  of  this  tree  brought  home  by 
Mr.  Bankes,  and  he  finds  it  to  be  the  Salvadora  p^ica,  lAn,  {Jam.  Pfnl. 
Jour.,  March,  1 827,  p.  308.^ 

Mode  of  jareterwng  CabbageM  durinf  tke  Winter, — When  they  have 
arrived  at  full  maturity  pull  them  up  with  the  roots,  reverse  their  crowns, 
and  cover  them  uf),  by  aigdng  a  trench  on  each  side,  and  laying  the  earth 
over  them  till  nothing  but  uie  roots  are  seen  above  ground.  In  this  situation 
they  will  require  much  less  ground,  and  the  exposure  of  the  earth  of  the 
ridgelets  thus  formed  will  be  an  excellent  winter  fallow.  Before  burying 
them,' of  course,  all  decayed  leaves  must  be  removed.  In  this  way  I  have 
-secured  my  winter  supply  for  several  seasons,  and  one  season  most  provi- 
dentially against  an  inroad  of  cattle,  which  in  a  few  nights  destroyed  the 
whole  winter  stock  of  green  vegetables,  excepting  a  few  dozen  of  the 
cabbages  trenched  in  as  above  described.  —  W,  M.  Argyletkiret  Jam  28. 
1827. 

Mr.  Jokn  Wallace,  for  some  years  past  gardener  to  W.  F.  Rilw,  Esq.,  of 
Forest  Hill,  near  Windsor,  where  he  has  formed  the  gardens  ana  pleasure- 
grounds,  has^ne  down  to  Murthly  Castle,  near  Dunkeld,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Cfeorge  Stewart,  of  GrandtuUv,  Bart.,  to  assist  his  father  in  remodelling  the 
gardens  and  grounds  there.  What^  we  mention  the  circumstance  for  is  to 
notice  the  fact  of  Mr.  Wallace beingoneof  the  fourth  ^neration  of  that  name 
who  have  been  successively  gardeners  to  this  family,  Mr.  John  Wallace's 
great  grandfather  having  commenced  his  services  nearly  .160  years  ago.  He 
planted  the  first  larch  trees  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  was  a  journeyman 
at  the  Duke  of  AthoU's  when  the  larch  was  treated  as  a  green-house  plant 

IRELAND. 

EmigraHon  Committee.  —  In  our  review  of  Mr.  Slaney's  work  on  Rural 
Expenditure,  we  offered  some  remarks  on  emigration,  as  a  proposed  plan 
for  relieving  the  country  of  its  surplus  inhabitants.  It  may  therefore  be 
expected^  tmit  we  should  consider  the  voluminous  book  which  theEmigrar- 
tion  Committee  have  put  forth.    This  we  shall  do,  but  very  briefly. 

The  Committee^  of  course,  think  that  their  proposal  to  ship  off  a  certain 
number  of  people  is,  at  least,  likely  to  be  of  service ;  and  some  of  the  news- 
papers lean  to  the  same  favourable  notion  of  the  plan ;  others  argue  against 
It ;  a  few  laugh  at  it.  We  are,  we  must  confess,  surprised  that  this  pro- 
posal could  have  been  put  forth,  or  approved  of,  by  any  man  of  common 
reflection  or  observation.  Let  us  first  suppose  that  a  small  number,  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand,  are  shippdl  oft^  by  way  of  experiment :  what  b 
doubtful  in  the  result  must  relate  to  Ireland,  no^to  the  expatriated.  How 
long,  then,  are  we  to  wait,  till  we  know  the  result  ?  How  are  we  to  judge 
whether  it  is  favourable  or  otherwise?  Suppose  we  wait  one  year,  and 
judge  of  the  result  by  ascertaining  then  whether  Ireland  is  still  as  pressed 
down  with  miserable  people  as  it  was  before  the  shipment  took  place.  Can 
there  be  a  doubt,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  will  be  at  least  as  many 
inhabitants  as  before :  we  say  at  least,  because,  the  demtod  for  inhabitants 
having  increased,  the  supply  will  also  increase. 

And  this  is  the  great  point :  to  illustrate  it  more  impressively  and  clearly, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  present  population  of  Ireland  is  eight  millions ;  that 
fifly  years  ago  it  was  six  millions,  and  that  two  millions  could  be  shipped  off 
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munediately — all  at  once.  All  these  are  oertunlj  moat  fiiTOurable  soppom* 
tions  for  the  emigration  philosophers.  Ireland  is  thus  brought  back  tcMier 
population  fifty  years  ago.  It  increased,  then,  gradually  till  it  reached  &^t 
millions :  can  any  reason  be  pointed  out  why  it  should  not  increase  again  ? 
Are  there  not  many  strone  reasons  why  it  would  increase  more  rapidly — at  a 
greato"  ratio — than  it  did  fifty  years  since  ?  Ireland  is  now  better  cuitiTaied. 
there  is  more  demand  for  labour ;  by  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  Eneland 
and  Scotland  are  virtually  part  of  Ireland,  and  thus  an  immense  admtion 
is  made  to  the  market  for  Irish  labouren :  this  last  circumstance  is  a  point 
of  great  moment,  in  considering  the  question.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
opening  the  market  of  England  and  Scotland  to  Irish  labour  will,  of  itself, 
increase  Irish  nopulation  at  a  greater  ratio  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 
And  yet,  as  if  tnb  were  not  a  sufficient  aggravation  of  the  evil,  the  Emigrar 
tion  Committee  proclaim  to  the  Irish :  "  Here  is  another  vent  for  your 
surplus  population ;  another  market  for  your  kibour ;  —  such  of  you  as 
hesitate  about  marrying,  afinid  that  neither  the  market  of  vour  own  coun- 
try nor  that  of  Great  Britain  will  aflS>rd  you  the  means  of  keeping  a  wife 
and  children,  marry  now,  and  we  will  not  only  open  another  market,  such 
as  cannot  be  overstocked,  but  send  you  there,  free  of  expense ;  and  make 
you  there  proprietors  of  land, — masters,  not  servants." 

Can  it  be  doubted,  then,  that  if  this  moment  two  millions  were  shipped 
ofl^  they  would  be  replaced  much  sooner  than;  in  fifty  years,  the  perioa  at 
which,  by  our  supposition,  the  two  millions  were  added,  that  raised  the 
population  to  eight  millions  ?  % 

The  Emigration  Committee,  therefore,  purpose  to  hcdd  out  a  bounty  on 
marriage,  in  order  to  diminish  population  :  truly,  a  most  Irish  proposal. 

There  is  one  mode,  which,  if  practicable,  might  do  good :  let  us  suppose 
that  it  were  ascertained  that  six  millions  could  be  supported  comfortably,  -^ 
let  the  number  be  reduced  to  that,  all  at  once.  Then,  having  also  ascer- 
tained what  would  be  the  annual  increase  of  the  six  miUions,  let  a  number 
equal  to  that  increase  be  annually  shipped  off.  This  measure,  of  course, 
would  always  keep  down  the  population  to  the  level  of  comfortable  exist- 
ence. But,  besides  the  impracticability  of  this  measure,  one  of  the  data 
could  not  be  accurately  ascertained ;  because  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  Ireland  hitherto,  when  there  have  been  only  Irish 
markets  for  labour,  will  not  point  out  what  will  be  the  rate  of  increase^ 
when  the  additional  market  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  proposed  by  the 
En^ration  Committee  are  thrown  open. 

The  principle,  then,  is  bad ;  if  acted  on,  it  must  encourage  and  increase 
the  evil  it  is  intended  to  diminish  and  chedE.  And  we  repeat  our  surprise, 
how  any  man  of  reflection  or  observation,^  any  men  who  are  either  prac- 
tical  or  theoretical  political  economuts,  should  have  suggested  such  a  plan, 
or  agreed  to  it.  But  it  is  a  hobby,  and,  like  that  of  reaching  the  North 
Pole,  will  probably  be  carried  into  eSbct,  till  its  worthlessness  and  expense 
are  ascertained  not  to  be  the  least  objectionable  parts  of  it. 

What  plan,  then,  could  we  suggest  ?  All  agree  that  the  evil,  dreadful  as 
it  is,  is  yet  in  comparative  feebleness ;  and  that,  if  not  strangled  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  will  soon  reach  a  giant's  sixe  and  force,  and  strangle  not  merely 
national  but  individual  prosperity.  Irish  labourers  may  be  benefited,  — 
their  character  as  well  as  condition  may  be  bettered  by  spreading  over 
Britmn;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  character  and  condition  of  British 
labourers  must  suffer,  and  we  are  afiraid,  in  the  contest,  they  will  descend 
much  more  than  the  former  will  rise. 

As  to  the  remedy,  we  repeat,  it  must  necessarily  be  gradual,  in  order  to 
be  eflfective.    Teacn  the  Irish  to  marry  less  :  for  this  purpose,  teach^  them 
to  consider  plenty  of  good  food  as  indispensable  as  they  now  consider  a 
precarious  and  scanty  meal  of  potatoes  and  milk;  decent,  dean,  and  ' 
whole  clothes  as  indispensable  as  they  now  regard  durty  rags ;  and  a  com- 
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fortable  cottage  as  iodupensable  as  they  now  consider  a  mud  hovet.  Above 
all,  teach  them  to  thinK ;  that  is,  teacn  them  to  look  to  the  future :  give 
them  more  wishes  and  wants,  more  expectations  and  hopes,  and  those  of  a 
higher  nature ;  then  they  will  many  less,  and  then  the  population^  diroi- 
niuied  in  number,  will  obtain  higher  wages,  and  become  more  respectable 
and  comfortable.  What  ought  to  be  done,  while  the  raising  of  the  Irish 
character  (for  that  must  precede  raising  its  condition)  is  carrying  into  effect, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  tliis  we  repeat,  the  plan  of  the  Emigration 
Committee  will  end,  if  carried  into  execution,  not  in  a  permanent  cure, 
not  even  ior  a  partial  and  temporary  cure,  but  in  encouraging  and  aggravating 
the  disease. 

Farmns  Society,  —Why  has  not  Loudon  regarded  the  Fanning  Society 
of  Ireland,  a  Soaety  which,  since  its  institution,  has  given  an  augmented 
impulse  to  our  national  industry  ?  Why  has  he  failed  to  ornament  his 
pages  with  the  brilliant  and  truly  patriotic  names  allied  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  ?  When  he  descanted  on  absentedsm,  why  did  he  not  pane- 
gyrise the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  resident  nobility,  who  are  connected  ■ 
with  the  Farming  Society  of  the  country?  Unpardonable  and  egregious 
omission!  {Remew  of  LoudofCt  Encyc,  of  Agr,  in  the  Irith  Farmei^» 
Journal  of  December  10. 18S7.) 

The  Fanrnng  Society,  —  Whilst  nature  is  doing  so  much  for  Irish 
agriculture,  man  is  doing  nothing  to  advance  the  fundamental  know- 
ledge of  it  as  a  science,  or  to  stimulate  its  perfect  practice  as  a  national 
benefit.  The  Parliament  grant  has  been  withdrawn,  and,  it  is  believed, 
justly,  from  the  Farmine  Smriety.  The  Irish  Farmei'i  Journal  has  been  dis- 
continued, with  a  debt  due  to  the  concern  of  upwards  of  2fiO0L ;  and  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  small  experimental  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  has  also 
fallen  dead-bom.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  public  spirit  to  raise  and  sustain 
any  useful  institution  of  the  kind;  and,  when  legblative  aid  established  the 
Farming  Society  on  a  basis  to  all  appearance  lasting  and  firm,  it  wai 
erumbl^  away  m  private  jobbing  and  corrupt  patronage,  so  unprincipled 
and  notorious,  that,  although  the  writer  of  this  is  as  staunch  a  friend  to  the 
agriculture  of  his  country  as  any  Irishman  can  be,  he  would  nevertheless 
regard  the  renewal  of  the  Parliament  grant,  under  the  former  management, 
as  a  measure  worse  than  useless,  and  as  tending  to  abstract  money  from  die 
public  coflers,  to  form  the  means  of  aggrandising]  those  who  perform  no 
service  in  return.    (Brii.  Farm.  Mag,^  Aug.  1827  )  ' 
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Aug,  7th,  —  Read.  An  account  of  a  fumigating  apparatus,  by  Mr.  John 
Read  of  Bridge-House  Place,  Southwark.  A  cyhndrical  box  is  added  to  a 
pair  of  bellows  {Jig,  63,),  which  may  be  useci  either  for  fumigating^  or 
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throwing  out  powdered  lime  or  sulphur,  on  the  principle  of  the  machine 
'  described  by  our  correspondent  C.  P.  (p.  30.) 

ExIMted,  A  cucumber  saved  for  s^,  25  in.  long,  find  10  in.  in  circum- 
ference. A  model  of  Gregory's  patent  self-supported  ladder.  Read's  fumi- 
gating bellows.  A  branch  of  the  Hawthorndean  Apple,  with  fruit  on  it. 
Twenty  sorts  of  summer  apples.    White  Nice  Grapes. 

Alto,  from  the  Garden  of  Vie  Society,  A  plant  m  flower  of  Linningia,, 
new  species  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Flowers  of  Russian  ten-week  and  autumn 
Stocks,  of  Ifilium  sup^rbum,  ilscl^pias  tuber^sa,  Core6psis  tinct6ria,  and  of 
Double  Dahlias.  Fruit  of  Sugar-loaf  Pippin,  Morden  Bloom  Apple,  Sweet 
Italian  Melon,  Smooth  Valparaiso  Melon,  Brown  Nutm^  Peao),  Otaheite 
Hne-apple,  King  Pine-apple,  Orange  Apricot,  Brusseb  Apricot,  Shipley's 
large  Apricot  and  Breda  Apricot. 

Aug.  21. '^  Read.  On  the  destruction  of  the  A^his  lanlgera  on  apple 
trees,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ashbany,  sardener  to  Sir  George  Scudamore  Stanhope, 
Bart.  fThe  nurserymen  find  that  a  little  oil  effectually  destroys  this  insect, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  easily  applied.] 

Exhibited.  Specimens,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  stem  of  a  Tree 
Fern,  sections  of  which  are  used  by  the  Chinese  as  pencil  holders.  Flowers 
of  Indian  Pinks  and  Seedling  Double  Dahlias,  from  the  garden  of  Lord. 
Aberpavenny,  at  Eridpe  Castle,  near  Tunbridee  Wells.  Flowers  of  Double 
Dahhas.  Flowers  of  a  variety  of  the  Scarlet  running  Bean.  Six  sorts 
of  Pears,  and  thirty-three  sorts  of  Apples,  of  which  the  best  was  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Dunmore  Moor  Park  Apricots.  Roman  Apricots. 
Moor  Park  Apricots,  and  a  branch  loaded  with  fruit  of  the  Quarrenden 
Apple.  Bourdine  Peaches,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Leweston  Syrian  Gra|>es, 
and  Queen  and  Black  Jamaica  Pine-apples.  A  Melon,  unnamed,  weighing 
13  lbs.  Black  Hambui^h  Grapes.  Seven  sorts  of  Apples.  Chelston  Pippins. 

AUo^  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers  of  Double  Dahlias,  Zrf  lium 
sup^rbum,  .^scl^pias  tuberosa,  Coredpsis  tinctoria,  French  and  African  Mari- 
golds. Autumn-flowering  ten-week  Stocks.  Fruits  of  Mimm's  and  Gis- 
bome's  Plums.  Turkey  and  Brussels  Apricots,  Seedling  Nectarine,  and 
twenty  sorts  of  Apples. 

Sept.  4. — Read.  Reports  upon  the  plants  which  flowered  in  the  gardea 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  between  March,  1825,  and  March, 
1826,  Part  I.  Hardy  Plants,  by  Mr.  JohnLindley,  F.L.S.  &c. 

Exhibited.  Fruit  of  *C^rica  paphya^  a  Fungus  (Lycop^don  Botista) 
from  the  garden  of  Mr.  King  of  Chelsea,  a  Thermometer  for  a  Pine  JPit 
from  Mr.&imuel  Bregazzi  of  Derby  (/^.61.  p. 21 7.);  Indian  Pink^Tanker- 
ville  Pippins,  and  Apples  unnamed ;  Wheatear  Carnations,  a  Seedling  Plum, 
and  ten  sorts  of  Apples;  various  Flowers,  Washington  Plums  (p.  217.),  and 
a  Plum  unnamed;  Mulberries  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes;  Bryanstone 
Gage  Plum. 

Sept.  18. — Exhibited.  A  plant  in  flower  of  a  seedling  Primula  sinensis, 
with  white  flowers,  different  from  the  one  raised  by  Joseph  Delafield,  Esq., 
of  Kensington.  Two  varieties  of  jfolanum,  firom  the  Brazils ;  a  plant  m 
flower  of  Greissom^ria  longiflora ;  fif^n  collections  of  Dahlias  from  as  many 
private  individuals,  and  collections  of  Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Youngs  of 
Kpsom,  Mr.  Wood,  Nurseryman,  Oatlands,  near  Measfield,  Sussex,  and 
Mr.  John  Lee,  F.H.S.,  of  Hammersmith,  forming  one  of  the  most  splendid 
assemblages  of  this  flower  ever  brought  together.  Five  sorts  of  Oranges, 
Lemons,  and  Citrons;  White  Spanish  Onions,  from  Mr.  Barnard  Saun- 
ders, nurseryman,  Jersey ;  two  kinds  of  Rock  Cantaloup  Melons,  Bruns- 
wick Figs,  Teton  de  Venus  Peaches,  White  Nice  and  Black  St.  Peter^s 
Grapes,  Brown  Beurr^  and  Gansell's  Bergamotte  Pears;  Small  Orange 
Nectarines,  six  sorts  of  Nectarines  and  ^x  sorts  of  Peaches,  Millet's  Mig- 
nonne  Peach,  and  six  sorts  of  Grapes;  Raisin  des  Carmes  Grapes,  and 
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Black  Hambui^h  Grapes;  Ppus  Bollwillmdno,  Dec^  PoWvhria,  lAn^  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs  of  th6  Brompton  nursery,  F.H.S. ;  Nancy  Apple,  and 
two  collections  of  Apples. 

From  ike  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  of  China  Asters,  Autumn- 
flowering  ten-week  Stocks,  and  Amcan  and  French  Marigolds.  Five  sorts 
of  Begets ;  Early  Vienna  Kohl  Rabi,  and  Blue  Kohl  Rabi.  Fruits  of  Black 
Jamaica  and  White  Providence  Pine-apples,  four  sorts  of  Peaches,  Pitmaston 
Orange  Nectarines,  Chasselas  Pr^oce  (drapes,  and  twenty  sorts  of  Apples. 

Fite  m  the  Ckuwick  Garden,  —  Sir,  —  Although  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  and  necessarily  occasionally  dissenting  from  the  opi- 
nions delivered  in  it,  yet  I  have  seldom  found  those  of  its  conductor  oi  a 
character  at  variance  with  eood  sense  and  moderation.  I  was,  therefore, 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  him,  in  his  last  number,  advocating  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  numerous  bad  measures  which  have  been  resort^  to  by  the 
Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  bolster  up  its  extravagance  and 
bad  management ;  for  I  cannot,  in  justice,  blame  that  Society  for  a  measure 
in  which  the  members  were  as  little  consulted  as  they  are  upon  every  othei 
measure  connected  with  the  administration  of  its  affidrs.  I  refer  to  the 
fke,  or  afternoon's  cold  collation,  given  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  on  the 
2jd  of  July  last. 

In  descanting  upon  such  a  prostitution  of  the  grounds  of  the  Society, 
and  the  impropriety  of  the  Society,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  justly 
remarks,  becoming  the  pander  to  tne  sickly  appetite  for  amusement  of  the 
fashionable  world,  I  might  enlarge  upon  the  folly  of  the  whole  transaction ; 
or,  admitting  that  it  was  proper,  upon  the  illiberal,  calculating,  and  paltry 
trading  cunnmg  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  true  Venetian  spirit  with 
which  the  Council  has  since  smothered  every  attempt  at  enquiry  into  the 
manner  of  treating  the  members  of  the  Society  on  that  occasion ;  as  well  as 
the  spiritless  forbearance  of  the  members,  in  submitting  to  be  trampled  upon 
by  the  Council.  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  you,  not  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  of  which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  a  member. 
Your  conscience  forces  you  to  acknowledge  that  the  deviation  from  pro- 
priety, in  mixing  up  science,  or,  as  you  ought  to  have  said,  what  is  meant 
to  be  science,  and  fashion,  strikes  at  first  sight ;  and  that  the  repetition  of 
such  f^tes  firequently  in  the  course  of  the  season,  would  be  reprehensible. 
**  But  what  can  be  more  harmless  than  such  a  f&te  once  a  year  ?  "  Now, 
Sir,  answer  me  in  the  spirit  of  candour,  on  what  grounds  do  you  draw  such  a 
conclusion  ?  If  the  garden,  as  the  Council  have  assured  the  members,  has 
not  suffered, — if  the  receipts  have  more  than  paid  the  expenses, — and,  if 
the  Society,  proh  pudor  /  have  pocketed  a  handsome  surplus,  for  what  can 
reprehension  be  incurred,  if  this  fete  should  be  given  once  a  month  instead 
ot  once  a  year  ?  Are  you  alarmed  for  its  effects  upon  the  morals  of  the 
fatkionable  visitors  to  the  garden  on  these  occasions  r  or  for  the  example  of 
dissipation  which  it  displays  to  the  gardeners  ?  or  are  you  afi^d  that  tne  re- 
peated remonstrances  of  the  more  sober  and  thinking  members  of  the  Society, 
of  those  who  are  reidly  in  earnest  and  anxious  to  see  the  garden  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  may  become  too  loud  to  be 
drowned  by  the  authoritative  mandateof  a  vice-president,  and  lead  to  an  open 
rebellion  ?  Sir,  if  the  thing  would  be  bad  were  it  repeated  once  a  month, 
it  cannot  be  good  even  if  it  be  confined  to  once  a  year.  I  would  ask  ^ou  to 
say  where,  and  at  what  period,  has  science  ever  thriven  under  the  auspices  of 
fashion  ?  or  can  there  be  any  union  more  monstrous  than  that  which  has 
been  occasionally  attempted  between  them  ?  The  Horticultural  Society 
and  its  garden  were  established  for  purposes  over  which  fashion  ought  to 
have  no  control ;  not  only  to  supply  tne  tables  of  the  rich  with  the  luxuries 
of  the  v^etable  world  from  ever^  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  to  naturalise  in  the  garden  of  the  cottager  the  less 
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luxurious  but  more  valuable  prodncdoiu  of  Flora  and  Pomoos,  and  to 
teach  them  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  spade  and  the  watenng-poC 
I  would  ask  you  whether  these  objects  are  more  likely  to  be  advanced  by 
the  admission  of  2^00  well-dressed  persons,  to  promenade  and  eat  iocs  and 
fruit  in  the  garden,  than  by  giving  a  free  access  to  the  garden  to  every 
member  of  the  Society,  allowing  him  to  send  to  it,  without  reserve,  every 
person  eager  for  information  on  horticulture,  at  all  times,  and  bavins  thoae 
constantly  in  attendance  who  are  able  to  give  the  information  which  b 
sot^ht  for,  as  well  as  specimens  of  whatever  may  be  necessaiy  to  aid  the 
enqmrer  in  his  researches,  as  far  as  the  benefit  of  horticulture  is* concerned? 
Sir,  I  have  been  refiised  specimens  ftom  the  garden  of  the  Society,  merely 
beoause  th^  had  not  yet  been  daicribed.  I  have  been  several  years  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Society,  and  I  know  no  more  of  its  internal  affidrs  than  an  utter 
Strang ;  yet,  I  have  overlooked  these  evils  from  a  desire  to  see  it  advance, 
even  m  a  moderate  d^p«e,  the  ^reat  national  object  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted ;  but  can  I  remam  lon^  silent  when,  instead  of  this,  I  see  an  immense 
revenue  expended  to*very  little  purpose,  aud  hear  that  even  this,  i^reat  as 
it  is,  must  be  eked  out  by  converting  the  garden  into  a  place  of  fiismonable 
amusement? 

You  seem,  Sir,  to  think  that  there  is  as  much  propriety  in  the  Sodety 
breakfasting,  as  you  term  it,  once  a  year  in  this  garden,  as  dining  in  a 
tavern.  This  argument.  Sir,  is  more  specious  than  solid.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  not  the  Society  that  breakfasted  in  the  garden,  but  every  one 
who  could  pay  a  guinea,  provided  they  could  pass  muster  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  ladia  patronettet,  and  were  not  the  wives  nor  daughters  of  Fdlows  to 
whose  names,  in  the  list  of  the  Society,  no  asterisk  is  added, — persons  who 
have  no  particular  regard  for  horticulture;  who  went  to  the  gardens  not  to 
examine  the  advancement  of  the  art,  or  to  hear  of  ito  pro^>eritjr,  but 
merely  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  and  to  obtain  a  subject  for  conversation  in  the 
frtthionable  coteries  of  the  succeeding  week.  Sir,  I  am  not  fond  of  taverns 
nor  of  tavern-dinners,  butlthink  one  dinner  of  theSociety,at  theFreemason's 
Tavern,  even  dull  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  worth  five  hundred  of  the  fStes  in 
the  garden  on  the  2jd  of  July.  At  the  dinner,  real  gardeners  are  present ; 
scientific  men,  capable  of  appreciating  the  labours  of  the  Society,  are  pre- 
sent; the  dessert  which  is  displayed  is  examined  as  to  its  value  m  a  horti- 
cultural point  of  view,  as  well  as  eaten ;  the  conversation  it  excites  is  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  meetins  together  of  two  or 
three  hundred  individuals,  actuated  by  the  same  useful  motives,  gives  an 
impulse  to  the  future  exertions  of  the  Society,  which  it  never  can  obtain 
from  twenty  times  the  sum  which  has  been  thrown  into  its  treasury  by  the 
late  f6te.  Horticulturists,  Sir,  may  be  as  social  and  as  ^lant  as  any  other 
description  of  men,  but  there  is  a  modus  in  rebut,  and  a  time  for  every  thinf. 

You  must  forgive  me,  Sir,  for  difiering  from  you,  t»  toto,  in  your  remark 
that  **  it  is  obviously  allowable  and  praiseworthy  to  call  in  the  influence  of 
fashion  as  an  auxiliary  support  to  useful  institutions ;  and  it  will  not  be 
denied,  we  think,  that  large  assemblages  are  calculated  to  generalise  the 
manners,  the  feeling  and  the  taste  of  those  who  compose  them."  Now» 
Sir,  so  far  from  bebeving  that  fashion  is  a  useful  auxilianr  to  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  Horticultural  Society,  I  think  the  Society  has  been  decided 
by  receiving  any  aid  from  such  a  source.  The  objects  of  the  Soaety,  if 
steadily  pursued,  are  sufficiently  important;  to  insure  its  permanence  and 
prosperity,  and  to  obtain  funds  adequate  to  its  support,  if  its  af&irs  be  ad- 
ministered with  suitable  economy.  As  to  the  elects  of  such  f&tes  on  the 
morals  and  happiness  of  society,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  refiitinff 
that  part  of  your  argument ;  but  I  have  already  dilated  more  than  I 
intended,  and  shall  now  conclude,  in  the  hope  that  your  zeal  for  such 
exhibitions  in  our  gardens  may  be  allowed  to  cool  for  want  of  any  future 
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o|i|^ortudi9  to  displajr  it  ia  defence  of  sucb  a  Bystem.  Wubiog  nicceas  to 
yoar  veiy  valuftUe  Magazine,  in  objects  more  worthy  of  its  pages  than  eolo- 
f^  on  the  fite  at  Chiswick^  believe  me^  yours^  iaithfuUy» — PhUo-OUiorum, 
Lmdm^  Augmi  8.  1897. 


Art.  IV.    Provincial  HortUukurd  and  Ftorist^  Societies. 

Tbe  Yorkshire  HortkvUurd  Society  held  didr  first  September  Meeting  at 
Kirkstall  Hotel,  on  September  Sth,  and  a  more  magnificent  display  of  fraits 
and  flowers  we  neyer  witnessed.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Modes,  M.  A.,  was  in  the 
chair,  and,  in  addressmg  the  company,  said  that,  since  last  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  addressing  them  fi-om  that  place,  a  meednff  had  been  held  in  Torhy 
as  was  then  announced  to  them,  and  he  believea  every  expectation  that 
could  possibly  have  \>eea  formed  of  the  advantage  to  be  expected  from  that 
meeting  had  been  fiilly  realised.  With  respect  to  the  present  meetinc^  he 
said,  the  present  dnplay  of  firuit  was  the  lai^est  and  handsomest  ever  pbced 
upon  any  table  in  England,  excepting  perhaps  London  or  Manchester,  and 
he  would  proceed  to  distribute  the  prizes  whidi  the  judges  had  awarded. 
This  was  dfone  by  the  Rev.  Chairman  tor  all  the  different  fruits  srown  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass,  and  for  culinary  vegetables,  and  dahlias  and  other 
flowers. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  by  the  Council,  to  Mrs.  Dealtry  of 
Lofthouse  Hall,  and  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lonl  Grantham,  for  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  Pirfdium  pomlferum,  &c.,  to  F.  Maude,  Esq.,  Hatfield  Hall,  for 
8  number  of  exotic  plants;  to  W.  F.  Paley.Eaq.,  Scjiure  Futures,  for  a 
(fish  of  apples  grown  last  year,  in  very  high  preservation ;  to  Mr.  Barrett, 
nurseryman,  Wakefield,  for  eighty-two  sorts  of  apples,  thirty-one  sorts  of 
pears,  and  fifteen  sorts  of  hoU^ocks. 

The  followmg  plants  were  exhibited  firom  the  gardens  of  Messrs.  Back- 
house of  York :  a  Fuchsia  gracilis,  grown  as  a  hardv  plant,  and  which  had 
stood  two  winters  in  the  ^en  air ;  a  unique  French  maikold ;  a  JIflUope 
trffida ;  a  primrose  of  the  Primula  longifldra  kind,  and  an  Athan^sta  &nnua. 

From  the  garden  of  F.  Maude,  Esq.,  a  CaWpa  fyrtngifolia  in  flower,  and 
a  Peti^nia  nyctaginifldra,  which  was  considered  the  rarest  plant  in  the  room. 

Messrs.  Ponteys  of  Kirkheaton  and  Leeds  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
Fungeed(?)  from  Persia  direct ;  also  the  tree  variety  of  mignonette,  which, 
without  forcing,  will  remain  in  a  room  beautifrdly  in  flower  through  the 
winter ;  tbe  latter  specimen,  beine  considered  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
sitting-room,  attracted  much  attention  from  the  company.  {Encyc.  of  Oard^ 
§  6487.) 

The  ceremony  of  dispensing  the  prizes  being  gone  through,  the  Chairman 
called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  table  before  them,  covered  as  it 
was  with  a  rich  profusion  of  fruits.  Amongit  so  many  candidates,  he 
observed,  some  must  be  unsuccessful,  but  though  they  lost  the  prizes, 
the  meeting  would  concur  with  him  in  saying  they  deserved  well  of  the 
Society,  because  the  strife  had  been  most  severe,  and  most  unusually 
oppressive.  This  will  fully  appear  when  we  state  that  the  fruits  on 
the  table  consisted  of  six  pines,  six  melons,  eleven  dishes  of  grapes,  fi^ 
teen  dishes  of  peaches,  seven  of  nectarines,  three  of  apricots,  twenty^  of 
plums,  one  of  npe  Quava  plums,  fifty-two  of  apples,  one  dish  containing 
eighty-two  sorts,  nineteen  of  pears,  one  dish  containing  thirty-one  sorts, 
three  of  figs,  two  of  cherries,  three  of  gooseberries,  two  large  ^urds,  four 
orange  gourds,  one  dish  of  black  American  walnuts,  a  Patagonian  cucnm* 
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ber»  and  a  v^etable  marrow.  The  Re?.  Chttrman  condttded  widi  a  eob- 
giiim  upon  Horticulture,  as  being  the  precursor  of  Agriculture. 

The  judges  of  fruit  (excepting  apples  and  pears)  were,  Mr.  Applebr  of 
Leeds,  Mr.  Hazl^rave  of  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  Law  of  Roundbay ;  of  ap- 
ples and  pears,  m,  Appleby  of  Wyndham,  Mr.  Banner,  gardener  to  T.  W. 
Tottie,  Esq.,  and  J.  Deuxberry,  gardener  to  Abram  Rhodes,  Esq. ;  of  flowers^ 
Mr.  Bradbury  of  Cardigan  Place,  Buriey,  Mr.  Richard  Bland  of  Otley,  and 
Mr.  John  Teal  of  Chapel-Allerton. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  26th  instant,  in  the  Festival  Concert  Room,  York,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  company  separated.    (  Yorkshire  Gaxetie,  SepL  8.) 

7%e  Yorkshire  Horticultural  Society  held  its  second  September  Meeting 
at  York  on  September  26th,  when  the  display  of  fruits  and  flowers,  the  for- 
mer in  particular,  exceeded  aoy  thing  we  ever  before  witnessed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  description.  Four  tables  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
forming  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which,  upon  a  stand,  was  a  fine  dwarf 
vine  in  pot,  the  Chasselas,  with  twenty-two  bunches  of  grapes  upon  it,  be- 
lon^ng  to  John  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Hungate.  On  the  table  m  front  of  the 
orchestra  were  four  pines,  twenty-«even  dishes  of  grapes,  some  of  them  very 
fine  ones,  and  four  dishes  of  peaches.  The  table  on  the  right  contained 
five  melons,  twenty  dishes  of  nectarines  and  peaches,  a  profusion  of  plum^ 
apples,  and  pears,  of  various  kinds ;  a  specimen  of  the  Cictus  Opuntia^  or  In- 
dian fig,  from  die  Rev.  T.  C.  R.  Read  of  Sand  Hutton ;  a  dish  of  nectarine 
plums,  very  fine,  also  fix>m  Mr.  Read ;  a  dish  of  red  currants,  and  another 
of  white  ones,  with  a  plate  of  ^,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Kirby  Hall ;  the  fruit  of  the  passion  flower,  quinces,  limes,  oranges,  &c.  On 
the  centre  table  there  were  tnirty-six  dishes  of  apples,  with  several  rare  ex- 
otics, amongst  which,  a  splendid  StreHtzia  reeina,  from  Major  Yarburgh's  of 
Heslinfton ;  a  Crassula  falckta,  from  Sir  W.  Milner's ;  an  Amar^llii,  from  Mr. 
CattelPs,  Bootham ;  and  a  Phoe'^ix  dactylifera,  or  date  palm,  from  J.^mith, 
Esq.,  were  much  admired ;  a  splendid  exotic  bouquet,  in  a  China  vase,  also 
from  Mr.  Smith's,  occupied  the  centre  of  this  table.  On  the  uble  upon 
the  left  were  several  very  laiye  gourds ;  one,  sent  by  Mr.  Sherifi*  Barber 
of  Tong  Hall,  weighed  upwar£  of  five  stone.  The  dahlias  for  prizes,  to- 
gether with  some  remarkably  fine  China-Asters,  from  Mrs.  Thompson's  gar- 
den, at  Skelton ;  and  Messrs.  Backhouse's  of  York ;  and  a  beautiful  exotic 
bouquet,  also  from  Messrs.  Backhouse's,  containing  twenty-six  species  of 
plants,  were  placed  upon  this  table.  There  were  two  tables  behind  the  centre 
one.  The  first  was  covered  with  culinary  vegetables,  of  which  the  celery 
was  the  finest  we  ever  saw ;  the  carrots,  turnips,  cucumbers,  onions,  and 
cabbases  were  also  very  fine  specimens.  In  the  centre  of  the  next  table, 
directly  in  front  of  the  gallery,  was  placed  a  hardy  bouquet  from  Messrs. 
Backhouse's ;  it  was  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  contained  a  great  number  of 
specimens :  there  were  also  ten  exotics,  in  pots,  placed  here.  To  the  right 
of  these  tables  stood  a  superb  specimen  of  the  i<lcus  el&stica,  from  Mr. 
Smith's,  and  several  other  plants  in  pots :  and  on  the  opposite  side  were  a 
hardy  bouquet,  very  tastefully  arranged,  sent  by  Martin  Mensford,  gardener; 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  coffee  tree,  from  Mr.  Smith's ;  and  a  very  fine  rhubarb 
plant  in  pot.  There  were  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifry-threc  dishes  of  fiiiit ; 
twenty-eight  different  kinds  of  vegetables ;  about  forty  specimens  of  exotics 
in  pots ;  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  The  orchestra  remained  decorated 
with  laurel  and  flowers,  as  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
visit. 

The  doors  were  opened  for  the  admission  of  company  at  two  o'clock ; 
and  shordy  after,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Read,  seconded  by  Colo- 
nel Croft,  Fras.  Cholmeley,  of  Brandsby,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
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The  Chairman  said,  he  begged  leave  to  congratulate  the  company  upon 
the  splendid  show  which  was  now  before  them.  He  had  not  the  ^^^^^^^fS]^ 
of  being  present  at  the  last  meeting;  bat  he  understood  it  was  hi  exceeded 
by  the  present  one,  both  as  to  the  display  of  the  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
likewise  in  the  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  were  also,  he  was 
informed,  much  more  numerous  contributions  from  the  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  York ;  and,  though  doubts  were  at  first  expressed,  he 
hoped  the  Society  might  now  be  considered  fully  established.  As  Mr.NicoU 
at  the  last  meetmg  had  explained  the  objects  otthe  Society,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  say  any  thing  on  this  subject.  They  all  ^'^®^^{j® 
advantage  which  horticulture  derived  from  the  Society  in  London ;  and  he 
hoped  this  would  be  no  unworthy  representative  of  it  in  Yorkshire. 
The  prizes  were  then  awarded  for  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
There  was  no  prize  awarded  for  China-Asters,  but  the  best  in  the  room 
were  from  Mrs.  Thomson's  garden,  at  Skelton.  The  Chairman  also  b^ged 
leave  to  call  attention  to  a  very  fine  cockscomb,  from  the  garden  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Dawnay.  The  Society  feels  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  SmiUi 
of  this  city,  for  the  very  handsome  and  rare  plants  he  sent  to  decorate  the 
room;  and  also  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Co.,  for  their  contributions  in 
fruit  and  flowers. 

Mr.  Smith,  besides  the  plants  we  have  mentioned,  sent  the  following :  — 
Hed^chium  coron^um,  Jcacia  lop4ntha,  C4psicum  frut^ens,Xyloph>rlla 
latifolia,  Marintu  bicolor,  Ardlsia  exc^lsa,  and  Cyperus  altemifolius. — 
Messrs  Backhouse  sent  specimens  of  the  following  exotics,  in  pots :  --  ^l- 
via  spl^ndens,  &)lknum  laciniktum.  Primula  sinensis  4lba,  Lechenaultta  for- 
mdsa,  and  jS^n^o  ^enns.  A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  Shark- 
tooth  Aloe  was  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Earl  of  York. 

Amongst  the  company  were  noticed  some  of  the  first  families  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood,  who  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
day ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  look  forward  to  tne  next  meeting, 
which  will  take  place  early  in  the  springs  with  sreat  interest.  Mr.  Slater 
of  Yeadon  affain  attended  with  his  netting  for  the  protection  of  fruit  trees. 
Specimens  of  it  were  displayed  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  much  admired.    ( YorkMlure  Gazette,  Sept.  S9.) 

7^  Botanical  and  HortUmitural  Sodetyfor  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Newcattle^vpotfl^fne  held  a  meeting  m  Newcastle  on  June  &9th,  when 
four  gold,  five  silver  medals,  and  one  of  bronze  were  awarded  to  difierent 
mdeners.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Tindal,  gardener, 
fieaufront,  for  an  essay  on  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  meeting  was  as 
usual  most  respectably  and  numerously  attended,  and  the  tables  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruits  in  high  perfection.  The  interest 
evinced  by  the  visitors  evidently  increases  with  the  increasing  beauty  and 
excellence  of  these  charming  exhibitions.    {Newcattle  Cour,,  July.) 

At  Hexham  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  26th  of 
June,  for  the  convenience  of  members  residing  in  that  ndghbourhood,  when 
various  prizes  were  awarded.  The  flowers  and  fruits,  especially  the  noses 
and  prize  cherries  and  strawberries,  were  most  beautifiil,  and  of  first  rate 
quahty.  Several  very  beautiful  seedling  pinks,  and  some  seedling  roses, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Scott  of  Sandoe,  many  of  them  equal  to  some 
of  our  named  flowers.  This  exhibition  fiir  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  institution,  and  no  doubt,  ere  long,  the  shows 
that  may  be  appointed  to  be  held  at  Hexham  will  rival  the  splendid  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Society  at  Newcastle ;  and  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
the  Committee  to  find  that  their  efforts  to  encourage  the  practice  of  horti- 
culture in  that  neighbourhood  have  been  so  well  seconded  by  the  lovers  of 
that  delightful  pursuit,  as  the  above  very  fine  exhibition,  and  the  accession 
of  new  members,  amply  testified. 
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At  Aimundt  a  rneedng  of  this  Society  is  to  be  held  in  September.  {Neuf*- 
castie  Courier,  July  6.) 

Tkg  Anmvenary  Meeting  t^tkit  Society  was  held  at  Newcastle  od  August 
nth,  when  the  lugfat  Rer.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  was  unanimously 
chosen  patron  of  the  Society  for  the  county  of  Durham,  vice  the  late  Bish(^ 
of  Durham,  deceased,  and  Matthew  Bell,  Esq.  M.  P.,  was  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  prize  medals  were  then  delivered  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  during  tne  past  year;  and  afterwards  the  members  and 
visitors  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner.  The  table  was  handsomely  deco* 
rated  with  flowers,  and  the  dessert  was  superb,  consuting  of  pines,  melons, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  in  profimon,  from  the  gar- 
dens of^gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Society.  {Newsadle  Cour^  Aug.  18.) 

A  Meeting  of  the  Botanical  and  HorticuUural  Society  was  held  at  New- 
castle on  September  7th,  when  the  Society's  silver  medals  were  awarded  to 
different  gardeners.  The  exhibition  of  fruits,  consisting  of  seventy  dishes, 
was  extremely  beautiful,  and  all  of  very  superior  quality;  the  flowers, 
especiaUv  the  dahlias,  which  excited  universal  admiration,  were  also  very 
fine.  The  exhilntion,  after  the  prizes  had  been  determined,  was  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  a  very  large  concourse  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
first  respectability.    (Newcastle  Courier,  Sept.  1 5.) 

Preston  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  flower  show  on  August  1st  was,  we 
are  most  happy  to  sav,  as  fully  and  as  fashionably  attended  as  any  we  have 
before  witnessed.  The  preceding  meetings  for  the  season  have  in  every 
instance,  we  believe,  taken  place  on  days  of  incessant  rain ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  weather  was  fortunately  most  propitious,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  very  considerable  assemblage  of  the  neignbouring  gentry,  in  additioB 
to  the  very  many  respectable  families  residing  in  the  town,  who  give  their 
patronage  and  support  to  this  most  useful  Society.  As  the  meeting  of 
WedneKlay  will  probably  be  the  last  for  the  year,  it  save  us  much  pleasure 
to  see  the  labours  of  the  Committee  winctinff  up  with  so  much  satisfaction 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  Ine  display  of  carnations  was 
beautiful,  whibt  of  green-house  and  other  plants  there  was  exhibited  an 
admirable  collection,  amonj^  which  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  was  a  mag- 
nificent Camp&nula  pyramidklis,  firom  the  garden  of  J.  Swainson,  Eso.,  ami 
measuring  no  less  than  seven  feet  two  inches  in  hei^t  from  the  surmce  of 
the  earth.  There  was  fruit  also  in  abundance,  and  of  the  veiy  finest  qua- 
lity. The  most  attractive  object  in  this  department  was  the  remarkably  fine, 
pine-apple  (weighing  upwards  of  six  pounds)  sent  from  the  garden  of  Le 
Gendre  N.  Starkie,  Esq.  M.  P.,  at  Huntroyd,  and  raised  by  Mr.  Morrell, 
that  gentleman's  gardener.  Prizes  were  given  for  the  following  carnations 
and  hardy  plants :  -* 

Carnations.  Scarlet  Bizards:  Rismg  Sun,  Triumphant,  Lord  Bagot, 
Achilles,  Optimus  Seedling,  Eclipse  Seedling.  Crimson  Bixards  :  Rainbow, 
King  Alfred,  Duke  of  Kent,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Summit  of  Perfection, 
Hero  of  the  NileSeedUng.  Purple  JPlakes:  Princess  Charlotte,  Major  Cart- 
wright,  La  Belle  Alliance,  Bellerophon  Seedlings  Lord  Byron.  Scarlet 
Flakes:  Salamander,  Atlas  Seedling,  Mount  Vesuvius  Seedling,  Mount 
Etna  Seedling,  Hobhouse.  Bose  Flakes  :  Lady  Hood,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire,  Ijord  Essex,  Parnassus  Seedling,  Eari  Moira. 

Picotees,  Pwfie:  Cleopatra,  ^ima.  Lady  Milton,  Lady  Chatham, 
Bob's  Nou^t.  Scarlet:  Magnificent,  Will  Stukely,  Childwall  Beauty, 
Phyllis,  Baldwin's  Seedling. 

Plants.  Green'house:  Ancrktium  mexic^um,  Cr6ssula  cocdnea,  Techma 
grandifl6ra,  j^ichr^sum  prollferum,  Cl&thra  arb6rea.  Marify:  MagndUa 
grandifldra  ferruginea,  Camp4nula  pyramidMis,  jRdsa  fndica  ochroTeillca, 
tEn6thera  macroc4rpon,  PotentUla  birta,  Spig^lkt  marildndica,  Erka  vul- 
garis dlba. 
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Prizes  were  obo  eiven  for  Mr.  Morreirs  pine-apple,  and  for  various  fruits 
and  culinaiy  r^ettfdes.   (Prettcn  Piioi^  Aug.  4.) 

HorticttUural  Soeietki  at  Nortktmj^Um.  —  Dear  Sir,  —  Having  been  fa- 
voured with  a  sight  of  vour  valuable  Af  apzine,  I  was  much  gratified  with 
the  accounts  given  of  the  various  horticultural  meetings.  I  feel  much 
pleasure  in  sending  you  the  enclosed  account  of  the  four  Afferent  Societies 
neld  in  this  town,  the  Original,  the  Royal,  the  Loyal,  and  the  Florists'  Hor- 
ticultural Societies ;  and  I  shall  at  all  times  be  h]U>py  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  aid  your  endeavours  in  publishing  so  useful  a  work.  It  is  trulv 
gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  horticulture  is  making  such  rapid  strides  aU 
over  the  world,  though  I  consider  it  is  still  in  its  innuic}'.  I  have  studiously 
practised  the  art  of  cultivating  and  propagating  the  bouities  of  nature  for 
Dear  forty  yean,  and  I  feel  assured  the  more  zealously  I  trace  the  foot- 
steps of  Flora,  the  more  I  shall  enjoy  of  her  rich  store ;  and  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  by  perseverance  in  sowing  seeds  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
camaAom  m  parHe^darf  such  an  infinite  variety  of  new  sorts  will  appear, 
that  in  fifty  vears  hence  those  exquisite  beauties,  which  now  give  us  so  much 
pleasure,  will  be  scarcely  considered  worthy  a  place  in  our  common  bor- 
ders; at  leasts  many  kinds  which  were  thought  beautiful  when  I  began  to 
grow  them,  are  now  considered  as  worth  no£ing.  I  would  advise  my  bro- 
ther florists,  of  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted  with  many  in 
Yarious  parts  of  England,  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  neatness  and 
uniformity  jn  their  eardens ;  lor,  where  that  is  neglected,  the  choicest  col- 
iecdons  of  any  kind  of  plants  or  flowers  lose  nmdi  of  their  splendour.  I 
remain,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  P.  ComfiM. 

Tke  Origmal  HortiatUurtd  Sociefy  of  jVorMon^Dfofi  founded  by  Mr.  Corn- 
Held,  held  their  thirty-first  anniversary,  August  8d,  when  numerous  prizes 
were  given  away  for  flowers  and  fhiits.  The  following  carnations  and 
fiicotees  obtained  prizes  :— 

Camationt.  Scarlet  Itizards :  Thompson's  Squire  Cartwright,  Glovei^s 
Regulator,  Yeomanson's  Triumphant,  Small^s  Poxhunter,  Duke  of 
Grafton.  Crinuon  Boards:  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Davy's  Rainbow, 
Messenger's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Gr^gorv's  King  Alfired,  Plummer's 
Lord  l^bigfa,  Yeomanson's  Magnificent,  Mr.  Canning  Seedling.  Bote 
Flaket :  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Messengers  Miss  Gunning, 
Cornfield's  My  Laddy  O !,  Rivers's  Incomparable,  Miss  Bouverie  Seedling. 
Scarlei  Flaket :  Pierson's  Madam  Mara,  Tnomicroft's  Blucher,  Sir  R.  Gun- 
ning, Lord  Althorp  Seedling.  Pwrple  Flake$:  Hall's  Mi^or  Cartwright, 
Kenny's  Excellent,'' J.  Allen's  Earl  Spencer,  Adwin's  Princess  R^, 
Wright's  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Wooa's  Commander-in-Chief,  Mr.  Feel 


Picoteei,  Bed:  Martin's  Miss  Bouverie,  Spratt's  Eari  of  Effingham, 
Alderman  Brown  Seedling.  Purple:  Mason's  General  Mina,  Martin's  Mrs. 
H.  Gunning,  Bailcr|r's  Beauty,  Messenger's  Favourite  Seedling. 

Tke  Norikan^ftlm  Roual  HorticuUural  Soaehf^  Mr.  J.  Freeman,  secre- 
tary, held  their  seventh  Anniversary  on  July  91st,  and  awarded  prizes  fiir 
carnations,  picotees,  and  goosebemes :  — - 

Camationt.  Scarlet  JSizards :  Davy's  Sovereign,  Yeomanson's  Trium- 
^laot.  Gunning  where  he  is  Seedling.  Crinuon  Bkardt:  Cartwright's 
Rainbow,  Duke  of  Welliiuton,  General  Hill.  Scarlet  Flakes:  Blucher, 
Messenger's  Setting  Sun,  Rising  Sun  Seedling.  Purple  Flakes:  Kenny's 
Excellent,  Adwin's  Princess  Vboy^  Boyle's  Loid  Ashbrook,  Hon.  Mrs.  Perry 
Seedliiw.  Rose  Flakes  :  Duchess  of  IJevonshire^  Strong's  Princess  Augusta, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Canning  SeedUnc. 

Picotees.  Med:  Earl  of  Effingham.  Purple:  Bailey's  Beauty,  Lady 
ComptOD,  Mrs.  H.  Guming. 
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Gooteberrieg.  Red:  Top  Sawder,  1 5  dwtB.  25^  gn. ;  Crown  Bob,  1 5  dwta. 
6\gn.  Yellow:  Golden  Chain,  isdwts.  6|grs.;  Viper,  lodwts.  Sgrs. 
Green:  Ocean,  14  dwts.  9gr8. ;  Laurel,  10  dwts.  H  grs.  WhUe:  Queen 
Anne,  16  dwts.  lOgre.;  Huntingdonshire La&s,  13 dwts.  6 grs.;  Whitesmith, 
12  dwts.  17  grs. 

For  cucumbers,  currants,  and  Hamburgh  heart  cherries,  prizes  were  also 
given. 

The  Loyal  Northampton  HorHcvUurai  Society  held  their  first  Anniversary 
Meeting  at  Northampton  on  Julv  26th,  Sir  Robert  Henry  Gunning,  Bart, 
perpetiud  president,  in  the  chau* ;  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  P.  M.  Chambers. 
Frizes  were  given  for  carnations,  picotees,  cloves,  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
cucumbers. 

The  Bixardi  of  the  first  class  were :  Plummets  Lord  Moira,  Thompson's  - 
Georg  the  Fourth,  Mason's  Lord  Compton,  Smalley's  Foxhunter,  Yeoman- 
son's  Triumphant. 

The  Pieotees  of  the  first  class  were:  Wood's  Harmony,  Mason's  Neat 
and  Clean,  Spratt's  Earl  of  Effingham,  Cornfield's  Lady  Miller,  Spratt's  Earl 
of  Effingham,  Maberly  No  More  Seedling. 

7%e  Red  Gooseberries  of  the  first  class  were :  Rough  Robin,  16  dwts. 
19  grs. ;  Sportsman,  16^dwt8.  9  grs. ;  Roaring  Lion,  14  dwts.  18  grs. ;  Crown 
Bob,  14  dwts.  16  grs. 

Tike  Annual  Fhrists*  Feast  of  Northampton  was  held  August  6th,  and 
prizes  were  adjudged  for  the  following  flowers :  — 

Carnations.  Saxrlet  Bizards:  Cartwright's  British  Hero,  Smalley^  Fox- 
hunter,  Glovei^s  Stourbridge  Regulator,  Yeomanson's  Triumphant,  Thomp- 
son's Cartwright  Crimson  Bizards  :  Lord  Denbigh,  Thompson's  Sir  John 
Miller,  Messenger's  Duke  of  Wellington,  North's  King  Agnppa,  Mason^s 
George  the  Fourth.  Scarlet  Flakes:  Blucher,  Ma&m  Mara.  Purple 
Flakes:  Messenger's  Alderman  Brown,  Duchess  of  Manchester.  Rose 
Flakes :  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Picotees.  Martin's  Incomparable,  Earl  of  Effingham,  Mrs.  H.  Ghinning, 
Bailey's  Beauty. 

Seedlings.  Scarlet  Bizard :  Commander  in  Chiefl  Crimson  Bixard:  Van 
Trump.  Scarlet  Flake:  Isabella.  Purple  Flake:  Mr.Braham.  Rose 
Flake:  Roaring  Lion.    Picotee  :  Mr.  Denman. 

Gooseberries,  The  heaviest  gooseberry  was  the  Crown  Bob,  which  wdgfaed 
15  dwts.  15  grs. 

Mr,  Cornfield  is  a  fancy  florist  and  dealer  in  florist's  flowers  at  Nor- 
thampton. Having  heard  much  of  him  for  several  years  past,  and  being 
the  other  day  at  Northampton  on  business,  I  called  on  Mr.  Cornfield,  and, 
on  mv  first  entrance  into  his  gurden,  was  much  struck  with  the  novel  and 
tastemi  manner  which  he  has  in  displaying  to  the  best  advantage  his  fine 
collection  of  carnations,  picotees,  pmks,  and  auriculas,  the  whole  in  per- 
fect health  and  vigour,  and  the  layers  of  the  carnations  finely  rooted.  I 
requested  him  to  send  you  some  particulars  of  his  mode  of  treating 
his  plants,  as  his  flowers  are  allowed  to  be  remarkably  fine,  and  he 
has  promised  to  comply  with  mv  rec^uest.  He  also  snowed  me  the 
beautifiil  new  stage  for  showing  the  pnze  flowers  at  the  annual  show  of 
flowers  and  fruits  at  Northampton ;  it  is  placed  in  the  superb  Assembly 
Rooms  at  the  George  Inn,  and  is  a  beautiral  model  for  the  imitation  of 
other  florists'  societies  to  adopt  for  the  exhibition  of  their  flowers.  The 
stage,  with  all  its  appendages  and  eroblematicid  figures  of  floriculture  and 
horticulture,  was  made  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Cornfield.  I 
have  requested  him  to  send  you  a  description  of  it,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  does  much  credit  to  the 
taste  of  one  to  whom  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Flora  are  much  indebted, 
for  many  improvements  in  the  art  of  showing  the  beauties  of  nature  to  the 
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best  advantage.    I  am.  Sir,  &c,  —  James  Brown,  Stovoe  Gardens,  Bucking- 
kam,  Sept.  26.  1827. 

The  Richmond  Florists*  and  Horticultural  Society  held  their  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Richmond,  on  the  9th  August,  when  prizes  were  awarded  for  the 
following  articles :  —  ' 

Carnations.  Scarlet  Bizards :  Pugh's  Lord  Nelson,  Brough's  Sparkler, 
Wild's  Surpasses  Perfection,  Wood's  Lord  Nelson,  Dr.  Syntax,  Col.  Bailey. 
Crimson  Bizards:  Prince  Leopold,  Gregory's  Alfred,  Waterhouse's  Rising 
Sun,  Cope's  Suwarrow.  Scarlet  Flakes :  Pearson's  Riung  Sun,  Madam 
Mara,  Wood's  Comet,  Thornicroft's  Blucher.  Purple  Flakes:  Wright's 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  Hufton's  Noble,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Kenny's 
Excellent,  James's  Queen,  Hardwin's  Princess  Royal.  Rose  Flakes  :  Cleeg's 
Smiling  Beauty,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Pearson's  Earl  Moira,  Metciuf 's 
Miss  Lander,  Hardman's  Lady  Wellington,  Lace/s  Princess  of  Wales. 

Picotees.  Scarlet :  Pyke's  Nonpareil,  Spratt's  Earl  of  E£angham,  Child- 
wall  Beauty,  WUl  Stukeley,  Kenny's  Incomparable.  Purple:  Hufton's 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Beauty  of  Bailey,  Mason's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lee's 
Col.  Stanton. 

Oooseberries.  Red:  %  John,  3S  dwts.  10  gr. ;  Roaring  Lion,  SS  dwts. 
1  gr. ;  Huntsman,  21  dwts.  21  grs.  Yellow :  Gunner,  21  dwts.  10  grs. ;  Vi- 
per, 16  dwts.  5  grs.  Green:  Independent,  16  dwts.  5 grs.;  Ocean,  15 dwts. 
8  grs.  White:  Thrasher,  18  dwts.  11  grs. ;  Wellington's  Glory,  14  dwts. 
15  grs. ;  Cheshire  Lass,  15  dwts.  5  grs. 

Frizes  were  also  given  for  grapes,  nectarines,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries, 
strawberries,  and  pears.  ^-J.  Ward,    Richmond,  Yorkshire,  Aug.  10. 

7%e  Evesham  Horticultural  Society  held  a  Meeting  on  September  the  14th, 
which  was  very  abundantly  supplied  with  specimens  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  under  floricultural  and  horticultural  cultivation,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  for  dahlias,  cockscombs,  damson  plums,  |)eas,  carrots,  and  onions. 

Two  books  on  botany  (?)  presented  by  tne  President  were  awarded,  the 
one  to  Mr.  Fulton,  for  the  best  show  of  flowers,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  for  culinary  vegetables.  The  President  exhibited  the  Wellington  Ap- 
fle,  the  Early  Knob-rooted  Celery,  and  a  variety  of  potato,  received  from 
loUand  in  May  last.  An  unnamed  seedh'ng  apple  and  nectarine,  melons, 
and  several  varieties  of  vegetable  marrows  and  ornamental  gourds  were 
also  exhibited ;  and  the  President  read  a  detail  of  those  improvements  in 
horticulture,  recommended  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  which 
he  thought  most  applicable  to  the  practice  of  cultivation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   {Worcester Herald,  ^t,  22.) 

Hereford  Horticultural  Society,  May  15. — I  think  it  will  be  gratifying 
to  you  to  hear  that  our  Fruit  and  Flower  Society,  considering  it 
commenced  only  last  year,  advances  prosperously.  The  distinguished 
President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  and  his  son,  with  nearly  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  county  and  city,  patronise  it,  but  its  formation 
and  subsequent  success  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  hon.  secretary,  Richard  Parkinson,  Esq.,  and  his  lady.  —  William 
GodsaU. 

The  Hereford  Horticultural  Society  held  their  last  Meeting  for  the  pre- 
sent year  on  September  4th.  It  was  numerously  attended,  and  exhibited 
a  most  abundant  and  rich  display  of  fruit  and  flowers,  for  surpassing  that  of 
the  corresponding  season  last  year :  indeed,  such  was  the  abundance  of  fruit, 
that  by  ten  o'clock  the  plates  of  the  Society  were  all  in  requisition,  and 
many  of  the  subscribers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  kindly  supplied 
others  to  the  amount  of  several  dozens.  T.  A.  Knight,  Es^.,  President  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  sent  many  very  fine  speamens  of  Be^ic 
pearsy  which  were  greatiy  admired.  That  gentienian  honoured  the  commit- 
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tee-room  with  hiB  presence  euiy  in  the  day,  but  a  pre-engqgement  preveiited 
his  remaining  in  town  till  the  exhibition  commenced,  he  however  expre«ad 
his  delight  at  witnessing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Amongst 
pearsy  the  Belgi£,Colmar,Cra8sane,Bergamotte,Beurr^,with  their  Tarieties, 
shone  conspicuously,  as  did  also  the  apples,  among  which  were  many  new 
Tariedes ;  and,  as  to  the  dahlias,  they  were  profusely  abundant  and  magnifi- 
cent in  the  extreme,  including  ail  the  best  new  ones.  At  the  top  of  the  prize- 
stand  was  a  most  splendid  plant  of  ^  via  spl^idens,  upwards  of  seven  feet 
lugh,  nearly  covered  with  its  intensely  vivid  scarlet  blossoms,  surrounded  by 
more  humble  competitors  but  equally  rare ;  viz.  a  new  scarlet-fruited  iSoli- 
num  MehnghuLt  Trevirona  cocdnea,  Cr6wea  nifgna,  with  many  others  of 
great  rarity.  The  vegetables  were  also  remarkably  fine,  particularly  a 
variety  of  white  beet,  blanched,  which  attracted  gencnl  attention.  Pnzes 
were  awarded  for  the  following  articles : — 

ApjoLn.  Early  Deuert:  Grange  Apple,  Red  QuamndeiL  Laie  Det- 
iert:  Kibstone  Pippin,  Grreen  Nonpareil,  Gamons  Apple.  Gdhary :  Bleo'- 
hehn  Orange  King  of  the  Pippins.  Gdgr:  Fox  Whelp,  Cowem  Red, 
Norman. 

Peon.  Early  Deuert:  Gansel's  Beigamotte,  Poir  du  Prince.  Late 
Deuert:  Brown  Beurr^  Crassane, Chaumontelle.  Perry:  Seedling,  Old 
Field,  Bishopstone. 

Plum,    Coe's  Golden  Dro^  Imperatrioe. 

Grapei.    Black  Esperione,  Royal  Muscadine. 

DMoi.  Light:  Specidsa,  Quilled  Lilac  Seedling.  Doris:  Beaut^ 
Suprtee»  Velvet  Cushion. 

Pianti,  ^refffi>Ao«i^.*  iSSUv]aspl^ndenB,Eno6mis  punctata.  iSEoer.*  Scariet 
Sk^^um  Melonghia    iIlerefordJ<mmal,OcL  lO.^ 


Art.  V.     Cavent  Garden  Market. 

Ths  supply  of  fruit  and  v^tables  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  abun- 
dant. From  the  fiivourable  summer,  various  fruits  made  their  appearance 
nther  sooner  than  usual,  and,  though  in  high  perfection,  it  u  appre- 
hended that  they,  apples  in  particular,  will  not  keep  well.  Pine-apple^ 
both  home-^prown  and  foreign,  never  were  more  plentiful,  selling  so  low 
as  3j.  6d.  per  pound ;  but  the  glut  beuig  now  over,  they  have  advanced  to 
9i,  and  10«.  Melons  and  wall  fruit  have  been  equally  plentiful  and  cheap. 
In  addition  to  the  home-grown  crapes,  considerable  quantities  are  weekly 
reodved  from  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  of  superior  quality,  which  are 
selling  at  the  low  price  of  from  U.  €d»  to  Is.  9d.  per  pound.  Apples  and 
inferior  pears  sold  from  5i.  to  4$.  per  bushel  wholesale ;  and  filberts^  wal- 
nuts, &cl,  are  poured  in  even  above  the  demand. — J.  O.  Oct,  20.  , 


Abt.  VL    Priced  List  ^  Florist' e  Nmers. 

Thb  following  Ibt  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Uogg^  of  Paddington,  as  con- 
taining some  of^the  finest  prize  or  show  flowers,  with  the  prices  for  which 
they  may  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.   Mr.  Hogg's  | 
catalogue^  in  one  sheet,  to  be  sent  as  a  sin^  letter,  nay  be  had  <  "  ' 
Longman  and  Co.,  price  CdL 


Priced  last  ofFknises  Ikmers. 
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Auriculas. 


«.    d. 
'    Green-edged, 

Archer's  Champion      -  -    5 

Ashworth's  Newton  Hero  -  10 

Barley's  King          -  -    5 

Bearlessfs  Superb        -  -    4 

Booth's  Freedom       -  -  20 

Buckley's  Jollv  Tar       -  -    4 

Clough's  Do-httle       -  -  10 

Clough's  Bagslate  Hero  -  10 

Cockup's  Eclipse         -  -    4 

Clegg's  Bltick  and  Green  -    7 

Cleg's  Lancashire  Lad  -  10 

ChiTrott's  King          -  -    4 

Ck>ldham's  Blucher      -  -    7 
Egerton's  Lord  Combermere    7 

Gorton's  Champion     -  -    4 

Hedge's  Britannia     -  -  80 

Howard's  Lord  Nelson  •    7 

Lee's  Colonel  Taylor  -  60 

Lawrie's  Glory          -  -  15 

Miller's  William  Ktt  -  10 

Mather's  Brilliant        -  -  10 

Moore's  Jubilee   -     -  -    5 

Metadf's  Lancashire  Hero  -    3 

PoUit's  Highland  Boy  -    4 

Pollit's  Ruler  of  England  -  10 

Page's  Champion         -  -  10    6 

Page's  Oldenburgh    -  -70 

Page's  Waterloo          -  -  15 

Partington's  Trafalgar  -    5 

Pearson's  Badajoz        -  ^  -    5 

Robinson's  Queen  Caroline  -  10 

Stretch's  Alexander  •    5 

Smith's  Waterloo        -  -  1'5 

Smith's  Alexander         -  -  10 

Tomlinson's  Commander  -  10 

Wood's  Lord  Lascelles  -    5 

Warris's  Blucher  -    5 
Waterhouse's  Sir  L  Newton    10 

Wild's  Colonel  Anson  -    5 

Yates's  Lord  Collingwood  -    5 

Grey^dg^. 

Ashworth's  Rule-all      -      -    4 
Ackerley's  Alpine  Shepherdess   5 

7 

4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 


Barlow's  Morning  Star 
Barlow's  Lancaslure  Lad 
Butterworth's  Lord  Hood 
Chilcott's  Brilliant 
Coxe's  British  Hero 
Dean's  Relator 
Grimes's  Privateer 
He/s  Lovely  Ann 

V0L.IIL  — No.  10. 


s.    d 
Kenyon*s  Ritt^eader  -40 

Pearson's  Liboty  -  -70 
Pendleton's  Smiling  Violet  -  4  o 
Rider's  Waterloo  -  -  5  O 
Sykes's  Complete  Flower  -  25  o 
Sunpson's  Marquis  of  Granby  7  O 
Slater's  Cheshire  Hero  -  4  O 
Thompson's  Bang^p  ..70 
Thompson's  Revenge  •    5    O 

Taylors  Ploughboy  -  -50 
Warris's  Union        -  -    7    C 

Waterhouse's    Sir    Walter 
Fawkes        •        -        -  10    o 

iVhile^ged. 

Brace's  Lord  Chief  Justice  -50 
Crompton's  Admiral  Gar- 
dener -  -  -  4  O 
Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty  -  5  O 
Leigh's  Venus  -  -  4  O 
Popplewell's  Conqueror  -30 
Pott's  Reaulator  -  -  5  O. 
Scholes's  Mrs.  Clarke  -  5  O 
Taylor's  Glory  -  -50 
Taylor's  Incomparable  -  7  O 
Taylor's  Princess  Royal  »  6  O 
Taylor's  Favourite  -  -15  0 
Wild's  Cottage  Girl  -  5  O 
Wild's  Black  and  Clear  -40 


Piam^  or  Self-cokmred. 

Ancient  Lady           -  -  5 

Bui/s  Lord  Primate  -  4 

Bury's  Lord  Lee         -  -  5 

Cardinal  Fleuiy       -  -  4 

Flora's  Flag       -        -  -  4 

Gorton's  Siadtholder  -  7 

Redman's  Metropolitan  •  7 

Scholes's  Ned  Lud       .  .  5 

Whittaker's  True  Blue  -  5 

Wild's  Blue  Crystal  -  4 


Shaded  Mpmes. 

o    Alderman         -        -  -  4 

0    Beauty  of  the  Alps       •  .  4 

O    Beauty  of  England      -  -  4 

6    Bishop  of  London         -  -  5 

0    Howe  s  Venus         -  -  4 

Kiog  of  the  Alps         -  -  5 

Moses         -           -  -  4 

Pharaoh           -        -  -  5 

Royal  George         -  -  5 

Vesuvius        -           -  -  .4 

R 
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P0LYAMTHUSZ8,  at  2in  6d.  each,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  wUch 

other  prices  are  affixed. 

BUlington's  Beaiitjr  of  Over.  MiU's  Highland  Mary. 

Buck's  Marquis  of  Angleaea,  90t.  Massey's  Venus.  *''* 

Buck's  Traveller.  Nicholson's  Gold-kce. 

Brown's  King.  Nicholson's  Bang-Europe,  20f . 

Cox's  R^nt.  Park's  Lord  Nelson. 

Collier's  Princess  Royal,  lOf.  Pearson's  Alexander,  7#.  6d, 

Crownshaw's  Invindble,  I  St.  Pearson's  Competitor,  f$, 

Cartwright's  True  Briton.  Pearson's  Commander. 

Cutler's  Duke  of  York.  Stead's  Telegraph. 

Fletcher's  Defiance.  Stead's  Supreme. 

Fletcher's  Lord  Hill.  Thompson's  Lord  Nelson. 

FilUngham's  Tantararara.  Thorp's  Golden  Ball 

Hattersley's  Invincible.  Turner's  Emperor  Bonaparte. 

Heap's  Smiler.  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte. 

Harley's  Defiance.  Timmis's  Defiance. 

Hobson's  Victorious.  Waterhouse's  Bishop  of  York. 

Lee's  Sly  Boys,  5s.  Washington's  Black  Boy. 

Lnmbard's  Highlander,  St.  Willat's  Beauty  of  Coventry. 
Martin's  Prince  Henry.  ] 


Art.  VII.    Hints  for  Experiments. 

The  Application  of  Steam  to  AgricuUure  has  hitherto  been  confined  to 
putting  in  motion  some  thrashing  machines :  but,  as  steam  will  probably  in 
a  short  time.be  applied  to  the  dragsing  of  heavy  waggons  on  the  public 
roads,  the  succeeding  step  will  not  i^ikely  be  its  adaptation  to  the  unple- 
ments  of  aration. 

^  The  advantages  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  by  steam  promise  to^be  con- 
siderable in  every  couutiy,  but  especially  in  an  uncertain  climate.  The  soO 
can  only  be  stirred  with  advantf^e  when  in  a  moderately  dry  state,  and  in 
dry  weather.  To  enable  a  laige  farmer  to  accomplish  this,  he  must  keep 
a  considerable  stock  of  horses  and  men,  which  in  unfiKvourable  weather 
cannot  be  employed,  but  must  be  fed  and  lodged.  A  steam  ploudi,  guided 
by  one  man,  which  could  do  the  work  of  six  pair  of  horses  and  six  men, 
would  cost  nothing  but  during  the  hours  it  was  in  action :  there  would, 
therefore,  be  no  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  use  it  in  bad 
weather.  Any  agricultural  implement  drawn  by  horses  can  only  move  at 
a  certain  rate  per  hour ;  but  a  steam  plough  or  narrow  might  be  made  to 
move  at  any  rate  of  rapidity,  and,  at  all  events,  at  three  times  the  rate  of  a 
plough  and  pair.  The  advantage  of  such  a  rapid  mode  of  stirring  the  soil 
in  a  variable  season  in  any  country,  and  in  rapid  climates  such  as  those 
of  northern  and  tropical  countries,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  i^culturist. 
In  short,  the  power  of  steam  would  give  the  cultivator  an  unbmited  com- 
mand of  labour  at  the  moments  favourable  to  labouring ;  and  fifly  acres  a 
day  might  be  ploughed  with  one  machine  and  one  man,  as  easilv  as  they 
are  now  ploughed  by  fifty  days'  work  of  one  plough,  or  ten  days  work  of 
fiveploughs. 

The  sort  of  implement  best  adapted  for  stirring  the  soil  by  the  power  of 
steam  is  the  next  idea  that  presents  itself.  Every  cultlvator,(we  think,  will 
agree  that  it  must  be  some  implement  of  the  grubber  kind  {Encyc.  of  Agr., 
i  2633.),  and  by  far  the  best  of  these  is  what  is  called  Finlayson's  Harrow. 
{Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iL  p.  850.  fig.  66.)  This  implement  may  be  enlarged  so 
as  to  cover  any  breadth,  and  regulated  so  as  to  go  to  any  dq»th ;  and  the 
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latter  olAect  Is  eflfected  to  nicfa  a  toxxXj^  that  it  has  been  used  on  the$aine 
larm  to  barrow  m  grass  seeds,  and  to  grub  or  stir  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  inches.  Those  who  have  not  seen  an  implement  of  the  grubber  kind 
at  work  may  question  its  fitness  as  a  substitute  for  the  plough ;  but,  where 
the  soil  is  dry  and  the  grubber  can  be  drasged  across  it  in  difierent  direc- 
tions, it  will  not  only  eqtud  bnt  far  surpass  the  plough  in  ev^ry  case  in  which 
littery  manure  is  not  to  oe  ploughed  in,  or  a  tough  sward  to  be  turned  over. 
The  eflectaal  manner  in  wliich  this  implement  mixes  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  soil  togedier,  and  breaks  all  the  parts  of  the  soil  to  pieces,  was  com- 
pletely shown  last  year  in  that  part  of  Hyde  Park  submitted  to  its 
operations  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Shedden,  the  surveyor.  We  under- 
stand the  whole  of  the  Park  is  to  undergo  the  same  process  next  year, 
and  we  shodd  certainly  Mke  to  see  the  power  of  steam  tried  instead  of 
horses. 

But  how  is  manure  to  be  ploughed  in,  or  a  turf  sward  to  be  turned  over, 
by  the  power  of  steam  ?  inst^  of  die  prongs  of  Finlayson's  harrow, 
substitute  the  self-cleanine  coulters  and  shares  of  his  self-cleaning  plough 
(.A?*  64.),  regulated  as  to  ^th  by  wheels.  Any  number  of  these  will  work 


together  without  a  holder,  just  as  well  as  any  number  of  prongs.  Nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  construct  a  steam  plough  with  the  shares  and  mould 
boards  contrived  so  as  to  shift  and  adjust,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  drills 
or  ridgelets,  and  splitting  them  down ;  and  the  harrow,  with  a  rake  attached, 
and  some  other  easy  contrivances,  and  two  attendants,  might  be  made  to 
nnearth  a  field  of  potatoes,  collect  them,  and  deliver  them  into  ba^ets  or 
aadks,  (the  same,  as  to  stones  or  weeds,)  which,  as  filled,  might  be  put  into 
carts,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  acres  a  day,  or  a  much  greater  number,  with  as 
much  ease  as  the  same  machine  would  afterwards  prepare  the  soil  for  wheat, 
and  harrow  in  the  seed. 

It  must  always  be  recoDected,  in  favour  fof  steam  ploughs  and  harrows, 
that  no  holder  whatever  will  be  required,  and  that  an  engine  of  twen^^ 
ploughs'  i>ower  would  be  guided  by  one  man  just  as  easily  as  one  of  half 
that  capacity. 

The  power  of  selecting,  for  the  performance  of  all  the  principal  plough- 
ings  and  harrowing  of  tne  largest  fiirm,  weather  when  the  soil  was  in  3ie 
fittest  state  for  being  laboured,  and  of  executing  these  labours  at  any  time 
in  two  or  three  days,  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Add  the  saving  of 
horse  food,  of  risk  from  diseases  and  death,  of  horse  lodg^g,  of  men  as 
ploughmen  and  carters,  and  of  capital ;  because  a  steam-engine  of  twenty^ 
norses'  power,  adapted  to  impel  plouebs,  harrows,  waggons,  sowing,  mowing, 
and  reaping  machines,  would  certainly  cost  less  than  twenty  horses  and 
their  harness.  One  or  two  pairs  of  horses  might,  under  such  an  arrange- 
menty  be  all  that  was  necessary  on  even  the  largest  farm. 
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If  small  farmera  cotild  not  afibrd  to  purchaae  ftteam  lAougfaB  or  steHB 
harrowB,  a  class  of  mea  would  arise,  after  a  trial  was  maoe  and  their  value 
determined,  who  would  possess  such  machines,  and  work  them  for  the  farm- 
ers for  hire.  There  would  be  fnothinf  in  such  an  arrangement  more  than 
a  new  application  of  the  principle  of  Vie  division  of  labour. 
.  Possibly  the  progress  of  civilisation,  refinement,  ttdd  wealth,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse  of  all  countries,  and 
the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  ranks,  may  ultimately  tend 
to  what  mav  be  called  a  characteristic  appropriation  of  the  earth's  surfi^ce ; 
that  is,  to  the  employment  of  varied  and  agreeable  surfaces,  in  favouraUe 
climates,  as  human  residences;  and  of  flat,  dull,  mountainous,  or  unhealthy 
surfaces  for  the  growth  of  com,  timber,  or  fuel,  and  the  breeding  of  live 
stock.  The  power  of  steam  would  cultivate  the  flat  surface^  and  convey  their 
produce  from  one  end  of  a  kingdom  to  another  as  easily  and  rapidly  as 
men  and  horses  now  convey  the  produce  through  a  parish ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Arnott  observes,  the  house  and  grounds  of  a  citizen  of  London,  now  twenty 
miles  from  town,  would,  by  the  rapidity  of  conveyance,  become  in  effect 
within  two  miles.  But,  if  such  a  result,  m  regard  to  the  world  generally,  is 
very  remote,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  it  is  a  very  possible  case  in  regard 
to  Europe ;  and  it  will  not  occupy  much  space  to  notice  the  suitableness  of 
the  surface  of  Europe  for  such  an  arrangement.  No  country  is  in  almost 
every  part  so  well  adapted  for  human  residences  as  Englana :  even  Italy 
has  Its  unhealthy  districts ;  and  there  are  extensive  plains  in  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  better  adapted  for  bearing  com,  than  for  that  kind  of 
domestic  agriculture  adapted  to  the  country  residences  of  men  of  leisure. 
By  &r  the  greater  portion  of  Russia  is,  from  its  climate  and  flat  surface, 
totally  unfit  for  the  elegant  or  even  comfortable  enjoyment  of  a  country 
life ;  taking  the  average  of  its  whole  extent,  it  may  be  said  to  be  half  the 
year  under  snow ;  spnng  and  autumn  are  in  a  great  measure  wanting,  and 
the  midday  heat  of  summer  is  as  great  as  in  Itdy :  the  inhabitants,  there- 
fore, are  necessarily  without  most  of  the  elegant  enjoyments  of  agriculture 
and  gardening  and  without  most  of  the  natural  beauties  of  country  scenery. 
But  the  whole  territory,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  corn ;  and  this,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  veiy 
reasons  why  it  is  so  ill  adapted  for  roral  enjoyment.  In  consequence  of 
the  prolonged  covering  of  snow,  no  soil  is  prepared  for  the  seed,  with  so 
little  labour ;  none  requires  so  little  manure ;  none  is  so  free  from  root 
weeds ;  and  no  surface  is  more  even,  less  in  want  of  draining  or  irrigation,  or 
less  h'able  to  sufier  from  drought  or  rain.  All  these  circumstances  are 
particularly  favourable  for  the  culture  of  annual  plants.  Com  is  an  annual 
which  comes  rapidly  to  perfection,  and  therefore  can  be  grown  in  as  great 
abundance  in  Russia  as  in  France  and  Spain,  and  far  better  than  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  soil  is  in  many  parts  arid..  Russia,  therefore,  seems  formed 
by  nature  to  be  the  com  and  potato  field  of  Europe ;  and,  if  ever  this 
should  take  place,  the  employment  of  steam  in  agriculture  vrill  there  be 
exhibited  to  as  great  advanta^  as  its  employment  in  manufactures  is  in 
•England.  But  we  shall  submit  to  much  ot  what  we  have  advanced  bdng 
called  wild  speculation,  provided  we  shall  hear  of  some  one  adapting  the 
steam^ngine  to  the  plough  or  harrow. 

A  Lamp,  with  what,  in  popular  language,  may  be  called  a  class  wick,  on 
the  principle  lately  discovered,  though  not  yet  perfected,  but  likelj^  to  lead 
to  the  most  important  results,  will  be  a  most  valuable  article  in  small 
green-houses,  and  in  the  tiny  pits  and  frames  of  amateur  gardeners  like 
myself.  It  might  be  employea  during  the  day  to  heat  a  Tai^ge  vessel  of 
water,  which  material,  as  it  gives  out  its  heat  very  slowly,  would  keep  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  warm  during  the  night.  ~  A  HorUculturai  Ap(4hc* 
cary,  Sept  28. 


Ck-dir  and  Nea^ss,  S4f6 

ArHJkud  Mode  of  miiking  Com. — A  correspondent  (8.  F.)  suggests  that 
some  of  the  stomach  pumps,  for  example  Read's^  might  probably  be  applied 
to  extracting  the  milk  from  the  udders  of  cows,  on  the  principle  of  cupping. 
The  advantages  which  he  anticipates  are,  saving  of  labour,  time,  and  greater 
cleanliness. 

Law  of  Nature  otto  ike  S&ooHag  ff  Sgneout  Plants,  —  It  would  seem  that 
all  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  Ikneous  kind  that  will  stole,  t.  e,  shoot  up 
from  the  root  when  cut  down,  will  also  shoot  out  from  such  parts  of  their 
stems  and  branches  as  have  at  any  former  time  produced  buds,  even  though 
these  buds  be  entirely  cut  off.  To  induce  these  shoots  from  the  stems  and 
branches,  however,  it  is  neoessary  that  all  the  buds  existing  at  the  time  on 
any  part  of  the  tree  should  be  removed,  otherwise  the  vitel  principle  will 
not  make  the  requisite  exertion,  any  more  than  the  root  of  a  tree  will 
stole^  unless  the  tree  be  cut  down.  The  truth  of  this  theory  is  exemplified 
in  a  peculiar,  mode  of  pruning  the  vine,  said  to  have  been  first  practised  by 
a  gardener  of  the  name  of  Lawrence,  and  adopted  both  in  the  hot-houses,  and 
in  the  q)en  air,  at  Rooksnest  in  Surrey,  and,  we  believe,  some  other  places. 
What  is  called  the  spurring  in  method  is  followed ;  bu^  instead  of  leaving 
^urs,  all  the  side  shoots,  are  cut  off  so  close  to  the  old  wood,  that  not  a 
smgle  visible  bud  is  left  on  any  part  of  the  plant.  In  ipring  a  great  number 
of  embryo  shoots  are  protrudea  firom  the  situations  offormer  shoots,  from 
which  one  of  the  best  is  selected,,  and  the  rest  are  rubbed  off.  We  are 
promised  a  detaOed  account  of  this  mode  of  pruning  with  the  advantages 
attending  it,  (which  we  confess  we  do  not  exactly  understand,)  by  Mr.  Squib- 
of  Rooksnes^  already  mentioned  (p.  189.)  as  an  excellent  gardener* 


Art*  VUL     Order  and  Neatness. 

It  has  always  struck  us  that  English  gardens  were  very  deficient  in  that 
orderly  arrangement,  neatness  in  detaU,  and  high  keeping  of  the  more 
select  parts,  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  These  are  beauties  which  add 
to  every  other  beauty,  and  which  can  be  understood  and  valued  by  those 
by  whom  some  other  beauties  cannot  be  fully  appreciated ;  for  instance, 
botanical  arrangement  bv  those  who  know  nothing  of  botauy.  As  far  as 
we  can  recall  to  mind  the  gardens  of  Scotland  as  they  were  kept  about 
twenty  years  ago,  we  think  that,  speaking  generally,.they  were  better  kept 
than  those  of  England ;  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  kitchen-gardens 
there  were  much  better  kept  than  they  geoerally  are  here,  and  we  are 
informed  that  this  is  still  the  case.  The  gardeners  on  the  Continent  seldom 
equal  us  in  the  higher  branches  of  cultivation,  but  very  frequently  surpass  us 
in  neatness  of  keeping,  dress,  and  ornament.  But,  at  all  events,  whetner  we 
are  right  in  our  judgment  as  to  the  Scotch  and  foreign  gardens  or  not, 'we 
are  sure  we  are  correct  when  we  say  that  English  gardens  admit  of  much 
improvement  in  the  particulars  to  which  we  allude.  This  opinion  was 
more  forcibly  impressed  upon  us,  in  consequence  of  having  lately  called  at 
some  gardens  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  us 
that  we  might  promote  the  cause  of  neatness,  by  taking  some  notice  of  those 
which  we  thought  in  the  best  order.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  very 
likelv  mode  to  ave  offence,  but  we  are  willing  to  risk  a  chance  of  this 
result  against  the  chance  of  doing  good  both  to  ^deners  and  their 
employers.    The  following  places  came  under  our  notice :  — 

Ampthill  Park,  Bedfordshire,  Lord  Holland,  on  September  the  12th; 
Wrest  Park,  Countess  De  Grey,  Sept.  13th ;  Hawnes  House,  Lord  Carteret, 
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September  14th ;  Flitwick  House,  Bedfordshire,  J.  T.  Brookes,  Esq.,  Sq)- 
tember  1 5th ;  Ampthill  Nursery,  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs,  P.H.S^  September  l6th  \ 
Whkmore  Lodge,  Sunning  Hill,  Berkshire,  Robert  Mangies,  Esq.  F.HJS., 
September  SOth ;  Mrs.  Hickman's  \^Ua,  near  Golding,  Surrey,  September 

S2d ;  Villa  of Wrigbtson,  Esq.,  near  Woking,  Siurey,  September  23d ; 

Goldinc  Nurscury,  near  Woking,  Surrey,  Mr.  I>>naId,F'.H  A,  September 
»4ih  ;  Pains  Hill  P^,  Surrey,  Countess  of  Carhampton,  September  35th; 
Claremont,  Surrey,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobur^,  September  25th ; 
Deepdene,  Surrey,  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  September  26th ;  Denbies,  Surrey, 
W.  G.  Dennison,  Esq.,  September  26th ;  Westlands  Nursery,  Dorking, 
Surrey,  September  27th;  Bury  Hill,  Surrey,  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.LS. 
H.&,  September  87th ;  Rooksnest,  Surrey,  C.  H.  Turner,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
H.S.,  September  28th ;  Bickley,  Kent,  John  Wells,  Esq.  F.HJS.,  September 
28th ;  Sondridge  Pftrk,  Kent,  Samuel  Scott,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  September  S8th ; 
Piaistow  Lodge,  Kent,  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.,  September  28th;  Bromley 
HiU,  Kent,  Lord  Famboroucb,  FJI.S.  ftc,  September  29th. 

Of  all  these  places  the  only  one  which  came  entirely  up  to  our  views  of 
neatness  and  high  keeping  was  Bromley  I£U;  certainly  one  of  the  most 
judidously  hdd  out  and  l^est  kept  places  of  the  size  which  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  also  veiy  much  the  s^le  of  place  that  we  admire.  The  kitchen- 
garden  and  reserve-grounds  were  not  less  neat  and  free  from  Utter  and 
weeds  than  the  pleasure-ground ;  the  w«lls  were  well  covered  with  fruit 
trees  bearing  good  crops,  and  the  compartments  folly  stocked  with  v^e- 
tables.-  Tlie  great  object  aimed  at  in  the  i>ieasure-ground  isefect;  ttie 
beautiful  picturesque  ro  regard  to  general  views,  show  and  ornament  in 
regard  to  flowers,  dress  and  hi^  keeping  near  the  house,  and  pleasing 
lines  and  forms  every  where.  iTie  hoEkd-gardener  of  this  department,  Mr. 
James  Nash,  is  most  assiduously  attentive ;  he  told  us  it  required  his  utmost 
exertion  to  keep  things  as  they  were ;  we  have  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  as  a  mark  ot  our  approbation, 
and  we  hope  his  employers  will  continue  the  work  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  theirs. 
We  have  made  a  similar  present  to  the  head  kitchen-gardener,  Mr.  James 
Linn,  and  we  hope  the  wonk  will  be  continued  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  oth'er. 
To  his  foreman,  Mr.  James  Halley,  who  showed  us  through  the  garden, 
and  who  takes  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  we  have  sent  the  first  tea 
numbers  of  the  lAbrary  of  Utefid  KnowledgCy  and  trust  to  his  making  a 
good  use  of  them,  and  continuing  to  take  in  the  work. 

The  place  which  we  found  in  the  second  best  order  is  the  grounds  of  Flit- 
wick House,  which  may  be  conndered  in  the  li^t  of  a  Ferme  Om^'  Tliere 
is  not  much  ground  in  high  keeping  here;  but  there  are  above  twelve  miles 
of  walks  in  natural  and  artificial  woods,  ten  miles  of  which  we  walked  over, 
and  found  every  part  in  the  most  appropriate  order.  This  u  the  result 
of  a  very  judicious  and  highly  commendable  practice  in  Mr.  Brookes,  of 
letting  out  all  bis  shrubbery  and  copse-wood  walks  at  so  much  a  mile  to 
his  labourers  and  their  families,  to  hoe,  mow,  and  otherwise  keep  neat,  aflter 
working  hours.  The  consequence  is,  they  are  kept  in  perfect  order  all  the 
summer  at  very  little  expense,  and  the  labourers  are  benefited.  The  thorn 
hedges  on  the  estate,  and  the  grass  fields,  are  kept  free  from  weeds  in  the 
same  manner.  The  kitchen-^den  was  in  perfect  order,  and  highly  pro> 
ductive  in  eveiy  part.  There  is  a  botanic  ground,  an  arboretum,  an  aviary, 
and  other  thin^  nere  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice; 
in  the  mean  time  we  have  presented  Mr.  Brookes's  gardener.  Trotter, 
(who  already  takes  in  the  Gardeno^s  Magazine,)  with  Popular  PhSonpfy, 
published  by  Miller  of  Dunbar,  as  a  mvak  of  our  approbation,  and  a  testimony 
of  hb  professional  skill  and  industry. 

The  pleasure-ground  at  Whitmore  Lodge  comes  up  to  the  beau  ideal 
of  the  highest  order  and  keeping;  the  roses  are  gathered  as  they  wither, 
and  the  leaves  as  they  drop,  every  morning;  and  in  order  that  the  leaves  of 
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llie  Porti^  aod  ctmnnon  lauieb  may  mainfain  thdr  fuU  vigoar,  and  neitlier 
drop  nor  beoome  pale>  as  they  often  do  when  the  trees  are  allowed  to 
npexk  th^  berries  the  flower  spikes  are  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
nde.  As  the  kitdien-carden  and  hot-houses  here  were  undergoing  alter- 
ation, the  place  could  not  be  considered  as  in  perfect  order;  otherwise, 
in  as  far  as  that  order  went,  Whitmore  Lodge  was  equal  to  Bromley  Hill. 
To  the  gardener,  Mr.  Sharp,  we  have  sept  Sweet's  Hot^houae  and  Green* 
iotue  MamuU,  for  his  encouragement  and  improvement* 

Most  of  the  other  gardens  deserve  mentioning  for  something  commend- 
aUe;  Mr.  Donald's  norseiy  is  by  far  the  best  kept  country  nursery  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  was  literally  without  a  weed ;  the  flower-gairdens  at  Ampthill 
and  at  Hawites  were  well  stocked  and  in  good  order;  the  gardener  at 
Pains  Hill  understands  his  business  well ;  the  kitchen-garden  at  Claremont 
we  can  never  like  from  the  incongruous  mixture  of  botanv  and  kitchen 
croDS,  though  both  plants  and  crops  were  in  vigorous  growth;  many  parts 
of  Deepdene  about  the  house  are  exquisite  and  Mr.  Wood,  the  gardener, 
is  a  man  of  sdence,  a  good  practical  naturalist,  and  most  assiduous ;  but 
for  such  a  place  he  wcHild  require  more  hands ;  Bury  Hill  has  lone  been 
celebrated,  the  hot-houses  were  in  the  first  rate  order,  and  though  they 
are  placed  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  latter  combines  botanical  plants* 
yet  they  are  disposed  in  a  manner  less  oflfensive  to  congruitv  than  at 
Claremont;  Rooksnest  is  kept  in  ver^  good  style,  and  die  gardener,  Mr« 
Squib,  from  whom  we  hope  to  near  on  his  vines,  well  deserves  commendi^on ; 
the  gardener  at  Biddey,  Mr.  John  Wells,  had  his  flower-garden  in  the  veiy 
first  order,  and  deserves  from  his  master  Amott's  ElemenU  of  Natural 
PMlotoph$f  for  himself  and  The  JJbrary  <^  Utefid  Knowiedge  ror  his  son; 
the  pleasure-ground  at  Sundridge  ParK  is  oveigrown  with  trees,  chiefly 
hornbeams,  and  other  vul^  sorts.  But,  as  soon  as  leisure  permits,  w& 
shall  give  some  fiurther  notices  of  these  and  other  gardens,  and  pUices. 


Art*  IX.    Original  Beauty  qf  Lines  and  Forms, 

A  Lbctitbb  ^  on  the  beauties  contained  in  the  oval,  and  in  the  elliptic 
curves,  both  umple  and  combined,  generated  from  the  same  figure  or  diuc,"' 
was  some  time  smce  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution,  by  R.  R.  Reinagl^ 
Esq.  RA.,  and  a  very  interestmg  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  Qaarierh 
Journal  of  Science  for  October  lait.  The  subject  had  been  before  treated 
as  connected  with  elegant  art,  by  Hocarth  ahd  Donaldson,  artists  whose 
theories  of  serpentine  fines  and  flowing  unes  are  well  known,  Mr.  Reini^e's 
object  is  to  prove  that  curved  lines  are  beautiful  in  an  abstract  point  of 
view,  without  reference  to  the  assodadons  which  experience  may  have  con- 
nected with  them ;  and  he  has  brought  forward  such  evidence  as,  we  think, 
cannot  fiiil  bf  convinchig  all  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject; 
unless,  perhaps,  we  except  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Beauty,  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Encydopcedia  BrUanmcOy  who  demes  that  there  exists  such 
a  thing  as  oriffinal  beauty,  and  maintains  that  all  beauty,  of  whatever  kind, 
and  in  every  Sne  art,  -  may  be^  traced  to  the  principle  of  assodation*  Mr, 
Rdnagle's  tneory  and  illustrations  have  all  that  superiority  over  those  of  Ho- 
£^uth,  iduch  the  more  cultivated  mind  of  its  aumor,  and  the  comparatively 
pdvanced  state  of  the  fine  arta^  might  be  supposed  to  admit.  If  Mr, 
Reinagle  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  on  all  points,  his  illustrationB  abound 
with  so  many  imdeniable  truthfl^  tnat  every  artist  may  profit  from  their 
peciual  f  and  we  shall,  therefi>re,  take  a  brief  view  of  such  parts  of  it  as  may 
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be  brought  to  bear,  by  carden-artuts,  on  that  comparatiTdy  httmUe  proTiiioe 
of  design  which  is  appGed  to  the  laying  out  of  flower^aniens.  * 

Mr.  Kdnajle  assumes  it  as  an  axiom,  that  every  object  eminently  beauti- 
ful or  grand  u  distinguished  by  an  outline  of  definite  character ;  tnat  is,  an 
outline  which  may  l^  rderred  to  one  or  more  g^metiical  figures ;  or,  more 
abstractedly,  something  that  is  a  well-ordered  whole,  in  opoosition  to  some- 
thing that  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  or  confusion.  All  beautiiul  objects,  he  says, 
are  composed  of  undulating  Imes  and  elliptic  curves ;  and  all  grand  objects^ 
of  fiffures  bounded  by  straight  and  aneiuar  lines.  All  objects  in  motion 
are  diaracterised  by  curved  fines ;  and  idi  objects  in  a  state  of  rest,  by  com- 
paratively straight  lines. 

1 .  Parallel  lAtteSf  at  equal  distances,  and  of  equal  length,  and  whether  in  a 
horizontal  or perpendicuuur  position  (Jig,  65.) 
possess  not  the  slightest  character  or  prind-  ^^ 

pie  of  beauty,  either  separately  or  collectively. 

CoroBojy  at  to  Gardening.  —  Lines  of  in-  - 

visible  fences  (t.  e,  such  as  bound  lawns,  and  ■ 
are  to  be  looked  through)  should  be  'simple  ■ 
and  parallel,  without  any  other  angles  or  ■ 
curves  than  what  strength  or  construction  renders  absolutely  necessary. ' 

S.  SintMe  lines  raduUing/rom  a  centre  {Jig,  66.),  without  creating  any 
geometrical  figure,  are  yet  pleasing. 

Coroll. — Avoid  this  form  (sometimes  adopted) 
at  the  ends  of  fences  formed  on  the  invinbie  prin- 
ciple; but  adopt  it  sometimes  in  ornamental 
fences,  and  in  spreading  the  branches  of  orna- 
mental trees  on  walls  ore^aliers. 

5.  Lines  placed  Uke  a  pile  of  planks  are  disagreeable,  ringly  and  as  a 

.■■      e7        whole,  from  their  indefiniteness  [Jig.  67.) ;  but,  if  the 

■■  pile  be  carried  to  a  point  (jflg.  69.),  tney  become 

'  tolerable  as  a  whole,  from  th«r  definitenen,  or  their 

"      assumption  of  a  regular  fi^re.   An  equilateral  or 

an  acute-angled  triangle  of  such 


lines  (Jig,  68.),  is  naturally  more  pleaang  than  a  right-       68    ^ 
ty     ^angled  triangle.  {J5J..69.)  _ 

~  Coro//.— Bumps,  or  unconnected  ob-  . 

_,.^  tuse  heaps  of  earth  or  rock-worii,  are 

"  disagreeable  objects ;  earth  in  ridges,  or 

■■  rock-work  in  pointed  or  definite  wapes, 

>     is  more  tolerable. 
-       4r  Leaffes  of  trees  possess  d^erent  degrees  of  original 
heaulyy  according  to  the  prevalence  of  straight  lines  or  curved  lines.  L^ves 
may  possess  mere  combination,  or  a  very  low  degree  of  beauty  {fig*70.  a)s 


'«     J' 
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some  beauty,  by  the  addition  of  curved  lines  to  stnught  lines  (6);  a  better 
approach  (r);  a  progressive  advance  (d);  a  more  perfect  principle  of  beauty 
(e);  the  greatest  portion  of  beautiful  hnes(/).  Deformity,  or  a  retrogra- 
dation  from  the  principle  of  beauty,  is  produced  by  the  abrupt  union  of 
straight  lines  with  curved  lines  (g). 

Coroll. — Some  plants  are  absolutely  more  beautiful  than'  others,  inde> 
pendeatly  altogether  of  colour,  smell,  rarity,  or  value ;  e.  g.  myrtle,  box. 
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5.  Cwrved  Imet  thrown  daum  at  nmdam  are  agreeable  io  themselyea,  and 


71 


form  a  more  agreeable  whole,  or  assemblage,  than  straight  lines  thrown  down 
at  random  {Jig,  7 1 .  a  and  6). 

CorolL  — A  flower-garden,  composed  of  ungeometrical  or  irregular  beds, 
bounded  bj  straight  lines  and  angles  {JSg.  72.}>  wHi  have  a  less  pleasing  effect 


W.ul^:-.'-vK'-:-\:'W.'-1r.'i*'>u'».*'».^^^^^^ 


than  the  same  style  of  flower-garden  composed  of  curved  lines.  (JSg,  73.) 
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e.  Cunied&us,/onHedmtou^figure(mtheraaiam^ 
are   handsomer  tnan 

straight  lines  so  con-  /"'^X'^^  74 

nested  (b), 

CoroU.-^  Curled 
wool  or  hair  is  hand-  .  ^^  ^s\iy  y  /  ) 
somer  than  what  is  ^V^  ^--■^■e'^*/  J  hi 
straight;  Stlpa  pen- 
nkta»  than  Juncus  syl- 
v&ticus;  an  ear  of  bar- 
ley, than  an  ear  of 
wheat.  Groims  or 
beds  of  flowers  form  a  less  handsome  flower-garden  when  merely  scattered 
over  the  rar&ce  (^.75.),  than  when  composed  into  a  figure  or  %ures 
^*^:  "^f;*  ^^  flower-garden  at  I>ropmore>  Curved  walks  are  naturally,  or 
onpnally,  handsomer  than  straight  walks ;  so  much  so,  that  no  principle  ia 
so  frequently  carried  to  excess  in  hiying  out  grounds. 


m 


mm 
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7.  Quantity  and  variety  are  euential  to  perfect  beauty.'^  A  symmetry 
composed  of  equalities  (JSg.  76.),  is  less  beautiml 
thana  symmetiy  composed  of  inequalities.  (^.77.) 
^^  CoroU. — ^A  line 

of    flower-beds 
consisting  of  a 

^g;ure  composed  of  various  shi^pes  and 
sizes  (JSg,  78.  a),  will  be  handsomer  than 
'  one  composed  by  a  varied  disposition  of 
one  single  beautiful  shape,  even  though  ot  di£ferent  sizes  (fiy 
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^^Straght  lmet,raduamg  at  unequal  dittanoetjTmieurv^ 
or^al  beauty  (Jig.  79.  a);  but  straight  lines,  forming  irregular  tangents  to 


curved  lines,  are  beautifiil  (b)  on  the  radiating  principle. 

CoroU. — The  lines  of  the  basketwork  enclosmg  the  figures  of  parterres 
composed  of  curved  line^  should  also  be  of  curved  lines.    In  oniamental 
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sates  and  fences'  the  tnmritkm  from  iiidtifereiit  lines  to  lines  of  or^al 
beauty  should  not  be  abrupt ;  e.g,  Chinese  gates  and  palisades,  as  contmted 
with  enriched  Dutch  and  British  iron  gates  and  palisades. 

These  illustrations  appear  to  be  siSfident  to  prove  that  there  b  sudi  a 
thing  as  original  beauty  in  lines  and  forms;  and  this  study  may  affi>rd  Taluable 
hints  to  a  garden-artist,  provided  he  has  the  power  of  attending  to  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind,  to  such  a  decree  as  to  prevent  him  from  mistaking 
impressions  arising  from  assodations  founded  on  utility,  on  historical  or  daa- 
nal  authorities,  on  imitations  of  antiquity  or  of  nature,  or  on  accidental 
associations,  with  impressions  produced  by  figure  or  outline  alone.  To 
cultivate  this  sort  of  knowledge,  Stewart's  PhUotcphy  qfiheEvman  Mtnd^ 
Stewart's  PhUotophkal  Euays,  and  Allison's  Essays  on  Taste,  wH  be  found 
works  of  preeminent  value. 

After  some  practice  in  applying  these  principles  to  the  lines  and  forms  of 
flower-gardens,  the  young  garden-artist  may  exercise  himself  in-  exemplify^ 
ing  them  in  the  scattering  of  trees,  groups,  or  dumps,  over  a  flat  sur&ce. 
He  may  use  dots  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  marks  with  a  stick  on  a  sandy  road, 
and  bi^n  with  dots  or  dumps  thrown  down  at  random,  or  without  any 
beauty  dther  original  or  by  association.  {Jig.  80.)  He  may  next  ezhflnt  an 


^ 


a{>proxiiiiatk>n  to  grou^n^  by  Ym^ng  nearer  together  tome  of  the  dot» 

.    .  81 


^ 


or  dmnpi  {J!g,  81.) ;  ahow  grouiniig  more  decidedly  (j^.  83.) ;  and,  lastly. 
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gioup  «o  at  to  throw  the  siirfiice  into  agreeable  iliape8.(>^.  83.)  ThbwiQ 


•  •  • 
•  ••  .    ••   • 
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be  found  all  that  the  principle  of  original  beauty  of  forms  and  lines  can  do^ 
in  planting  a  flat  surface,  without  reference  to  other  beauties,  either  of  the 
mat^ials  of  the  scenes,  or  of  the  exterior  scenery,  or  of  established  associa- 
tions. 


Art.  X«    Garden  Libraries. 


Library  ki  ike  Glatjgow  BoUme  Garden, — Your  ideas  as  to  garden 
libraries  have  been  anticipated  and  acted  upon  to  some  extent  by  Mr. 
Murray,  the  very  intelligent  and  judicious  curator  of  the  Glasgow  botanic 
garden,  for  some  years.  By  the  application  of  a  small  sum  annually,  a 
considerable  number  of  books  on  gardoiing  subjects  have  been  collected, 
expressly  for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  who  are  besides  allowed  to  attend 
the  botanical  lectures  delivered  at  the  garden  (a  most  important  advan- 
tage), in  consideration  of  being  sometimes  detained  in  the  evening  watering 
during  hot  weather. — A,  W.    JvJiy  27. 

A  lAbrary  has  been  formed  in  a  haberdashers  house  in  London,  where 
there  are  upwards  of  twenty  young  men,  who  all  board  in  the  house,  and 
who  are  thereby  kept  at  home,  iraprovmg  and  entertaining  themselves, 
instead  of  running  about  the  streets,  without  any  definite  object  in  view. 
This  is  a  practice  well  deserving  of  imitation  by  other  tradesmen.  (Timer, 
Sept.  18.) 

T^foUowUig  Booh  we  are  desirous  of  recommending  to  young  garden- 
ers andto  garcfen  libraries  in  a  most  particular  manner :  — 

Amof^s  Elemenit  <^  Natural  Phlosophy.  8vo.  pp.700.  ISs. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kindf  that  have  ever  been  published. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  it  to  every  gardener  whatever,  whether 
young  or  old.  It  is  a  work  which  a  man  may  take  with  him  on  a  journey 
to  exercise  h»  mind,  as  Dr.  Johnson  took  witii  him  a  book  of  arithmetic  oh 
his  Highland  tour.  In  an  ample  analysis  of  the  work,  in  the  Timer  news- 
paper, Oct.  3.,  after  the  highest  praise,  it  is  added:  **  To  the  most  idle 
schoolboy  it  will  be  as  entertainmg  as  a  treatise  on  witchcraft  or  l^er- 
demain,  and  he  will  go  through  it  with  as  much  ariditv;  and  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  work  in  which  the  best  informed  man  will  find  a^reat  number 
of  curious  facts  and  illustrations,  which,  whatever  his  familiarity  with  prin- 
ciples may  be,  were  probably  not  within  his  recollection,  and  very  possibly 
not  within  his  knowledge." 

Popular  PkUotophy;  or,  the  Book  of  Nature  laid  open  upon  Christian 
Principles,  and  agreeably  to  the  Lights  of  Modem  Science  and  the  Progress 
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<X  New  DiMOTeiy.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Cheap  Mafiazine.  Dimbor. 
3  Tols.  small  8V0.  10*.  6d. — This  is  a  religious  natoxal  history,  which  has 
been  stroDgly  recommended  in  most  of  the  Scotch  newspapers,  and  which 
has  been  sent  to  us  as  **  peculiarly  adapted  for  yiUage,  itinerating,  or  garden 
libraries.'* 

The  Caio  Major  <md  La&ut  of  Cicero;  with  a  double  Translation,  for 
the  Use  of  Students  on  the  Hamiltonian  System.  London,  Hunt  and 
Ckirke.  svo.  Is.ed. 

The  Hiitory  of  Charle$  XIL,  by  Voltaire;  the  first  Three  Books,  with 
a  double  Translation,  for  the  Use  of  Students  on  the  Hamiltonian  System. 
London,  Hunt  and  Clarke.  2yols.8To.  I5f. 

These  books  we  have  looked  over,  and  can  stron^y  recommend  to  eveiy 
young  gardener  desirous  of  learning  FVench  or  Latm. 

The  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  continues  to  appear  twice  a  month  in 
nx|>enny  numbers.  The  eardener  will  find  something  applicable  to  his  pro- 
fession in  eveiy  number,  vi  No.  2.,  Hydraulics,  the  water  ram,  a  self-working 
engine  for  raising  water,  applicable  to  at  least  one  third  of  the  country 
seats  in  Britain,  but  which  we  have  only  seen  in  use  at  Bury  Hill,  Surrey, 
is  clearly  described ;  in  No.  3.,  every  thine  relating  to  pumps  is  explained; 
in  4.  and  5.,  eveiy  thing  relating  to  heat ;  m  6, 7,  and  8.,  every  thing  usefiil 
relating  to  machines;  and  in  9.,  the  mechanics  of  the  human  frame,  under- 
stood to  be  by  Charles  Bell,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive 
treatises  that  ever  were  written,  and  which  every  labourer  ouftht  to  peruse, 
if  it  were  only  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  proper  use  of  his  strength. 


Art.  XI.  Anstoers  to  Q^eries9  and  Queries. 

CuTTDTO  over  young  Forest  Trees,  (p.  1 19.)— Sir,-— In  compUance  with  your 
request,  and  in  reply  to  the  queries  of  your  correspondent  W.  Tlionville^ 
I  beg  to  submit  tne  following  remarks:— The  progress  that  newly  planted 
trees  will  make,  depends  mudi  on  the  age  and  size  of  the  plants,  their  pr^ 
vious  treatment  in  the  nursery,  the  season  of  planting,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  operation  is  performed.  To  oflfer  directions  as  to  each  or  any 
of  these  particulars,  mieht  extend  the  present  communication  to  an  impro- 
per length ;  and  the  information  it  would  contain  might  appear  superfluous 
to  your  correspondent,  and  to  many  of  your  readers. 

In  the  act  of  transplanting,  the  plant  is  deprived  of  many  of  its  smallest 
and  most  efficient  feeding  radicles,  and  the  remainder  are  not  unfre- 
quenUy  more  crowded  together  than  they  were  before  taking  up,  which 
often  tends  to  check  the  growth  the  first  season  after  planting,  and  this 
check  is  strengthened  and  sometimes  confirmed  by  the  following  causes:— 
While  the  plants  stand  in  crowded  nursery  rows,  the  dense  foliage  in  a 
g;reat  measure  protects  the  stem  and  exterior  parts  of  the  shoots  from  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  a  thin  and  delicate  bark  will  be  formed,  tender 
in  proportion  to  the  confined  state  of  the  atmosphere  where  such  plants 
grow :  and  hence  the  check  which  is  often  produce(l  by  top  violent  thinning 
on  neglected  plantations.  No  sooner  are  young  plants  removed  from  the 
nursery  to  the  open  ground,  where  they  are  exp<Med  to  the  full  play  of  the 
winds,  than  a  hardening  and  contraction  of  the  bark  commences ;  and,  . 
while  the  process  of  forming  a  stronger  and  more  impervious  bark,  suitable 
to  the  climate,  is  going  forward,  me  usual  results  of  bark-binding  and 
stunted  growth  are  accelerated  by  the  damaee  sustained  by  the  roots  u^  the 
recent  act  of  transplanting,  and  tae  limited  now  of  sap  consequent  on  such 
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doMigt*  FVtNbdnMftandjmcy  iiatiiieorthetakofreiiiioiuli«e%  tfa 
ara  1m  liable  than  hordivood  to  this  coodoceocy;  and  I  have  found  bo^ 
plant  amonnt  the  hard  wood  tribes  ihow  mck  i^ptoma  more  reaifily  than 
the  a4l.  Tne  oak  and  tome  othen  are  more  apt  to  throw  out  low  lateral 
shoots,  which,  in  some  degree,  tends  to  restore  circulation. 
'  It  thcMfbre  appears  ej^reeafale  to  reason,  and  it  is  confirmed  bv  expe- 
rience, that  cuttmg  down  aO  such  plants  a$  wUl  bear  ctitimg  b  the  onW 
remedy  in  such  cases ;  and  this  brings  me  to  that  part  of  Mr,  ThonviUeV 
oueries,  **  whether  oak,  ash,  birch,  lmch»  sycamore,  dm,  hazel,  thorn,  Ac, 
snoald  be  so  treated."  I  would  say,  aU  df  these  may  be  cut  down  ^nth 
much  advantaffe,  with  the  exception  of  beech  and  birch,  and  none  thrire 
better  nnder  tna^opeiation  than  lime  and  Spanish  chestnut.  If  Mr.Thon- 
yille  examines  his  beech  plants,  he  wiU  likely  by  this  time  find  them  getting 
**  bushy,"  unless  they  have  been  drawn  up  veiy  weak  in  the  nuneir.  Let 
faim  order  the  thickest  of  the  side  shoots  tobe  pruned  off  close  by  the  tree, 
in  next  February,  taking  care  that  a  regular  sprinkliiig  of  small  shoots  be 
left  all  over  the  tree^  and  that  no  aspiiug  branch  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  the  leading  shoot ;  and,  next  summer,  he  will  likeiy  observe  sufficient 
0owth  to  prerentJiis  wish]n|$  to  cut  them  down.  Birch  may  be  treated  in 
uie  same  manner;  bat,  as  this  plant  bleeds  freely,  I  would  prefer  pruning  it 
earivin  October. 

By  the  month  of  October>,  the  third  year  fix>m  plantmg,  the  roots  will 
have  acquired  sofficient  nuMe  and  strenstii  to  Buppiwt  a  luxuriant  growth  ; 
and  at  .that  period  I  would  recommena  to  Mr.  Thonville  to  have  all  his 
other  hard  wood  trees  cut  over  io  wUkm  an  inch  of  the  oound,  taking  care 
that  the  operator  places  his  foot  firmly  near  the  bole  wh3e  cuttings  that  the 
roots  in  the  loose  trenched  soil  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  operation.  I 
prefer  October  for  cutting  down ;  by  this  time  the  Lammas  growth  is 
nearly  expended,  and  new  buds  will  form|  and  be  found  to  break  more  vi- 
gorously than  if  the  operation  were  performed  in  the  spring  months. 

With  regard  to  *^  repeating  the  operadon,"  I  consider  it  **  too  much  of  a 
good  thing."  By  a  angle  operation,  the  bark  and  habits  of  the  plant  become 
completely  inured  to  meir  new  situation ;  yet,  where  a  stuntea  erowth  may 
render  it  necessary,  or  where  curiosity  may  prompt  the  trial,  I  would  r&* 
commend  cuttine  the  young  dioot  right  above  a  bud,  and  within  an  inch  of 
the  former  cut,  uie  first,  or,  at  farthest,  Ae  second,  year  after  the  fint  ope- 
ration. Some  plants  may  push  more  dian  one  shoot ;  the  strongest  should 
be  encouraged,  and  all  the  others  should  be  rubbed  <^  in  the  month  of  June 
the  first  year  after  cutting.  I  hope  this  will  not  form  the  only  communis 
cation  you'will  receive  on  the  subject,  and  remain,  %,&c. — ArtMbdd  Gar^ 
rie.    Awkd  Garden,  Sept.iS,lB27. 

Guarding  tingle  Tree$  in  Parks, — What  is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and 
most  sightly  m^e  of  guar^iu;  sin^e  trees  planted  in  parks  or  lawns  from 
the  depredations  of  deor  or  other  animals  ?-^iffinc«r.  Thorn  branches,  tied 
with  hjBzel  or  willow  shoots,  and  understocking  the  pastures. 

Heating  Hot-houses  with  hot  water  seems  coming  mto  vogue.  What  is 
your  opimon  of  the  mode  ?  What  is  the  best  shape  of  a  boiler  for  that 
purpose  ?—il  FHend  to  ImprovemenL    Sept.  81 . 

We  have  little  doubt  of  hot  water  supmedin^  both  steam  and  smoke 
fliies ;  certainly  steam.  A  wrought-iron  box  boiler  we  should  think  the 
best ;  but  our  correspondent  may  refer  to  Messrs.  Bailey,  S72.  High  Holboro) 
who  are  now  heating  several  hot-houses  in  this  way. 

Iron  Hot-houses,-^!,  in  common  with  several  friends,  am  anxious  to 
ascertain  your  opinion  as  to  iron  hot-houses,  and  whether  you  recommend 
them  indiscriminately,  or  only  for  particular  purposes ;  and  also,  whether 
you  recommend  cast  or  wrought  iron,  and  whetiier  you  approve  of  copper 
sashes  ?»ilff  En^er.   Shrembwy,  Aug.  10. 18S7. 


Retrospective  Criticism.  95S 

Our  opinion  itr  known  to  be  decidedly  in  fevour  of  metallic  hoMioiues» 
on  the  general  principle  of  their  admitting  more  light,  and  we  do  not  care 
much  what  lort  of  metal  is  used.  But  it  must  be  remembeied  that  many 
practical  gardeners^  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  has  bad  great  experience  In  building 
not-houseSy  and  what  is  called  the  Horticultural  Society  (thatis^  the  one 
or  two  persons  who  take  the  lead  in  the  office  and  garden  of  that  SodetyX 
are  of  a  different  ooinion.  In  seven  years  the  hot-houses  erected,  and  now 
erecting,  at  Syon  House^  upwards  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  will  pro* 
baUy  set  the  question  at  rest.  In  the  mean  time^  we  should  be  slad  or  the 
opimon  of  eardeners  who  have  had  such. booses  under  thdr  efaaige^  and 
especially  of  Mr.  M'Arthur  of  the  Grange,  who,  we  know,  has  erected  and 
managed  several  iron  houses.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.Fraser,  will  perhaps 
collect  the  experience  of  gardeners  in  Ireland  on  &e  sulnect. 

Hardy  Fenu. — Having  turned  the  attention  of  some  of  your  correspond* 
ents  to  the  treatment  of  tne  Qrchldee,  you  mi^t  also  direct  it  with  success 
to  the  best  treatment  of  a  beautiful,  but  nnlected  tribe  of  plants,  the  hardy 
lems.  The  healthiest  that  I  have  seen  cumvated  are  growing  in  a  shady 
peat  border,  in  the  garden  of  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  at  Bury  Hiu,  Surrey.— 
A.X.     Oct.9S.lS26. 

'  ^  We  have  lately  seen  the  fine  collection  at  Boxy  Hill,  and,  through  the 
kindness  of  its  most  liberal  proprietor,been  able  to  add  from  it  sixty  species  to 
our  collection.  We  should  feel  greati^obl  j^  to  Mr.  Cameron,  the  gardener 
at  Bury  Hill,  if  he  woidd  send  us  a  bst  ofthe  collection  under  his  chaise, 
grouping  them  according  to  their  methods  of  culture,  and  describing  uie 
culture  for  each  group.  We  would  also  request  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the 
Liverpool  botanic  ^den,  to  do  the  same  thing  as  to  the  collection  there* 
Information  on  so  interesting  a  department  of  select  culture^  firom  these 
quarters,  will  be  gratifying  to  every  curious  gardener. —  ComL 


Art.  XII.    Retrospective  Criticism, 

TBm  Idea  of  the  Orau-Garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  we  are  assured  upon 
unqnestionable  authority,  was  not  taken  from  that  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  nursery, 
Brompton,  as  we  statecl  (p.  126.],  not  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  but 
on  that  of  our  contributor  J.  M.  The  Wobum  Abbey  grass-garden,  is  an 
ongnal  design  of  Mr.  Smdair. 

fVeet  tkat  wiU,  and  will  not,  grow  on  Peat  Moues. — Sir,— In  taking  notice 
of  mv  Natural  and  Agricultural  Hittory  of  Peat  Mou  in  your  Magazine^ 
you  have  mentioned  among  the  trees  that  grow  on  peat  mosses,  the  willow 
generally,  along  with  others.  Give  me  leave  to  say  that  I  think  in  this 
you  are  mistaken :  for,  during  an  experience  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  in 
cultivating  and  observing  sudi  soils,  I  have  never  seen  any  ofthe  larger 
willows  growing  on  moss  ground;  by  which  I  mean  on  peaQr  soils,  as  long 
as  thgr  retain  weir  antiseptic  or  tanning  juices. 

.  Indeed  I  have  lately  planted,  unsuccessfully,  cuttings  of  the  larger  sorta 
of  willows  upon  my  own  moss  grounds  that  I  had  drained  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  where  other  trees  were  thriving.  This  want  of  suc- 
cess cannot  be  attributed  to  any  defect  in  the  climate,  as  these  cuttino 
were  taken  from  good  willow  trees,  growing  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
9f  the  moss. 

If  you  had  taken  the  trouble  to  hove  looked  into  the  appendix  to  my 
woric,  in  the  correspondence  by  which  I  strengthen  my  statements,  in  tba 
body  ofthe  history,  you  would  have  seen  the  following  sentence  on  this 
subfect.    "*  The  si&x,  &lba,  the  white  willow,  iSiJix  fr&gilis,  the  crack 
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willow,  and  iSitfix  fjinioklis,  tbe  osier,  and  in  general  all  our  Ungest  and 
best  willows,  will  grow  in  pure  water;  but  I  lia?e  tried  them  in  evciy 
possible  way  in  moss  grounos,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  not  grow 
there,  even  on  the  sides  of  moss  ditches.** 

I  need  not,  however,  inform  you  that  there  are  many  tribes  of  dwarf 
willows  which  occupy  the  surface  of  peaty  and  marshy  grounds;  and,  be- 
sides, one  is  naturaliv  misled,  from  the  aquatic  nature  of  willows  in  general, 
to  think  that  all  of  them  would  grow  in  mosses ;  and  from  this  idea  I  was 
grievously  mistaken  at  my  first  cultivation  of  moss  erounds.  Having  pro- 
cured from  the  botanic  garden  at  Edinbuivh,  and  other  places,  several 
aackfuls  of  the  cuttings  of  the  most  useful  wmows,  I  planted  them  in  the 
banks  of  my  moss  ditches;  but  I  was  much  disappointed  to  find,  afier  re- 
peated trials,  that  the  moss  water  was  poisonous  to  them.  They  indeed 
sprung  a  few  inches  at  first,  but  they  soon  died  away,  and  not  one  of  many 
tnoosand  cuttings  survived. 

I  dare  say  that  you  may  be  nearly  correct  with  regard  to  the  other  trees 
that  you  mention  as  thriving  well  on  drained  moss  grounds.  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  in  his  Iruk  Tbtir,  says  that  almost  any  tree  wdl  thrive  on  dry  moss 
lands ;  but  my  own  experience  points  out  the  spruce  as  the  best.  Other 
trees  may  be  preferred  perhaps  in  the  following  order :  Scotch  fir,  birch, 
mountain  ash,  alder,  larch,  oak,  beech,  poplar,  sycamore.  Also  the  follow- 
ing willows  thrive  in  such  soils,  and  grow  to*  ten  or  fifteen  feet  or  more  in 
height,  viz.  the  paitandrous  or  baw4eaved  willow,  jS^klix  pentindra,  the 
apple-tree-leaved  willow,  5klix  malifolia,  the  ash-coloured  wulow,  or  sallow^ 
siiix  dn^rea.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c.  —  Andrew  Steele,  Willow 
Grove,  near  Edinlwrgh,  July  10.  18S7. 

We  have  real  satisBaction  in  recording  the  corrections  of  Mr.  Steele,  and, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  mentioned,  shall  always  feel  obliged  for  similar  com- 
munications from  every  description  of  readers.  As  we  do  not  spare  others^ 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  escape  ourselves. 


Art.  Xm.    ObUuary. 


Died  lately,  at  WLe  End  nursery,  Mr.  Samuel  Stirling,  who  had  been 
foreman  there  for  a  long  period  of  years.  His  natural  sobriety,  and 
steadiness  of  moral  character,  made  him  an  excellent  example,  as  well  as 
monitor,  to  the  thousands  of  young  men  who,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
years,  became  known  to  him  in  that  respectable  establishment.  His  abilities^ 
as  a  practical  nurseryman,  were  of  tne  first  order,  uid  his  indefJEitigable  ^ 
attention  to  the  more  difficult  processes  of  propagation  was  eminently 
useful  to  hb  employers.  Naturally  unobtrusive  and  unassuming  in  his 
manners,  he  refiised  several  offers  of  co-partnership  in  the  nurseiy  business; 
and  remained  stationary  in  the  scale  of  rank,  as  well  as  of  emolument, 
while  he  assisted  many  of  his  juniors,  aswell  as  inferiors,  into  places  of  com- 
parative wealth  and  respectability.    «7.  M. 

Died,  on  the  3d  of  October,  Mr.  William  Scott,  nurseryman,  Dorkings 
many  years  gardener  at  Chart  Park  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Seott  was 
a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Alton  of  Kew  Gardens,  and  one  of  the  first  who  yna 
successful  in  propagating  the  rarer  species  of  ^ricaand  the  ^ing^  Camellia 
from  cuttings.  This  art  he  taught  to  Mr.  Rollison,  sen.,  of  Tooting,  tiD, 
as  he  UgCd  to  say,  the  master  was  beat  by  the  scholar.  He  was  an  honest 
and  amiable  man,  and  much  respected  in  his  station.— /{« !)•   Oct,  22. 


THE 

GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

JANUARY,  1828. 


PART  L 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  Soine  Account  of  the  FUmer-'gardens  and  the  Pine- 
tttm  at '  Dropmorej  the  Seat  of  Lard  Grenville.  By  Mr. 
WiLUAM  Baillie,  Crardener  at  Dropmore.  Interspersed 
mth  general  Remarks  on  the  Gardens  and  Grounds  there^ 
iy  the  Conductor. 

JDropmore  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  pinetum,  or  coU 
lection  of  plants  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  for  the  taste  dis- 
played in  the  flower-garden.  Some  account  of  the  former, 
which  contains  upward  of  fifty  species  of  pines,  will  open  to 
view  an  extensive  field  for  the  improvement  of  evergreen 
forest  scenery ;  and  the  lists  of  flowers,  and  the  mode  of  dis- 
playing them  in  the  parterre  and  Dutch  garden,  will  afford 
useful  instruction  to  every  class  of  gardeners  and  amateurs ; 
instruction  the  more  valuable,  because,  in  so  simple  a  matter 
as  planting  flower-beds;,  very  few  think  it  worth  while  to  pro- 
ceed systematically.  The  grand  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
flower  scenery  at  Dropmore  is  the  advantage  of  placing  beauty 
in  masses. 

As  a  situation  for  a  country  residence,  Dropmore  exhibits 
no  very  striking  natural  feature.  The  house  is  pleasingly  and 
picturesquely  situated  among  woody  scenery  and  fine  turf;  and 
the  views  from  the  lawn  command  a  very  rich  and  grand  dis- 
tance, including  Windsor  Castle  and  Windsor  Forest.  It  is 
simple,  spacious,  and  elegant,  with  a  judiciously  contrived 
conservatory  in  front,  the  glass  of  which  \&  removed  during 
summer,  leaving  the  roof  supported  on  piers  of  trelliswork, 
the  structure  assuming  at  that  period  of  the  year  the  character 
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of  a  veranda.     When  we  saw  this  veranda  in  July  last,  it  was 
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beautifully  clothed  with  flowering  creepers,  magnolias,  and 
geraniums ;  and,  altogether,  the  disposition  of  plants  about  and 
against  the  garden  front  of  the  house  equalled  our  expectations, 
while  the  symmetrical  disposition  of  assemblages  of  flowers  on 
the  lawn  surpassed  them.  The  efiect  of  considerable  masses, 
Entirely  composed  of  Geranium,  of  C61s/fl,  of  /ieliotropium,  of 
Fiichs/o,  of  SklvisL  coccinea,  and  of  various  other  free-growing 
green-house  plants,  is  striking  from  its  novelty  and  rarity,  and 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  We^have  seen  no  place  where  this 
description  of  flower-gardening  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
it  is  at  Dropmore. 

The  masses  of  Jkrwers  in  front  of  the  home  form  a  regular 
figure  {Jig,  84.)9  and  the  plants  are  so  disposed  that,  when  in 
flower,  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  figure  contain  corre- 
sponding coloured  flowers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants 
which  now  occupy  this  figure,  with  the  order  in  which  they 
are  disposed,  and  a  corresponding  enumeration  of  the  bulbs  and 
other  plants  which  occupy  the  beds  during  winter  and  spring : 

Bedi^  In  Summer,  In  fVinter  and  Spring. 

1.  J{dsa  fndica  (blush),  bordered  with  p  . 

R.  semperfldrens    ^ore  pl^DO,  >     ilnemone  coron^a. 

and  R»  indica  minor.  S 

2f  S.  Pelargdnium  fnquinans  (scarlet  /     Malcdmta     maritima   (Virginian 

geranium).  )         stock). 

4:£&«SS?£«plino(douJ     2^G«-eH^coaunon(hardy 
blejacotoS).  "^  $        ynneues). 

5. 5.  C&iia  «rticif«^liii.  \  Ddphinium  Ajkci.   (rocket  lark- 

6. 6.  CineriuM  omelloides.  Orocus  iDK^acus. 

7.  Fiiciwta  coccinea,  bordered  with  )      -  ,,.       _„„„,/„♦.    /i.i.„    i„„ 

Prfmiila    Tulgiris      wr.  flore  [     &fl|a    n«>n«rtpta    (Mue    hare- 

pl^no-cdrnea.  )  ^ 

8.  ^eliotrdpium  peruvi^num.  Musckricomdsumvar.monstrdsum. 

9.  Ru^lta  formosa.  >      n^.K^^  «,«»Xz*i««- 

10.  A^erktum  mexickna.  \     ^i'- «^^^lens. 

"•  ^r'ff^^ll'i"^^^^^^^^^^  m>iGe8nerianayar.fl6repl^no 

nSteJ  (°"g«o.^         ((feuble  sorts).  ^. 

13.  Lob^lta  spl^ndens.  Tulipa  Gesnertana  (single  sorts). 
15.  Dianthus  latifolius.                      7      /xiacrockta,and  JTxiafenestrUis^ 

14.  Lobelia  unidentkta.  )         kept  in  frames  in  midwinter. 

15.  15,  15,  15.  Choice  herbaceous 
plants,  not  exceeding  1  ft.  6  in. 
m  height. 

16, 16.  <?ladlolus  cardinalis.  \  ^y«1nthut  orientklis  (double  blue 

.o,  .u   via    wiua       wiu  ^     vaHCty),  pluugcd  m  pots. 

"•   il^^ZJ^^'^lS^     ffyacinthmorientJai.  (double  red 
^Sl;     ^       ^  C         variety),  plunged  inVot,. 


is.  Anagallisgrandiflora.  /      i/yaclnthui  orientklis  (single  blue 

19.  Anag6Uis  Mon^Ui.  )         yariety). 
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Beds.  In  Summer*  In  WwUr  and  Spring. 

Orange  geranium).  )  ^^" 

54.  Pelargonium    zonMe  (  scarlet-  /      fiyacintfaui  orientkiis  (double  red 
flowered  yari^gated-lea?ed  var.) )         yariety). 

55.  JIf&lope  trffida.  >      T^uGpa  Uesneriffna  (double  yellow 

26,  Lobelia  fulgens.  )         Tariety). 

27.  Petikniflodor^ta.  f  fiyacinAu*     orientilis    (double 
»i.  Aci.uuK»vuviaMi.                            -^     white  variety). 

S8.  Commelina  cosl^tis.  |  ^^JJ  totryoides  (grape  hya- 

29.  dstm  guttktus.  I  ^Swiitel?""'  ^"^^  ^  ^^^  *" 

30.  Campanula  pentagdna.  jSScflla  v^ma. 

"•  -^-^  frSl,  &ta*rZ!  ^     Mu«Ari  racemdM,  the  bonier  of 
^«te)^^  S         ^'iotatrfcoloVin  varieties 

58.Bouv4rd«triph^ll..  l^^f^Jliet;?"*'^     ^"^^ 

33.  Tropae^olum  rokjus  fldre  pl^o  >     Delphinium  Ajlcit  (double  rose 
(double  nasturtium).  )         larkspur). 

As  a  general  principle  for  r^ulating  the  plants  in  this 
figure,  A^.  Baillie  observes  that  the  winter  and  spring  flowers 
ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  of  sorts  which  admit  of 
beinff  left  in  the  ground  all  the  year ;  and  the  summer  crop 
should  be  planted  m  the  intervals  between  the  winter  plants. 
Or  the  summer  crop  having  been  brought  forward  in  pots 
under  glass,  or  by  nightly  protection,  may  be  planted  out  about 
the  middle  of  June,  after  the  winter  plants  in  pots  are  removed* 
A  number  of  hardy  bulbs  ought  to  be  potted  and  plunged  in 
the  beds  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and  when 
out  of  bloom,  in  May  or  June,  removed  to  the  reserve-garden^ 
and  plunged  there,  in  order  to  perfect  their  foliage,  and  ma- 
ture their  bulbs  for  the  succeeding  season. 

In  some  parts  of  the  grounds  the  masses  are  thrown  about 
the  surface,  without  regard  to  regularity  or  combination  of 
figures,  and,  occasionally,  as  it  struck  us  at  the  moment,  in  a 
manner  which  was  rather  injurious  to  what  a  painter  would 
call  breadth  of  effect.  Sometimes  a  large  mass  of  one  colour 
has  an  eye  in  the  centre  of  a  difierent  colour,  and  marginal 
borders  of  contrasted  colours.  In  the  open  glades  of  lawn  in 
the  woody  scenery,  groups  of  flowers  rise  up  among  moss,  others 
among  roots,  rocks,  gravel,  petrifactions,  bark,  or  other  mate- 
rials. Fine  single  specimens  of  green-house  plants  appeai: 
here  and  there,  plunged  in  pots.  On  observing  the  surface 
round  the  large  geraniums  in  general  closely  covered  with 
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smooth  gravel  stones,  about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  we  were 
informed  that  the  stems  of  geraniums  are  very  apt  to  rot  after 
continued  moist  weather,  and  that  these  stones  are  found  to 
counteract  this  tendency;  probably  by  maintaining  a  drier  sur- 
face, and  causing  greater  reflection  of  heat  during  moments  of 
sunshine. 

The  Dutch  FUmer^arden  consists  of  sixteen  beds,  each 
14  ft.  in  length,  and  6  ft.  in  width  {fig.  85.) ;  and  the  following 

85 
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Is  a  list  of  the  plants  which  are  grown  in  them,  the  arrange- 
ment varying  every  year,  so  that  the  same  plants  may  not  be 
two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  bed :  — 


In  Summer  {fig,  85.  k)* 
1.  {Soothe  missouri^asis. 
s.  Lob^Iui  fulgens. 

9.  ilnemdnehort^Dsb  (double). 

4.  Rufllta  formdsa. 

5.  Commelina  ooel^tifl. 

6.  Fuchsia  coccinea. 

7.  Ferb^na  Lamb^rtt. 

8.  Pelargdnium  zonkle  (pink  nose-  ] 

gay  variety).  \ 

\  9.  ITeliotrdpium  peruvi&num. 

10.  Gladiolus  cardinklis. 

11.  Tigridia  Pavdnio. 

18.  MatlibUi    4nnua   (scarlet  ten- J 
week  stock!  \ 

13.  Pekarg6nium  Fothergillti  (scar-  < 

let  nos^ay  geranium).  < 

14.  jSUvia  coccinea. 

15.  F6chsta  gracilis. 

16.  D]4nthus  Caryophj'llus  (double  j 

carnations).  J 

17.  Pelargonium  lat^pe$  (pink  va-  { 

negated  ivy-leayed  geranium),  j 


In  Winter  and  Spring  {fig,  85.tf ). 

Narcissus  posticus. 

7Mpa6esnenami(seIect  varieties). 
C  i^nemone  hort^isisy  in  autumn 
{     LobMta  dec6mbens. 

Gladiolus  byzantinus. 

Narcissus  florib(indus. 

^rythronium  dens  cknis. 
C  JMpa  Gesneridna    (parrot  and 
\     double  yellow  varieties). 

*     jNBrciteusjonquUia, 

(  Hyacf  nthui  orientklts^  double  va- 
(     rieties  in  all  colours. 

Sanguinkria  canadensis,  plunged. 

All  the  year. 

Jnem6ne  coron^a  (double). 

JVarclssus  calathinus. 

(  Tulwa  Gesneridfia  (var.  double 
{   rec^  or  paeonia-flowered  variety). 
iSdUa  v^ma. 

All  the  year. 
Gladiolus  commiknis. 
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In  Summer, 

18.  Core6p8i8  tinctdria. 

19.  Pelai^dnium  Daveyan^m. 

20.  Crista  urticifBlia. 


In  Winter  and  Spring, 

(  DelphlDium  Aj^icu  (double  rocket 

\     larkspur). 

\  Tidipa   Gesneriana    (early  dari- 

(      mood  variety). 

( Er^nthis  hyemklis   (winter    aco- 

\     nite). 


A  bed  (>%.  85.)  of  the  dimensions  given  by  Mr.  Baillie  will 
contain  six  rows  of  any  one  of  the  summer  plants  enume- 
rated ;  five  rows  between  them  of  any  of  the  winter  and 
spring  bulbs  mentioned;  and  a  surrounding  border  of  Crocus, 
Tricnon^maj  Bulbocodium,  jScilla,  Saxifraga  granul^Lta,  and 
similar  platits,  S  in.  from  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  same 
distance  apart  from  each  other.  The  summer  plants  (^  in 
^.  85.)  are  readily  inseited  in  the  centre  of  tlie  squares  formed 
by  the  winter  plants  (tf  iny^.  85.),  without  the  least  risk  of 
injuring  the  latter;  and,  when  finished,  the  summer  plants 
will  be  1  ft  apart  from  the  summer  plants,  the  winter  plants 
1  ft.  apart  from  the  winter  plants,  and  all  the  plants  of  one 
season  6  in.  distant  from  the  plants  of  the  other  season. 

After  disposing  of  flowers  and  plants  in  immense  quantities, 
and  in  almost  innumerable  forms  on  a  flat  surface,  an  active 
mind  like  that  of  Lady  Grenville,  enthusiastically  fond  of  ^r- 
dening  pursuits,  cannot  avoid  pushing  the  taste  farther.  The 
direction  given  to  this  extreme  of  art  here,  is  that  of  raising 
the  plants  in  the  air  in  grotesque  vessels  of  a  great  variety 
of  shapes  (Jg.  86.) ;  of  surrounding  them  with  varied  basket- 


work;  or  of  training  them  on  elevated  forms  of  wire,  and  trellis- 
work.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  and  of  imitation,  and  indeed  it 
forms  a  characteristic  of  the  artificial  ornaments  of  Dropmore, 
that  they  are  not  so  much  made  up  of  costly  materials,  as  by 
the  application  of  skill  and  taste,  and  the  labour  of  local  work- 
men, to  articles  of  little  intrinsic  value.  Fantastic  roots  and 
boughs  of  trees,  with  rods  of  hazel  or  other  clean  growths,  bark^ 
moss,  and  such  old  boxes,  barrels,  tubs,  or  jars,  as  may  be  at 
hand,  and  ^ould  otherwise  be  burned  or  thrown  away,  are  the 
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materials  which  are  metamorphosed  into  forms  remarkable 
for  their  singularity  ( €g.  870>  or  en-* 
gaging  for  their  allusion  to  shapes  of 
established  beauty.  For  example,  a 
tripod  for  geraniums  consists  of  an  old 
cask,  which  had  contained  Roman  ce- 
ment; and  an  old  Italian  jar,  such  as  is 
sent  from  the  oil-shops  with  grapes  or 
Genoese  pickles,  forms  the  basis  of  an 
elegant  vase,  which  may  be  supported 
on  a  pedestal  consisting  of  an  old  tea- 
chest  disguised  by  pieces  of  bark.  In  | 
this  way,  by  the  tasteful  application  of  a  ( 
little  labour,  and  with  materials  worth 
almost  nothing,  are  produced  pleasing  and  varied  objects  and 
effects. 

There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  attachment  to  a  situation 
and  a  pursuit,  than  to  be  always  doing  and  contriving  some*- 
thing.  Various  plans  of  improvement  are  in  progress  at 
Dropmore,  some  of  which  relate  to^the  more  confined  and 
artificial  beauties  near  the  house,  and  others  to  the  pinetum,  to 
a  winding  avenue  of  cedars,  and  to  an  extensive  piece  of  ground 
laying  out  with  water  and  rough  banks,  in  imitation  of  wild 
scenery.  As  far  as  we  observed  and  learned,  the  formation 
of  this  water  and  the  wild  scenery  are  in  a  style  which  would 
give  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Price.  Rough  picturesque  surfaces, 
exotic  plants  and  shrubs,  and  the  common  productions  of  wild 
situations,  as  heath,  broom,  furze,  ferns,  and  digitalis,  are  hap- 
pily combined. 

In  the  conservatory  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  Passifl^ra 
ediilis  {Gard.  Mag.^  voLii.  p.  232.  ^.63.);  and  against  a 
lofty  wall  are  some  plants  of  Magn61/a  grandifl6ra,  whibh  must 
be  amongst  the  tallest  and  oldest  in  England.  Near  this  waJUl 
are  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Stu£irti^,  Malachod^n- 
dron,  and  Virginica  we  have  ever  seen.  They  were  magnifi- 
cently in  flower.  There  is  a  handsome  range  of  aviaries,  one 
of  which  contains  a  number  of  canary  finches  (Fringllla  ca- 
naria),  to  some  of  which  Mr.  Baillie  intends  giving  their 
liberty,  with  a  view  to  naturalising  them  in  the  woods,  agree- 
ably, as  he  mentioned,  to  the  suggestions  of  Rusticus  in  Urbe. 
(Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  ii.  p.  480.) 

7%^  Pinetum  at  Dropmore  occupies  perhaps  about  four  or 
five  acres  in  the  space  more  immediately  allotted  to  that  ob- 
ject ;  but  its  boundaries  are  of  an  irregular  fojrm,  and  much 
broken ;  and  in  all  the  surrounding  scenery  various  specimens 
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of  this  interesting  tribe  are  introduced.  The  ooUeetion  was 
first  commenced  with  some  plants,  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  New  York  about  the  year  ^1795  or  1796.  Additions 
have  ever  since  been  continually  making  to  it  The  ground  was 
naturally  productive  of  heath  and  ferze.  Between  two  plant* 
ations  composed  chiefly  of  the  common  species  of  pines  and 
firs,  th6  collection  is  scattered  over  a  sur&ce  of  smooth  turf, 
through  which  passes  a  winding  gravel  walk.  Some  of  the 
trees,  though  young,  have  already  taken  very  picturesque 
shapes. 

There  is  a  very  good  plant  of  Araucdrta  imbridlta,  and  two 
of  Cunninghamta  lanoeol^Lta;  one  of  die  latter  raised  from  a 
cutting,  which,  left  to  itself,  has  sent  up  from  the  collar  several 
stems  contending  which  shall  take  the  lead ;  the  other  has 
a  fine  leading  shoot  These  plants  are  protected  during  win- 
ter by  temporary  coverings  of  mats  and  fern,  which  are  opened 
to  the  south  in  fine  days,  and  closed  in  severe  weather.  From 
observtitions  carefully  made  during  the  last  winter,  it  was  found 
that  these  huts,  or  cases,  had  entirely  excluded  the  fiost,  even 
when  most  severe.  • 

Besides  the  species  in  the  pinetutn  at  Dropmore,  Mr.  Baillie 
states  that  there  are  a  few  specimens  which  have  been  raised 
from  seeds,  or  otherwise  obtained,  but  whose  characters  are 
not  yet  judged  sufficiently  distinct  to  assign  to  them  their 
proper  place  in  the  catalogue.  Pinus  Pinea  appears  atpre- 
sent  to  be  the  produce  of  some  seeds  fii>m  Chile  *,  and  Pinus 
Pinaster  f,  or  maritima,  of  some  fiom  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Of  the  species  in  the  following  list,  Nos.  14.  19,  20,  21,  22> 
and  50.  appear  to  suffer  from  the  fiost  of  our  English  winters, 
but  have  hitherto  been  preserved  by  the  shelter  of  coverings 
formed  nearly  in  the  shape  of  bee-hives,  and  consisting  of  bent 
rods  or  poles  of  hazel  or  ash,  over  which  are  stretched  two 
thicknesses  of  garden  mats,  including  between  them  a  wall  and 
roof  of  dry  fern,  of  about  6ot  S  inches  in  thickness.    Some 

-  fern  is  also  strewed  over  the  roots  in  severe  weather.     This 

-  experiment  is  now  about  to  be  tried  wilh  Nos.  28,  29.  44.  and 
'  51.'  No.  48.,  ^.  imbricfita,  is  believed  to  be  quite  hardy,  but 

has  not  yet  been  exposed  here  to  the  fiost  without  protection. 
Nos.  494-aRd  52.  are  supposed  to  require  being  housed  in  the 
winter.  The  others  have  been  found,  or  are  known,  to  be  hardy. 

*  The  Phiiu  i^nea  was  introduced  to  Chile  by  the  Spaniards. 

t  Some  trees  of  the  Phius  Piniater  have  been  introduced  to  the  ^taniiy 
ot  Sydney,  New  Soath  Wales,  'and  from  th^Be  trees  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  sjBeds  were  gathered  from  which  the  «boTe  was  raised.   . 
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List  of  tbe  Species  of  Pinus,  ifbies,  C^drus,  X^rix,  Arauchrioj  Cunninghkintay  and 
Ddmnuira^  composing  the  Pinetum  at  Dfopmore. 
88 
$  1 .  Fb&u^emndtit.  Leaves 
in  pairs.  (^.88.) 


Sjitcnutie  Name.     Ei^Uih  Name 


'  Scotland 
Camiola 


'prNUS  PuvbTssb 

1  •yiT««trit  L.  wild,  or  Seaick 

ijpumWto  Jacq.  dwarf  wild 

pumSlio  rar.  ru-  Cdwarf  uOtd  red-7 

bfifldn  I,    flowored        j  '       •••••• 

3  Larlcio  Point  Laricio,or  Oonicmm  Conica 

4  unciiAts  Dee.  booked  Pyreneef 


Lamlxpin.].  tabil.  (Ji^m.m) 
LambpiiL5.talKSL 


5  PinisterX. 

6  marltima  JflOL 

7  PaIlaa<<bMLn 

8  PlneaL. 

g  nAnbrnAKew. 

10  F^Dsem  Lamb. 

11  Banul^fM  Lamb. 
IS  mopa  BifrL  Kew. 

13  halep«mU  Mia, 

14  MiMimrtTt«T  'r- 
&0 


PiiMuter.or  CbOter  a  Europe  1596  1^ 

maritime 

Fallatli 

Pinea,  or  Siotte 

resinous 

vincV\j4ea»ed 


X 

a  Europe  1759  1821.     40  IS 

Ruaria.         ...    182150to60  IS 

a  Europe  1548    ...       -10  18 

N.  Amer.    1736  1821     50  9 

N.Amer.   18M    ...       60  SO 

^  JoM»*  Banlul   Hud&  Bay  1785    ...       IS  84 

poor                         N.Amer.   1737    ...       40  S^ 

Aleppo                     Lerant       1683    ...    80Co30  9 

-•         '                                      1824 4 


Lamb.pin.9L  tab.4k  &  Ob.  89L «) 
LambLpbLia  tabJ^ldTOJl^agLc) 

Laab.pin.lttab.(L7ACAf.g0.d!) 
Lamb.pin.90.  tabl4.  (jl?9a  e) 
Mich.arb.Lp.61.tab.5. 
Lamb.pln.7.  tab.&  ijg.  89./) 
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$  S.  Fofiif  termi.  Learet 
in  threes.  (^.91.) 


]5te^UL. 

16  variibUit 

11  Mrottna  MM. 

18  riglda  ITItf. 

19  pd^Ciit  JflBL 


torch 


•wamp 


KAmer. 

1715   ^  » 

S9 

N.Amer. 

na9  18^60 

8 

N  Amer. 

1713  18SI  60 

7 

N.Amer. 

1759    ^    80 

96 

K.Amer. 

17»  189150 

7 

L«ibLpto.MLtobLl&lT.UfajaO 
fjmhpin.W  tatxlK  66^  *) 
Mich jutL  L  DL86L  tabiT: 
Lunbipin.2&tabLl&iaUb.S8^ 
fjiuhpinyr.  tafaJUL  (ji^  a^ 


SOlongifMi 
21  slnrasU 


laomJemged 

Chuicae 


I  caliarlteiUC.JM(*  Canarf 
S9  latea  WaU.  yellow 


$5.  FolUiqidms.  Leaves 
in  iives.  (Jig,  93.) 


M  C#mftfaL. 
£5  C^mHraaUAxiCM 
96  p]rKnuB''a 

SB  ezc^lM  fTalHe* 
S9< 


E.  Indiea    1801  1882  90 

^    1825... 

1815  1822  40 
...   1821.^ 


lamhpina  tafaiSLC/^.  9L  m} 
Flant  rar.  gen.  c  ic 


Siberian  Cemtara 


Siberia 
Siberia 


1746  ...  50to60  94 
...  1885  ...  1 
1827        ...         i 


Lainbipin.34.tab.2a;ei0^.9&a) 


SSSbL,mWermtmtk  nV Amer.   1705    ...    100lol50  35  '  LambLpin-SL  tab^SSL  (JSg.  flBL  p) 


loftj.or 


Nepal 


1823  18k7     100 
...    1896  70CO80 


§  4.  FdHit  faicicul(Ui$  pereimdntibiu.    Leaves  in  bundles, 
and  persisting.  (Jig,  94.) 


ce^Rua 

ao  Lebkni  JL 


CsoabTisb 


Lerant        1683_18Q2  TOtoSO  25 


§  5.  Fdliit/asciculftiit  deddtds.    Leaves  in  bundles,  and 
^  deciduous.  (Jig,  95,) 


ZA^RIX  LabchTbbb 

31  euTopaTa  Der:        European 

32  mieroc&ipa  Lami,  unalUconed 

33  ptodulaltfMfti       weeping 


Germany  1^  „.  SOIolOO  40  Limb.pin.53L  tab.35.X^,96L  f^ 
N.Amer.  1760  IMl  80  18  Lamb.pin  J8.  tabi57.  gSr.:fl6.  ^ 
N.Amer.   1739  1891       70       5     Lamb.5a56.  tabi3fll  GS^  0 
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^■IMrtea 

Siberian 

filberU 

1786    18M  80 

1 

SSdaUricaAidk. 

'    Daurian 

Dauria 

...     1827    ... 

i 

North  America;  30ft. hidi.  "^^ 

t  Podoctfrpiu  n6dfcr  JVrf.,  Nut-bcarinir  Podoearintt  t  Japan;  90ft  hkh. 
JPodoctfrpiu  maaophJUna,  Lonff-leavcd  Fodocarpoa ;  China ;  10  ft.  h^ch 
Tbcaa  UttOT  ■tecki  an  lattodnoed  to  tliow  Um  links  which  coosMct  .the  1 


flr  tilba  with  otiiar  hai^y 


$  6.  F6UU  angultdis,  solitdriit,  mbulhiii,  tndnit.    Leaves  angular, 
solitary,  awl-shaped,  loose.  (Jig.  97. 

jTBllSS  Fib  Tbbk 

6  exc^Ua  Dec        [***5j^^^^"*^} 
S7  &Iba  Hort  Kew.     white  Spnue 
as  nigra  Hort.  Kew,   black  Spmee 
S9  rUttn  Lamb.  red  Spnux 

40  ClanbraniUdM  U.K.  Ld.  ClanbraasU'i 

41  carp4tiai  Carpathian 


N.Europe  1548    ... 

idD 

N.  Amer.   1700    ... 
N.  Aroer.   1700    ... 
N.  Amer.    1755    ... 

80 
45 
SO 

......         ...      .*• 

Sto. 

^  lanib.pin.S7.  tabiSS.  {Jig.  99.  u) 

S5  Lamb.pin.S9.  tab.96L  I 

IB  Lamb.pia41.  tab.S7.  ( 

,  5^  Lamb.pin.43.  tab.S8.  ( 


i  Cfig.  99.  V) 
J.UlM.9d.w) 


§  7.  FiUt  toStdrus,  pldnit,  tubdiitichis.  Leaves  solitary,  jBat, 
nearly  two-rowed.  {Jig.  98.) 


4f  canad^nfitH.ZnR.  Canadian  N.  Amer.   17S6 

49  pectimlta  I>cv.      eowbJeaved,  at  Silver    Germany    1603 


40to50 
80 


Lamb.pin.50.  tab.S2.  Ulg.99.  jr) 
L«nbipin.4&  Ub.sa  U^.90.  a) 


^6S 
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44  qwctAblIi<LMn&  abowy    ^ 

4BlmUkmmMkk.  BalmqfGUemi 

46  Fnmtri  Punk  TtMttr't 

47  libirlca  flUKiiim 


••■M*  •••    1887    80to90     8 

N.Amer.  1096     ^.      50  14    LuBlxpli|.4eL  UbiSL  01^. ».  ^ 

Prantyhp.  1811      ^.       80        2 

Siberia  ...    1886     ...         I 


^  8.  Cordfer€B  nmceUbnete, 
—  ARAUCjtRIA     AftATOAUA 
48  hnbrtcku  Pop.     imbriaued  CMIePhe  Chile 
40  braiilUuia  £aiii&   BrtaH  Pint 


1796  18S4     150 


)  txcHM^Lamb. 


P^^g^^S?*}     N<w<«kL  1798  1887     180 


4    LamlLpiiLVoLiLtabw4.Ulr.10a) 
1885  100tDl50   8    L«nbipi]i.ToLiLtabJLO%.]QL) 

8    L«nbipiii.tabi80»4aO|f.iaiL) 


CUNNINGHA^MU    Cohwikohamu 
51  iln^nsUAtNm        Chinate 

DA'MMJRA  Dammaea        

58  ctteDtkU.  Lam».  ["^'S.^"*^]  • 


...    188S    15CO80    10  Oi;f.8gLca»aiidj^.l09L) 

.o  1825 

103 


^00   jpoS^sr-Mf"-*^* 


The  foQowiogipecies  are  all  that  are  wanting  to  render  the  collection  complete :  — 
jPlnus  Lambertjana  DougL  ;  CaUTomia ;  growi       ^Tbiet  Thunb^rgii  Lambu ;  Japan. 

815  feet  high.  ^taiea  orientidis  L. :  Levant 

4>ettasifbIiaLafn&;N.W.Coaat  of  America.       LKrix  KcrawfM  Lambi ;  Japan. 
]hileadumdnLaMft.;NepaL  CWnu  DraSdra  RosOl  j  NcmI  and  Tldbet     ; 

,  irbtaireli|dd«iJ:MiM;Mezica        _  JMiiMmira  auatridia  I,am& ;  New  Zealand. 

ifMea  hlrt^  JCmnM  ;  Mexica 
Tliere  are  aereral  other  uBdeiaibed  pinei  and  firs,  blown  partly  Ihnn  dried  ipecimcni.  and  partly  Ih^ 
the  reports  of  traTellen. 
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Adjoining  the  pinetum,  and  winding  through  a  pine  wood, 
is  a  drive  bordered  with  cedars,  and  leading  to  the  above* 
mentioned  avenue  of  that  noble  tree. 

In  one  part  of  the  grounds  an  artificial  elevation  of  earth 
and  gravel  has  been  rabed,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  an 
extensive  and  well  wooded  view«  This  is  faced  and  oma« 
mented  with  roots,  and  with  stems  of  old  beeches  of  a  very 
picturesque  form,  already  much  clothed  with  flowering  and 
other  creepers.  The  work  is  still  in  progress,  but  even  the 
present  eflfect  is  striking. 

Many  other  things  at  Dropmore  would  require  to  be  noticed, 
bat  our  glance  was  too  rapid  to  admit  of  more  detailed  reoot» 
lections.  For  the  lists  of  flowers  and  pines,  and  the  observations 
on  their  culture  and  management,  we  aie  entirely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Baillie ;  who  has  been  nead-gardener  at  Dropmore  for  five 
years,  and  to  whom  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  state  that  every 
thing  under  his  care  was  in  the  h^est  order  and  keeping. 


Art.  II.     Outlines  of  Horticultural  Chemistry^  ^c.     By  G. 
W.  JoHKsoN,  Esq.,  of  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

(.Continued  frmn  p.  135.)  .  \ 

However  varying  in  the  proportions,  yet  every  soil  is  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  salts, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  The  most  important  con- 
sideration is,  what  proportions  those  are  which  constitute  a 
fertile  soil.  )  The  heau  idid  of  a  fertile  soil  is  one  which  con- 
tains such  a  proportion  of  decomposing  matter,  as  to  keep  the 
crop  growing  upon  it  always  supplied  with  iiin  a  state  fit  Ibt 
introsusception,  yet  not  so  superabundantly  as  to  render  k  too 
luxuriant,  if  the  object  in  view  is  the  production  of  seed :  •  oat^ 
for  the  production  of  those  plants  whose  folii^  is  the  part  in 
revest,  as  spinach,  or  th^  production  of  edible  bulbous  roots, 
as  onions,  which  have  a  small  expanse  of  leaves,  so  as  to  be 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  soil  for  nourishment,  tthere 
can  scarcely  be  an  eXicess  of  decomposed  matter  presented  to 
their  roots.  Spinach,  on  rich  soils,  will  yield  successive  cu^ 
tings,  the  same  as  to  asparagus :  the  latter,  especially,  demands 
abundant  applications  of  nourishment  to  its  roots ;  since,  like 
the  onion,  it  has  little  foliage  and  slightly  fibrous^^roots,  at  the 
same  time  that,  like  the  spinach,  it  has  to  afibrd  repeated 
cuttings,  which,  requiring  a  repeated  developement  of  parts, 
need  abundant  food,  and   that   in  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bourhood.  /A  soil  vdth  a  just  proportion  of  decomposing 
matter,  whicG~lnsures  that  it  will  be  capable  of  absorbing 
moisture  during  the  droughts  of  summer  from  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  most  fertile  soils  are  always  the  most  ab&orbent,  yet  it 
must  not  be  too  retentive  of  moisture,  which  is  the  case  in  suck 
soils  as  contain  too  much  alumina;  neither  must  it  too  easily 
part  with  it,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  those  which  contain 
an  excess  of  silica*  A  subsoil  of  gravel  mixed  with  clay  is 
the  best,  if  not  abounding  in  oxide  of  iron :  for  clay  alone  retains 
the  moisture  on  the  arable  surface  in  too  great  an  excess ; 
'  and  sand  on  the  contrary  carries  it  away  too  rapidly.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  to  insure  these  desiderata  in  any  soil, 
at  all  seasons,  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  as  manifest  that  a  soil 
that  would  do  so  in  one  climate  would  fail  in  another,  if  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  them  should  differ,  as  well  as 
the  amount  in  inches  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  same 
period.  Since,  in  the  western  parts  of  England,  more  than 
twice  as  much  rain  occurs  as  in  the  most  eastern  counties,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  42  to  19,  a  soil  in  the  east  of  England,  for 
any  given  crop,  may  be  richer  and  more  tenacious  than  the 
one  required  for  it  on  the  western  coast  /  Alumina^  or  clay, 
imparts  tenacity  to  a  soil  when  applied ;  silica,  or  sand,  dimi- 
nishes that  power ;  whilst  chalk  and  lime  have  an  interme- 
diate effect,  theyrender  heavy  soils  more  friable,  light  soils 
more  retentive.  These  simple  facts  are  important ;  two  neigh- 
bouring fields,  by  an  interchange  of  soils,  being  often  rendered 
fertile,  which,  before,  were  in  the  extremes  of  tenacity  and 
porosity.  /From  these  statements  it  is  evident  that  no  univer- 
sal standard,"  or  recipe,  can  be  given  for  the  formation  of  a 
fertile  soil,  but  one  whose  constituents  approach  in  their  pro- 
portions to  those  of  the  following  one  cannot  be  unproductive 
in  any  climate.  It  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  Mr.  Sinclair, 
in  his  invaluable  Hortus  Gramineus  Wabumensis^  gives  as  being 
the  most  fertile  for  the  grasses. 

"  Fine  sand,   115;   aluminous  stones,  70;   carbonate  of 
lime,  23 ;   decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  34 ; 
silica,   100;   alumina,  28;    oxide  of  iron,   13;    sulphate   of 
lime,  2;   soluble  vegetable  and   saline   matter,   7;    loss,  8. 
Total,  400." 

I  have  already  stated  what  chiefly  constitutes  a  fertile  soil ; 
it  may  be  added  that,  to  constitute  one  eminently  such,  its 
earthy  particles  must  be  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  the  more 
so  the  more  fertile  will  it  be.  In  the  above  analysis  185  parts 
only  were  separable  by  sifting  through  a  fine  scarce,  215  parts 
were  impalpable ;  whereas  poorer  soils  will  oflen  have  300 
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parts  coarse  matter  to  every  100  of  finely  pulverised  consd-' 
tuents. 

In  affording  warmth  to  plants,  the  earth  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  the  power  of  accumulating  and  retaining  it 
varies  as  much  in  soils  as  the  proportions  of  their  constituents. 
Sir  HumphFv  Davy  found  that  a  rich  black  mould,  containing 
one  fourth  of  vegetable  matter,  had  its  temperature  increased 
in  an  hour  from  65^  to  88°  by  exposure  to  the  sunshine,  whilst 
a  chalk  soil  was  heated  only  to  69^  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  first,  when  removed  into  the  shade,  cooled 
in  half  an  hour  15%  whereas  the  latter  lost  only  4°.  This 
explains  why  the  crops  on  light-coloured  tenacious  soils  are, 
in  general,  so  much  more  backward  in  spring,  but  are  retained 
longer  in  verdure  during  autumn,  than  those  on  black  light 
soiLs ;  the  latter  attain  a  genial  warmth  the  more  readily,  but 
part  with  it  with  equal  speed.  An  experiment  which  I  have 
often  r^eated  upon  light  as  well  a^  tenacious  soils  with  like 
sticcess,\demonstrates  Ibowgreatly  the.  colour  of  a  soil  influences 
thiie  acciimulation  of  n^at  Coal  ashes  were  sprinkled  over 
hsJ}f  the  surfaces  of  bedX  sown  with  peas,  beans,  &c.,  and  on 
th^  the  {plants  invariably  appeared  above  ground  two  or 
three  days  'earlier,  obviously  on  account  of  the  increased 
wanpth ;  it  b^ng  a  well  knoVn  fact  that  darkrcoloured  bodies 
absoi^  caloric  tnore  readily,  and  in  larger  proportions,  than 
those  4>f  a  light^  hue. 

Different  plants  affect  different  soils.  Every  gardener  must 
have  observed  that  there  is  scarcely  a  kitchen-garden  but 
has  some  particular  crop  which  it  sustains  in  luxuriance  far 
superior  to  any  other  garden  in  its  neighbourl^;3od,  or  to 
any  other  crop  that  can  be  grown  in  it.  TJL^  ovm  garden,^' 
without  the  preparation  of  an  artificial  soil,  wnl  not  produce 
the  common  garden  cress  (Zepidium  sativum),  whilst  the  rasp- 
berry is  remarkably  luxuriant  That  the  composition  of  a  soil 
has  a  main  influence  m  these  peculiarities  is  certain.  The  nettle 
haunts,  as  it  were,  the  footsteps  of  man,  and  clings,  as  poetry 
might  urge,  in  very  sociality  round  his  dwelling.  This  plant 
wiU  not  flourish  but  in  a  soil  containing  nitrate  of  potassa 
(saltpetre),  a  salt  always  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
walls  and  places  where  there  is  calcareous  matter.  The  rabbit 
warrens  near  Mildenhall,  in  Suffolk,  I  have  noticed  fi-equently 
as  abounding  in  nettles,  yet  it  is  a  houseless  waste  of  many 
miles'  extent ;  but,  still,  nitrate  of  potassa  is  furnished  to  the 
soil  by  the  urine  of  the  rabbits,  which  contains  potassa  and 
lime,  in  very  considerable  proportion.  These  topics,  howeVer^ 
h^^SlE^  nipre    properly  to  a    future  communication   upon 
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manVeSy  whkily  I  shall  ^^ext  proceed  to,  beicause  these  in^ 
gredieots  of  sofls  are  strietlj  artificial  >Qr  adventitious/  It  is 
certain  that  a  soil  is  often  considered  unprodactive,  and  that 
unprodactiveDess  attributed  to  some  deficiency  in  its  staple, 
which  is  caused  by  erroneous  management.  I  have  before 
stated  an  instance  of  taprooted  plants  being  produced  of 
Superior  size  and  form,  by  means  of  applyii^  the  manure  deep 
beneath  the  snrfiice.  In  another  instance,  some  parsneps  h&ng 
of  necessi^  sown  in  a  poor  soil,  having  turned  in  some  raa^ 
nure  by  trenching  fiill  12  in.  deep,  I  would  not  allow  any  to 
be  applied  to  the  surface ;  but,  at  the  time  of  thinnings  I  set  half 
the  bed  out  at  an  average  of  12  in.  distance  between  eadi 
plant,  the  other  half  at  9  in. :  when  taken  up  for  storing,  the 
whole  were  alike  perfectly  fosiform,  but  those  grown  at 
12  in.  ap«rt  were  the  finest,  as  4^  to  3.  If  manure  had  been 
applied  to  the  surfiioe,  the  fibrous  roots,  I  calculated,  would 
be  multiplied  at  the  expense  of  the  caudex,  to  its  much  greater 
detriment,  than  by  making  the  few  usually  produced  by  this 
root  extend  in  length  by  enlarging  the  circuit  of  their  pastur* 
age.  Again,  a  more  siliceous  darker-coloured  soil  should  be 
employed  for  the  growth  of  an  early  crop  of  any  given  plant, 
than  is  recpnred  by  the  main  crop;  because  such  soil  will 
BAore  readily  get  ria  of  the  superfluous  moisture^  and  acquire 
a  more  genial  warmth,  two  great  desiderata  for  vegetation  in 
early  spring.  On  the  contrary,  in  autumn,  for  a  bte  crop  of 
peas  for  instance,  the  soil  should  be  more  aluminous ;  because, 
in  August,  September,  &c,  atmospheric  moisture,  in  the  form 
of  ni^it  dews,  id30unds,  the  foliage  is  therefore  perpetually 
subject  to  alternate  extremes  of  moisture  and  dryness,  whilst 
the  root  is  liable  to  a  state  of  exceeding  drou^t :  die  so3, 
therefore,  should  be  rich,  kept  in  a  minute  state  of  division  by 
frequent  hoeing,  that  moisture  may  be  absorbed,  and  more 
aluminous,  that  such  moisture  may  be  retained. 
( To  be  cotitinued.) 


Art.  III.     On  the  Culture  and  Propagation  of  the  Genus 
Citrus.     By  an  Amateur. 

Sir, 
Should  you  consider  the  followmg  remarks  relative  to  the 
culture  and  propagation  of  the  genus  Citrus,  made  itam  iptm> 
tical  observation,  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuaUe  Maga* 
zine,  you  will  confer  an  honour  upon  me  by  inserting  them. 
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I  bare  been  induced  to  commit  to  paper  such  hint^  as  I  con- 
sider may  prove  beneficial  to  your  readers,  (and  your  readers, 
I  have  pleasure  in  observing,  are  not  a  few,)  from  seeing  in  your 
September  Number  (p.  26.)  a  short  communication  on  this  sub* 
ject,  entitled,  ^^  An  Account  of  a  rapid  and  successful  Mode 
of  grafting  the  Orange,  by  Mr.  James  Reeve,  Gardener  to 
G.  F.  Evans,  Esq.,  and  Lady  Carberry,  Laxton  Hall,  North- 
amptonshire," on  which  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  animad- 
vert further  than  to  say  that,  although  hi&  mode^  compared 
with  the  mode  of  our  ancestors  of  no  very  remote  date,  is  a 
rapid  one,  yet  it  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  which  I  have  myself  put 
in  practice,  with  the  greatest  success,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

As  an  amateur  gardener,  and  one  that  has  long  had  the 
greatest  admiration  tor  this  beautiful  and  useful  tribe  of  plants, 
I  may,  perhaps,  have  had  more  leisure,  and  greater  opportu- 
nities, of  making  observations  on  their  habits ;  of  visiting  the 
choicest  collections  now  in  this  country ;  and  of  learning  from 
the  able  gardeners  of  the  establishments  where  these  plants 
are  best  looked  afler,  the  treatment  of  them ;  as  such.  Sir,  I 
feel  that  I  am  not  doing  any  injustice  to  Mr.  Reeve  in  making 
the  above  observation  on  his  communication,  or  in  going  fur- 
ther into  the  detail  of  their  culture  and  propagation  than  he 
has  thought  fit  to  do* 

As  far  as  Mr.  James  Reeve  has  gone,  I  can  myself  vouch 
for  the  success  he  has  derived.     That  lemon  stocks  are  pre- 
ferable to  oranffe  stocks,  no  one  who  has  seen  plants  raised 
from  one  and  £e  other  can  for  a  moment  doubt;  but  lemon 
stocks  may,  and  will,  in  one  year  be  fit  to  receive  srafb. 
Lemon  seeds  sown  in  January,  and  placed  on  the  shelf  of  a 
green-house,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  forcing  in  a  cucum- 
ber frame  when  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
two  shifHngs  into  small  pots  in  the  course  of  the  year,  will 
afford  excellent  stocks  for  the  January  following.    My  system 
is  to  make  a  common  hot-bed  of  dung,  over  which  a  cucum- 
ber frame  is  placed  early  in  that  month,  into  which  are  plunged 
my  stocks  of  one  yehr's  growth ;  in  about  a  fortnights  time 
the  sap  will  have  run  well,  when  I  prepare  my  scions,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Reeve  describes,  and  engraft 
either  by  whip,  cleft,  or  crown  grafting,  as  my  fitncy,  or  the 
diameter  of  my  scions,  may  lead  me.     I  then  plunge  them  in 
the  same  hot-bed,  and  even  in  the  same  places  they  stood  in 
brfore  engrafting.     In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  grafb 
will  have  taken ;  and  a  little  discretion,  as  to  taking  off  the 
^ay,  bass,  &c,  &c,  will  only  be  required  td  secure  Ae  J)lants 
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in  perfect  health  and  vigour*  By  this  method  I  have  had  an 
orange  tree,  which  was  engrafted  in  Januarv,  standing  on  a 
drawing-room  table  in  March  and  April,  with  thirty-two  blos- 
soms npon  it  This  is  done  by  taking  a  scion  on  which 
incipient  bloom  is  perceived. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  taking  the  earliest 
period  of  the  year  tor  this  operation  will,  independendy  of 
the  time  gained,  be  found  to  be  twofold:  1st,  the  stock  is 
readily  made  to  advance  the  scion  in  vegetation,  a  matter  of 
most  necessary  importance ;  and,  2dly,  should  the  graft  feiU 
the  stock,  for  two  or  three  times  over,  may  be  employed  for 
other  scions.  With  this  view,  I.  take  care  not  to  cut  down 
my  stocks  lower  than  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  surface 
of  the  mould. 

This  method  will  be  found  to  have  gained  one  year  in  ad- 
vance of  Mr.  Reeve's  method.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  to 
a  method  of  raising  orange  trees  even  more  rapid  than  this  ? 
It  is  as  follows :  —  Cuttings  of  the  Madras  citron  are  well 
known,  by  the  most  scientific  cultivators  of  tfiese  plants,  to  afford 
the  best  stocks  for  every  species  of  the  orange  tribe.  A  single 
cutting,  put  into  a  small  pot  in  January,  the  bottom  part,  or 
end  of  the  cutting,  being  made  to  touch  the  shards  placed 
below  the  mould  in  the  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  common  hot- 
bed of  dung,  will,  by  March  or  April,  be  found  sufficiendy 
rooted  and  grown  generally  to  allow  of  a  scion  being  engrafted 
upon  it  The  rank  nature,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
of  the  stock,  will  give  prodigious  vigour  to  the  graft,  and,  in 
less  than  six  months  from  the  time  of  patting  the  cutting  into 
the  pot,  a  more  beautiful  and  luxuriant-growing  tree  will  be 
gained  in  thb  manner,  than  will  be  gained  by  Mr.  Reeve's 
method  in  two  years,  or  my  own  method  in  one  year.  I  saw 
the  efiect  of  this  experiment  last  spring.  It  had  been  tried, 
with  the  fullest  success,  by  a  most  able  and  experienced  gar- 
dener, whose  skill  in  the  management  of  this  tribe  of  plants, 
of  which  his  employer  has  a  rare  collection,  far  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Ine  old  system  of  propagating  orange  trees  in  this  country 
we  all  know  to  have  been  by  budding.  It  is  at  this  time  the 
universal  practice  of  the  French  and  the  Italians.  The  pro- 
cess is  an  exceedingly  tedious  one.  The  plants  are  never 
well  shaped  or  handsome,  nor  can  we  by  this  method  get  those 
beautiful  little  dwarf-blooming  ornaments  to  our  drawing- 
rooms  and  the  fi-ont  rows  of  our  conservatories,  so  much  to 
be  admired.  Should  we,  however,  require  large  trees,  and 
such  as  will  yield  us  fruit  for  the  table,  I  am  of  opinion  we 
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cannot  do  better  than  submit  still  to  the  bungling  method  of 
Italy,  and  procure  from  Malta,  Genoa,  or  Nice,  or  even  from 
the  Italian  warehouses  in  London,  some  of  ihe  plants  im- 
ported annually  to  this  country  for  sale.  The  best  and  most 
healthy  plants  I  have  been  able  to  procure  in  London  have 
been  from  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Hill  in  Piccadilly,  and  the 
sorts  I  should  recommend  for  use  are  the  Sweet  China  Orange 
(Porto^allo  dolce  da  China),  and  the  Blood  Orange  (Porto- 
gallo  di  Malta).  The  Egg  Orange  and  the  Sweet  Mandarin 
come,  I  believe,  only  fi^m  Malta.  The  Maltese  use  the  word 
Arancio,  and  not  Portogallo,  for  the  orange.  Of  lemons,  the 
Limone  incomparabile,  the  Limone  dolce,  the  Limone  dolce 
di  Roma,  and  the  Limone  di  cera  rosso,  are  the  best ;  and  of 
citrons,  the  Madras,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Sweet-scented.  Of 
limes,  the  Sweet  and  Sour,  the  Pompoleon,  the  Shaddock, 
&c.  &c.,  are  all  worthy  of  culture.  At  some  future  time  I 
may  have  it  in  my  power  to  send  you  a  list  of  the  varieties  of 
this  abundant  genus.  The  trees,  or  rather  sticks,  bought  in 
London,  will  be  found  to  thrive  rapidly  by  soaking  them  in 
milk-warm  water  for  five  or  six  hours,  then  planting  them  in 
pots,  disproportionately  small,  filled  with  good  maiden  earth 
and  vegetable  mould,  and  plunging  them  into  moist  heat.  If 
the  sticks  are  become  verv  dry  and  hardened  by  the  voyage, 
it  will  be  well  to  bind  tliem '  round  with  wet  moss,  and  so 
leave  them,  wetting  the  moss  daily  with  warm  water,  till  they 
have  shot  forth. 

The  citrons,  lemons,  shaddocks,  and  limes  will  be  found 
easier  to  propagate  than  the  oranges.  Of  the  latter,  the  Man- 
darins, sweet,  bitter,  and  flat ;  the  Tangerine ;  and  the  Myrtle- 
leaved  are  the  most  difficult  to  secure  in  engrafting.  The 
China,  the  Seville,  the  Bloody,  and  the  Box-leaved  seldom 
fail.  The  Sweet  Lemons,  Forbidden  Fruit,  and  all  the  above 
named  coarser  sorts,  will  be  found  to  grow  readily  from  cut- 
tings, and  make  handsome  plants.  Oranges  do  not  grow 
readily  from  cuttings;  and  my  rule,  therefore,  has  been  to 
raise  them  by  engrafting,  giving  the  whole  of  my  stocks  to 
them,  while  I  have  propagated  the  coarser  sorts  by  cuttings. 

How  much  mi^ht  be  said  in  reprehension  of  the  treatment 
of  the  old  collections  of  orange  trees  in  this  country,  all  in- 
variably of  the  bitter  sorts,  and  therefore  comparatively  use- 
less ;  how  the  trees  have  ceased  for  years  to  increase  in  size  or 
beauty ;  how  they  have  been  annually  injured  by  being  placed 
in  the  open  air  during  the  summer,  either  exposed  to  a  broil- 
ing sun,  or  set  under  the  drip  of  fir  treesj  &c.  &c.  Some  have 
imagined  that  orange  trees  thrive  best  in  winter,  when  placed 
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in  a  greoB-hoase,  withoat  l^t  firom  above,  and  have  built 
orange  booses  on  that  constructioD.  Do  they  suppose  the 
plant,  in  its  native  country,  enjop  not  vertical  heat  and  light  ? 
The  fiu:t  is,  they  do  not  thrive  in  such  a  situation ;  they  exists 
and  that  only ;  and  following  up  the  system  of  placing  them 
out  of  doors  diuing  the  summer,  they  can  only  be  said  to 
thrive,  or  exist,  in  such  houses  during  winter,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  temperature  of  those  houses  being  more  con- 
flsnial  to  them  at  that  season,  than  the  either  too  hot  or  too 
damp  temperature  of  our  summer  climate.  The  large  orange 
trees  in  tubs  of  Paris  and  Versailles  are  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, and  what  a  number  of  years  have  they  been  arriving 
at  their  present  size !  They  are,  however,  so  far  better 
managed  than  our  own,  in  as  much  as  thev  are  never  allowed 
to  set  their  fruit,  and  are  as  much,  as  onen,  and  as  neatly 
pruned  (clipped)  as  an  ELnglish  quickset  hedge,  or  a  yew  tree 
cut  into  the  form  of  a  peacock,  and  therefore  they  very  much 
resemble  these  objects.  That  they  are  fine  trees  and  large  we 
must  aUow,  but  their  chief  beauty  and  their  utility  is  alto* 
gether  destroyed.  The  spreading  elegance  of  the  orange 
branch,  the  delicious  scent  of  the  orange  blossom,  the  beau- 
teous colour  and  exquisite  flavour  of  the  orange  fruit,  are  not 
allowed  to  unfold  their  treasures  to  the  worthy  and  tasteful 
inhabitants  of  Paris  and  Versailles. 

In  order  to  have  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  perfection  in  . 
this  country^  they  must  have  a  bouse  of  glass,  and  in  that 
house  they  njust  remain  throughout  the  year.  More  air  than 
they  will  require  may  be  given  to  them  by  opening  the  top 
lights ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vines,  whicn  may  be 
trained  to  the  rafters,  they  should  have  the  house  to  them- 
selves. The  biack  wall  will  afford  the  best  situation  for 
lemons,  citrons,  &c.  &c. ;  and  these  should  be  planted  in  the 
earth,  and  not  kept  in  pots  or  tubs.  The  orange  trees  will 
thrive  best  in  pots  or  tubs,  which  should  be  small,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  heads,  as  I  find  the  plants  have  invariably 
thriven  best  when  their  roots  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
sides  of  the  pots.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  about  two-thirds 
of  maiden  l,oam  to  one  of  vegetable  earth,  manured  with  the 
scrapings  of  the  pigsty,  or  saturated  with  water  of  pigeon 
dung.  They  require  much  water,  frequent  washing  of  the 
foliage,  and  steaming,  with  occasional  watering  with  liquid  ma- 
nure. The  nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are 
said  to  recommend  bog  earth  as  the  best  soil  for  them.  The 
general  appearance  of  their  trees,  however,  if  they  adopt  that 
plan,  would  prove  that  it  is  not  the  soil  in  which  they  most 
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delight ;  for,  except  the  fine  collection  lately  made  by  Mr. 
Knight,  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  there  is  jiot  an  orange 
or  lemon  tree  in  the  nursery  gardens  near  London  that  is  not 
a  disgrace  to  the  collection. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Woodstodty  Sept.  10.  1827.  An  Amateur. 


Art.  IV.  On  distroying  the  Bed  Spider  in  Hot-houses.  By 
Mr.  David  Cameron,  A.L.S.,  Gardener  to  Robert  Bar- 
clay, Esq.,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  Bury  HUl,  Surrey. 

Allow  me  to  inform  you  of  my  method  of  destroying  the 
red  spider  in  the  plant  stoves  here,  which  is  Very  simple,  and 
probably  may  already  be  known  to  you.  I  take  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur,  mix  it  in  a  common-sized 
watering-pot  of  water,  and  pour  the  mixture  along  the  top  of 
the  flues  when  the  fires  are  at  woi'k,  putting  least  near  the 
furnace  and  most  at  the  farther  extremity,  through  a  coarse 
rose,  when  the  sulphur  will  be  found  to  have  run  down  the 
sides  of  the  flues,  and  adhered  to  them,  as  wi^ll  as  upon  the 
top.  The  sulphureous  exhalation  arising  from  the  hot  flues 
generally  destroys  the  spider  in  five  or  six  days,  when  a  good 
syringing  will  clear  the  plants  of  them ;  but  the  house  is 
neither  steamed  nor  syringed  from  the  time  the  sulphur  is 
put  on  till  thev  are  killed.  When  too  much  stilphur  is  put 
on,  I  reduce  the  quantity,  by  pouring  water  along  the  flues; 
and,  if  too  little,  by  going  over  them  asain  with  tne  mixture. 
By  this  method  the  stove  is  kept  free  &om  the  spider  during 
the  winter  months.  They  only  begin  to  do  injury  towards 
autumn,  when  they  are  stopped  from  doing  farther  injury  as 
soon  as  the  fires  are  lighted  for  the  season.  The  same  method 
is  practised  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*,  by  brushing  over  the  steam- 
pipes  with  sulphur.  Vineries  ana  peach  nouses  might  be 
Completely  cleared  of  the  i*ed  spider  in  the  same  way  before 
the  foliage  comes  out,  because  then  the  sulphur  mi^ht  be  put 
on  much  stronger,  without  doing  any  injury;  which  it.  cer- 
tainly would,  if  put  on  too  strong,  where  there  is  tender 
foliage  in  the  house.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

David  Cameron. 
iBvry  Hill  Gardens^  Oct.  2. 
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978  American  and  other  Blights. 

Abt.  V.     On  the  Destruction  of  the  American  Blight  on  FruH 
IVees.     By  Mr.  Charles  Sharp,  of  Ross. 

Sir, 
Having  read  in  vol.  ii.  p.  49.  of  your  excellent  Magazine, 
an  account  of  some  attempts  made  use  of  by  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents to  destroy  the  A^phis  lanigera,  or  American 
blight,  for  the  information  of  your  numerous  readers,  I  beg  to 
state,  that  last  year  I  had  two  Codlin  trees  so  much  infected, 
that  immediately  after  the  blossom  appear^  nearly  all  the 
leaves  fell  off.  I  directly  procured  some  hot-lime,  over  which 
I  poured  boiling  water,  and  washed  them  with  a  thick  solu- 
tion. In  a  short  time  an  alteration  was  evidently  observable, 
and  the  midsummer  shoots,  which  followed  soon  after,  were 
finer  than  I  had  ever  remarked  them  before.  This  spring  I 
not  only  had  the  two  trees  alluded  to,  but  the  whole  in  my 
garden,  about  thirty  in  number,  whitewashed  up  to  the  fork, 
and  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  blight  with  which  we  have  been  visited  in  this  country, 
I  have  never  had  so  abundant  a  crop  of  iruit,  nOr  seen  my  trees 
in  so  healthy  a  condition.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Charles  Sharp. 
JRosSy  Herefordshire^  July  14.  1837. 


Art.  VL  On  the  Blight  and  Fire-^last  on  Fruit  Trees.  By 
Mr.  Robert  Sutherland,  Gardener  to  J.  F.  N.  Halsey, 
Esq.,  Gaddeston  Park,  H^tfordshire. 

SSr, 

I  THiNl:  there  is  nothing  so  destructive  to  a  fruit-garden  as 
blights,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  business  of  gardening 
which  requires  more  of  our  serious  attention,  than  to  endea- 
vour to  guard  against  this  great  enemy  to  ganleners. 

Bef<M-e  proce^ling  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  it  will 
be  necessary,  first,  to  understand  the  true  causes  of  blights ; 
for,  although  many  curious  persons  have  attempted  to  explain 
these  causes,  yet  very  few  of  them  have  come  near  the  truth. 

Blights  are  often  caused  by  a  continued,  dry,  easterly  wind, 
for  several  days  together,  without  the  intervention  of  showers, 
or  any  morning  dew.  By  this  the  transpiration  in  the  tender 
blossoms  is  stopped,  so  that  in  a  short  time  their  colour  is 
changed,  and  they  wither  and  decay ;  and,  if  it  so  happen  that 
there  is  a  long  continuance  of  the  same  weather,  it  equally 
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nffects  the  tender  leaves;  for  their  transpirable  matter  is 
thereby  thickened,  and  rendered  glutinous,  closely  adhering 
to  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  becoming  a  proper  nutriment 
to  small  insects,  which  are  always  found  preying  upon  the 
leaves  and  tender  branches  of  fruit  trees  whenever  this  blight 
appears.  But  it  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  those  insects  which 
are  the  cause  of  b%hts,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that,  when- 
ever they  meet  with  such  suitable  food  as  a  blighted  tree  fur- 
nishes, they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  are  instrumental  in 
a^ravating  the  disease. 

The  remedy  for  this  description  of  blight  which  I  have  yet 
found  to  succeed  best,  is  to  well  wash  over  the  trees  daily  with 
the  softest  water  that  can  be  procured,  rain-water,  if  possi- 
ble, mixed  with  a  little  dung  water ;  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phur being  mixed  in  the  water,  previous  to  using  it,  and  the 
operation  performed  as  early  as  possible  in  mfld  mornings. 
If  the  young  plants  are  much  infected,  wash  them  carefully  with 
a  sponge,  so  as  to  free  them  from  glutinous  matter.*  Another 
cause  of  those  blights,  which  prove  most  destructive  to  fruit  in 
the  spring  where  no  precautions  are  used,  is  the  sharp  frosts 
which  happen  when  the  blossom  and  young  fruit  is  in  danger; 
for  every  gardener  knows  that  at  this  season  we  oflen  find  a 
hot  sun  after  very  frosty  nights.  The  best  remedy  I  find  for 
this  evil,  is  to  wash  the  frost  all  off  the  trees  before  the  sun 
gets  on  them ;  by  so  ^doing,  I  have  found  no  bad  effects  from 
sharp  frosts. 

Other  blights  prevail  from  inward  weakness  and  distempers 
in  trees,  occasioned  from  a  want  of  sufiicient  nourishment  to 
maintain  them  in  perfect  vigour,  or  from  some  ill  qualities  in 
the  soil  where  they  grow ;  or  perhaps  from  some  bad  quality 
in  the  stocks,  on  which  the  trees  are  grafted ;  or  perhaps  from 
some  constitutional  distemper  in  the  buds  or  scions  of  the 
.  parent  tree;  or  from  many  other  evils  which  trees  are  subject 
io.  If  the  soil  be  a  hot  burning  gravel  or  sand,  you  will  find 
phis  will  be  constantly  the  case,  after  their  roots  have  got  be- 
yond the  earth  of  the  borders.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to 
change  the  sort  of  trees  for  such  as  the  soil  suits  better. 

There  is  another  kind  of  blight  that  sometimes  proves  very 
destructive  to  both  fruit  and  forest  trees,  in  orchards  and  open 
plantations,  and  against  which  I  should  be  glad  to  find  a 
remedy.  This  is  what  is  called  the  fire-blast ;  an  evil  which 
in  a  few  hours  destroys  the  fruit  and  leaves,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  tree.  The  fire-blast  is  supposed  to  be  effected 
by  volumes  of  transparent  flying  vapours,  which,  among  the 
many  forms  they  assume,  may  sometimes  approach  so  near 
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to  a  hemisphere  or  semi-cylinder,  either  in  the  upper '^er 
lower  surfaces,  as  thereby  to  make  the  sun's  rays  converge  so 
much,  as  to  scorch  the  plants  or  trees  they  fall  upon.  I  have 
observed  those  white  clouds  which  appear  in  summer,  acting 
as  if  they  were  so  many  mirrors,  and  occasioning  excessive 
heat  in  particular  places,  and  also  a  kind  of  hollow  clouds  full 
of  hail  and  snow,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  heat 
was  extreme ;  after  this  came  a  sharp  cold,  and  then  the  clouds 
discharged  their  hail  in  great  quantities,  to  which  succeeded  a 
moderate  warmth.  Frozen  concave  clouds,  therefore,  are  the 
cause  both  of  a  vigorous  heat  and  a  succeeding  cold ;  and  such 
sudden  changes,  it  is  evident,  must  be  very  injurious  to  trees 
and  plants  of  all  kinds»  Against  this  enemy  to  gardeners,  I 
Jcnow  of  no  remedy,  and  therefore  leave  it  to  some  abler  per- 
son than,  Sir,  &c. 

Robert  Sutherland. 
Gaddeston  Parkf  Herffiyrdshire^ 
JaViuary  31.  1827. 


Art.  VII.     On   the  various  Uses  of  Bhubarb  Stalks.     By 
Mr.  James  Luckcock,  of  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Luckcock  refers  to  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber 1817,  August  1818,  and  November  1819,  for  what  he  has 
said  on  the  culture  of  rhubarb ;  he  complains  that  the  plant 
is  not  treated  of  in  the  third  edition  of  Nicots  Kalenda7\  but 
in  Mr.  Nicol's  time  the  plant  was  little  attended  to ;  and  he 
states  that  he  has  three  sorts  of  which  he  knows  the  name  of 
only  one,  called  the  Turkey  Rhubarb,  IZb^um  palmatum.  The 
produce  of  this,  according  to  his  account,  is  much  less  than 
that  of  the  other  two  sorts,  which,  from  sketches  he  has  sent 
us,  are  obviously  some  of  the  hybrid  entire-leaved  varieties. 
Offering  Mr.  Luckcock  our  best  thanks  for  his  communication, 
we  give  the  following  extract  from  it,  as  the  most  likely  t^^ 
interest  our  readers  :  —  ^^ 

Since  the  publication  of  the  documents  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine^  the  increase  of  produce  and  demand  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  twenty-fold,  perhaps  fifty ;  and  I  feel  a 
proud  gratification,  when  I  am  sometimes  told  that  this  in- 
crease has  probably  been  chiefly  owing  to  my  statements.  This 
has  induced  me  to  continue  my  observations,  and  to  endeavour 
to  point  the  public  attention  to  its  various  merits.  I  need  not 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  others  for  its  delicious  flavour,  but 
I  can,  from  long  attention,  pronounce  it  to  be  equal  to  the 
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dioicest  of  our  fruits  in  its  effects  on  the  human  frame  during 
the  sultry  months  of  the  summer,  being  cooling,  and  slightly 
cathartic  I  cannot  recommend  a  more  palatable  or  wholesome 
article,  and  more  especially  if  taken  cold  in  hot  weather,  than 
the  pies  we  use  in  our  family.  With  a  little  yeast  put  into 
the  crust,  we  have  it  light  and  porous,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  half  thick.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  only  kind  of  pastry 
that  is  good  for  the  stomach,  and  decidedly  so  for  that  of  an 
invalid ;  and  there  are  few  constitutions  so  feeble  or  delicate, 
but  what  may  freely  partake  of  it  without  any  fear  of  bilious 
consequences,  or  of  any  flatulence  or  indigestion.  It  continues 
its  produce  in  the  gardens  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
end  of  August,  and  has  another  great  advantage,  that  it 
will  make  an  excellent  preserve  for  the  winter.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  suffered  to  grow  too  old  before  it  is  cut;  like 
every  other  v^table,  there  is  a  point  in  its  age  when  it  is  at 
its  highest  perfection.  We  cut  it  into  squares,  put  it  on  a  pan 
in  single  layers,  and  then  place  it  in  an  oven  so  moderate  in 
its  heat,  as  to  require  about  twelve  hours  for  the  process ;  it 
should  have  a  very  small  portion  of  its  moisture  left ;  and  then 
we  put  it  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  with  about  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  part  of  its  weight  of  brown  sugar.  If,  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two,  the  dissolving  of  the  sugar  produces  a  small 
supply  of  liquid,  the  quantity  of  moisture  is  right,  and  by  fre- 
quency shaking  the  bottle  for  a  week  or  two,  the  article  will 
be  good  for  use,  till  the  gardens  give  their  next  supply.  The 
bottles  should  be  covered  with  bladder. 

•  I  had  supposed,  from  the  great  quantity  of  liquid  con- 
tained in  rhubarb  stalks,  that  it  might  supply  a  new  cider, 
but  find,  on  trial,  that  it  contains  so  litde  of  any  saccharine 
matter,  that  it  will  not  ferment.  I,  however,  made  some  wine 
from  the  juice  without  any  water,  and  have  a  few  bottles  left 
of  ten  years*  vintage,  and  it  is  really  very  good ;  but,  like  all 
the  home»made  wines,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  sugar 
wine,  seasoned  with  the  flavour  which  gives  the  name. 

Edgbastofij  near  Birmingham^  James  Luckcock. 

Jidy  23.  1827. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Orchard  in  Miniature ,-  or,  the  Culture  of 
Apple  Trees  as  Dwarf  Standards,  after  the  Manner  of  Goose- 
berry BusJm..    ByMALUs. 

Sir, 
Observing  in  your  Magazine  for  September  Mr.  Harri- 
son's method  of  growing  apples  against  a  wall,  allow  me  to 
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obtrode  my  simple  mode  of  growing  them  in  open  quarters, 
upon  dwan  trees,  which  I  have  followed  about  seven  years, 
the  Idst  three  of  which  have  successively  strengthened  my 
conviction  of  its  utility. 

By  planting  the  proper  sorts,  apples  may  be  grown  in  as 
small  a  space  of  ground  as  gooseberries  j  and  a  small  or  large 
square,  according  to  the  size  of  families,  appropriated  to 
apples,  will  grow  every  year  enough  to  supply  their  wants.  I 
am  not  vain  enough  to  think  that  I  am  alone  in  growing  them  ~ 
in  this  way,  as  I  should  think  horticultural  economy  would 
prompt  many  besides  myself  to  gratify  their  eyes,  their  pockets, 
and  their  appetites,  in  so  easy  a  way. 

Like  most  practicalists, .  I  should,  perhaps,  find  it  much 
easier  to  tell  and  show  than  to  write  what  I  mean ;  but  ^^  I  will 
do  my  best,"  as  the  author  of  Ivanhoe  makes  Hubert  say ;  for 
my  grandfather,  though  he  did  not  draw  a  bow,  drew  a  knife. 

I  have  my  grounc^  a  strong  clay,  trenched  2  ft.  deep  in 
December:  as  soon  as  it  is  settled,  say  a  fortnight  after 
trenching,  taking  advantage  of  a  frosty  morning,  the  holes 
are  opened  and  left  for  the  frost  to  mellow.  February  is 
the  best  month  for  planting  on  heavy  ground :  by  that  time 
the  earth  taken  from  the  holes  will  be  in  a  fine  pulverised 
state.  The  holes  need  not  be  very  large ;  2  ft.  over,  and  1^  ft. 
deep '  will  be  enough.  With  some  rich  loose  soils  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  trenching;  but  then  the^  holes 
must  be  larger^  aay  3  ft.  over  and  2  ft.  deep.  The  plants 
must  be  6  ft.  apart  every  way. 
0^  1040  With  a  6-feet  mea- 
Miring-stick  this  is  done  with 
scarcely  any  trouble.  I  really 
do  not  know  any  sight  more 
pleasing  to  a  domestic  mind  (for 
what  fruit  contributes  more  to 
our  comfort  than  the  apple  ?) 
than  this  orchard  in  miniature, 
when  covered  with  bloom,  and 
again  when  laden  with  fruit,  as 
they  seldom  miss  bearing  in 
abundance. 

This  plan  will  not  extend  to 
the  strong-growing  sorts,  as  they  are  not  easily  kept  within 
bounds ;  but  the  following  six  will  amply  repay  the  trouble 
and  trifling  expense  of  planting.  I  have  placed  them  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening.  Manks's  Codlin,  Hawthornden, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Downton  Pippin,  Christie's  Pippin,  and  the 
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Old  Golden  Pippin ;  to  which  may  be  added  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  a  most  excellent  late  table  apple.  The  trees  must 
be  chosen  with  stems  not  exceeding  1  ft.  6  in.  In  Sep- 
tember I  generally  look  over  the  trees,  take  off  superfluous 
wood,  and  shorten  the  long  shoots;  this  strengthens  the 
bloom  buds  which  are  formed  abundantly  upon  the  young  wood 
of  all  the  sorts  named :  of  course,  in  doing  this,  an  eye  must  be 
had  to  the  formation  of  the  tree,  which  ought  to  be  gradually 
brought  into  a  handsome  round  bush.  For  the  first  five  years, 
a  row  of  strawberries  may  be  grown  between  each  row  of 
apples,  or  any  other  dwarf  light  crop ;  but  strawberries  are 
most  in  keeping,  a  word  which,  in  every  gardening  operation, 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Let  me  add,  they  ought  to  be 
worked  on  Paradise  stocks,  or  the  small  wild  crab,  (mine  are 
on  the  last,  7  not  by  any  means  on  the  free  stock  raised  firom 
apple  pips,  the  very  worst  stock  that  can  be  used. 

Now  this  ccmoethes  scribendi  is  upon  me  (it  is  a  wet  day), 
allow  me  a  little  more  space,  merely  to  give  you  one  of  the 
best  recipes  for  keeping  hares  and  rabbits  from  apple  trees.  I 
write  firom  experience ;  for,  till  I  used  it,  I  had  annually  a  great 
many  trees  destroyed  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  Take  .the 
commonest  train  oil  and  hog's  lard  (if  stale  it  can  be  bought 
cheaper),  mix  them  well,  tul  they  are  of  the  consistence  of 
thick  paste,  which  the  mixture  will  much  resemble,  and  apply 
it  rathen?  sparingly  with  a  painter's  brush.  This  will  effectually 
keep  off  those  destructive  vermin,  and  not  injure  the  tree,  as 
the  lard  neutralises  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  oil. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
October  10.  Majlus. 


Art.  IX.  Note  of  the  Result  of  an  Experiment  made  fit  Bret'- 
ton  HaU  on  pitting  Apples.  ^  In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Donald,  of 
Woking.  By  Mr*  Robert  Marnock,  Foreman  of  the 
Kitchen-garden  at  Bretton  Hall.  Ck>mmunicated  by  Mr. 
Donald,  F.H.S. 

Sir, 
Having  an  uncommonly  large  crop  of  apples  here  last 
season,  we  adopted  your  plan  of  keeping  them  {Gard.  Mag.^ 
vol.  i.  p.  26S.%A>y  putting  them  in  pits  in  autumn,  where  they^ 
remained  all  wmter,  untu  taken  up  a  ffMcdjigi  fiiiiP»riMwl  they 
still  retain  the  same  degree  of  hardness  as  when  pulled  fix>m 
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the  trees,  which  of  course  is  not  the  case  with  those  kept  upon 
shelves. 

The  following  are  the  sorts  we  kept  in  tliis  way,  and  their 
condition  when  taken  out :  —  The  Ribston  pippin,  rotted  one 
tenth;  Red  streaks,  three  fourths;  Flowery  town,  one  sixth; 
Royal  russet,  one  eighth ;  Golden  pippin,  one  sixth ;  Mount 
house,  one  tenth ;  Red  Robin,  none.^^We  have  still  a  few  of 
the  Blackman  apple,  the  produce  ori825,  in  good  preserv- 
ation :  they  are  kept  in  a  jar  amongst  dry  sand. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Robert  Marnock. 
Bretton  HaU^  near  Wake^eld^ 
March  81.  1827. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Cultivation   and  Management  of  Timber 
Trees.     By  Quercus. 

Sir, 

Allow  me  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  landed  proprietors, 
and  managers  of  woods  and  plantations,  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  cultivation  of  timber  as  a  science.  We  see  very 
little  attention  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  the  different  sorts 
of  forest  trees  in  planting,  whether  it  regards  the  different 
soils  to  be  planted,  the  situation,  or  the  effect  to  be  produced 
in  regard  to  landscape  scenery ;  and  if  knowledge  be  wanting 
in  the  above  cases,  we  see  a  still  greater  want  of  it  displayed 
in  the  management  of  plantations,  in  regard  to  thinning, 
pruning,  &c.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
universal  rule  for  the  management  of  plantations,  but  there  are 
certainly  fundamental  principles  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  forest  trees. 

The  thinning  of  plantations  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
in  regard  to  shelter,  appearance,  &c.  To  make  all  the  trees 
stand  as  much  as  possible  in  the  angles  of  equilateral  triangles, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  quincunx,  is  one  rule  that  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  for  it  is  evident  more  shelter  will  be  afforded 
from  trees  standing  in  triangular  positions  than  in  squares  or 
rows:  besides,  the  above  method  disposes  the  trees  regu- 
larly over  the  ground,  in  respect  to  their  nourishment. 
How  often  does  the  woodman,  for  the  sake  of  leaving  a  good 
tree,  as  he  calls  it,  leave  two  trees  within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other,  at  least  so  near,  that  the  one  is  crushing  the  other, 
and  cuts  away  a  third,  that  should  have  remained  as  a  per- 
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manent  tree.  The  reason  he  assigns  for  so  doing  b,  he  wishes 
to  leave  the  best  trees,  that  is,  the  largest,  not  considering 
.  that  the  small  tree,  if  it  had  a  good  leading  shoot,  and  was 
otherwise  a  well  formed  tree,  is  likely  to  make  as  good  a  tree 
at  a  future  period  as  the  one  he  has  left,  or  perhaps  better. 
I  have  seen  many  plantations  disfigured  by  the  above  metltod 
of  thinning,  besides  the  loss  to  the  proprietor.  In  the  course 
of  practice  in  thinning  plantations,  especially  when  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  cut  down  a  larger 
tree  than  the  one  next  to  it,  if  by  so  doing  I  got  my  trees  to 
stand  in  a  more  regular  form,  and  the  smaller  tree  was  equally 
healthful.  By  following  such  a  method  of  thinning,  there  is 
more  to  be  made  of  thinnings,  besides  managing  the  plant- 
ation in  a  way  for  its  future  welfare. 

Pruning  of  woods  and  plantations  is  another  important  part 
of  their  culture;  but  that  subject  would  make  my  letter  too 
long.  I  will  therefore  defer  it  at  this  time,  hoping  the  cul- 
tivation of  timber  will  become  more  a  professional  pursuit 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
October  IS.  1827.  Quercus. 


Art.  XL     The  falling  Fortunes  of  the  English  Oak  defended.: 
By  QoERcus  Secundus. 

Sir,  ^ 

After  some  few  years  of  compassionate  consideration,  I 
am  induced  to  take  up  my  pen  to  support  the  falling  fortunes 
of  an  old  favourite,  and  which  has  been,  and  ought  to  be,  a 
national  one  —  the  old  English  oak.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  the  planting  of  this  very  valuable  tree  has  decreased  of 
late,  owing  to  various  wiseacres  asserting  that,  in  consequence 
of  after  removing,  and  necessarily  shortening  its  taproot,  it 
would  never  make  timber :  and  then  they  recommend  plant- 
ing acorns  in  fields,  so  as  to  have  woods  of  oak  alone ;  but 
these  said  woods  I  have  never  yet  seen  raised  in  this  manner. 
Now,  my  object  for  troubling  you  is  to  combat  this  opinion, 
which  has  gained  a  vast  deal  of  ground,  and  to  show  that  the 
oak  will  grow  with  as  much  luxuriance  as  the  larch,  i.  e.  com- 
paratively, and  with  a  soil  not  decidedly  unfavourable.  I  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  fine  plantations  of  about  thirty 
years'  growth,  one  third  of  which  is  oaks,  and  such  oaks  as 
are  never  seen  in  common  oak  woods,  where  they  have  risen 
from  acorns,  and  are  evidently  indigenous  to  the  soil,  gene- 
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rally  gnarled,  and  branching  low  down  the  stem.  These,  on 
the  contrary,  have  fine  clear  boles,  20  to  SO  it  before  branch- 
mg.  I  have  taken  the  girths  of  a  great  number,  and  find 
they  average  2  ft.  S  in.,  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  average 
girths  of  the  same  number  of  larch,  spruce,  firs,  and  beech^ 
which  I  consider  the  best  nurses  for  the  oak,  were  about  3  ft. 
Now  this  di£kraice  is  really  so  trifling,  that  I  felt  much  sur- 
prised and-pleased  to  find  this  most  proverbial  of  slow-growing 
trees  so  close  upon  the  heels  of  its  neighbours,  so  notoriously 
opposite  in  their  habits.  The  elm  averaged  the  same  as  the 
spruce  and  larch,  but  one  or  two  fine  thrifty  ones  were  fiill 
4  ft.  in  girth.  I  also  met  with  one  oak  3  ft.  9  in.,  the  same 
height  &om  the  ground. 

These  oaks  have  all  been  nursed  by  the  larch,  spruce,  and 
beech,  which  are  gradually  taken  away,  to  give  the  oaks  room. 
While  they  are  on  the  ground,  they  serve  for  a  game  pre- 
serve ;  when  they  are  cleared  off,  the  ground  may  be  thrown 
open  for  pasture,  or  underwood  may  be  introduced,  without 
injury  to  the  oaks,  as  they  root  so  deeply. 

It  will  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  soil  upon  which  I  have 
taken  my  observations  is  peculiarly  rich ;  but  when  I  say  that 
it  is  a  hazel  sandy  loam,  with  a  substratum  of  loose  gravel  and 
sand,  you  will  appreciate  its  quality.  To  add  to  my  conviction 
that  the  oak  requires  nursing,  hard  by  the  before-mentioned  fine 
specimens  are  some  poor  solitary  trees,  which,  with  the  same 
soil,  scarcely  rear  their  drooping  heads  more  than  10  or  12  ft., 
and  yet  they  have  had  the  same  care,  u  c,  large  holes  were 
dug  for  them,  they  were  kept  clean,  &c. ;  but  they  will  not 

Sow  freely.  In  planting  oaks  the  proportion  ought  to  be 
us:  3000  trees  per  acre,  at  about  4  ft.  asunder;  of  these 
1000  should  be  oaks,  1000  larch,  500  spruce,  and  500  beech. 
The  three  last  will  all  be  valuable  in  their  turns,  as  they  are 
gradually  felled,  for  rails,  &c.,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
planter ;  leaving,  I  will  say,  800  oaks,  allowing  the  loss  of  200 
for  casualties.  These,  again,  will  require  thinning  before 
being  finally  left  to  make  large  timber.  How  fine  the  pros- 
pect of  five  or  ten  acres  covered  with  straight,  tall,  thrifty 
oaks,  I  need  not  say ;  for  every  Englishman  will,  I  hope, 
appreciate  it.  The  oaks,  of  which  I  have  given  the  girths, 
were  all  transplanted.  Were  I  asked  for  advice  as  to  plant- 
ing, I  should  say,  plant  larch,  spruce,  and  beech,  2^  to  3  ft. 
high,  for,  if  smaller,  they  generally  suffer  from  hares  and  rab- 
bits ;  and  oaks  3^  to  4  ft.  high,  twice  transplanted,  and  well 
rooted ;  for  upon  this  more  than  any  thing  success  depends. 
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The  oaks,  in  particular,  should  be  stout  and  clean,  not  drawn 
up  in  a  crowd,  and,  in  consequence,  weak  and  spindly. 

In  this  way,  on  the  most  moderate  soils,  fine  plantations  of 
oak  may  be  raised  with  certainty.  With  the  present  pre- 
judice aminst  removing  and  shortening  the  taproot,  we  shall 
have  ola  England  a  pUntation  of  firs,  instead  of  its  ancient 
bulwark,  the  Qu^rcus  robur,  which  truly  may  be  said  to  be 
solus  jpatrice. 

Should  this  be  thought  worthy  a  place  in  your  Magazine^ 
I  may  perhaps  again  trouble  you  about  plants  and  planting. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 
Octobery  1827.  Quercus  Secundus. 


Art.  XII.     H(m  to  conduct  a  Gardener^s  Magazine,  and  other 
Matters.     By  Agronome. 

Dear  Sir, 
Having  a  leisure  hour  or  two  this  evening,  which,  by  the 
bVf  I  very  seldom  have  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  scribble  over  a  sheet  of  your  paper.  What  the 
subject  may  be  is  more  than  I  can  say  at  present  I  have 
been  thinking  that  you  have  a  very  difficult  as  well  as  un* 
pleasant  task,  conducting  a  work  like  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine. 
No  doubt  you  are  very  anxious  to  encourage  all  your  cor- 
respondents by  insetting  all  their  productions,  however  silly 
or  ridiculous ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  very  careful  of  insert- 
ing any  thing  but  what  may  be  of  real  use  to  the  public ;  and 
most  of  your  correspondents,  though  they  may  be  old  gar- 
deners, may  be  but  very  young  authors,  such  as  your  humble 
servant,  who^  whatever  fiirure  he  may  cut  in  a  field  of  cabbage, 
may  be  very  inferior  in  the  field  of  fame,  or  die  pages  of  your 
miscellany.  I  write  this  very  feelingly,  conscious  of  my  great 
imperfections,  and  think  how  much  I  could  mend  the  letters 
I  have  already  written ;  but,  like  the  generality  of  tradesmen 
nowadays,  I  will  rather  write  new  things,  than  try  to  mend 
the  old.  Mv  want  of  education,  particularly  that  branch  of 
education  called  beUes  lettresj  is  a  woeful  drawback  to  an  as- 
piring author.  All  the  compensation  I  can  make  for  such 
deficiency  is,  that  if  I  am  not  very  polite  or  good  mannered, 
I  shall  always  be  particularly  good  humoured.  I  shall  not 
take  the  smallest  offence  at  whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  or 
whatever  your  correspondents  may  say  of  me.  "  There  must 
be  such  as  me  to  be  of  all  sorts;"  and  if  I  ramble  out  of  my 
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Imtttade  sometimes,  still  such  rambles  are  the  rambles  of  a  gar- 
dener, and  your  Magazine  will  show  to  future  generations 
what  sort  of  gardeners  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  And  no  doubt  you  have  a  BaJaam-box,  like 
the  famous  Christopher  North,  which  you  will  occasionally 
have  to  empty,  for  fear  of  bursting  the  hinges ;  and  then  what 
a  great  sacrifice  you  will  make  to  the  god  Stupidity:  the 
smoke  of  your  burnt-offering  may  be  a  good  antidote  for  the 
blight  on  your  fruit  trees.  Yes,  Sir,  I  dare  say  this  very  sheet 
wiU  help  to  make  a  blaze  in  your  bonfire.  I,  however,  ob- 
serve that  you  have  a  great  personal  advantage  over  all  of  us, 
your  correspondents.  You  are  like  a  father  confessor  amongst 
us ;  we  tell  you  all  our  little  secrets,  which  may  never  be  worth 
telling  to  the  public.  Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  just  as 
well  if  we  were  to  confess  once  a  month,  instead  of  once  in 
two  months ;  and,  also,  that  you  should  only  charge  25.  6(f. 
instead  of  3^.  6^  for  the  Magazine ;  as  then,  I  think,  every 
gardener  in  the  kingdom,  including  journeymen  and  appren* 
tices,  would  take  it  in ;  or,  if  any  refused  to  take  it  in,  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  back  ground  for  ever :  it  would  only 
amount  to  about  a  penny  per  day,  and  the  new  articles  would 
be  a  good  month's  amusement,  and  the  work  would  be  va- 
luable for  ever.  Besides,  a  monthly  magazine  would  coincide 
with  gardening  particularly :  you  could  give  the  state  of 
Covent  Garden  market  every  month,  and  we  could  give  you 
the  state  of  the  country  crops.  The  work  would  be  a  com- 
plete kalendar ;  and  if  you  fear  the  want  of  correspondents 
or  contributors,  I  can  help  you  to  two  or  three,  under  difier- 
ent  signatures,  till  better  cast  up.  I  suppose  several  of  my 
letters  to  you  have  been  sent  by  the  blind  carrier,  as  the  say- 
ing is.  Not  wishing  to  give  my  real  name  at  present,  even  to 
you,  I  sent  my  letters  to  different  postofiices,  and  some  by 
the  guards  of  certain  coaches,  who,  being  handsomely  paici, 
promised  to  take  them  within  a  few  yards  of  the  publishers' 
door ;  but  having  heard  nothing  of  them,  I  conclude  they  ai*e 
lost.  I  make  no  duplicates ;  but  one,  I  remember,  was  on 
free  trade^  and  another  on  garden  libraries  and  iron  hot-houses. 
If  you  have  not  seen  them,  I  shall  again  write  on  these  sub- 
jects ;  but  I  intend  to  change  my  name,  as  several  of  my 
friends  say  they  have  found  me  out  in  Agronome ;  even  my 
employers  have  told  me  that  they  think  they  see  my  hand- 
writing in  the  Magazine !  I  assured  them,  with  all  the  sang 
Jroid  1  was  master  of,  that  I  was  not  the  author  (of  Waverley). 
I  signed  one  letter  Robin  Roughhead.  Well,  Sir,  as  I  said 
before,  every  gardener  would  take  in  the  monthly  magazine 
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at  25. 6rf.,  if  he  had  any  desire  to  become  proficient  in  modem 
horticulture.  As  we  are  now  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  a 
field  is  open  for  improvement,  such  as  was  never  before 
in  our  days.  The  whole  continent  of  Europe,  the  whole 
of  the  civilised  world,  ai"e  our  friends  and  correspond- 
ents; and  the  progress  of  gardening,  like  the  progress  of 
intellect,  must  make  very  rapid  strides  at  this  time.  Also, 
your  correspondents  (particularly  myself)  should  be  very  care- 
ful of  what  they  write,  if  they  have  any  wish  or  desire  to  make 
themselves  immortal,  for  one  well  written  article  is  worth  fifty 
inferior  ones.  O !  how  many  thousands  of  mortals  have  made 
themselves  immortal  by  a  few  happy  thoughts,  or  a  few  happy 
strokes  of  the  pen,  when  in  a  happy  humour.  I  believe  I 
should  never  have  heard  of  the  poet  Gray,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard;  nor  of  Blair,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  Grave,  a  Poems  nor  of  Home,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  Douglas^  a  Tragedy;  nor  of  Thomson,  but  for  his 
Seasons ;  nor  of  Milton,  but  for  his  Paradise  Lost,  &c  &c. : 
and  thousands  might  never  have  heard  of  Agronome,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  some  happy  letter  in  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine  I 
which  letter,  it  may  be,  I  know  not;  I  presume  it  is  not  writ- 
ten as  yet,  and  shall  in  future  adopt  the  following  method :  — 
The  moment  [  receive  the  Magazine,  I  shall  read  it  through, 
and  fix  upon  a  subject,  and  write  my  letter  the  same  evening ; 
dream  of  it,  and  think  of  it  next  morning;  read  it  over  next 
evenings  erase,  and  interline  it;  dream,  think,  erase,  and  in- 
terline again  every  day  for  a  week :  then  copy  off  what  I  think 
is  perfection's  self,  and  send  it  to  you,  who  must  read  it,  think 
of  it,  dream  about  it,  erase,  and  interline  it,  and  superintend 
the  printing  of  it;  and  then  the  public  shall  be  treated  with 
something  capital,  you  may  depend  upon  it !  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  correct  the  grammar,  spelling,  or  pointing  of  my 
letters ;  your  printer's  devil  must  do  that :  it  is  quite  out  of 
my  line.  I  never  learned  grammar;  if  I  had,  I  should  have 
neglected  something  of  more  importance.  ^^  Good  parts  are 
better  than  parts  of  speech."  At  all  events,  I  am  sure  the 
Magazine  keeps  mending  every  Number.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  page  or  two  of  your  Hortus  BritannicuS  in  the  next 
Number.  I  think  it  must  be  an  excellent  work,  but  I  have 
not  resolved  to  purchase  it  as  yet  But  I  must  conclude ;  I 
am  getting  dull  and  sleepy,  and  the  sheet  is  nearly  scribbled 
over ;  and  yet  I  have  saicl  nothing  either  worthy  of  the  Maga- 
zine or  the  name  of  your  very  bumble  servant,  who,  for  the 
present,  signs  himself  Agronome. 

V0L.IIL— No.  11.  u 
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Art.  XIIL     On  Art^cial  Compost.    By  W.  R.  Y. 

Scarce  any  fiurm  can  provide  for  its  own  tiilnge;  and 
when  the  fanner  has  recourse  to  artificial  manure,  the  gi^- 
dener  of  niecessity  must  be  ofteh  distressed  to  conduct  his 
departmient  with  credit  to  himself,  or  with  profit  to  his  em- 
ployer. Having  experienced  this  difficul^,  I  learned  to  eco* 
nomise  the  means  within  my  reach ;  and  if  the  result,  adopiM 
for  some  years  by  myself,  be  considered  of  any  use,  let  it  be 
inserted  in  your  valuable  Magazine :  if  thought  useless,  let  it 
be  destroyed  without  hesitation,  and  without  apology. 

In  my  melon  yard  are  four  pits,  18  feet  square,  and  4-1  feet 
deep,  each  holding  three  waggon  loads  of  bark.  In  the  autumii 
I  riddle  over  the  bark,  and,  with  the  riddled  part^  refill  two 
of  them  :  the  other  two  I  rdill  with  dead  leaves,  trying  them 
down,  and  leaving  them  up^heaped,  like  a  hay  stack.  Upon 
New^-year's-day  1  prepare  the  barkpits  for  fordng  aspara* 
gus,  radishes,  rhubarb^  and  sea-kale^  placing  the  glass  over 
3ie  pits.  On  the  1st  of  February  I  level  the  leaves,  add 
some  compost  soil,  and  place  over  these  pits  the  glass  lights^ 
planting  potatoes,  rhubarb,  and  kale.  These  crops  being  used 
by  May-day^  I  again  riddle  the  bark  with  a  coarse  sieVe,  and 
form  a  long  ridge  with  the  leaves,  cbvering  the  sattie  with  what 
mould  comes  from  the  bark  riddlings ;  land  tipon  this  riclg^ 
with  the  bark  mould  and  a  trifle  of  cucumber  compost,  I  ^ 
tain  the^  finest  cucumbers  and  vegtetable  hiarrow.  The  leaves^ 
&c.,  of  the  melon  and  cucumber  yard  are  all  turned  together 
once  or  twice  during  the  autumn  and  winter;  and  firo^  this 
heap  I  am  duly  supplied  with  the  very  best  compost  for  bal- 
sams, geraniums,  capsicums,  and  many  o^et*  gre^^-house 
plants. 

The  expenses  of  this  process  will  of  course  v^^ry  in  dii^ 
ent  districts ;  with  me  it  is  trifling.  The  bark  c6sts  about  1/., 
and  die  leaves  are  collected  in  two  days  by  my  gardener,  two 
labourers,  and  a  cart  and  two  horses.  Thus,  after  obtainii^ 
two  crops,  I  have  a  remnant  of  one  half  the  bark,  and  at  least 
three  wagroa  loads  of  excellent  compost^  ccmsidenably  more 
valuable  man  the  original  outlay. 

The  compost  being  proportions  of  strong  soil  used  for 
melons,  rotten  dung,  and  ditch  scoUrings^  btended  with  de- 
composed vegetable  substances,  b  admirably  fitted  for  striking 
geranium  cuttings ;  and  I  have  never  seeki  finer  cdety  than 
what  1  this  yearpossess  in  those  drills  whidi  Were  filled  with 
this  compost  The  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall^  artd  I  dibll 
lose  no  opportunity  of  securing  them. 

W.  R.  Y. 
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Art.  XIV.  OntkeCtdtureandl^'ojx^aiiani^tkeChfysinthe* 
rmm  indicum.  By  Mr.  A.  C.  Lambie^  Gardener  to  Sir 
George  Sitwell,  Bart,  Renisbaw  Hall,  near  Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire. 

Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  submitting  for  your  perusal  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemum  indicum, 
and,  should  you  think  it  worth  insertion  in  your  valuable 
Magazine,  it  is  at  vour  service. 

In  the  month  of  May  I  select  as  many  as  are  wanted  of  the 
best  suckers  from  plants  which  flowered  the  preceding  year, 
planting  them  three  in  each  pot,  in  size  4  inches  deep,  and  of 
the  same  width ;  placing  them  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  or 
other  shaded  situation,  till  they  have  made  some  roots,  and 
begun  to  grow.  I  then  remove  them  to  where  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  free  air.  When  the  pots  are  nearly 
full  of  roots,  I  shift  them  into  others  6  inches  deep,  in  which 
they  are  to  remain  and  flower.  About  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, or  when  there  is  any  appearance  of  frost,  they  are 
taken  into  the  green-house.  A  few  pots  are  put  into  the 
pinery,  and  more  every  week  for  a  succession.  When  the 
flowers  are  fiilly  expanded,  they  are  removed  to  the  conserva- 
tory. I  have  mem  in  flower  from  the  beginning  of  October 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  January.  When  done  flowering,  I 
keep  them  in  any  cool  place,  free  from  frost. 

The  soil  I  make  use  of  is  turf,  taken  from  an  old  pasture, 
rather  sandy,  and  laid  in  a  heap  some  time  before  using,  leaf 
tnould,  well-rotted  dung,  and  sand ;  the  proportion  one  half 
turf,  chopped  small,  and  equal  parts  of  the  others,  mixing 
them  when  wanted.  I  water  them  occasionally  with  water 
in  which  there  have  been  horse  droppings,  or  manure  of  some 
kind,  steeped.  From  this  treatment,  which  I  have  practised 
for  four  years,  I  have  never  failed  in  having  a  fine  show  of 
flowers,  many  of  them  measuring  5  and  nearly  6  inches  in 
diameter.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Rmishtm  Hallj  Derbyshire^  Alex.  C.  Lambie. 

Jan.  15.  1827- 


Art.  XV.  On  the  Conduct  of  Gardeners  and  their  Employers^ 
with  respect  to  giving  and  exchanging  Plants  and  Seeds.  By 
a  Nobleman's  Gardener. 

Sir, 
Having  read  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.  II.  p.  271.)  a  com- 
ment on  gentlemen  being  sordid  and  suspicious  towards  their 
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gardeners'  parting  with  a  few  seeds  or  cuttings,  &c.,  to  another 

Sirdener,  or  even  to  a  poor  cottager,  I  cannot  help  making 
e  following  observations : — 

I  will  admit  that  this  may  in  some  measure  be  the  case  at 
times,  but  I  consider  it  is  generally  brought  on  by  improper 
conduct  of  the  gardener,  I  have  always  been  fortunate 
enough  not  to  be  so  situated,  which  I  attribute  to  the  plan  I 
have  uniformly  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  I  never  do  what 
I  am  ashamed  my  employers  should  know.  If  a  friend  calls 
on  me,  and  my  employers  chance  to  come  in  the  way,  I  am 
never  ashamed  to  say  who  and  what  my  friend  is.  But  I  have 
often  visited  gardeners  who  have  appeared  frightened  when 
their  employers  chanced  to  light  upon  us  Of  course,  when 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  something  is  wrong,  and  this 
naturally  enough  leads  to  suspicion. 

I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  impress  on  my  employers 
the  good,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  giving  and  exchanging 
plants  with  my  neighbours,  and  have  always  found  them  to 
agree  with  me  in  this  point.  I  beg  freely  when  I  so  into  a 
neighbour's  garden,  if  I  think  I  shall  not  be  considered  in- 
truding ;  ana  I  give  still  more  freely  if  my  neighbour  comes 
to  see  me.  I  give,  even  in  the  presence  of  my  employers, 
making  no  difference  in  that  respect 

My  object  has  always  been  to  improve  every  department 
under  my  care,  whether  of  fruit,  or  flowers,  or  trees.  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  this  sort  of  conduct  were  more  generally  adopted, 
even  if  a  gentleman  were  at  first  somewhat  suspicious,  by  find- 
ing he  had  a  conscientious  servant,  he  would  soon  cease  to 
harbour  in  his  breast  any  such  ungenerous  thoughts. 

The  greatest  evil  I  have  found  to  encounter  with  in  a  gen- 
tleman's situation  is  from  a  certain  individual  that  most 
gentlemen  have  about  their  persons,  who  is  apt  to  take  so 
much  on  himself,  as  to  make  almost  every  other  servant  about 
the  family  uncomfortable.  It  too  often  happens  that  the 
person  I  allude  to  is  of  a  cringing  disposition,  making  his 
employer  believe  that  he  has  his  interest  very  muqh  at  heart, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  but  the  decep- 
tion is  not  often  discovered  by  the  gentleman  till  the  mischief 
is  done.  It  is  a  pity  gentlemen  do  not-render  their  gardeners 
more  independent  of  such  men.  This  sort  of  person  ge- 
nerally wants  more  attention  than  the  gentleman  himsSf; 
and,  if  he  is  not  received  by  the  gardener  as  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  be,  he  becomes  prejudiced  and  malignant,  and  bent  on  some 
opportunity  of  retaliation.       I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

October  6.  1827.  A  Nobleman's  Gardener. 
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Art-  XVL  On  propagating  Vcebnia  Moiitan  by  grafting  on 
Yaimia  officinalis.  By  Mr.  James  Nash,  Flower-gar- 
dener to  Lady  Famborougb,  Bromley  Hill,  Kent 

Sir, 

The  method  I  practise  for  multiplying  the  Ps&onia  Modtan 
is  as  follows :  — -  In  any  time,  from  the  beginning  oF  Septem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  March,  I  select  some  good  tubers  of 
P.  officinalis,  or  of  any  other  hardy  herbaceous  kind,  and 
take  off  cuttings  of  P.jvapaveracea,  or  of  any  of  the  tree  kinds 
which  I  wish  to  increase ;  I  then  slit  the  tuber  from  the  crown 
downwards  about  two  inches,  form  the  scion  like  a  wedge,  in- 
sert it  into  the  slit  of  the  tuber,  and  fit  the  barks  on  one  side 
as  exactly  as  possible ;  then  I  bind  them  well  together  with 
good  bass,  over  which  I  put  one  turn  of  brass  wire,  to  pre- 
vent the  parts  from  separating  after  the  bass  is  decayed.  I 
put  them  into  pots  deep  enough  to  allow  the  mould  to  cover 
the  top  of  the  tuber,  set  them  into  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  keep 
them  close,  rather  dry,  and  defended  from  the  sun  for  the 
first  month,  and  from  frost  during  winter.  When  they  have 
perfected  one  season's  growth,  I  plant  them  out,  or  treat  them 
like  established  plants.  \  I  am^  Sir,  &c. 

Bromley  HiU^  Kent,  Oct  29.  1827.  James  Nash. 


Art.  XVII.  On  ike  Disappointmenis  incident  to  Purchasers 
of  Fruit  Trees,  By  Superficiaj-,  of  Brixton  Villa,  Brix- 
ton, Surrey. 

Dear  Sir, 
Observing  in  your  advertisement  sheet  to  No.  IX.  the 
prospectus  of  the  Pomological  Magazine,  permit  me,  through 
your  medium,  to  make  the  Editors  of  that  work  a  query : 
What  is  the  Margil  apple  ?  Wanting  a  standard  apple  three 
years  ago,  I  applied  to  those  truly  honourable  men.  Chandler 
and  Buckingham,  in  the  Wandsworth  Road,  and  Mr.  Chand- 
ler recommended  the  Margil,  which  I  purchased;  and  wishing 
for  a  description  of  the  fruit,  1  turned  to  Mawe's  Gardener's 
Dictionary,  and  he  describes  it,  among  his  second  sort  of 
apples,  as  "  middle-sized,  ridged,  and  red-striped."  I  then 
turned  to  Macdonald's  Gardener's  Diclionaiy,  which  says, 
"  an  excellent  apple,  about  the  size  of  a  Nonpareil,  of  a  red 
colour,  with  some  yellow  on  one  side ;  often  sold  in  the  Lon- 
don market  for  a  Nonpareil."    I  then  turned  to  Forsyth,  who 
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describes  it  nearly  in  the  words  of  Macdonald^  but  Biore  Mly, 
and  puts  a  reference  to  Hooker's  Pomona^jp.  SS.  On  tbis  I 
again  called  on  Mr.  Chandler,  who  said,  ^^  They  none  of  them 
know  the  fruit ;  for  it  is  an  excellent  apple,  very  like  the  Rib- 
ston  Pippin  in  flavour,  so  much  so,  that,  judging  fixun  the 
taste,  the  best  judge  could  not  tell  the  di£Perence."  I  after- 
wards asked  the  foreman  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Brooks,  who 
confirmed  Mr.  Chandler's  statement  with  this  modest  ad- 
dition :  ^^  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  a  finer-flavoured  ^ple 
than  the  Ribston  Pippin,  but  it  will  not  keep  so  long."  The 
tree  has  flourished  well,  and  has  every  year  borne  fruit 

I  have  seen  a  coloureddrawing  in  the  seed-shop  windows  of 
an  apple,  said  to  be  a  new  sort,  called  the  ^*  Cellini,"  price 
one  guinea,  which,  from  the  wood  and  fruit,  I  really  think  is 
the  tree  I  have  got  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Co.  under  the 
name  of  the  Margil :  if  not,  it  is  easy  for  the  advertiser  to  for- 
ward you  some  of  the  fruit  for  your  candid  judgment  I 
do  not  know  him ;  but,  if  I  am  right,  I  think  my  ^brother 
Cockneys  should  know  that  they  can  have,  by  crossing 
the  way  in  the  Wandsworth  Road,  the  tree  at  S^.,  the  price  I 
paid,  instead  of  one  guinea. 

I  am  truly  rejoiced  at  the  article  in  your  last  Magazine 
(p.  SI.)  on  the  disappointments  incidental  to  orchardists ;  it  is 
an  evil  that  requires  your  serious  attention,  and  has  been 
complained  of  by  authors  on  gardening  for  above  one  hundred 
years  (see  Lawrence  on  Gardenings  1717;  Smtzer^s  FntU-' 
gardener  J  llSl  ;  Fruit^gardenerj  1768;  and  others,  that  I  do 
not  recollect  immediately) ;  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  in  full 
operation  at  the  present  day.  If  you  will  allow  me  space  in 
another  communication,  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  many  tricks 
of  the  kind  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  as  having  been 
played  off  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  I  feel  certain  they  were 
all  done  wilfully.  Twill  not  mention  the  names  of  the  nur- 
serymen, but,  if  any  one  should  choose  to  ask  the  question 
through  your  medium,  they  shall  have  a  candid  answer ;  and, 
if  they  have  been  hinted  at,  when  and  where.  I  can  only  add, 
that  I  have  been  justly  used,  both  in  trees  and  price,  by 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Buckingham  and  Messrs.  Barf  and 
Brookes.  I  really  wish,  according  to  your  advice,  they  would 
publish  a  list  of  prices,  warranting  their  articles,  and  I  am 
certain  it  would  answer  their  purpose.  The  former  house,  I 
know,  has  a  great  choice  of  vines,  and  I  believe  they  are 
charged  far  lower  than  is  usually  done  for  such  plants  as  they 
furnish.  Yours,  truly, 

Brixton  Villa.    ^  Superficial. 
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Art.  XVIII.  On  the  Bose  Codcchaffhr^  Ancmalia  hortimis  ^ 
supposed  to  be  the  perfect  Insect  of  the  Ver  Blanc,  or  White 
Wormy  of  the  French  Horticulturists.  By  William  Swain** 
SON,  Esq.  RR.S.  F.L.&  &c. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  HAVE  perused,  with  much  interest,  the  papers  you  have 
brought  under  my  notice  or  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
ver  blanc.  The  pamphlet  of  M.  Vibert  is  interesting,  and,  in 
all  that  regards  the  nature  of  this  larva,  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory; nevertheless,  by  a  singular  oversight,  its  ingenious  and 
observing  author  leaves  us  in  total  ignorance  on  a  point  which 
seems  to  be  deserving  of  a  primary  consideration.  What  is  thp 
scientific  name  of  the  beetle,  of  which  the  ver  blanc  is  but  the 
larva  ?  It  is  well  known  that  hanneton  is  the  vulgar  name  in 
France  for  the  cockchaffer  of  England;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  of  these  hannetons  there  are  several  very  dis- 
tinct European  species;  three  of  which*  are  abundantly 
common  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  Tp 
persons  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  habits  which  belong 
to  every  species  of  animal,  the  idea  would  occur  of  the  han* 
neton  pf  M.  Vibert  being  the  large  English  cockchaffer,  the 
Scarabas'^us  melolontha  of  Linnaeus :  but  this,  I  apprehend, 
is  not  the  case.  The  larva  of  the  melol6ntha,  no  less  than 
the  perfect  insect,  has,  at  remote  intervals  of  time,  appeared 
in  this  kingdom  in  such  'incredible  swarms,  and  has  com- 
mitted such  dreadful  ravages,  that,  but  for  the  authenticated 
accounts  published  at  the  time,  our  credulity  would  be  severely 
taxed :  but  this  insect  confines  its  depreaations  to  the  open 
country ;  as  a  larva,  it  feeds  on  the  roots  of  grass,  and,  as  a 
beetle,  invariably  prefers  the  foliaoe  of  forest  trees  and  indi- 
genous shrubs.  Another  reason  leads  me  to  doubt  the  pro- 
bability of  the  ver  Uanc  being  the  larva  of  the  melolontha. 
During  the  last  two  summers,  out  particularly  that  of  1826,  I 
observed  a  prodigious  number  of  the  Anomalia  horticola  in 
my  garden  at  Warwick ;  and  I  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  this 
species  had  been  equally  abundant  in  otner  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  perfect  insect  appeared  in  the  greatest  abundance 
during  the  end  of  May  ana  the  whole  of  Juncj^  swarming 
iipon  the  rose  bushes,  and  in  a  few  hours  destroying  or  dis- 
figuring every  flower  that  had  opened  since  the  preceding  day. 
^ey  appeared  to  confine  their  ravages  almost  entirely  to  the 

*  1 .  MeloMntha  vulgkris.  Fab*    S.  AnomMia  hortl.cola,  Leach,    3,  Ano- 
malia ruricola,  Leach, 
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rose.  Numbers  were  picked  from  die  bushes  every  day,  and 
the  gardener  received  much  assistance  in  this  occupation  from 
sparrows  and  other  semi-insectivorous  birds.  No  insect  is 
more  easily  captured  than  this ;  and  if  a  few  active  boys  were 
to  be  employed  at  the  proper  season  in  picking  them  irom  the 
bushes,  the  ravages  of  thousands,  nay,  of  millions  of  thelarv&s 
during  the  next  three  years  would  be  effectually  prevented. 

Regarding  the  destruction  of  the  larva,  it  does  not  appear 
that  a  sufficient  course  of  experiments  has  been  tried ;  and 
it  even  appears  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  those  few  which 
have  been  attempted  have  not,  in  reality,  rather  tended  to  in- 
crease than  to  check  the  evil.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  any 
chemical  application  which  is  injurious  to  vegetable  life  must 
be  avoided  altogether.  A  partial  application  would  drive  all 
the  insects  to  seek  a  closer  shelter  among  the  roots,  while  a 
general  application  would  destroy  both  tnem  and  the  plants 
together.  Whether  the  free  use  of  lime  water,  or  of  any  new 
chemical  combination,  will  so  saturate  the  soil  round  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  as  to  destroy  the  larvae,  seems  to  me  very  doubt- 
ful ;  but  such  experiments  are  certainly  wcwrthy  of  trial. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  destruction  of  the  larva  is  the 
best  mode  for  checking  the  future  increase  of  the  perfect  in- 
sect ;  and  this,  though  a  slow  and  prospective  remedy,  will 
probably  be  found  the  most  effectual.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  facility  with  which  this  beetle,  when  at  rest,  may  be 
caught.  We  can  only  have  a  competent  idea  of  the  result 
which  would  follow  by  a  numerical  estimate.  Let  us,  then, 
suppose  that  in  an  extensive  nursery,  such  as  Mr.  Calvert^ 
ten  boys  were  employed  to  collect  these  beetles  on  their  first 
appearance,  and  that  each  boy,  on  an  average  for  twenty  days, 
was  able  to  gather  only  SOO  per  day,  the  result  would  be  the 
destruction  of  60,000  beetles.  Let  one  half  of  these  be  sup- 
posed to  be  females,  and  that  each  female  would  have  de- 
posited in  the  earth  100  eggs,  two  thirds  of  which  only  would 
have  survived  accidents,  we  shall  then  see  that  a  progeny  of 
2,250,000  larv8B  would  be  annihilated,  and  their  ravages  for 
three  entire  years  prevented. 

But  this  mode,  however  assiduously  followed,  can  only  be 
partial,  and  those  insects  which  escape  will  inevitably  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  same  locality  in  which  they  themselves  were 
reared.  To  prevent  this,  I  should  recommend  that,  so  soon 
as  the  perfect  insect  appeared,  a  top  dressing,  as  I  believe  it  is 
called,  of  either  lime  or  cinders,  be  laid  on  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  infected  ground.  This  dressing  should  be  finely 
sifted  and  lie  compact,  so  that  the  female  could  not  readily 
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insinuate  herself  irom  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  deposits 
ing  her  eggs  beneath.  It  should  also  be  nearly  a  span  deep ; 
by  which  means  those  few  which  might  partially  succeed  in 
burrowing  below  the  surface,  might  either  be  deterred  from 
oontiinuing  the  labour,  or  deposit  their  eggs  above  the  true 
soil.  This  dressing  should  be  left  until  no  more  of  the  beetles- 
are  seen :  it  then  might  be  removed,  and  all  apprehension  for 
the  succeeding  year  dispelled. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  a  perseverance  in  these  two 
methods  to  the  proprietors  of  those  nurseries  where  thb  pest 
of  Flora  has  unfortunately  made  its  appearance.  In  con- 
clusion, I  trust  that  the  pages  of  your  interesting  Magazine 
will  contribute  to  supply  what  appears  to  me  the  greatest  de- 
ficiency in  the  modern  science  of  gardening,  namely,  a  right 
knowledge  of  those  species  of  insects  which  are  so  perpetually 
destroying  the  hopes  of  the  horticulturist 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 

William  Swainson. 
Tittenhanger  Green^  near  St.  Albans, 
Naoember  19.  1827. 


Art.  XIX.  On  the  Ctdlvre  of  Petunm  ni/ctaginiflbra.  By 
Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.,  Author  of  Flora  Australasica, 
Sweet's  Hortus  Britannicus,  &c.  &c. 

Dear  Sir, 
Thinking  it  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  to  what  perfection  the  Petiinm  nyctaginiflora  might 
be  brought  in  a  sheltered  border  of  the  flower-garden,  I  am 
induced  to  send  you  the  following  particulars  of  one  cul- 
tivated in  my  garden.  In  October,  1826,  I  turned  out  of  a 
pot  a  seedling  plant  about  six  inches  high,  with  two  or  three 
shoots  to  it,  into  a  border  by  the  side  of  a  wall,  facing  the 
south,  where  it  continued  to  grow  rapidly  all  last  winter,  and 
never  had  a  leaf  injured.  In  very  severe  frosty  weather,  I 
covered  it  with  a  mat,  but  left  it  exposed  whenever  the  weather 
was  milder.  By  the  middle  of  March,  it  was  above  eighteen 
inches  high,  with  numerous  branches,  above  half  of  which  I 
was  obliged  to  cut  away  in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  I  first 
tied  it  up  to  a  stick.  After  this  it  grew  very  fast,  and,  by  the 
end  of  May,  began  to  be  covered  with  flowers.  By  the  middle 
of  July  it  was  above,  six  feet  high,  with  many  hundreds  of  its 
fine  large  white  flowers  open  every  day,  each  flower  copr 
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tiDuing  ill  perfectioii  two  or  three  daje ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
August  it  was  eight  feet  high,  and  bushy  in  proportion,  covered 
with  flowers  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  some  thousands  being 
expanded  at  one  time,  so  that,  at  a  distance,  it  appeared  like 
a  white  sheet*  In  this  state  it  continued  to  the  banning  of 
•the  present  month  (November,  1827),  when  the  flowers  began 
to  open  more  sparingly  as  the  nights  became  longer ;  but  1% 
still  continues  to  open  a  few,  and  is  quite  covered  with  others 
in  a  bud  state,  but  those  of  course  will  not  open.  X  intend 
shortly  to  cut  it  down  to  the  young  shoots,  which  are  spring- 
ing up  in  abundance  from  the  bottom^  and  which  I  expect  will 
produce  me  an  equally  fine  plant  for  next  year«  Wishing 
great  success  to  your  interesting  Magazine, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
Nau  20.  Camera  Square^  CkekeOf  R.  Sweet. 

November  20.  1827. 

PS. — I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  flowers  of  my  plant 
were  double  the  size  of  those  that  are  produced  on  weak 
plants ;  consequendy  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  of  it  in  my  British  Flower-garden.  I  have 
sent  you  a  few  seeds  of  my  Alstrcem^r/a  hirt^Ua,  which  has 
ripened  in  my  garden  by  the  side  of  the  Petdn/a.  You  had 
better  sow  them  in  a  pot  at  once,  and  turn  them  out  in  a  warm 
border  in  spring.  —  B.  S. 


Art.  XX.     A  serviceable  Tally  Peg  for  PlaiUs,     By  J.  C. 

Sir, 
In  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine  you  give  the  figure 
of  a  tally  peg  invented  b v  Mr.  Murray  of  Glasgow.  This  peg, 
however,  though  certainly  very  neat,  would,  if  used  generally 
for  flower  beds,  prove  very  expensive  in  large  gardens.  Hav- 
ing a  considerable  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  I  have  had 
the  tally  cast,  of  which  I  now  send  you  a  specimen  (^.  105. 
full  size),  and  which  I  think  both  neat  and  serviceable.  These 
pegs  were  cast  for  me  by  Mr.  Bayley  of  Cornhill,  and  cost  SOs. 
per  cwt.,  each  cwt.  containing  between  1 600  and  1 700  pegs.  I 
am  induced  to  send  you  this  statement,  judging  that  many  culti- 
vators would  be  glad  of  so  great  a  convenience  at  so  very 
moderate  a  price.  These  tauies,  whidi  I  use  for  numbers 
only,  are  painted  white^  and  numbered  in  black,  with  oil  colours, 
which  stand  die  wet  extremely  Wieil.    I  have  also  seen  them, 
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in  a  friend's  gafden,  yamiahed  hlack,  and  numbered  in  white. 


which  does  not  appear  so  conspicuous  on  tlie  beds,  but  rust 
much  sooner  [from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

I  am,  8ir,  &c. 
September^  1827.  J-  C. 
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On  calling  on  Mr.  Bayley,  he  informed  us  that  he  lost 
money  by  the  transaction  referred  to,  and  therefore  could  not 
supply  any  more  at  the  same  price.  We  suggested  an  im- 
provement, with  a  view  to  naming  instead  of  numbering 
(./%•  106.),  and  ordered  a  few  hundreds  for  ourselves,  for 
which  we  paid  Mr.  Bayley  2s,  Id.  per  100;  and  this,  though 
a  little 'more  than  what  was  paid  by  our  correspondent,  is  slill 
a  very  low  price.  —  Cond, 


Art.  XXI.  On  the  Culture  of  Amaryllis  vittdta  in  the  neigh-- 
bourhood  of  St.  Petersburgh.  By  Mr.  Francis  Falder- 
MANN,  C.M.H.S.,  Botanic  Gardener  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Sir, 

In  your  Gardener's  Magazine  I  find  a  ffreat  many  useful 
remarks  and  treatises  on  gardening  in  its  different  branches. 
This  work  will  become,  by  and  by,  a  kind  of  general  gar- 
dener's repository,  indispensable  to  every  one  professing  the 
business. 

In  Vol.  II.  p.  254.  I  found  a  query  respecting  the  Amar^llii 
vittata  (^.  107.)   by  Mr.  Joseph  ,^     loi  ^^ 

Groom,  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  — ^^--^  —  -^^ 

treated  to  flower  well.  I  must  own 
I  never  had  the  chance,  during! 
the  few  years  I  staid  in  London, 
to  see  it  well  in  flower. 

As  the  climate  of  St  Peters- 
burgh is  so  very  difi*erent  from 
that  of  London,  and  other  more 
southern  countries,  we  are  con- 
sequently obliged  to  contrive  a 
great  variety  ofmeans  to  force  the 
plants  into  perfect  vegetation ;  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  suc- 
cess which  we  have  had  with  several  handsome  species, 
which  we  think  we  flower  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  I  shall 
confine  myself  at  present  to  the  treatment  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Araar^lli5,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  plants  of  our 
hot-houses. 

Almost  every  collection  in  and  around  St.  Petersburgh  pos- 
sesses this  plant  in  abundance,  which  hardly  ever  fails  to  be 
in  flower  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  after  which 
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it  frequently  ripens  seed$;  bywhich  means  it  has  become  very 
common  in  our  collections.  The  seeds  sown  immediately  after 
their  maturity,  and  treated  in  the  manner  described  below, 
will  commence  flowering  in  three  or  four  years,  and  will  do  so 
every  succeeding  year. 

The  seeds,  after  having  been  well  ripened,  are  sown  in 
large  pots,  or  flat  boxes,  in  the  latter  end  of  April  and  be- 
ginning of  May,  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turf  and  good 
garden  mould,  with  a  little  addition  of  sand.  They  require 
the  heat  of  a  ffood  stove  or  hot-bed  to  germinate  them  quickly 
and  vigorously.  They  will  come  up  in  a  very  few  days, 
and  will  sometimes  grow  till  the  end  of  July ;  during  which 
time  they  must  be  frequently  watered,  to  have  them  in  a  con- 
tinually moist  state ;  by  which  means  the  bulbs  attain,  the  first 
year,  the  size  of  a  large  pigeon's  egg.  After  the  leaves  have 
commenced  to  become  yellow,  the  plants  must  by  degrees  be 
less  watered ;  and  at  the  end  of  August  they  are  generally 
quite  done  growing,  and  the  leaves  all  decayed.  Then  they 
ought  to  be  kept  dry  upon  a  shelf,  in  a  stove  or  in  a  green- 
house, in  the  driest  and  warmest  spot  In  this  situation  they 
should  remain  till  the  end  of  November,  at  which  time  they 
must  be  careftiUy  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  boxes,  the  mould 
taken  entirely  away  without  injuring  the  roots,  which  are 
partly  still  alive,  the  decayed  roots  removed,  and  the  bulbs 
potted  again  in  ft'esh  mould  of  the  same  kind,  and  placed  in  a 
dry  but  warm  situation  in  the  stove,  without,  however,  being 
watered  :  the  damp  of  the  house  itself  will  give  suflicient 
moisture  to  occasion  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  At  this  period 
they  will  again  form  young  roots,  and  in  the  month  of  January 
bring  forth  young  leaves :  then  they  may  be  gently  watered^ 
and  gradually  more  so,  until,  they  are  again  in  a  vigorous 
state ;  at  which  time  too  much  water  cannot  be  given  to  them. 
The  vegetation  will  cease  at  the  same  time  it  did  the  first 
year ;  and,  by  the  continuation  of  the  same  treatment,  in  the 
third  vear  some  of  them  will  come  into  flower,  though  weakly. 
The  fourth  year,  and  every  year  afterwards,  when  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  they  will  flower  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April  without  fail,  and  ripen  abundance  of  seeds. 

It  is  particularly  recommended  to  give  them,  during  their 
full  ve^tation,  and  especially  after  flowering,  a  great  heat 
and  plenty  of  water,  to  perfect  the  bulbs  for  the  succeeding 
year. 

After  the  bulbs  have  attained  suflicient  strength,  they  will 
push  two  scapes,  and  some  of  them  will  bear  four,  six,  and 
afterwards  eight  flowers^  which,  by  their  excellent  scent,  per* 


fiime  all  our  bouses.  Thfas  plant  may  certainly  be  ranked 
amongst  the  first  of  its  family ;  nothing  excels  its  beauty. 
When  not  kept  too  hot  during  the  time  of  flowering,  the 
flowers  will  last  above  two  weeks.  Am  it  seeds  so  freely,  from 
these  might,  by  impregnation  from  other  species,  be  obtained 
many  tarieties)  or  perhaps  new  species. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c.  J.  Faldermakn. 

Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  at  S,  Petersburgh^ 
Augusi  14»  1827. 


Art.  XXIL  An  approved  Method  of  obtaining  a  Crap  of 
Earfy  Oaulifitmer,  a  nsieek  or  ten  de^  before  those  treated  in 
the  asmd  wy.     By  J.  M. 

From  a  seed-bed  which  has  been  sown  two  or  three  days 
after  rather  than  before  the  customary  period,  select  a  score  or 
two  of  healthy  plants.  Pot  them  sin^y  into  the  smallest-sized 
^rden-pots,  m  rich  loamy  compost ;  water,  and  plunge  them 
m  a  cold-frame,  shading  for  a  short  time,  till  they  have  taken 
root  Afterwards  give  air  daily,  drawing  on  the  li^ts  at 
night,  and  defending  from  severe  frost  with  a  mat  or  two; 
water  frequently  with  tepid  manured  water,  and  keep  clear 
from  decayed  leaves  and  weeds.  Examine  the  state  of  the 
roots  from  time  to  time,  and,  as  soon  as  they  become  in  the 
least  degree  matted,  immediately  shift  into  48-sized  pots,  with 
the  before-mentioned  compost;  and  replace  them  careftiUy 
in  the  same  frame,  attending  to  them  as  before.  When  the 
roots  have  nearly  filled  these  last  pots,  shift  into  thirty-twos, 
nnd,  in  due  time,  they  will  ultimately  require  twenty-fours ; 
or,  if  they  have  grown  rapidly,  even  eighteens.  After  being 
fairly  established  in  these,  they  may  be  removed  into  a  vinery, - 
peach,  or  other  forcing-house,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  when  they  may  be  turned  out  • 
into  the  open  air,  between  the  asparagus  beds,  or  any  other 
warm  and  well  sheltered  spot  They  will  require  to  be  put  in 
pretty  deep,  and  protected  by  hand-glasses,  or  at  least  by 
boughs  of  trees,  mat  they  may  not  sufler  from  the  sudden 
transition  or  inclement  skies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
tliat  the  whole  success  of  this  mode  of  culture  depends  entirely 
on  the  plants  receiving  no  check  in  any  stage  of  their  growth, 
either  from  want  of  timely  re-potting,  water,  air,  or  sufficient 
protection  from  frost  White  in  uie  house,  if  not  supplied 
with  water  in  pans,  they  are  very  liable  to.buttop,  and  thereby 
wholly  defeat  the  end  in  view.  J.  M. 

Chelseoj  October. 
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Art.  I.     Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  tloriictiltural  Socieiy- 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 

{Conciuded  froiH  p.  195.) 

7.  Ohseroations  regarding  the  Management  of  Oak  Coppice  WoodSf 
S^e.  By  Mr.  Robert  Hosie,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Lynedoch. 

Planting  of  oaks  for  coppice  woods,  in  Scotland,  has  been 
learned  to  such  an  extent,  Uiat  Mr.  Hoste  thinks  there  is  a 
probability  it  may  be  over^^lone :  but,  should  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  easy  to  allow  standards  to  get  up  among  the  under- 
growths ;  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Hosie's  paper  is  to  recommend 
leaving  the  standards  in  groups,  instead  of  scattering  them 
regularly  over  a  wood.  The  advantages  of  this  practice  are, 
more  air  for  the  undergrowths,  and  a  more  picturesque  efiect 
For  instance,  if  sixty  trees  were  left  regularly  over  an  acre,  the 
distance  between  them  would  be  about  26  or  27  ft.,  which  is 
too  close  for  coppice  wood  to  thrive  under ;  on  Uie  other  hand, 
if  six^  trees  were  left  in  three  groups,  it  would  leave  at  least 
five-sixths  of  the  acre  perfectly  clear.  The  distance  at  which 
oak  plants  for  coppice  wood  should  be  planted,  Mr.  Hosie^  after 
a  good  deal  of  experience  and  consideration,  thinks  should  be 
1 0  ft.,  or  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  plants  to  an  acre.  *^  By 
reasoning  from  analogy  we  find  tibat,  both  in  horticulture 
and  agriculture,  there  is  a  certain  distance  that  will  produce 
die  greatest  weight  <^  crop ;  if  too  great,  the  ground  is  not 
altogedier  occupied;  if  too  close^  the  plants  are  choaked  up 
for  VftXit  of  air.  It  is  only  by  examining  die  distance  in  the 
inost  thriving  plantations,  diat  we  can  form  any  thing  like  a 
correct  notion  of  the  subject;  but,  from  any  observation  it 
has  been  in  my  power  to  make,  I  should  c^tainly  prefer 
10ft.  to  8ft.** 

Rearing  oak  and  pine  woods  by  sowing  the  plants  where 
they  are  ummately  to  remain  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Hosie^  and 
fotibd  not  to  be  the  most  profitable  way.     Much  has  been  said 
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about  the  advantage  of  not  disturbing  the  taproot;  Mr.  Hosie 
has  found  ^^  that  it  is  only  to  a  certain  depth,  and  where  the 
soil  suits,  that  the  taproot  takes  a  perpendicular  direction,  a 
horizontal  one  afterwards  being  the  most  material.  As  to 
the  difference  of  expense  betwixt  sowing  and  planting  let  it 
be  considered  that,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  square  yards, 
as  many  trees  can  be  raised  as  would  plant  some  acres,  and  at 
a  trifling  expense;  while,  by  sowing  a  large  plantation  at 
first,  the  extra-expense  of  seed  alone  would  nearly  counter- 
balance that  of  planting,  besides  other  disadvantages,  such  as 
the  young  plants  being  thrown  out  by  the  frost,  particularly 
the  pine  tribe,  and  the  loss  of  the  growth  of  a  year  or  two, 
which  may  be  saved  by  planting  stout  plants."  Stout  oak 
plants  of  from  3  to  5  n.  high,  with  very  little  pruning  either 
of  the  roots  or  tops,  are  what  Mr.  Hosie  recommends. 
Pruning  at  an  early  age  has  very  little  effect  on  the  future 
form  of  the  tree,  for  what  is  the  leading  shoot  at  first  plant- 
ing, very  seldom  remains  so. 

**  To  form  handsome  trees  in  extensive  woods,  and  with- 
out retarding  their  gi*owth,  in  my  judgment,  pruning  with  a 
large  knife,  seven  or  eight  years  after  they  are  planted,  when 
they  begin  to  grow  vigorously,  is  the  best  way.  The  prun- 
ing of  all  the  lateral  branches,  great  and  small,  up  to  a  certain 
height,  as  is  practised  by  some,  I  think  a  bad  plan;  it  is 
not  the  way  to  form  handsome  trees,  and  in  general  gives 
such  a  check  to  their  growth,  that  they  are  some  years  before 
they  recover.  It  is  very  doubtftil  to  me,  if  the  pine  tribe 
ever  should  be  pruned  at  all,  unless  in  taking  off  the  dead 
boughs;  but,  if  it  is  necessary  to  prune  the  live  branches, 
they  should  not  be  cut  too  close  to  the  stem  at  first,  but  left 
£is  snags,  and  cut  close  afterwards,  when  the  sap  is  gone." 

*^  The  object  of  thinning  coppice  stools,  is  to  leave  such 
strong  shoots,  that  none  of  the  others  that  may  afterwards 
spring  from  the  same  stool  will  eyer  be  able  to  contend  with 
Jthem." 

*^  It  often  happens,  particularly  at  the  first  cutting  of  an 
oak  coppice,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  stools  do  not 
^hoot  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  not  even  for  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  and  these  generally  the  healthiest  of  them.'' 
A  remedy  for  this  is,  "  to  remove  the  earth  from  the  roots  a 
Jittle  way  round  the  stem  immediately  after  cutting."  It  is 
of  great  consequence  to  cut  the  stems  low;  "for,  as  the 
young  shoots  generally  spring  from  between  the  angles  of 
the  large  roots  or  fangs,*  so  the  lower  down  they  come  the 
better;  for,  when  they  spring  from  the  root  itself,  they  pro- 
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diice  the  most  luxuriant  wood."  This  is  agreeable  to  the 
experience  of  Menteath,  and  to  the  law  of  nature  as  to  the 
shooting  of  ligneous  plants,  (p.  245.) 

**  As  to  what  is  called  dressing  the  stools,  I  have  every 
reason  tx>  think  it  is  quite  useless ;  it  is  no  doubt  meant  to 
prevent  that  part  from  rotting,  which  it  will  not  do.  In 
general,  the  part  of  the  stool  near  the  surjface,  or  what  is 
above  ground,  will  decay  long  before  next  cutting,  although, 
in  some  very  few  cases,  where  it  is  left  high,  and  the  shoots 
spring  from  the  top,  it  may  in  some  measure  be  preserved, 
although  in  an  unsound  state ;  but  I  by  no  means  think  it  a 
disadvantage  for  that  part  of  the  stool  that  i^  above  ground 
to  rot  soon,  as  in  that  case  the  new  shoots  will  be  sure  to 
come  from  die  roots." 

Oak  Mr.  Hosie  considers  by  iar  the  best  tree  for  hedge-rows ; 
and  the  best  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  injury  to  the 
hedge  and  the  corn  crops,  is  produced  by  planting  them  irre- 
gularly. When  planted  regularly,  tbey  nave  a  tendencv  to 
stagnate  the  air.     Oak  plants  for  a  young  hedge  should  be 

5  ft.  high  or  so,  and  planted  along  with  it ;  for  an  old  hedge» 

6  or  7  n.  in  height ;  so  that  their  tops  may  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  cattle. 

S.  Account  of  an  improved  mode  of  ventilating  Hot-houses*     By 
Mr.  John  Tweedie,  Gardener  at  Eglinton  Castle. 

Instead  of  giving  air  at  the  top  of  the  roof  by  letting  down 
sliding  sashes,  Mr.  Tweedie  raises  up  by  a  sympathetic  move- 
ment two  or  three  panes  in  a  small  tin  frame,  which  he  calls  a 
hatch. 

In  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  roof  ventilated  in  this  way. 
{J!g.  108.),  the  ventilators  {k)  are  shown  in  a  half  op^  state^ 


£_3_i_JLJLJf^ 


and  the  cord,  rod,  or  jack  line  {e)j  to  which  the  lever  (h)  is 
attached,  is  shown  balanced  at  one  end  by  a  weight  (g),  and 
fastened  at  the  other  by  a  movable  hand-pin  {b).  In  one  of 
the  upright  styles  or  door-posts  (a),  in  the  end  of  the  house, 
are  pieired  several  sockets  at  6  in.  distance.  **  Into  these 
sockets,  an  iron  hand-pin  (b)  is  introduced,  regulating  the 
VouIII.  — No.  11.  X 
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whole  apparatus,  by  being  moved  upwards  or  downwards^ 
from  socket  to  socket  by  the  hand,  according  to  the  various 
degrees  of  air-vent  wanted.  This  iron  pin  is  fixed  to  a  cord 
or  chain  (c),  passing  through  the  style  (a\  over  a  pulley  {d\ 
which  cord  or  chain  is  fixed  to  a  rod  or  chain  (ee),  having  an 
axle  joint  at  the  junction  of  each  lever.  The  rod  or  chain, 
when  the  hand-pin  {b)  is  moved  up  or  down,  moves  horizontally 
between  a  pulley  (</),  and  another  pulley  (/*),  fixed  to  the  cor- 
responding style  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  by  the  action  of 
a  weight  {g\  attached  to  the  end  of  the  rod  by  a  cord  or 
chain  passing  over  the  second  pulley  {/),  This  horizontal  rod 
or  chain  (e  ^},  in  its  motion,  thus  produced  by  a  weight  {g)f 
operates  at  every  joint,  as  already  mentioned,  on  bent  le- 
vers (A),  which,  being  attached  to  hatches  (k),  lift  them  or 
lower  them  so  as  tp  admit  or  exclude  the  air,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  The  upper  end  of  the  lever  is  fastened  to  the 
hatches  by  screw-nuts,  in  order  that,  by  unscrewing  them,  the 
sashes  may  be  freed  from  the  levers,  and  removed  at  pleasure 
for  repair.  The  hatches  occupy  the  place  of  two,  three,  or 
four  panes  lengthwise  at  the  top  of  the  sash,  proportioned  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  house,  and  are  hinged  upon  one  of  the 
astragals,  projecting  both  at  the  sides  and  the  ends,  to  exclude 
the  wet" 

In  various  descriptions  of  hot-houses,  this  mode  of  ventila- 
ting may  be  found  worth  adopting ;  it  will  certainly  be  found 
cheaper  than  sliding  sashes,  and  air  may  be  given  or  taken 
away  in  far  less  time ;  but  a  still  better  mode  of  ventilation  is 
that  of  Mr.  Atkinson  already  described.  (Vol.  II.  p.  200.)  One 
advantage  of  Mr.  Tweedie's  plan  is,  that  it  may  be  applied 
with  facility  to  hot-houses  already  existing;  but  where  new 
houses  are  to  be  built,  we  should  decidealy  prefer  Mr.  At- 
kinson's to  every  other.  * 

9.  Queries  relative'  to  the  Sotoing,  instead  of  Plantings  o/"  Forest 
Trees.     By  Messrs.  Bishop,  Beattie,  and  Mitchell. 

Some  speculations  on  the  taproot,  and  the  danger  of  de- 
stroying it  in  transplanting  forest  trees,  which  appeared  in 
the  Caledonian  Sociehfs  Memoirs  (vol.  ii.  p.  4 1 6),  and  which 
these  three  gardeners,  who  rank  among  the  most  inteUigent 
and  experienced  in  Scotland,  consider  as  ^<  strange  lights  apt 
to  mislead  the  unwary,''  have  led  to  these  queries,  which  are 
as  follows :  — 

*^  1.  Has  it  been  ascertained  by  accurate  experiments,  that 
the  taproots  in  timber  trees  have  a  general  tendency  to  pro- 
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mote  their  vigour  and  growth,  after  the  third  and  fourth  year 
of  their  age  ? 

•*  2.  Can  instances  be  pointed  out,  to  prove  the  advantage  of 
raising  timber,  by  sowing  seeds  where  the  trees  are  to  re- 
main, in  preference  to  planting  the  same  extent  of  ground 
with  ymmg  trees,  two  or  three  years  old,  a  year  or  two  later, 
seeing  the  practice  of  sowing  muirs  and  waste  lands  with 
seeds  of  the  Scotch  fir  and  larch  has  been  long  since  at- 
tempted in  Scotland,  but  without  the  expected  success  ? 

"  S.  What  proofs  can  be  adduced  to  contradict  the  results  of 
experiments  made  in  Dean  Forest,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1812,  from  which  it 
appears,'  that  the  transplanting  of  oak  trees,  in  particular,  was 
followed  by  an  excess  of  growth,  far  superior  to  that  of  others 
which  were  never  transplanted,  the  cases  of  both  being  per- 
fectly similar? 

"  4.  Wherefore  should  not  the  transplanting  of  trees,  or 
stopping  of  the  taproot  at  a  proper  age,  encourage  more  the 
gi*owth  of  roots  in  a  horizontal  direction,  which  have  always 
a  freer  range  to  procure  nourishment,  and  are  more  likely  to 
be  benefited  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  rains,  than  those 
which  strike  perpendicularly  into  a  sterile  subsoil,  and  which 
are  the  soonest  broken  by  violent  winds,  when  the  tree  attains 
much  height,  as  is  very  observable  in  larch,  and  fir  trees  blown 
over,  and  which  in  many  cases  occasions  the  rot  in  such  trees, 
which  begins  in  the  root,  and  proceeds  upwards  ?** 

The  Council  (April  5th,  1827)  recommend  these  queries 
as  the  subjects  of  communications  founded  on  experience, 
for  which  medals  will  be  awarded,  according  to  the  merits  of 
such  reports. 

10.  Account  of  a  simple  and  effectual  Method  of  destroying  the 
Scaly  Insect.  By  Mr.  W.  Beattie,  C.M.H.S.,  Gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield  at  Scone. 

Mr.  Beattie  found  that  neither  chamber-lie*  nor  soap-suds 
with  the  addition  of  soda,  nor  Mr.  Scougall's  clay  paint,  would 
destroy  these  insects ;  but  he  thought  of  trying  boiling  water, 
which  he  found  an  effectual  remedy.  On  a  mild  day  in 
February,  a  Green  Gage  plum  tree  was  unnailed  from  the  wall, 
and  with  a  painter's  soft  brush  washed  all  over  with  boiling 
water,  at  least  as  nearly  to  boiling  as  it  could  be  carried  a 
short  distance  in  a  small  water-pot.  No  injury  was  found  to 
be  done  to  the  tree,  while  the  scaly  insect  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  following  winter,  the  whole  of  the  trees  infested 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  insect  completely 
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got  rid  of.  A  very  intelligent  friend  of  Mr.  Beattie^  washed 
trees  with  boiling  water  with  the  garden  engine  in  firosty 
weather,  and  the  trees  sustiuned  no  injory.  Mr.  Beattie  tried 
boiiinff  water  on  trees  in  the  peach  houses  infested  with  the 
white  ong^  and  found  it  completely  successfuL  He  therefore 
considers  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  simple  application  as 
completely  established. 

II.  Remarkg  on  the  Locust  Tree  recommended  by  Mr.  Cobbetty  toOk 
Notices  of  other  more  desirable  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees.  By 
Thomas  Blaikie,  Esq.  C.M.H.S.  and  C.M.C.H.S. 

Mr.  Cobbett's  locust  is  the  Robinia  Pseud-^cftcia,  and  he 
affirms  that  '^  no  man  in  America  will  dare  to  say  that  he  ever 
saw  a  bit  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  in  a  decayed  state."  Mr* 
Blalkie,  however,  has  seen  it  in  a  rotten  state  in  France ;  and 
he  adds  that  in  that  country  the  Kobinia  is  very  apt  to  be 
injured  by  the  wind,  and  that  a  tree  with  a  straight  stem 
of  20  ft.  is  seldom  to  be  met  with ;  he  therefore  advises  gen- 
tlemen not  to  destroy  '^  the  villanous  Scotch  pine  and  the 
infamous  elm,  and  plant  nothing  but  locust,''  as  Cobbett 
recommends. 

^^  In  the  year  1807,  M.  Francois  de  Neufchateau  published 
a  little  book,  entitled,  Letire  sur  le  Robinia  connu  sous  le  nom 
impropre  de  Faux  Acacia,  In  this  book  he  speaks  with  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Acacia,  recommends  the  planting  of  it  in  all 
soils  and  situations,  and  even  the  making  hedges  of  it ;  and 
be  enlarges  on  the  many  uses  the  wood  can  be  applied  to* 
This  high  character  enticed  manv  people  to  plant  Acacias  both 
in  the  gardens  about  Paris  and  in  many  avenues;  so  that 
abundance  of  seeds  of  the  Acacia  could  be  procured  within  a 
few  leagues  of  Paris.  Most  of  those  I  have  seen  are  bushy, 
low,  or  broken  trees^  often  disfigured^  and  not  comparable  to 
either  elm  or  oak,  or  anv  of  our  common  forest  trees.  The 
branches  are  covered  with  strong  prickles,  so  that  where  wood 
is  wanted  (which  is  a  great  article  in  this  country),  the  wood- 
men exclaim  against  that  of  this  tree,  as  they  cannot  handle 
it  without  danger.  Few  people,  therefore,  at  present  think  of 
planting  the  locust  tree." 

Some  plantations  of  Acacias  in  the  park  of  Guiscard,  of  fifty 
years'  growth,  are  for  the  most  part  disfigured,  the  branches 
split  or  broken,  and  lying  upon  the  other  trees.  Locust  trees 
could  not  serve  to  shelter  a  country  seat  in  a  northern  climat€« 
The  small  roots  of  R.  Pseiid-^cacia,  visc6sa,  hispida,  and 
spect&bilis-  are  sweet,  aiid  resemble  in  taste  and  smell  the 
liquorice  root 
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Notwithstanding  these  observations  of  Mr.  BUnkie,  the 
^tipid  growth  of  the  Acacia  when  young,  or  when  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  renders  it  a  very  profitable  tree  as  underwood, 
ibr  the  purposes  of  hop-poles,  fencing,  or  firewood. 

The  white  oak  is  rBCommended  by  Mr.  Cobbett  as  very 
tough  and  flexible,  being  employed  in  America  for  whip-* 
handles.  Mr.  Blaikie  menficnis  that  the  whip-handles  of  the 
coachmen  about  Paris  are  made  of  the  C61tis  austrillis,  and 
are  also  very  tough.     They  are  known  by  the  name  of  Per- 

S'  ^an^  being  procured  n*om  that  quarter.  Tlie  PUtanus 
r.  Blaikie  mentions  as  growing  to  an  amazing  size  when 
planted  in  a  moist  soil.  Several  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  have 
dean  straight  trunks  of  1 00  ft.,  and  magnificent  heads.  The 
timber  of  Uie  PUtanus  was  proved,  by  me  unfortunate  M.  de 
Malesherbes,  about  forty  years  ago,  to  be  upwards  of  twice  as 
durable  as  that  of  the  dm. 

12.  On  scraping  off  the  old  Bark  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  on  the  Dif^ 
Jerence  betxoeen  the  Effect  of  early  and  late  Pruning,    By  Mr. 
Thomas  Hiomson. 

Mr.  Thomson  thinks  that  trees  do  not  decay  so  much  from 
want  of  fibrous  roots  to  imbibe  nourishment,  as  from  the 
compression  of  the  alburnum  by  the  indurated  outer  bark : 
hence  the  advantage  of  scraping  it  off  in  old  trees,  while 
removing  it  from  young  trees  does  harm.  Mr.  Thomson 
has  practised  scraping  on  the  outer  bark  of  old  trees  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years.  The  best  season  is  the  spring  and 
autumn ;  and,  after  the  operation,  the  trunk  and  branches  are 
painted  over  with  a  paint  made  of  dried  clay,  pounded  into  a 
finepowder,  and  mixed  with  water. 

The  following  observations  show  the  importance  of  attend* 
ing  to  the  period  of  pruning  trees,  accordingly  as  it  may  be 
desu*able  to  make  them  push  early  and  vigorously,  or  to  retard 
and  weaken  their  shoots,  or  retard  their  blossoms,  so  as  to 
protect  them  from  spring  frosts:  —  **  Having  employed  a  hedger 
to  cut  over  a  strong,  healthy  thorn  hedge,  that  enclosed  a 
plantation  of  considerable  extent,  he  had  cut  over  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  it  eai*ly  in  autumn,  but,  beinff  called  off  to  some  other 
duties,  the  remainder  was  cut  over  m  the  winter  and  spring 
following.  The  whole  was  cut  at  2^  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
all  done  by  the  same  persons.  1  happened  to  go>  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer,  to  view  the  plantation,  having  thinned  it 
out  the  preceding  autumn,  when  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
unequal  growth  of  the  hedge*  At  first  I  imputed  it  to  sobi^ 
thing  in  Uie  soil,  but)  on  examining  it  more  minulely,  I  found 
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that  it  was  owing  to  the  different  seasons  of  cutting;  for  the 
part  that  was  cut  in  autumn  had  made  shoots  4  ft.  in  length, 
while  that  which  had  been  cut  in  winter  had  made  very  few 
shoots,  and  few  of  them  more  than  a  foot  in  length.  The 
part  that  was  cut  in  the  spring  was  little  inferior  to  what  was 
done  in  the  autumn.  A  marked  lesson  how  cautious  one 
ought  to  be  as  to  the  season  at  which  they  prune  the  more 
delicate  sorts  of  fruit  trees," 

13.  On  the  Raising  of  Seedling  Ranunculuses^  xoith  an  Account  of 
somejine  ones  exhibited  to  the  Society  on  the  22d  qfJune^  1829. 
By  Mr.  John  Waterston,  of  Paisley. 

The  seed  was  gathered  about  the  end  of  July,  and  kept  in 
the  seed*vessel,  with  the  stems  attached,  till  the  March  follow- 
ing. It  may  be  sown  either  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
that  month.  It  was  sown  in  boxes,  in  a  mixture  of  auricula 
mould  and  fresh  sandy  loam,  and  before  covering  with  earth 
well  watered :  it  was  then  covered  with  about  1 J  in,  of  the 
same  mould,  very  finely  sifted.  The  boxes  were  put  in  a  bed 
of  half-spent  tanner's  bark,  covered  with  a  frame  of  two  lights, 
and  the  following  very  ingenious  mode  was  adopted  of  supply- 
ing heat,  when  that  of  fermentation  failed :  —  A  tin  vessel,  of 
the  capacity  of  6  or  7  gallons  {Jig.  109.),  was  buried  in  the 
bed,  so  that  its  top  was  about 
8  in.  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  cold  evenings  this  vessel  was 
filled  with  hot  water  by  means 
of  the  funnel  and  pipe  (a),  which 
was  found  to  keep  up  a  temper- 
ature nearly  equal  to  that  during 
the  day.  When  the  vessel  is  to 
be  refilled  with  hot  water,  the  ^^^ 

cold  is  withdrawn  by  the  cock  and  pipe  (J),  and  there  is  a 
small  pipe  (c),  from  the  top  of  the  vessel,  to  admit  the  escape 
of  air  in  filling.  A  good  many  of  the  seeds  were  eaten  by  the 
larvae  of  insects;  and,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  recommended  that 
compost  heaps  should  be  covered  at  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
when  most  insects  are  laying  their  eggs.  [A  plan  that  well  merits 
adoption.]  During  the  first  year  the  plants  reauire  to  be  kept 
in  a  regular  state  as  to  moisture,  and  shaded  fi*om  the  sun. 
When  the  leaves  wither  the  roots  are  carefully  lifted,  and  kept 
in  a  dry  place  till  the  ensuing  Februnry,  when  they  are  again 
planted  1  in.  deep  in  fine  soil,  and  many  of  them  flower  in  the 
following  July.  A  list  is  given  of  the  flowers  exhibited,  which 
were  considered  very  fine. 
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14.  Account  of  a  Method  of  cultivating  the  Grape  Vine.     By  Mr. 

Ninian  Niven. 

The  method  is  to  grow  and  fruit  the  plants  in  potS)  the  pots 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  or  tan  in  a  flued  pit,  and  the  shoots 
trained  on  a  trellis  under  the  roof.  During  the  first  and 
second  year  a  crop  of  melons  may  be  obtained  on  the  leaves 
or  tan.  After  the  vines  have  been  fruited  two  or  three 
years,  they  may  be  thrown  away,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
young  plants,  which  will  bear  larger  bunches  and  berries.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  its  economy ;  and  time  may  be 
also  said  to  be  gained  by  the  production  of  a  crop  of  melons 
the  first  year.  If  leaves  are  used  instead  of  tan,  the  vines 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  at  each  end  of  the  pit,  and  their 
shoots  led  along  the  trellis  to  the  ends  opposite. 

15.  On  mulching  and  toatering  Fruit  Tree  Borders.    By  Mr.  James 

Smith,  Gardener  at  Hopetoun  House. 

Mr.  Smith  recommends  what,  we  think,  is  in  general  too 
little  attended  to,  "  very  moderate  cropping  of  fruit  tree 
borders,  and  keeping  the  vegetables  at  some  distance  from  the 
wall."  After  the  wall  trees  at  Hopetoun  House  have  received 
their  winter  dressing,  the  borders  are  digged  over,  and  laid  up 
in  a  rough  state,  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture  which  falls  during 
winter.  Planks  for  walking  on  are  laid  along  the  bottom  of 
the  wall,  and  well-rotted  hot-bed  dung  is  spread  on  the  border, 
about  four  inches  thick,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  wail,  and 
extending  outwards  about  eight  feet.  "  This  mulching  re- 
mains till  the  dry  weather  of  summer  is  past,  when  it  is 
removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  hoed  and  raked 
smooth,  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  promote  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit,  and  the  ripening  of  the  flower  buds  of 
the  following  season." 

**  The  principal  use  of  mulching  is  the  prevention  or  dimi- 
nution of  evaporation.  The  moisture  upon  which  fruit  trees, 
in  dry  years,  subsist,  is  solely  the  produce  of  the  winter  and 
spring  rain,  as  must  be  known  to  every  one  who  has  observed 
to  how  small  a  depth  the  summer  showers  penetrate  exposed 
and  hardened  soils.  The  case  is  even  worse  where  there  are 
crops  of  vegetables,  as  they  extract  the  sap  which  is  in  the 
ground,  and  disperse  the  slight  rains  before  they  reach  the 
earth.  I  have  seen  a  iruit-border  so  exhausted  and  parched, 
by  a  crop  of  early  peas  or  cauliflower,  as  to  be  scarcely  capa- 
ble of  supporting  any  thing  before  the  damps  of  autumn  had 
restored  it  to  somewhat  oi  its  proper  tone.  It  is  evident,  that 
whatever  prevents  an  excessive  escape  of  moisture  by  evapo- 
ration, must  prove  very  beneficial." 
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^  In  the  coui*se  of  the  summer,  the  borders  are  frequently 
watered  over  the  dung.  This  is  generally  done  pretty  freely, 
and,  in  very  dry  seasons,  large  quantities  are  applied.  From 
what  I  liave  already  said,  this  will,  perhaps,  be  thouffht  super- 
fluous, as  it  may  seem  that  the  water  will  not  subside  far  into 
the  soil.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  soil  below  the  dung 
is  sofl,  and  comparatively  damp,  and  therefore  does  not  resist 
the  fluid.  But,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  water  does 
not  sink  far  into  the  ground,  the  practice  must  be  beneficial, 
since,  by  this  means,  the  evaporation  is  confined,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  surface  of  the  duns;  whereas,  were  the  dung 
to  become  dry,  it  must  arise  fi*om  the  soil  below. 

**  My  belief  of  the  utility  of  mulching  and  watering,  does  not 
rest  on  theoretical  considerations  merely  :  it  has  been  amply 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  last  season  (1826).  In 
many  gardens,  apricots  were  very  diminutive :  here  we  had 
an  uncommonly  abundant  crop;  and,  notwitlistanding  the 
drought,  the  single  fruit  were,  perhaps,  one  third  larger  than 
those  for  which  I  obtained  the  Society's  medal  in  1825.  I 
found  the  same  treatment  equally  beneficial  when  applied  to 
the  finer  pears,  such  as  the  Brown  Beurr^e,  Gansel's  Bergamotte, 
Crassane,  &c. 

^  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  mildew  on  peach  trees  may  be 
prevented,  or  in  a  great  measure  kept  under,  by  seasonable 
and  copious  waterings,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Harrison,  that  this  disease  is  induced  by  the 
roots  being  in  a  dry  condition,  and  the  juices  consequently 
stagnant,  while  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture.  My  own 
experience  completely  coincides  with  that  of  this  ingenious 
horticulturist.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  be  the  original 
cause  of  mildew,  that  its  ravages  are  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  circumstances  mentioned.  I  do  qot  mean  to  be  under- 
stood to  say  that  waterings,  however  copious,  will  remove  the 
disease  when  fairly  established,  but  unquestionably  they  are  an 
excellent  preventive.  The  best  method  of  applying  water  to 
the  roots  of  peach  as  well  as  other  fruit  trees,  is  over  dung, 
since  the  mulching  prevents  the  water  from  battering  the  soU, 
and  running  off  during  the  operation. 

"  The  practice  of  mulching  and  watering  may  appear  ex- 
pensive and  laborious,  but  it  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
improvement  of  the  fruit.  Watering  is  doubtless  laborious  in 
those  gardens  which  are  not  properly  furnished  with  water- 
pipes.  Being  fortunate  at  Hopetoun  House  garden  in  this 
respect,  I  find  it  an  easy  matter ;  indeed,  a  singleboy  frequently 
performs  the  operation.     As  the  water  is  poured  upon  the 
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mulching,  it  ctti  be  done  at  any  period  of  the  day,  when  it  is 
not  required  for  any  other  purpose." 

16-  Notice  of  some  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  tohich  deserve 
the  Attention  of  Scottish  Cultivators'.  By  Gilbert  Laing  Mea- 
800,  Esq. 

M.  Andr6  Michaux  noted  to  Mr.  Laing  Meason  the  fol- 
lowing trees  and  shrubs,  as  deserving  the  attention  of  gentle- 
men  in  Scotland :  — 

JB^tula  papyricea,  the  paper  or  true  Canadian  Canoe  Birch* 
A  tree  of  rapid  growth,  excellent  timber,  large,  and  highly 
ornamental. 

JFVaxinus  americ^na,  White  American  Ash.  Quicker  in 
ffrowth  than  the  common  ash ;  but  the  young  wood  apt  to  be 
mjured  by  the  winters  in  Scotland. 

/*lnus  laricio,  the  Laricio  or  Corsican  Pine  {Gard,  Mag,, 
vol.  L  p.  79.),  found  also  in  the  Pyrenees.  "  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some tree,  assuming  more  the  haoit  of  a  deciduous  forest  tree 
than  of  the  pine  or  fir  class.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  good, 
and  the  growth  is  quick." 

riex  chin^nsis,  Chinese  Holly.  Of  rapid  growth ;  leaves 
small,  and  without  spines ;  well  adapted  for  division  hedges  in 
flower-gardens. 

Orme  de  Sib^rie,  or  Siberian  Elm.  "  This  is  an  excellent 
fast-growing  tree,  possessing  die  quality  of  toughness  in  a 
degree  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  other  tree  in  Europe ;  at 
least,  from  repeated  trials,  it  has  been  found  in  France  to  be 
one  of  the  toughest  and  most  elastic  of  woods.  I  have  planted 
a  few  specimens,  which  thrive  vigorously  in  a  strong  soU  in 
Forfarshire.  The  tree  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  ii 
quite  distinct  from  the  c71mus  piimila,  which  b  oflen  called 
Siberian  Elm  in  our  nurseries." 

Bourgene  de  Canadie  ?  ^*  An  evergreen  that  has  proved 
itself  in  France  to  form  an  excellent  nedge."  We  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  M.  Soulange-Bodin  for 
the  scientific  names  of  this  shrub  and  the  preceding  tree. 

Jiiglans  &lba  americ^na.  White  American  Walnut  A  fine 
large  tree,  of  much  quicker  growth  than  the  common  walnut. 
*  Tilleul  argents  de  Constantinople,  Silvery  Constantinople 
Lime.  A  fine  tree,  with  deligfatfiiUy  smelling  flowers;  pro- 
bably the  Tilia  arg^ntea  of  Waldstein  and  Kitaibel. 

17.  Notice  of  the  Hardy  Fruits  of  Upper  Canada.    By  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Blair. 

The  apples  in  the  orchards  are  particularlv  fine :  they  are 
all  raised  from  seed ;  and^  though  many  of  the  trees  product 
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fruit  fit  only  for  cider,  yet  these  are  more  valuable  to  the  inha- 
bitants than  the  finer  sorts,  as  they  can  find  a  ready  sale  for 
the  cider,  which  they  could  not  do  for  the  apples,  were  they 
ever  so  finely  flavoured. 

There  are  several  fine  healthy  old  fruit  trees  in  Lower 
Canada ;  and  among  the  apples,  the  Pomme  grise,  Bourassa, 
and  Fameuse,  esteemed  French  varieties. 

*^  I  was  informed  that  the  Island  of  Montreal,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  was  much  famed  for  the  quantity  and  excellent 
quality  of  its  pears ;  but  now  there  are  very  few  of  that  fine 
n*uit  in  the  countrv,  the  old  trees  are  fast  disappearing,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  young  ones  are  in  an  unhealthy  state; 
and  no  person  could  assign  any  cause  for  this  general  decay 
of  their  pear  trees." 

"  Apple  trees  I  have  frequently  seen  in  an  unhealthy  state, 
both  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  they  had 
been  planted  on  land  that  had  been  several  years  cleared,  or 
in  cultivation ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  planted 
on  ground  newly  cleared,  and  amongst  the  stumps  and  roots 
of  forest  trees,  there  they  never  refuse  to  grow,  and  that 
most  luxuriantly;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  become  large 
trees  much  sooner  than  they  would  in  the  same  space  of  time 
in  Scotland.  For  that  reason,  most  of  the  settlers  that  emi- 
grate from  Scotland  to  that  country  are  led  into  an  error: 
they  generally  commence  raising  apple  trees  from  seed,  and 
defer  planting  an  orchard  until  the  stumps  and  roots  of  the 
forest  trees  are  nearly  all  decayed,  and  the  land  frequently 
ploughed ;  whereas,  much  time  could  be  saved  by  planting 
» the  trees  as  soon  as  the  land  is  cleared ;  and  trees  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  moderate  expense  from  small  nurseries,  which  are 
now  pretty  general  in  the  country. 

"  The  jCentish  Cherry  succeeds  better  in  America  than  any 
other,  and  produces  better-flavoured  fruit  than  in  Britain ;  it  is 
chiefly  propagated  from  suckers.  Good  crops  of  Blackhearts, 
Maydukes,  and  other  varieties,  are  produced  in  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  but  the  trees  are  much  injured  by  tlie  intense  heat  of 
the  sun. 

"  Peach  trees  succeed  tolerably  well  in  Lower  Canada  on 
walls,  with  a  little  protection  from  mats  in  winter.  In  Upper 
Canada,  particularly  on  the  Niagara  nver,  they  succeed  very 
well  as  standards.  They  grow  with  great  rapidity,  but  very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  them.  They  are  all  raised  from 
seeds,  and  many  will  produce  blossoms,  if  not  fruit,  the  third 
summer.  A  few  are  large  and  fine-flavoured  fruit,  and  many/ 
tolerable. 
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"  Quinces  on  the  Niagara  river  produce  generally  a  good 
crop.  They  are  certainly  a  finer-flavoured  fruit  than  those 
produced  in  England,  being  free  from  the  disagreeable  smell 
that  the  English  quinces  have,  and  are  esteemed  the  best  fruit 
for  preserving  in  that  country.  The  trees  are  remarkably 
dwarf,  which  I  suspect  is  owing  to  the  method  they  have  in 
propagating  them,  which  is  altogether  from  cuttings,  and  these 
are  generally  branches  of  considerable  size,  and  planted  in  the 
spring/' 

18.  Hints  on  increasing  the  Warmth  of  Garden  fValls,  bt/  painting 
them  Black  ;  'mith  a  Description  of  an  improved  Mode  of  con^ 
structing  Subdivision  Walls  in  Gardens,  Sfc.  By  Mr,  John  Hen- 
derson, Den  Nursery,  Brechin. 

Painting  walls  black  has  been  tried  in  several  places,  and  the 
result  has  been  better  leaves,  larger  and  more  numerous  fruit, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  larvse  of  insects  on  the  wall,  A 
cheap  way  of  blackening  a  wall  is  first  to  paint  it  with  boiling 
coal  tar,  and,  when  that  is  thoroughly  dry,  to  paint  over  again 
with  black  oil  paint:  this  would  produce  a  jet  black. 

Old  ragged  walls  may  be  improved  by  plastering  them 
over,  and  attaching  to  them  a  wire  trellis.  *f  This  is  by  no 
means  a  costly  expedient;  and  on  an  old  wall  I  lately  had  the 
operation  performed  as  follows :  —  Before  the  plaster  was  put 
on,  af  number  of  nails  were  driven  into  the  wall,  about  3  ft. 
apart,  in  horizontal  lines,  which  lines  were  about  9  in,  asunder. 
After  the  plaster  was  dry,  a  wire  of  a  proper  thickness  was 
fastened  to  the  first  nail,  and  from  it  drawn  very  tightly  and 
twisted  round  the  second,  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest.  The 
nails  were  then  driven  home,  and  the  trellis  was  perfectly 
firm." 

The  coping  of  walls  need  not  project  more  than  an  inch  or 
two:  any  shelter  which  the  tree  might  require  when  in  bloom 
can  be  supplied  by  movable  coping  boards,  or  netting  or 
canvass  placed  against  the  wall. 

Subdivision  walls  in  gardens  might  be  constructed  of  lath 
and  plaster,  and  stand  at  an  angle  of  SS^^j  sloping  to  the  sun 
like  the  roof  of  a  house.  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  in  the  practice 
of  training  fruit  trees  on  a  sloping  bank  of  earth,  frfmtihg  the 
sun,  and  found  them  ripen  ten  days  earlier  than  against  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  the  same  aspect.  Such  walls  require  to  be 
sheltered  with  thin  canvass  both  day  and  night  till  the  fruit  is 
set';  ^*  for  it  is  probable  that  the  position  of  mis  wall  may  be  as 
cold  at  night  as  that  of  a  standard  tree :  but  this  can  never 
detract  from  its  claims,  since  it  is  not  so  much  the  shelter  of  a 
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wall,  as  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  it,  which  brings 
fruit  to  perfection.  These  walls  miffht  be  erected  in  gardens 
in  many  difierent  ways :  they  would  look  very  well  in  front  of 
a  hedge,  and  the  space  underneath  might  be  used  as  a  mush* 
room  house,  a  tool  shed,  or  a  storehouse  for  culinary  roots 
during  winter.  Banks  of  earth  might  even  be  thrown  up^ 
and,  after  being  paved  with  stone,  and  plastered,  might  be 
used  as  inclined  walls.  Steep  terrace  banks  might  also  answer 
the  same  purpose." 

In  training  fruit  trees  it  should  be  a  principal  object  to  im- 
prove their  cumate ;  but  the  mode  of  training  and  pruning  too 
generally  in  use  at  present  is,  in  this  respect,  very  defective. 
<*  By  a  constant  cutting  off  of  breast  wood,  especially  in  pear 
trees  and  the  finer  sorts  of  apples,  and  of  course  a  continual 
provoking  of  the  tree  to  push  out  more,  the  spurs  become 
soon  of  an  gnormous  lengdi,  and  consequently  the  fruit  they 
produce  must  hang  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wall. 
Now,  it  can  be  proved,  by  applying  a  thermometer,  that,  at 
the  distance  of  several  inches  from  the  wall,  the  air  is  not 
hotter  than  the  general  air  of  the  garden ;  and  hence  the  evil 
of  which  I  complain.  It  is  not,  indeed,  uncommon  to  see  the 
spurs  of  an  old  tree  standing  out  like  the  teeth  of  a  rake,  or 
the  bristled  face  of  a  cut  h^ge :  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  fruit  of  such  trees  should  be  always  small,  and  never 
well  flavoured." 

Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  in  the  training  of 
wall  fruit  trees  than  nailing  their  spurs  close  to  the  walL 
**  In  my  opinion,  it  is  owing  neither  to  age,  nor  deficiency  of 
soil,  that  many  trees  bear  such  small  trifling  finit,  but  to  ma 
injudicious  mode  of  training  and  pruning ;  and,  instead  of 
complaining  that  the  spurs  of  a  tree  are  too  old,  I  would  con* 
sider  it  ratber  an  advantage  to  have  old  spurs,  since  the  fruit 
of  old  trees,  and  of  old  wood,  is  sooner  xipe,  and  much  higher 
flavoured  than  that  of  voungcmes,  provided  always  that  it  can 
be  made  to  grow  equally  near  the  walls. 

^  In  order  to  prevent  young  trees  from  running  into  a  num- 
ber of  rough  unmanageable  spurs,  the  leading  branches  should 
never  be  laid  in  closer  than  from  one  to  two  feet  apart,  and 
then  die  intermediate  spaces  mav  be  filled  with  bearing  spurst 
which,  I  once  more  repeat,  ought  to  be  always  closely  nailed 
to  the  wall." 

in  a  PS.,  dated  a  year  afterwards,  Mr.  HenderscKi  in- 
forms us  that  he  finds  the  difierenoe  of  temperature  between  a 
shaping  and  perpendicular  wall  to  be  generally  about  20^. 
Such  walls  might  be  franfeed  of  timbear,  plastered  with  Braian 
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cement)  and  tarred  and  painted.  If  vines  were  planted  in 
boxes  or  confined  beds^  in  the  manner  suggested  by  our  cor- 
respondent F.  N.  B.  (p.  14p5«)»  we  have  very  little  doubt  that, 
with  a  litde  protection  by  canvass  or  woollen  netting  in  sprine 
and  autumn,  they  would  ripen  their  fruit  even  in  Scotland 
For  the  above  excellent  communication,  the  Caledonian  Society 
voted  Mn  Henderson  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
medal  for  1826. 


Art*  U.  Verhandlunsen  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Garten" 
baues  in  den  Koniglich  Preussischen  Staaten,  TramacHons  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Gardening  in  the  Royal  Prus^' 
Stan  States.  Part  IL  completing  Vol.  L  Berlin.  4to.  18^. 
7  plates. 

(Continued  from  p.  66.) 

46.  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Cactus  specious,  dj  Mr.  Coun- 
sellor Fleischinger,  of  Berlin ;  with  tne  Opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

M.  FLEiscHiNOERhad  kept  this  plant  for  years  in  a  hot-house 
without  being  able  to  throw  it  into  bloom,  till  at  last  he  placed 
it  in  the  open  air  during  summer,  when  it  made  shorter  but 
much  stronger  shoots  than  it  had  ever  made  in  the  hot^house ; 
and  in  a  year  and  ten  weeks  after  he  commenced  this  treat- 
ment, be  had  several  strong  flowers.  He  began  this  practice 
in  1815,  and  continued  it  widi  success  till  1828,  the  date  of 
his  paper. 

4>7'  Some  Remarks  on  the  Govs  arising  by  the  Death  or  stinted 
Grffooth  of  some  Species^  Trees  in  the  LeafAJiood  Plantations  of 
the  Natural  Garden  at  Berlin.  By  the  Grand-Ducal  Head-Gar- 
dener, M.  Bosse,  of  Oldenburg ;  with  the  Opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  natural  jgarden  alluded  to  is  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out 
in  the  modem  English  style  of  landscape-gardening ;  and  leaf- 
woods  {lavbholzen)  include  both  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  with  broad  leaves,  in  contradistinction  to  needle-leaved 
woods  (nadelkolzen)f  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  pine 
and  fir  tribe.  Mr.  Bosse  states  that  gaps  amcng  bushes  are 
not  readily  filled  up  by  inserting  new  plants,  however  large, 
and  that  a  much  better  mode  is  to  lay  down  the  branches  of 
the  adjoining  bushes  on  all  sides,  or  of  such  as  are  strongest, 
or  are  preferable  in  point  of  beauty  or  utility.  In  cases  where 
the  adjoining  plants  do  not  root  reieidily  firom  layers,  or  do  not 
grow  freely,  the  introduction  of  new  plants  must  be  resorted  to ; 
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and  for  this  purpose  he  recommends  such  trees  as  grow  rapidly 
on  an  indifferent  soil,  enumerating  ^Inus  incana,  5alix  ^aph* 
noides,  and  some  other  5£lices,  Cdrpinus  ^6tulus»  3f6spilus 
Oxyao&ntha,  Spiraea  opulifolia,  Prunus  i^us,  i!/ipp6phae 
rhamnoides,  rib6rnum  O'pulus,  Comus  &lba,  Lonicera  Xyl6s«- 
teum,  iZiibus  odoratus,  A  cer  riibrum,  Pse^do-Platanus,  and 
camp&tre,  B^tula  &lba  and  nigra,  I/lmus  americana,  and  Ro- 
binia  Pseiid-^c^cia. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  gaps,  and  also  to 
bring  forth  fine  masses  of  foliage,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
placing  together  sorts  of  trees  or  shrubs  very  much  contrasted 
.in  form  and  modes  of  growth,  thereby  producing  an  unnatural 
diversity.  Many  gardeners  anxiously  endeavour  so  to  inter- 
mix the  German  and  North  American  trees,  that  no  two  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  sort  may  stand  together.  Such  planters 
have  not  the  future,  but  only  the  present,  before  their  eyes : 
they  do  not  Reflect  that  such  a  party-coloured  mixture  can 
never  produce  a  picturesque  effect,  and  that  nature,  when  un- 
touches! by  the  hand  of  art,  always  places  together,  in  ever- 
varying  numbers,  forms  and  kinds  suited  to  the  inclination  of 
the  surface  and  the  qualities  of  the  soiL 

48.  Culture  and  Use  of  the  Tetragbnia  exp6nsa,  or  New  Zealand 
Spinach.  By  M.  Otto,  Director, of  the  Gardener's  School,  and 
Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Sow  the  seeds  in  a  hot^bed,  and  plant  them  out  in  mild 
weather;  gather  and  dress  as  common  spinach. 

49.  Extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  at  their  Meeting 

held  on  September  7.  1823. 
The  Countess  of  Reden,  of  Buchwald,  in  Silesia,  has  sent 
fitly  copies   of  M.  Thouin's  pamphlet.  On  Laj^ing  out  and 
Managing  Nurseries  of  Fruit  Treesy  which  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society  at  about  Sd.  each. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardefting^  AericuUure^  Botany ^ 
Rural  Architecture^  SfC.^  published  since  October  last,  xvith  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Britain. 

Curtiis  Botanical  Magazine^  or  Ftower-Garden  displayed:  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.    In  Svo  Numbers.  Sf.  ed,  coloured ;  3s.  plain. 

No.  XL  for  November,  conUuns 
2777  to  278.7.  —  Barbac^ia  (M.  de  Barbacen,  a  govern,  in  Brazil)  purpA- 
reus ;  6  and  1,  and  Haemoddre®.    A  very  rare  plant  with  carex-like  leaves 
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and  lively  purple  flowen,  which  promues  **  to  be  a  most  valuable  and  inte-. 
resting  addition  to  our  stoves."  Twelve  species  of  Barbac^nia  are  known  to 
MM.  Spix  and  Martius ;  the  present  one  differs  from  any  of  these,  and  is 
believea  to  be  the  first  that  has  been  cultivated.  "  The  seeds  were  gathered 
from  a  bundle  of  Brazilian  moss,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  of 
Spoffbrth ;  and  some  young  plants  being  sent  to  Lord  Milton's  collection 
at  Wentworth  House,  the^  were  there  brought  to  flower  under  Mr. 
Cooper's  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  li.  p.  420.)  judicious  management,  when  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  month  of  August, 
1887/' — Heliinthuspub&cens.  A  perennial  sunflower  from  Illinois,  perfecdv 
hardy,  growing  8  ft.  nigh,  and  deserving  a  place  in  every  shrubberv.  —  Tru 
folium  alp^stre.  —  Omaldnthus  (homaios,  smooth,  anihos,  flower) ;  Monoe^cia 
Monad^lphia,  and  Euphorbidce€B.  A  smooth  shrub,  with  rhombeo-ovate 
acuminate  leaves.  From  New  Holland,  to  Dr.  Graham,  in  1824.  Kept  in 
the  stove  at  Edinburgh,  but  probably  fit  for  the  green-house  or  cold-pit.  — 
C/xalis  bipunctiita.  *'  Perhaps  only  a  luxuriant  state  of  CXxalis  violkcea."-^ 
Cer&stium  Biebersteintt,  Bieberstein's  Mouse-ear  Chickweed.  From  the 
Taurian  Alps.  —  /b^ris  Tenoreano,  Tenore's  Candy-tuft.  From  theNeapo- 
litan  territory ;  and  "  an  equally  desirable  plant  for  the  garden,  and  espe- 
cially for  rockwork,  with  the  /.  nkna." 

No,  XIL  far  December,  contains 
2784  to  2790.  —  Camellia  reticulata.  Quarto  size.  —  Nicottona  nocti- 
flora.  Night-flowering*  Tobacco.  An  annual  from  the  Andes,  with  purple 
and  white  flowers  of  a  powerful  fraerance.  —  5is3nrlnchium  chil^nse.— 
JIf&lva  obtusif61ia.' — Ibhrh  nkna.  —  Maxillkria  racemdsa;  Orchldes, — 
Trifolium  olfmpicum.  As  inadvertent  omissions  in  this  Number,  the 
duration  of  Trifolium,  propagation  and  culture  of  most  of  the  species,  and 
die  natural  order  of  ^isyrlnchium  and  Jlfdlva,  are  omitted,  while  to  Ca- 
m€\ia,  and  all  the  others,  the  natural  order  is  given.  We  notice  these 
omissions,  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  ^ve  offence,  for  no  man  values 
Dr.  Hooker  more  highly  than  we  do,  but  sunply  in  confirmation  of  what 
we  have  stated  in  a  subsequent  pa^e.  (p.  927.)  This  number  completes 
vol.  L  of  the  new  series,  and  u  dedicated  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  Robert  Bar- 
clay, Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  under  whose  auspices  the  first  series  of  the  Bota^ 
meal  Masasdne  was  begun,  forty  years  ago,  by  itsoriginal  projector  and  editor, 
Mr.  Willmm  Curti?. 

Edwardii  Botanical  Register.  Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.   In  8vo 
Numbers.  4«.  coloured. 

No.  CLIII.  for  November,  contains 
1 103  to  1 109.  -—  Jacardnda  tomentdsa;  14  and  2,  and  BignonuienF.  A 
handsome  half-deciduous  shrub,  hitherto  kept  in  the  stove,  but  probably 
harck  enough  for  the  conservatory,  with  purple  flowers  in  June. — Malacho- 
d^mtotkijnalakos,  soft,  dendron,  tree ;  leaves)  ovktum. — Rdsa  B&nkske  liktea. 
Lady  Banks's  Yellow  Rose,  the  Wong-mo-ne-bc'Vong  of  the  Chinese.  From 
Canton,  by  the  Horticultural  Society's  collector,  Mr.  John  Damper  Parks^ 
ID  1825.  More  prolific  in  flowers  than  the  white  variety,  though  less 
fragrant ;  rather  more  hardy ;  leaves  of  a  deeper  and  richer  green ;  flowers 
fVeely  against  a  wall.  **  Stnkes  readily  from  cuttinss,  and  will  probably 
prove  a  good  stock  for  budding  other  roses  upon.**  Altogether  a  most 
desunble  shrub.  —  7*uSpa  montkna.  A  crimson  tulip  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Persia,  said  to  be  distinct  from  any  species  previously  described. — 
Collinsta  grandifl^(^.  lio.  facing  p.322.),-  14  and  2,  and  Scrophularine. 
From'.the  dry  banks  of  the  Colombia  river,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society's  collector.  **  One  of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  annuals  with 
which  we  are  acquainted^  covering  the  ground  with  a  carpe^  as  it  were,  of 
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blue^  and  purple,  and  white,  daring  the  montfat  of  Juue  and  Jul^.'^  •—  Ma«- 
r^idia  Barclatdna;  14  and  3,  and  Scrophularineas.  A  beautiful  climber 
from  Mexico  to  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  m  whose  garden  it  attained  the 
height  of  6  ft.  on  some  pea^ticks  in  the  open  lx>rder,  flowering  from 
July  until  it  was  destroyed  by  frost.  —  Irupinus  bicolor.  A  pretty  annual, 
not  exceeding  a  foot  in  height.  From  the  interior  of  the  country,  about 
the  Colombia  river,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  indefatigable  and  singularly  tuo- 
cessful  collector  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

No,  CLIV.  for  December,  contmtu 
lllOto  1116.  —  Gesn^ria  Douglksti.  An  elegant  deciduous  herbaceous 
plant  from  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1824.  Its  flowers  are  brick-coloured,  with 
Drown  spots ;  thcr^  appear  in  abundance  for  about  two  months,  and  the 
plant  afterwards  cues  down  to  the  root.  '*  It  requires  the  heat  of  the  stove, 
and  is  propagated  with  great  difficulty  b^  its  leaves.  It  was  named,  in  a 
paper  |read  before  the  Horticultural  Society  in  October,  1836,  and  subse- 
auently  published  in  the  TVa/uaclions  of  that  body,  in  honour  of  its  inde- 
radgabie  and  intelligent  discoverer,  to  whose  sinj^le  eflbrts  in  examining  the 
rich  v^etation  of  the  countries  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Colombia, 
amidst  difficulties  and  dansers  that  would  have  appalled  a  less  ardent  mind, 
our  gardens  are  indebted  for  an  immense  store  of  new  and  beautiful  hardy 

Slants.''  — Cyan^lla  odoratUsima;  ilsphodel^.    A  Cape  bulb,  with  pink 
owers  in  July  and  August,  and  of  the  usual  culture.  —  Sinningia  guttle; 
Gesneri^<r*    A  herbaceous  thick-«temmed  plant  from  Brazil,  with  white 
flowers,  spotted  with  red,  appearing  nearly  all  the  summer.    Damp  stove; 
decayed  vegetable  earth ;   division  of  the  roots.  —  Brachyst^lma  ^uitiK 
latum;  ilsclepia^^.     A  tuberous-rooted.  fleshy-stalked  plant,  with  sugu- 
lar-looking  purplish  flowers  in  June  and  July.     Hot  and  dry  stove ;  old 
rubbish ;  and  kept  free  from  damp  when  not  in  a  growing  state.  —  Goto* 
ne4ster  microphylla.     A  beautiful  evergreen  prostrate  shrub,  about  a  foot 
h^h,  from  Nepal,  ^  clothed  with  a  de^  glossy  foliage,  which  no  cold 
wul  impair,  and  when  in  blossom,  in  June,  strewed  with  snow-white 
flowers,  which,  reposing  on  a  rich  couch  of  green,  have  so  brilliant  an 
appearance,  that  a  poet  would  compare  them  to  diamonds  lying  on  a  bed 
of  emeialds.    It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  peculiar  flavour  which,  in 
Drup^ceae,  is  attributed  to  tne  presence  of  prussic  add,  is  so  strong  in  tbas- 
plant,'that,  before  flowering,  it  would  be  taken  for  a  PrC^nus ;  a  remarkable 
fact  in  a  tribe  of  plants  which  are  reputed  to  possess,  exclusively,  nialic„ 
instead  of  prussic   acid."  ->  ilckcia  impr^sa.  —  Conv61volus  dbiv^fus. 
Stove ;  cuttings.    "  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  convolvulus  tribe.** 
According  to  our  ideas  of  what  a  botanical  periodical  ought  to  be,  this 
number  of  the  Botanical  Beg^ter  is  more  perfect  than  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  Botanical  Magaane;  but  still  we  should  greatly  prefer,  in  both 
works,  a  regular  set  of  heads,  each  commendng  a  paragrapn,  and,  as  sub* 
se^uently  suggested  (p.  537.),  each  head  introduced,  whether  there  was  jusy 
thing  to  say  under  it  or  noL  These  heads  might  be :  1 .  Systematic  name  aod 
authority.  3.  English  name.  J.  Synonyms,  nrstemadc  and  English,  with  the 
French  and  German  names,  or  the  name  of  the  plant  in  its  native  countiy^ 
if  known.    4.  Specific  character.    5.  Habit ;  as  whether  tree,  shnib^  herb^ 
twiner,  trailer,  annual.  Sec,  Sec,    6.  Native  country^  year  of  introduction, 
and  habitation  in  a  natural  state.   7.  Habitation  in  the  garden.    8.  Height. 
9.  Time   of  flowering.      10.  Colour  of  the   flower.     11.  Propagation. 
18.  Soil  and  culture.    15.  Popular  character  and  mbcdlaneous  infomk- 
atioo.    We  do  not  give  these  heads  as  the  best,  but  merely  throw  tbem 
oat  as  explanatory  of  our  meaning  for  others  to  improve  on.    No  man  it 
more  fit  than  Mr.  Lindley  to  make  the  Botamoal  Beguier  what  it  oogfat 
to  be. 
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BoUauMCMnet.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In4toand8ToPkrt8.5«.  &ndSj.6<f. 
Part  CXXVIL  for  November^  contains 
1261  to  1270.  —  CVatae^gus  spathulkta.  A  thorn  from  North  America. 
It  is  surprising  that  this  genus  is  so  little  cultivated  in  shrubberies.  Messrs. 
Loddiges  have  upwards  of  sixty  species  and  varieties  in  their  arboretum, 
all  of  which  are  beautiful,  and  so  obviously  of  the  thorn  kind,  that  the 
most  superficial  observer  would  never  mistaKe  them  for  any'other  tree.  An 
acre  laiu  out  as  a  thornery  would  form  an  interesting  episode  to  the  general 
acenery  of  a  pleasure-ground.  —  Uvularia  sesstlifolia.  —  Pseonia  mdllis.  — 
Chionanthus  virglnica.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  are  two  years  before  they 
vegetate.  —  Mesembryanthemum  incurvum.  —  Pancrktium  Amdncaet.  — 
Campdnula  /inif5Iia.  —  5pirse^a  b^la.  A  beautiful  hardy  shrub  from  Ne- 
pal m  1821,  with  pink  flowers  in  May.  —  Mustts'nda  glabra.  —  Erics, 
erioc^hala  {erion^  wool,  kephalc,  head ;  spike  of  flowers). 

Part  CX XVIII.  for  December y  conttutu 
1271  to  1280.— 5pirse^a  triloblta.  A  beautiful  hardy  shrub  from  Si- 
beria, in  1821.  —  Alstroem^ria  Hook^ri.  **  We  feel  much  pleasure  in  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Sweet  in  givingthis  plant  a  specific  name;  forwno  has  merited 
so  much  from  botanists  as  Dr.  Hooker,  by  the  number,  elegance,  and  accu- 
racy of-  his  works."  —  Ar^tia  pulx§scens.  A  minute  and  ver^  pretty  plant, 
lately  from  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  rarely  more  than  1  in.  high,  with 
white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  —  ^rlca  Plukenetia?ia.  --  Camellia  toidti" 
4711a.  **  The  Chinese  are  said  to  mix  the  flowers  with  their  tea,  to  increase 
ita  fn^grance ;  but  in  a  fresh  state  they  are  quite  scentless.*'  —  Epid^ndrum 
ellfpticum.  -—  Dillwynia  ericifolia.  —  Jstrigalus  arist^tus.  —  Mesembryan- 
themum Ikcerum.  —  iS'sculus  fl^va.    A  very  ornamental  tree. 

Flora  Auiiraldtica.    By  Robert  Sweet,  FXiS.  &c.   Monthly.  5f.  coloured ; 

2f.  plfun. 

Ko.  VI.  for  November^  contamt 

SI  to  34.^Eud^mia  {euy  well,  detme,  a  bundle;  the  stamens^;  ilfyr- 
tkceae  Jliyrt^.  A  handsome,  upright,  evergreen  shrub,  with  oeautiiui 
bluish- white  leaves  with  red  edges ;  of  the  usual  culture,  and  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  open  air  in  our  milder  counties. — Dry4ndra  nervosa;  Protekcese. 
A  handsome,  dwarf,  bushy,  evergreen  shrub,  from  the  south  coast  of  New 
Holland  to  the  Clapton  nursery,  by  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  the  indefatigable 
collector  of  Francis  Henchman,  Es^.  F.L.S.  H.S.  The  usual  culture.  — 
Kenn^dta  coccinea.  A  weakly-growing,  but  very  handsome,  scarlet  pea- 
flowered  twiner,  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  sand,  and  likely  to  become 
one  of  our  most  splenoid  green-house  clim&rs. (JSg,  111.  facing  p. 322.)— 
Af^uaa  omithdphora.  An  upright  evergreen  shrub,  resembling  A,  armlkta. 
No,  VILfor  December,  containt 

25  to  28w— Pitt6spomm  (pitUh  resin  or  p\tdi,iporon,  seed)fulvum ;  Good- 
enbyuB,  Dwarf  spreading  ever^;reen,  with  yellow  flowers.  —  Lechenaultia 
formosa.  A  bushy,  little,  heath-like,  sufihitescent  plant,  thickly  clothed  with 
small-  everCTeen  leaves,  and  producing  solitary  flowers  of  a  bright  scarlet 
tinged  with  orange.  —  Hkkea  ^igna;  Protekces.  A  handsome,  upright, 
everereen  shrub,  with  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the 
hawthorn.  ^Eut&xia  (good  order;  leaves)  p6ngens;  Lesuminosae  Papi- 
lionkcea;.  A  small,  evergreen,  heath-like  shrub,  with  long  slender  branches, 
thickly  clothed  with  danc  green  leaves,  the  flowers  and  terminal  spikes  of 
a  brignt  yellow  and  dark  orange.   All  these  plants  are  of  the  usual  culture. 

Geramace€B.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  Monthly.  3t,  each. 
Not.  XCF,  and  XCVLfor  November  and  December,  ctmtain 
377  to  384.  —  Pelargonium  Leghk^k^r,  Mrs.  I^h  Keek's  Stork's-bilL— 
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Pelarg6iiiuin  dilatktuiii,  campylos^palon  (kampylot,  cuired,  sep&lt  calyx  ]ad\ 
CharIwo6dtt,  exonnktum,  cartilagineunoi  ciispum,  and  Bardaydmim. 

Tke  Britiih  FUnver-Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.LJ3.  &c.  In  8ro  Numbers. 
Monthly.  5f .  each. 

No.  LVJI.for  November^  contamt 
225  to  988.— Ampher^is  (amphij  on  all  sides,  erepho,  to  cover)  inter- 
media ;  Compdsits  Oarduaceee  Vtmoniacea,  A  half-hardy  annual  from 
Brazil,  with  globular  tufts  of  purple  flowers  in  autumn.  Stove  through  the 
winter,  and  cuttings  in  spring.  —  ilrgemone  grandiflora.  An  annual,  **  a 
grand  plant "  from  Mexico  to  "  the  superb  cdlecdon  of  R.  Barclay,  Esq./' 
with  laiige  white  flowers,  from  July  to  the  middle  of  October.  —  Carag^na 
frat&cens;  Legumindsae  Papilionkcese  Ldtesd  GaUgetd.  (^.112.)  A 
handsome  bushy  shrub,  with  yellow  flowers  in  May;  cultivated  since  1752, 
but  "  still  continues  scarce,  as  do  the  other  species  of  this  genus,  owing, 
principallv,  to  their  being  so  little  known ;  the  generality  of  gardeners  not 
being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  plants,  particularly  hardy  shrubs,  to  be 
enabled  to  select  a  pleasing  variety,  but  fill  their  shrubberies  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  common  things,  of  very  few  sorts,  many  of  which  are  altogether  use- 
less, instead  of  selecting  a  pleasing  variety,  which  would  scarcely  cost  more, 
and  would  require  no  more  care  or  trouble  in  cultivation."  —  AlstnBm^ria 
hirt^lla;  AmwryWideic.  A  handsome  half-hardv  perennial,  with  tuberoua 
roots  resembling  potatoes,  from  Mexico,  raised  by  Mr.  Sweet,  from  seeds 
dven  him  by  Mrs.  Manners  Sutton,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  lad^. 
ureen,  red,  and  yellow  flowers,  from  August  to  October.    (See  p.  298.) 

No,  LV II I.  for  December y  contams 
329  to  252.  —  Gastroc4rpha  (gaiter,  a  belly,  karphot,  chafl*;  receptacle) 
runcin^ta ;  Compdsitae  Labiatifl6ras.  A  handsome  strong-growing  annual, 
with  white  flowers,  from  Chile.  —  Cheldne  r6sea ;  Scrophularineae.  Two 
feet  high,  and  very  beautiful.  — Salpigl^ssis  straminea ;  &>l^nese.  Nearly 
allied  to  PetilUiMi,'  and  of  easy  culture.  —  Phl6x  refl^ca;  Poiemonikcese. 
Dark  lake  (inclining  to  purple)  flowers,  and  very  handsome. 

Cktinltt.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  In  8vo,  every  alternate  Month.  5t. 

No,  XV,  for  November,  containt 
57  to  60.  —  Hudsdnta  tomentdsa.  A  short,. densely  tufted,  suffruticose 
plant,  about  a  span  high,  from  New  Jersey,  where  it  erows  in  white  sand, 
with  .a  small  mixture  of  decayed  vegetable  soil.  —  Henlmthemum  Ayssopi- 
f  61ium.  One  of  the  strongest-growing  species  of  true  helianthemum.  — 
<7istus  florentlnus.  Shrubby,  white  flowers;  half  hardy,  and  cuttings. — 
Helianthemum  <erpyllif61ium.  Yellow  flowers.  Found  wild  in  Somerset- 
shire. Cuttings  and  light  sandy  soil. 

The  Botamc  Garden,  By  B.  Maund.  In  small  4 to.  Large,  U .  6d, ;  small.  If. 

No9,  XXXV,  and  XXXVI,  for  November  and  December,  contoan 
Di&nthus  Caryoph^Uus,  Claytonia  virginica,  Xr4thyrus  tuberdsus,  Mo- 
D&rda  didyma,  Scutellaria  Column^?,  Di&nthus  deitoides.  Chrysanthemum 
coron^um. 

7%e  FtoriiCt  Gtdde  and  CtdHwUor*t  Directory,  &c.  By  Robert  Sweet,  FX.S. 
&c.    In  Monthly  Numbers.  3t.  coloured ;  2t,  plain. 

Noi,  V,  and  VI,  for  November  and  December^  contain 
17  to  24.  —  Styles*8  Hero  Pink,  Burns  the  Poet's  Raftunculus,  Don  Mi- 
el  Tulip  {Jig,  US,),  Franklin's  Queen  of  Hearts  Carnation  {Jig.  114.), 
all's  Tarrara,  and  Hedge's  Britannia  Auricub,  Princess  Charlotte's  Ceno- 
taph Tulip,  and  Nomia's  Ranunculus* 


ff; 
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Medical  Botanv,  ^c.    By  John  Stevenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Mons 
Churchill  Esq.,  Surgeon.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  3t.  6d, 

Ko,  XL  for  November  t  contain* 

41  to  44. — ^^HJkmaliisLikpulus,  the  Hop,  the  tincture  of  which  ^frequently 
induces  sleep^  and  ({uiets  nervous  irritation,  without  causing  costiveness,  or 
impairing,  hke  opium,  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  merely  increasing 
primary  disease.''  —  jSin^is  4lba  and  nigra.  "  Aft  substitutes  for  either  the 
olack  or  common  mustard,  most  of  the  Cruciferee  may  be  used,  especially 
the  jS^kpis  arv^nsis,  iliy^um  sativum,  ^isj'mbrium  officinkle,  the  £r^8i- 
mum,  2/epidJium,  Turritis,  j^r^ssica,  iSlnkpis  orientklis,  chin^psis,  and  5ras- 
sickta.  The  latter  is  commonly  cultivated  in  China.  The  Mphanus  Ra- 
phanistrum,  or  wild  radish,  is  said  to  be  so  complete  a  substitute,  that  the 
seeds  are  often  separated  in  the  process  of  cleaning  grain  by  farmers,  and 
sold  to  the  mustard  or  oil-millers,  who  dispose  of  it  as  Durham  mustard." 
It  may  be  useful  in  country  places,  where  medicines  are  not  at  hand,  to 
know  that  a  large  tea-spoontul  of  the  powder  of  mustard  seed,  mixed  in 
water,  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  vomiting.  In  cases  of  indigestion  and 
habitual  costiveness,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  whole  seed,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  has  been  found  to  restore  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the  regular 
performance  of  their  functions ;  but  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  mus- 
tard has  lately  been  lauded  for  this  purpose,  has  led  to  the  abuse  of  a  useful 
remedy,  and  injured  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  ''Whitehead's 
*  Essence  of  Mustard '  consbts  of  oil  of  turpentine',  camphor,  and  spirits  of 
rosemanr,  to  which  is  added  a  ^tle  flour  of  mustafd.  His  '  Essence,  of 
Mustard  Pills'  are  Balsam  of  Tolu,  with  resin  1" 

ilm^gdalus  commi^aisi  the  Sweet  and  Bitter  Almond.  A  native  of  Chfna 
and  most  parts  of  Asia  and  Barbary.^  The  sweet  is  much  cuhivatsd  in  the 
south  of  France,  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit  The  fhslt  of  the  bitter  variety  is 
imported  chiefly  from  Mogadore.  Given  in  substante,  it  is.eiLceedbgly 
poisonous,  producing  vertigo,  head-ache,  &c.,  like  kuirel  water.  The  kernel 
of  the  sweet  almond  contams  a  large  proportion  of  .oil,  which  is  morepore 
and  less  rancid  than  olive  oil.  Hence  iu  use  in  perfumery :  Macasqar  pil 
being  merely  oil  of  almonds,  coloured  jred  with  alkanet  root ;  and  Russia 
imI  being  the  same  thins,  rendered  milky  by  a  small,  quantity  of  ammonia  dC  /* 
potash,  and  scented  with  oil  of  roses.  Hence,  also,  the  use  of  this  oil,  or  that' 
of  lavender,  by  draughtsmen,  in  tracing  drawings  on  common  letter-paa)er. 
The  oil  renders  the  paper  quite  transparent ;  pnd,  after  the  tracing  is  taken,  i  ^ 
it  may  be  completely  evaporated  \x^  holding  the  papec  a  minute  ox  two 
before  a  fire«  The  expressed  oil  of  bitter  almonds  does  not  differ  from  that 
afforded  by  the  sweet.  The  poisonous  quality  of  bitter  almonds  is  owing  to 
th^  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  prussic  add."  The  nostrums 
for  eruptions  and  cutaneous  diseases,  sold  under  the  title  of  Gowhmd's 
Lotion,  Milk  of  Roses,  Caledonian  Cream,  Kalydor,  &c.,  consbt  merely  of 
a  solution  of  the  oxvmuriate  of  mercury  in  almond  emulsion,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  sugar  of  lead,  or  white  oxide  of  bismuth.  They  are  thus 
possessed  of  certain  stimulant  and  repellent  properties;  and,  though  blunted 
m  part  by  the  medium  in  which  they  are  involved,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
actiye.on  the  skin,  and  consequently  injurious." 

C&fMicum  ijhapto^  to  bite ;  pungency  of  fruit)  &nnuum,  Ajinual  Capsicum^ 
or  Guinea  Pepper.  A  powerful  stimulant;  most  advantageously  given  in 
atonic  gout,  in  palsy,  dropsy,  and  in  the  debilitated  stages  of  fever.  **  All  the 
species  of  Capsicum  yiela  a  spice  of  the  most  pungent  ouality ;  but  the  well- 
known  condiment  sold  under  the  name  of  Cayenne  Pepper,  is  prepared 
from  the  fruit  of  the  Capsicum  bacditum,  or  Bird  Pepper,  which  is  a  shrubby 
phmt,  of  bumble  growth,  not  unlike  the  present  species,  but  producing 
small  ovate  berries.    These  are  gathered  wnen  ripe,  are  dried  in  the  suo, 
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pounded,  and  mixed  with  salt.  The  composition  is  then  put  into  stopped 
bottles,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  *  Cayan  Butter,*  A  mix- 
ture of  sliced  cucumbers,  eschalots,  or  onions,  cut  very  small,  a  little  lime 
juice  or  Madeira  wine,  with  a  few  pods  of  bird  pepper,  well  mashed  and 
mixed  with  the  liquor,  seldom  Ms  to  excite  tne  most  languid  appetite. 
In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  called  a  man'-dram,  A  useful  and  elegant  con- 
diment is  made,  by  dissolving  common  salt  in  a  strong  infusion  of  capsicum, 
previously  strainec!,  and  afterwards  allowing  it  to  crystallise.'* 

No,  XII,  for  December^  cordaxnt 
il/dntha  viridis,  Pul^um,  and  /^perita,  used  for  distilling  p^pennint 
and  pennyroyal  water.  —  Conv61vulus  jtddpa,  the  root  of  which  furnishes 
the  well-known  Jalap.  —  Siyrsx  officintlle,  which  produces  the  fragrant 
balsam  called  Storax ;  and  Polygonum  bist6rta,  the  root  of  which  is  a 
powerful  astringent,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  fevers. — ^The  figures  in  this, 
as  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  Medical  Botany,  are  beautifully  coloured, 
and,  if  equalled,  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  botanical  periodical  of 
the  day. 

FroU,  John,  Esq.  F.A.S.  F.L.S.  F.HJS.  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Sodety  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  Director  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  of  London,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Baltimore,  and  Lecturer  on  Botany 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital :  An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Medico-Bo- 
tanical Society  of  London,  at  the  commencement  of  their  Eighth  Session^ 
Friday,  12th October,  1837.    London.  4to,  pp.27. 
This  Society,  which  has  now  existed  seven  ^ears,  and  contains  among  its 
officers  some  names  of  the  highest  respectability,  was  "  instituted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  study  of  botany  by  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession."    Botany,  as  a  branch  of  science,  Mr.  Frost 
considers  as  having  claims  of  the  first  importance  on  the  attention  of  medical 
men.    The  object  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  therefore,  is  to  show 
that  the  medical  student  ought  to  study  plants  scientifically ;  that  the  uses 
and  effects  of  plants  are  imperfectly  known,  and  that  this  defect  ought  to 
be  remedied.    A  farther  object  is  to  promulgate  such  discoveries  as  are, 
firom  time  to  time,  made  with  regard  to  the  application  of  plants  to  the 
curing  of  diseases. 

It  is  certain  that  medical  men,  in  general,  know  very  little  of  botany ; 
and,  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Frost,  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  at  once  an  eminent 
suigeon  and  able  philosopher,  given  as  a  note  to  the  Oration,  it  would 
appear  that  a  knowledge  oi  that  science  was  calculated  to  render  the  study  of 
medicine  essential  services.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  is  "  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  comprises  remedies  for  all  our  bodily  disorders, 
short  of  those  necessarily  incurable  alterations  of  structure  in  vital  parts, 
which  forbid  all  rational  hope.  Vegetable  drugs  possess  the  remarkable 
and,  perhaps,  the  exclusive  power  of  acting  directly  upon  the  brain  and 
nerves :  and,  hence,  it  is  probable  that  specific  remedies  for  Tetanus,  or 
even  for  Hydrophobia,  may  be  yet  concealed  in  plants ;  and,  although  thdr 
ultimate  discovery  may  be  accidental,  the  lately  published  Materia  Medica, 
by  Dr.  Ainslie,  brings  to  our  view  so  much  extensive  research  and  varied 
learning,  that  we  need  not  despair  of  success  from  professional  enquiries.** 
Mr.  Frost  deserves  praise  for  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  medical 
botany ;  but,  as  he  is  a  friend  of  ours,  we  shall  also  question  his  taste  on  the 
Bul^t  of  adulation  to  certain  exalted  personages,  who,  but  for  their  rank 
and  fortune,  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  the 
true  ymy  of  catering  for  the  power  and  influence  of  such  persons ;  and 
nothing  is  to  be  effected  without  power. 
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coloured;  3s,  €d,  plain.    Edited  by  two  gentlemen  intimately  connected 

with  the  Horticultural  Society. 

We  have  before  (p.  89.)  announced  this  work,  which  is  to  contain  *'  four 
coloured  ^^res,  one  of  which  will  be  occasionally  double,  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  fruit  cultivated  in  Great  Britain.  These  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  accurate  account  of  their  history,  and  as  full  a  description  of  their 
wood,  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit,  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  enable  the  public  to 
distinguish  the  varieties- from  each  other.*' 

An  advertisement  states  that,  **  as  the  object  of  the  work  is  utility,  the 
price  must  be  low,  and  the  figures  in  consequence  relieved  of  all  illustrap 
tions  of  a  secondary  character.  The  winter  wood,  the  leaves,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  idmost  always  as  well  understood  from  description  as 
they  can  be  from  representation,  will,  therefore,  be  omitted  or  introduced 
as  occasion  or  convenience  may  require ;  for  it  is  notorious  to  all  who  are 
conversant  with  pomology,  that,  in  works  at  present  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, these  characters  are  universally  consulted  from  the  letter-press,  and 
not  from  the  plates.  The  introduction  of  them  at  all  times  would  add 
considerably  to  the  expense  of  the  work,  without  any  adequate  increase  of 
utility :  they  will,  however,  be  added  whenever  any  real  advantage  is  likely 
to  be  derived  from  their  representation ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  public 
will  be  able  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  accuracy."  Of  the  two 
excuses  for  not  giving  "  illustrations  of  a  secondary  character,"  that  which 
is  founded  on  •*  works  at  present  of  the  highest  authority  '*  appears  to  us 
the  less  valid.  If  precedent  is  to  go  for  much  in  science,  a  ready  excuse 
will  always  be  at  hand  for  neglecting  improvement.  We  deny  that  the 
winter  wood,  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  almost  always  as  well  under- 
stood from  description  as  from  pictorial  representation.  If  it  is  worth  while 
that  they  should  be  understood,  why  should  not  delineation  be  as  effective 
in  their  case  as  in  that  of  fruits  ?  Apples  and  peaches,  for  instance,  are  cer- 
tainly as  different  in  blossom  as  in  miit.  However,  after  giving  the  subject 
more  consideration  than  we  had  done  at  the  time  we  made  the  remarks  on 
the  secondary  illustrations  referred  to  (p.  89.),  we  have  come  to  a 'conclu- 
sion so  different  from  what  we  anticipated,  that  we  consider  the  question 
of  secondary  illustrations  in  the  Pomohgical  Magazine  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, convinced  as  we  are  that  the  plan  of  that  work  is  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  attain  its  professed  objects. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  varieties  of  fruits  of  the  same  species 
from  each  other  is  acknowledged  by  every  horticulturist.  Some  individuals 
who  have  cultivated,  fruited,  and  studied  extensive  collections  of  apples, 
pears,  or  plums,  may  know  at  sight  a  considerable  number  of  varieties :  but, 
m  general,  only  a  very  few  sorts  are  known  by  one  individual ;  and,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  gentlemen's  gardeners  can  speak  with  confidence 
regarding  those  sorts  only  which  are  under  their  care.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  shades  which  distinguish  varieties  are  so  fleeting  as  not  to  be  re- 
tained in  memory,  or  only  retained  to  a  very  limited  extent.  An  apple  maybe 
distinguished  from  twenty  other  apples,  all  very  much  alike,  when  the  whole 
twenty  are  placed  together  before  the  eye ;  but  any  one  of  the  twenty 
taken  apart,  and  delineated  and  described,  however  perfectly,  will  hardly 
present  any  marks  sufficiently  distinctive  to  be  remembered,  and  by  which 
It  may  be  recognised  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Those  differences  in 
plants  which  are  called  specific  may  be  recognised  from  independent  or 
'  absolute  verbal  description ;  but  differences  between  fruits  and  flowers 
which  are  varieties  of  one  species,  can  only  be  recognised  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  by  comparative  ocular  inspection,  either  of  the  objects  them- 
selves, or  of  delineations  or  models  of  tliem. 
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This  being  the  case,  it  appean  to  iu  that  the  best  mode  of  ocnvqring  a  n^^ 

knowled^of  the  different  varieties  of  fruits, 

or  of  flonst's  flowers,  would  be  to  give  repre- 
sentations of  the  fruits  or  flowers  in  groups  of 

such  as  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  one 

another;  and,  if  the  different  varieties  were 

also  distingui^able  b;^  the  blossoms,  leaves, 

buds,  and  wood,  to  ^ve  separate  and  corre- 
sponding representations  ot  these.    For  this 

purpose  a  work  in  folio,  or  in  a  tabular  form, 

would  be  better  adapted  than  any  other, 

as  the  greater  the  number  that  were  brought 

together  in  one  table  or  group,  the  more  easy 

would  be  the  comparison.    To  show  how 

this  might  be  done  m  the  case  of  pears,  for 

example,  we  may  suppose  the  first  table  to 

consist  of  a  sheet  ot  paper  2  ft.  square,  and 

to  be  divided  into  squares  of  2  in,  each. 

{fig,  1 1 6.^  The  number  of  squares  on  a  table 

of  that  size  will  be  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  in  these  squares  may 

be  delineated  the  fruits,  with  their  stalks,  of  one  hundred  and.  forty-four 
different  sorts,  the  name  being  written  above 
each,  with  the  times  of  ripening  and  keeping. 
A  second  table,  of  the  same  number^ 
squares,  may  contain  sections  of  the  fruits, 
and  specimens  of  the  seeds  {fig,  1 17.),  with  the 
names,  &c.,  as  before. 

A  third  table,  composed  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  squares,  may  contain  the  blossoms,  and 
state  of  the  wood  and  leaf  buds  at  blossoming 
time,  of  these 
one  hundred - 
and  forty-four  I 
sorts,  with 
their  names ' 
in  the  same 
order,  and  in 

similar  squares,  {fig,  i  is.) 

.    A  fourth  table,  of  the  same  size,  may 

consist  of  a  similar  number  of  squares,  with 
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the  front, 
back,  anti 
side  views 
of  a  leof 
or  tuft  of 
leaves  in 
each  square. 
{fig-  119.) 


fifth  table,  of  the  same  size,  may  condst 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  parallelo- 
prams,  each  4  in.  bv  1  in.,  and  each  contain- 
ing a  specimen  of'^the  summer  wood  and 
leaves.  (/%.  120.) 

A  sixth  table  may  contain  similar  paral- 
lelograms for  the  winter  wood,  taken  at 
Christmas,  and  the  blossom  buds,,  taken  on 


the  1st  of  March,  when  the  blossom  buds  are  considerably  swtlled.  (fig.  131.) 
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A  seventh  table,  in  squafes  like  the  first,  may  contun  an  outfine,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  general  form  taken  by  the  tree  when  grown  as  a  stand- 
ard; or,  if  generally  trained  as  an  espalier  ^^o 
or  on  a  wall,  it  may  be  represented  in 

miniature,  and  of  a  certain  fixed  age,  say  -j;^--  -j^-  —jarj;-  j^if. 
fifteen  years,  applicable  to  all  the  trees, 
by  which  their  comparative  rapidity  of 
growth  would  be  readily  understood. 
(J!g.  183.)  This  last  table  probably  might 
not  be  published  for  some  years  aner  the 
other  tables. 

In  the  first  six  tables  all  the  objects 
should  be  represented  of  their  natural 
size.  The  subjects  of  the  seventh  toble 
should  all  be  of  the  same  ace,  and  di- 
minished to  the  same  scale.  The  letter- 
press  description  should  be  ample,  and, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  incomplete,  or 

in  any  Dart  neglected,    the  particulars- — j 

of  each  truit  should  be  arranged  under  certain  heads,  which  misht  be  in 
italics ;  and  which  heads  ^ould  never  be  omitted,  even  though  nothing 

may  be  said  under  some  of  them,  in  order 
to  prove  to  the  reader  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten.  These  heads  may  be, 
1.  Name,  synonyms,  and  reference  to 
books  and  fimires ;  s.  Ori^n  and  history ; 
5,  Popular  character  of  the  fruit  and  tree ; 
4.  Fruit  and  seeds  described ;  5.  Time  of 
ripening  and  keeping ;  6.  Flavour  and  use 
in  the  dessert  or  kitchen;  7.  Blossoms; 
8.  Leaves;  9.  Wood  and  buds;  10.  Form 
of  tree;  1 1.  Peculiarities  of  growth  and 
culture;  12.  Comparative  abundance  or 
rarity  in  British  and  foreign  gardens.  For 
want  of  having  a  fixed  number  of  heads 
of  this  sort,  to  recall  to  mind  what  is 
necessary  iss 
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plete description  and  history,  component 
Items  will  unavoidably  now  and  then  es- 
cape notice.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
Botamcal  Renter,  and  other  botanical  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  where,  for  want  of  such 
guides,  the  most  useful  particulars  of  the 
plants  figured,  such  as  time  of  flowering, 
mode  of  propagation,  habitation  in  the 
garden.  &c.,  are  sometimes  inadvertently 
omitted. 

It  appears  to  us  that  tables  of  the  above 
description,  even  though  not  coloured, 
would  enable  a  gardener  to  make  out  any  particular  variety  of  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  or  plum,  better  than  detached  filgures  in  an  octavo  volume, 
which  cannot  be  brought  together  under  one  view:  but,  if  such  tables 
were  coloured,  we  are  persiuuied  they  would  surpass  in  usefulness  any 
work  on  fruits  that  has  hitherto  appetured  or  been  projected*    Supposing 
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a  BBrdener  to  have  a  pear  tree  with  ripe  fruit,  the  name  of  wfaidi  he 
wished  to  ascertain;  first,  he  would  compare  an  average  specimeD  of  the 
fruit,  leaves,  and  youns  wood  with  tables  1.  4.  and  5.,  and,  having  fixed  on 
what  he  considered  the  sort,  prove  it  by  dissection  and  comparison  with 
table  S,  Next  he  would  recur  to  tasting  and  comparing  with  the  written 
description.  At  Christmas  he  would  prove  his  name  by  the  old  wood, 
table  6.;  in  March  by  the  leaf  buds,  blossom  buds,  and  expanded  blossoms, 
table  3. ;  and  in  June  by  the  full-grown  wood  and  young  leaves,  as  in  table  5. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  such  tables,  we  have  ascertained  from 
our  engravers^  Messrs.  Vizetelly  and  Branston  of  Fleet  Street,  that  th^ 
might  be  printed  in  colours,  in  Savage's  manner  {Gttrd.  Mag.,  voL  iL 
p.  1 97.),  at  lar  less  expense  than  they  could  be  coloured  by  hand ;  and,  though 
such  coloured  tables  would  not  be  so  r^ned  imitations  of  nature  as 
drawings,  they  would  come  very  near  them,  and  probably  be  sufficient  for 
everv  useful  purpose.  But,  supposing  them  to  be  printed  fi*om  copper  or 
bv  the  lithographic  process,  every  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  will 
allow  that  they  could  be  produced  a  sreatdeal  cheaper  than  by  the  system 
of  separate  plates  for  each  variety  of  fruit.  We  have  before  mentioned 
{Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  that  similar  tables,  printed  in  colours,  might 
be  composed  of  florist's  flowers,  such  as  tulips,  hyacinths,  chrysanthemiims, 
&C.  An  example,  on  a  small  scale,  and  therefore  comparatively  imperfect, 
has  been  given  in  a  former  page.  (See  the  cuts  facing  p.  322.) 

If  it  were  desirable,  it  would  be  a  very  easy,  and  not  an  extravagant  busi- 
ness, to  produce  models  of  tables  1.  2.  and  6.  Moulds,  of  the  size  of  the 
tables,  might  turn  out  models  in  plaster  of  Paris;  and  these,  when  dressed 
and  prepared,  might  probably  be  coloured  on  a  large  scale,  by  successive 
tints  applied  to  the  moulds,  and  transferred  from  them  to  the  models,  by 
returmng  the  latter  to  their  matrices.  This,  however,  may  perliaps  be  too 
speculative  a  subject  to  mention,  without  going  into  greater  details  than  we 
have  room  for. 

Supposing  the  Horticultural  Society,  or,  what  we  consider  the  same 
thing,  the  **  two  gentlemen  intimately  connected  with  it''  who  edit  the 
Pomological  Magazine,  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  tabular  method,  then,  as 
the^  have  already  a  great  number  of  drawings  and  models  of  the  commoner 
fruits,  they  might  begin,  at  any  period  of  the  year,  by  publishing  tables 
1.  and  2.;  and,  as  trees  of  all  the  sorts  are  in  the  Chiswick  garden,  tables 
3.  to  6.  inclusive  could  be  got  from  nature  in  the  course  of  a  ^ear  after- 
wards, and  table  7.  might  stand  over  for  the  present.  Having  given  tables 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  gooseberries, 
currants,  raspbernes,  and  strawberries,  the  four  last  ot  a  smaller  size,  they 
might  then  take  grapes  and  pine-apples  on  a  larger  uze,  and,  lastly,  the  less 
common  fruits,  putang  different  species  on  a  table.  The  probabih^  is,  that 
such  tables  would  be  purchased  by  every  nurseryman,  and  be  as  common 
among  gentlemen's  gardeners  as  we  hope  a  tabular  Gardener^s  Kalendar 
now  publishing  by  Mr.  Ridgeway  will  be. 

Having  completed  such  tables,  and  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  firuits, 
or  rather  of  names  of  fruits,  at  present  in  cultivadon  in  the  nurseries^,  a 
Pomological  Magazine  might  then  be  commenced,  to  bring  into  notice  new 
objects,  and  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  perpetual  appendix  to  the  tables,  as  the 
Gardener^ t  Magazine  does  to  the  Encydopcedia  of  Gardening.  The  use  of 
such  tables  to  the  nurseryman  and  the  country  gardener  would  be  imme- 
diately felt :  but  the  plan  of  the  magazine  is  such»  that,  even  if  it  were  exe- 
cuted, it  could  not  supply  the  place  of  the  tables ;  because  the  different 
varieties  could  never  be  properly  compared  together.  The  plan  of  givmg 
the  fruit,  with  the  leaves,  blossoms,  wood,  and  other  secondary  illustra> 
tions,  on  the  same  plate,  is  less  susceptible  of  perfection  than  that  of  givmg 
each  kind  of  illustration  in  a  separate  group ;  because  it  may  often  haf^pea 
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that  the  winter  wood  and  the  blossom  of  spring  have  been  forgotten 
at  the  proper  times;  and  every  one  acquainted  with  the  getting  up 
of  publications  knows  the  difficulty  of  gettine  plates  prepared,  and  the 
frequent  imperfections  that  result  from  casual  neglect  By  giving  each 
kind  of  secondary  illustration  by  itself  at  a  particular  season,  the  greater 
dmplicity  of  the  objects  might  reasonably  be  argued  to  produce  greater 
perfection  and  greater  accuracy.  The  plan  of  publishing  the  different 
species  of  fruits,  such  as  pine-apples,  apncots,  apples,  and  strawberries,  as 
in  No.  I.  of  the  Pomological  Magazme,  may  be  suitable  enoueh  for  the 
miscellany  of  a  magazine,  but,  in  point  of  general  utility,  it  is  baa;  because 
there  are  many  persons,  who  would  feel  highly  gratified  in  having  a  table 
or  a  book  of  apples  and  pears,  who  would  fed  little  interest  in  pictures  of 
pines  or  grapes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  tables  as  we  have  described 
of  all  the  principal  fruits  were  once  published,  they  would  become  stand- 
ards of  nomenclature  and  properties,  to  which  new  fruits  described  in  a 
Pomological  Magazine  might  be  referred,  in  order  to  indicate  their  com- 
parative character  and  merits.  In  publishing  fruits  or  florist's  flowers  in  a 
magazine,  we  should  still  adopt  the  system  of  squares,  in  order  that  those 
who  chose  it  mi^ht  cut  out  the  squares  and  mount  them  as  appendices  to 
the  tables  to  which  they  are  referable. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  seen  No.  I.  of  the  Pomologfcal 
Magazine,  that,  though  there  is  less  secondary  illustration  to  each  particu- 
lar fruit  than  there'would  be  in  the  tables,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  there  is 
necessarily  more  engraving  and  colouring  to  each  fruit  than  the  tables  would 
require  for  the  sake  of  utility.  This  circumstance,  independently  of  every 
other,  will  ever  render  the  plan  of  publishing  each  fruit  on  a  separate  plate 
more  expensive  than  the  tabular  form ;  and  if  we  take  the  first  number  of 
the  Poniologictd  Magazine  as  a  specimen,  and  suppose  that  the  hardy  fruits 
are  to  be  reduced  to  an  average  of  144  of  each  of  the  kinds  before  enu- 
merated, this  will  give  1440  sorts,  which,  at  four  sorts  for  Si.  or  3i.  6d., 
amount  to  95/.  or  66/.  lOt.  By  the  tid)ular  method,  printed  in  Savage's 
manner,  we  have  ascertained  that  table  ].,  of  144  sorts,  supposing  a  sale  of 
1500,  might  be  given  for  1/.,  and  the  other  tables  for  lOf .  each.  Of  course, 
tables  of  gooseberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  would  be  smaller  and  cheaper. 

Next  to  publishing  such  tables,  the  Horticultural  Society  would  do  most 
good  by  publishing  a  select  descriptive  list  of  fruits,  and  selling  to  every 
nursmman  plants  or  grafts  of  these  sorts,  to  propagate  from  for  the  pub- 
lic. Two  great  and  mcreasing  evils  the  public  expect  the  Hordcoltural 
Society  to  lessen ;  first,  the  actual  number  of  firuits  in  cultivation ;  and, 
secondly,  the  numerous  names  by  which  one  fruit  is  known  or  disguised  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  the  same  nursery. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  hints  for  others  to  improve  on,  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  have  the  opinion  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  attended 
to  this  subject  We  shall  only  add  that,  since  the  above  was  written,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  looking 
over  all  the  works  on  fruits  which  have  been  published  in  Europe,  and  even 
all  the  editions  of  these  works,  from  the  Pomona  of  Batty  Langley,  in  1 729, 
and  the  Pomologia  of  Johann  Herman  Knoop,  in  1758,  to  Hooker's  Po- 
mona Londinentitf  in  1818;  and  these  works  have  served  to  confirm  our 
judgment  in  the  view  we  have  taken.  It  is  remarkable  that  Lang^ley  and 
Knoop  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  anticipated  our  s^^stem,  bv  giving,  in  folio 
plates,  collections  of  fruits  ranged  together  according  to  tne  time  of  ripen- 
ing; and  Langley  has,  in  some  of  his  plates,  given  collections  of  wood  and 
ofleaves.  A  number. of  botanical  authors  of  the  same  age,  as  Morrison, 
Barrelier,  and  Gesner,  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  fi^ring  of  plants ; 
and  we  shall  hereafter  show  how  this  pracuce  may  be  imitated  by  the 
modems  with  advantage.   In  the  progress  of  science,  the  first  step  and  the 
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lift  are  generally  rklit }  the  firstis  in  the  road  of  natnre  from  inatmcdTe 
impalfle,  the  latter  trom  the  dictates  of  reason  and  experience. 
Noi.  L  and  IT,  for  November  and  December,  contain 

1.  Tke  Waf>e4eaoed  Pine,  from  the  BrUtol  nursery,  but  of  unknown 
origin ;  distinguished  by  its  flaccid  leaves,  but  in  other  respects  not  mate- 
riaRy  different  from  the  common  pine. 

S.  The  Royal  Apricot,  raised  a  few  years  ago  in  Ae  Royal  Garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  and  pronounced  in  the  Bon  Jar&ner  to  be  even  superior  to 
the  Moor-ftrk,  their  Abricot  P^he,  and  ripening  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  {fig,  115.  &dng  p.  322.) 

3.  Tke  Sugar4oaf  F^prnn;  Dolgoi  Squoznoi,  RuMt.  {ue,  long  and  trans-, 
parent) ;  and  Dymond  oi  Exeter's  Hutchins's  early  Seedling.  A  summer 
apple  from  Russia,  and  also  from  Exeter.  **  At  the  period  of  the  year 
when  this  matures,  there  is  scarcely  any  apple  which  possesses  the  same 
good  qualities.  But  after  having  been  gathered  a  wecdL  or  ten  days,  the 
flesh  becomes  soft  and  mealy."  • 

4.  Sweet  Cone  Strawberry,  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  in  1817,  from 
the  Old  I^ne  impregnated  by  the  Old  Black.  A  m<xlerate  bearer,  flesh  firm, 
red,  very  rich,  and  nigh-flavoured. 

5.  lie  Otkn  Apple,  said  to  have  been  brought  fi^m  France  to  Scotland 
by  the  monks  of  Arbroath.  Delicious ;  **  the  best,  except  the  Kerry  Pippin, 
of  ail  the  early  autumn  apples ;  erows  by  cuttines. 

6.  The  Minu  Plum.  A  seedlmg  from  the  Blue  Perdrigon,  in  sixe  and 
figure  approaching  the  Magnum  Bonum.  "  A  pleasant  dessert  plum,  but 
its  great  excellence  is  as  a  pie-fruit."    Succeeds  well  as  a  standard. 

7.  The  Grove^End  Scarlet  Strawberry,  raised  in  the  garden  of  W.  Atkin- 
son, Esq.,  at  Grove-End,  Paddington,  in  1820.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best 
of  the  scarlet  strawberries.     Forces  well,  and  bears  carriage  securely. 

8.  The  Bamet  Raxpberry.  A  seedling  raised  by  a  nurser3rman  named 
Cornwall,  at  Bamet,  in  Hertfordshire.  Distinguished  from  the  Red  Ant^ 
werp  bv  its  branching  canes,  and  long,  slender,  reddish  prickles.  Very  proli- 
fic, and  ripens  early,  but  does  not  bear  carriage  well. 

The  drawings  and  descriptions  are  very  well  executed,  and  though  plants 
of  the  eight  fruits  described  could  be  purchased  at  a  nursery  for  less  than 
their  representations  on  paper,  yet  the  publication  may  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  moderate  in  price. 

The  following  note  is  from  an  experienced  orchardist :  — 
The  stalks  of  fruit,  I  consider,  should  be  carefully  designated  in  the 
Pomological  MoBoxine.  In  my  orchard,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  a  long- 
stalked'  apple  will  ride  out  an  equinoctial  gale,  when  the  shorter  are  idi 
blown  down.  Thb  is  an  essential  diflerence  in  late-ripening  fruit,  as  to 
relative  value.  —  W,  R,T, 
The  following  is  from  a  highly  valued  correspondent  (see  p.  571.):  — 
The  Pomological  Magazine  appears  to  me  to  be  on  too  expensive  a  plan 
to  insure  a  general  sale :  St.  for  four  plates  of  fruit  is  much  too  dear.  Why 
not  have  chosen  the  small  quarto  size,  like  Loddigei  Cabinet,  and  given  ten 
plates  for  5s.,  as  they  have  done,  instead  of  four ;  or  the  quarto  size  of  the 
Society* t  Tyansactiomt,  with  four  or  six  %ure8  on  each  plate ;  for,  at  the  rate 
of  four  fruits  a  month,  it  will  take  nearly  eighty  years  to  go  through  the  Hor- 
ticidtural  Catalogue  of  3825  sorts,  supposing  them  all  to  be  distinct.  But 
perhaps  it  is  intended  to  be  made  a  profitable  concern,  as  well  as  a  scientific 
one.  By  the  by,  let  me  ask,  is  it  published  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  Society,  or 
for  private  benefit  ?  If  for  the  latter,  I  should  not  consider  it  very  respectful 
to  the  Society  at  large,  as  most  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  specimens 
wiH  conae  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden;  however,  this  is  a 
matter  that  does  not  conc^n  the  public,  who  want  certainly  a  good,  useful. 
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oid^reMQoably  priced  work  on  fruits.  In  the  letter-preis,  the  language 
should  be  as  plain  as  possible,  to  convey  a  correct  description  of  the  fruit ; 
such  words,  therefore,  as  roundish,  cordate,  cucuUate,  auricled,&c.,  should 
nve  place  to  Enclish  words,  which  are  equally  expressive.  The  plates  and 
letter-press  should  be  numbered  at  bottom  and  not  paged,  like  PoUeau  and 
Turpm't  Buhamelf  to  enable  purchasers  to  arrange  the  different  dasses  of 
fruits  together. 

Sections  of  the  fruit  should  be  given ;  for,  frequently,  the  internal  struo" 
ture  a£fords  manv  discriminative  marks,  as  the  stones  in  apricots,  peaches, 
and  nectarines,  the  cells  and  kernels  in  apples  and  pean^  the  seeds  in  grapes, 
the  flesh  in  cherries,  ftc. 

The  plan  in  the  Nowoeau  Duhamel  seems  to  be  very  good.  Take,  for 
instance,  apples.    Plate  1.  contains,  1.  The  flower ;  2.  The  petal  separate; 

9.  Calyx,  stamina,  and  pistil ;  4.  Calyx  and  pistil,  viewed  singly ;  5.  'Ilie 
fruit  cut  horizontally,  to  show  the  cells ;  6.  A  small  branch  with  leaves 
and  fruit ;  7.  The  entire  fruit;  8.  A  kernel  or  seed  separate ;  9.  A  branch, 
with  flowers  and  leaves.  Other  plates  follow,  containing  five  or  six  varieties, 
figured  in  each  plate,  according  to  their  size,  &c. — ilf.  H.   Nov.  SO.  1 627. 

FUnan^t  British  Farmer' t  Magaane,  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Afiairs.  Quarterly.  4s, 

No.  y.  for  November,  cotUmns 
Orifinal  CommumcaUoru.  —  Lord  Althorp's  improved  Short-homed  Cow 

10,  with  an  engraving  by  T.  Landseer.  —  The  Ori^  of  Moss,  by  W. 
Ayton,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton ;  showing  that  moss  earth  is  **  an  immense  col* 
lection  of  the  crops  of  aquatic  vegetables,  which  have  grown,  in  successive 
generations,  on  the  surface,  in  humid  situations,  and  in  a  low  temperature, 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  putre&ction.  Moss  earth  is  not  found  in  warm 
climates.  Cold  and  moisture,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  the  parents  of  moss 
plants,  and  these  form  moss  earth ;  and  the  depth  of  the  strata  is  always  in 

groportion  to  the  degree  of  humidity  in  a  cold  climate."  ^-  On  the  present 
tate  of  some  of  the  improved  Breieds  of  Cattle  in  this  Kingdom,  by  the 
Reverend  Henry  Berry ;  controversial.  (See  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  ii.  p.  456., 
and  vol. iiL  p.  75.)  —  Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Smut  in  Wheat,  the  Turnip 
Fly,  Wire  Worm,  &a,  by  W..  Farey ;  founded  on  Dr.  Pew's  experiments^ 
noticed  Gard.  Mag^  vof.  ii.  p.  235,  and  recommending  Dr.  Pew's  cure, 
lime,  **  together  with  keeping  the  land  in  pood  farming  condition.''  —  Dis- 
tresses of  1825,  1826,  and  1827,  by  Mr.  Simon  Grey;  in  which  the  author 
argues,  contrary  to  most  political  economists,  that  money  is  a  *^  mere  mea^ 
sure,  and  not  a  regulator,  of  value  and  prices ;  and,  conseouently,  that  the 
alleged  over-issues  of  British  currency  by  the  country  bankers  and  others 
formed  qo  cause  of  the  late  distress." 

On  Prize-fed  Oxen ;  in  which  the  writer  justifies  cattle  shows,  &c.  on 
the  general  principle  of  inducing  farmers  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  thus 
become  acquainted  with  improvements  which  they  never  otherwise  would 
have  heard  of.  —  Steeped  Barley  as  Horse  Food,  by  Verus;  in  which  that 
veteran  agriculturist  {Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  i.  p.  259.)  contends  that  barley  is 
not  so  nourishing  as  oats,  and  that,  consequently,  a  greater  bulk  being 
required,  the  saving  is  not  so  mat  as  was  alleged  in  a  preceding  paper  on 
the  same  subject.— » On  the  Weed  Self-heal,  PruniUa  (or  Brunella,  from 
the  German  die  Braune,  a  disease  in  the  laws  and  throat,  which  this  plant 
is  said  to  cure)  vulg^s;  in  which  the  frequent  appearance  of  this  weed 
among  clover  is  accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  of  both  plants 
ripening  their  seeds  at  the  same  time,  and  from  both  seeds  resemblins  each 
other ;  that  of  clover,  however,  being  kidney-shaped,  and  rather  larger 
than  the  seeds  of  self-heal. ,  The  seeds  of  the  dodder,  Cli«7t(/a  enropsea; 
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as  already  noticed  (p.  S08.),  are  very  common  in  Dutch  dover-eeed;  but 
like  those  of  self-heal,  may  be  taken  out  by  a  fine  sieve.  —  Agriculture  of 
Amptbill,  &c.|  in  which  the  excellent  plough  and  harrow  of^nlaysen  are 
strongly  recommended.  —  On  Poor  Laws ;  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to 
lessen  the  expenses  of  finding  the  settlements  of  paupers.  —  On  Smut  in 
Grain ;  the  author  considers  Smut  as  an  infectious  disease,  that  may  be 
communicated  to  the  grains  of  healthy  wheat  by  contact,  and  eradicated 
from  wheat  altogether,  by  using  quicklune,  without  the  addition  of  adds, 
to  neutralise  the  lime,  or  of  oils  or  fiitty  substances,  to  form  a  kind  of 
soap;  in  short,  wash  with  clean  water,  skim  off  the  smut,  then  poor  over 
the  sound  grain  a  wash  of  newly  burnt  lime  and  water,  similar  to  that  used 
for  white-washing  walls,  and  lastly  dry  the  heap  with  powdered  quicklime. 
On  Prize-fed  Oxen ;  in  which  the  writer  argues  that  the  modem  exhibi- 
tions of  fat  cattle  are  of  no  advantage  to  agriculture.  "  In  olden  times,'*  he 
says,  "  the  fattening  of  cattle  was  not  so  general,  and  the  art  of  procuring 
them  nutritious  food  during  winter  more  difficult  than  it  now  is.  In  those 
times,  too,  it  was  customary  to  give  cattle  plain  food,  grass  and  hay  only ; 
consequently,  beef  was  seldom,  perhaps  never,  met  with  too  rich  in  quality, 
and  the  fattest  ox  was  then  justly  deemed  the  best :  hence  the  propriety 
of  first  establishing  fat  cattle  exhibitions,  and  awarding  a  premium  to  the 
owner  of  the  fattest  ox.  But  at  present,  when  cattle  food  has  become  more 
diversified  in  character,  and  almost  every  circumstance  affecting  the  fatten- 
ing system  has  undergone  a  change,  the  ancient  mode  of  estimating  the 
value  of  beef,  and  of  awarding  premiums  for  fattened  cattle,  ceases  to  be 
applicable,  and  its  continuance  may  be  instanced  as  one  of  the  many  me- 
lancholy proofs  which  the  world  affords  of  the  force  of  habit,  and  slavish 
adoration  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors." 

Pernicious  Customs ;  viz.  bridling  up  the  heads  of  horses,  and  ladng  up 
the  ankles  of  their  drivers  blamed.  —  Profits  of  planting ;  Mr.  Withers's 
calculations  (p.  202.)  not  too  hi^h,  and  confirmed  by  Menteath's  Fo^ 
retter^M  Guide.  —  Answers  to  quenes,  and  a  Life  of  John  Cockbum,  Esq. 
of  Ormiston,  conclude  the  first  department. 

Reviews.  —  Henderson's  Practical  Grazier.  Menteath's  Reports  on 
Woods  and  Plantations.  Withers's  Profit  and  Loss  View  of  planting  One 
Acre. 

AgricvUural  Intelligence -^  contsAmn^  a  great  variety  of  matter  inte- 
resting to  fiu'mers ;  but  we  limit  our  notices  to  what  affects  agriculture  as  a 
science,  and  to  what  is  likely  to  be  interesting  to  gardeners.  The  Lincoln- 
shire Agricultural  Society  has  given  a  prize  of  ten  guineas  to  one  man,  for 
having  nad  seventeen  children  (ten  living),  and  been  forty  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  one  master ;  and  another  of  five  guineas,  for  twenty-five  children 
gotten  (ten  living),  and  a  service  of  forty-one  years.  These  premiums  seem 
to  have  been  well  merited  by  the  length  of  service ;  but,  as  to  the  children, 
there  is  something  revolting  in  rewarding  persons  for  calling  twice  as  many 
beings  into  existence  as  they  were  able  to  nourish  and  bring  up.  Premiums 
for  early  marriages  and  large  families  may  be  very  suitable  for  new  coun- 
tries like  America. — Stings  from  nettles  may  be  cured  by  rubbing  with  dock 


Sporting  Intelligence  —  highly  interesting  in  its  way. 

As  this  number  concludes  the  first  volume,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  title- 
page,  and  a  dedication  to  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  M.P.,  universally  acknowledged 
**  as  the  distinguished  patron  of  British  agriculture  for  more  than  haLT  a 
century."  Wi&  are  happy  to  see  the  Farmer^ s  Magazine  increasing  in 
interest  and  in  drcnlation.  ... .  —   - 

Watkinsy  Thomas,  many  years  foreman  with  Mn  Grange,  of  Hackney,  and 
now  with  W.  Knight,  Esq.,  Highbury  PaA.:  The  Art  of  promoting  the 
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Growth  of  the  Cucumber  and  Melon ;  in  a  series  of  Directions  for  the 
best  Means  to  be  adopted  in  bringing  them  to  a  complete  state  of  per- 
fection.   Ix>ndon.  8vo,  pp.  84.    7«.    Wright,  Haymarket. 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  little  work  to  such  amateurs  as  are  their 
own  gardeners :  they  will  find  the  directions  plain,  concise,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  end  proposed ;  viz.  ample  crops  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  both  at 
the  earliest  ana  latest  seasons  at  whico  these  fruits  are  grown. 

Anon. :  Circle  of  the  Seasons,  and  Perpetual  Key  to  the  Calendar  and 
Almanack ;  to  which  is  added,  the  Circle  of  the  Hours,  and  the  History 

.  of  the  Days  of  the  Week :  being  a  Compendious  Illustration  of  the 
History,  Antiquities,  and  Natural  Phenomena  of  each  Day  of  the  Year. 
London.  12mo. 

**  The  Circle  of  the  Seasons  is  intended  for  the  daily  instruction  and 
amusement  chiefly  of  young  persons,  particularly  those  who  are  fond  of 
the  study  of  botany  and  the  natural  sciences  in  general.  It  is,  in. fact,  a 
compendious  illiistration  of  the  history  and  phenomena  of  each  day  in  the 
year ;  and  each  page,  containing  one  day,  may  be  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate parts  or  subjects.  In  the  first,  the  saints  and  festivals  of  the  day  are 
recorded,  together  with  short  notices  of  each,  so  as  to  form  a  useful  key  to 
the  Calendar  and  Almanack.  In  the  second  follows  the  natural  history  of 
each  day,  containing  a  list  of  the  plants  which,  on  an  average,  begin  to 
flower  or  to  fade ;  Uie  birds  which  arrive  or  b^n  to  sing ;  and  other  natu- 
ral phenomena.  And,  lastly,  we  have  added  such  descriptive  poetry  as 
relates  to  the  above  two  subjects,  in  order  to  afford  a  pleasing  recreation 
to  those  who  are  disposed  for  a  little  diuly  exercise  ol  this  sort,  and  to 
illustrate  the  foregoing  [rel^ous]  history  and  natural  history  of  the  day.** 

**  The  work  has  ^n  compSed  with  great  labour  and  attention  to  accuracy ; 
and  it  is  hoped,  and  fairly  presumed,  since  a  vast  quantity  of  useful  and 
agreeable  information  has  been  got  together^  and  rendered  easy  of  attain- 
ment by  the  mode  of  its  arrangement,  that  both  pleasure  and  profit  may  be 
gained  by  its  daily  perusal." 

We  approve  of,  and  admire  this  little  work,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
of  it,  perhaps  about  one  fifUi  of  each  page,  which  is  occupieci  with  the  names 
of  Catholic  saints  and  martyrs.  We  cannot  conceive  the  utility  of  inserting 
upwards  of  1000  names,  with  scarcely  a  tithe  of  which,  as  a  well-informed 
Catholic  authorises  us  to  state,  any  useful  ideas  can  be  associated.  Perhaps 
the  author  may  venerate  them  merely  as  names  of  antiquity ;  if  so,  all  that 
we  can  say  is,  that  we  differ  from  him  in  taste. 

We  should  have  preferred  the  names  and  short  biographies  of  men  of 
science,  art,  or  literature;  or  even  the  names  of  appropriate  dessert  or 
culinary  five ;  or  the  operations  and  products  of  agnculturo  and  garden- 
ing ;  or,  indeed,  any  sort  of  useful  information.  To  those,  however,  who, 
like  the  author,  find  **  something  very  pleasing  in  the  periodical  return  of 
festive  days,  and  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  connected  with  them," 
the  work  will  be,  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  instructive  and  amusing. 

We  can  readily  sympathise  with  the  feeling  for  Catholicism,  not  only  as 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  variety  of  Christianity,  but  as  that  the  best 
calculated,  by  its  externid  forms,  for  taking  full  possession  of  the  mind. 

Treating  this  subject  as  a  matter  of  taste,  a  hignly  artificial  style  of  re- 
ligion may  be  compared  to  a  hifhl;^  artificial  style  of  art,  and  when  a  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  the  first,  the  Catholic  style  will  be  preferred  to  the  Protestant 
manner,  on  the  same  principle  that  florid  Gothic  architecture,  and  the 
]andscape*«ardening  of  Le  Notre,  will  be  preferred  to  the  Grecian  or  the 
English  st^es  of  these  arts.    Every  style,  both  of  thinking  and  building  is 
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good,  and  to  be  admired,  when  considered  reladTelv  to  the  drcurostancei 
which  called  them  forth ;  that  is,  historically,  or  with  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  human  mind  at  the  time, 

France* 

Fi&rrf,  M..  Cultivator  of  Roses  at  Chenevi^res-sur-Mame :  Du  Ver  Blanc^ 
expos^  de  ses  Ravages  et  de  la  Necessity  de  le  d^truire  sous  la  forme  du 
Hanneton;  suivi  d'une Notice  sur  leCharan^on  gris  et  celui  de  laLivecbe. 
On  the  White  Worm,  showing  its  Ravages  and  the  Necessty  of  destroj<- 
inc  it  while  in  the  Cockchafler  state ;  followed  by  a  Notice  on  the  Gxey 
Weevil  [Curculio  cineriiceus]  and  the  Lovage  Weevil  [C  ligustici]. 
Paris.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  101. 

The  above  pamphlet,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter,  was  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Calvert,  the  well-known  cultivator  of  roses  at  Houen  :— 

Dear  Sir,  I  send  you  a  new  publication  on  a  subject  that  I  think  oC 
the  utmost  importance  to  horticulture,  and,  indeed,  wiculture.  I  have 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the  grub  upon 
which  the  author  treats,  namely,  the  larva  of  the  cockehaffer.  I  had  made 
some  remarks,  and  intended  to  have  transmitted  them  to  vou,  but  M. 
Vibert  has  anticipated  me.  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ot  the  insect's 
devastations,  and  this  year  the  garden  of  M.  Soulange-Bodin  has  also 
greatly  suffered  from  it  The  dry  summer  has  much  assisted  and  increased 
the  devastation.  M.  Soulange-l^Mlin  has  proposed  to  give  400/r.,  and 
entreated  other  cultivators  to  join  him  in  offering  a  reward  to  any  persoo 
who  can  find  the  means  of  destroying  the  larva.  I  was  sorry  to  see,  wh«a 
last  in  London,  that  the  devastation  has  also  begun  in  England;  for  two 
years  ago  I  saw  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Colville's  new  nursery,  near  Roe- 
hampton,  destroyed  by  them.  I  have  mvself  lost  near  50,000  rose  trees, 
and  this  year  dahlias  and  all  kinds  of  plants  nave  more  or  less  suffered.  I  think 
M.  Vibert  has  onutled  to  givp  a  very  important  fact,  and  one,  in  my  opi- 
nion, which  is  the  most  likely  to  lead,  to  a  mode  of  destroying  them.  Tne 
insect  lays  its  eggs  about  June,  and,  in  six  weeks,  they  produce  a  very  small 
macgot,  and,  as  soon  as  they  get  strength,  thty  approach  to  within  an  inch 
or  1^  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  .In  my  opinion  that  is  the  best  time  to 
destroy  them  in  the  ground.  I  have  tried  a  solution  of  arsenic  and  water, 
and  succeeded,  but  my  esmeriment  was  not  on  a  large  scale.  I  think  some 
remedy  might  be  found.  The  great  difficulty  to  overcome  is,  not  to  destroy 
the  plants  in  destroying  the  insect.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  but 
they  always  injured  vegetation.  I  trust  you  will,  in  your  excellent  Maga- 
2ine,  entreat  every  ^denePs  attention  to  the  insect ;  and  indeed  chemists, 
in  trying  to  destroy  it  without  injuring  vegetation,  will  find  a  scope  for  their 
talents.  He  who  succeeds  in  conquering  this  European  locust  will  render 
a  great  service,  not  only  to  agriculture  and  hordciuture,  but  to  society ; 
indeed  it  will  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  the  peasantry  of  this  country,  as 
I  have  seen  many  poor  and  industrious  families  ruined  by  this  pest  to  vege* 
tation..  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  afford  fiurther  information  in  answer  to  a^y 
enquiries  that  may  be  mwie  by  any  person  in  his  endeavours  to  destroy 
them.  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c —  A»  C.  Cakeri,  Triamm  Nur* 
MerVt  near  Rouen^  October  18. 1827. 

We  first  sent  M.  Vibert's  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Swainson,  who  furnished  the 
.article  on  the  subject  which  we  have  published  by  itself,  and,  subsequ^tly, 
to  our  able  and  experienced  contributor,  Mr.  Main,  who  suppli^  what 
follows :  — 

M.  Vibert,  after  forty  years'  occupation  of  a  garden,  during  the  last  six 
of  which  he  has  been  annoyed  by  the  grub  of  the  cockehaffer  to  a  ruinous 
extent,  is  resolved  to  leave  a  nursery  which  he  can  no  longer  cidtivate  to 
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adnmtage.  An  account  of  this  surrender,  and  the  cause  of  it,  he  thinks, 
may  be  serviceable  to  both  gardeners  and  fiumers,  and  therefore  has 
published  it  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject.  He  says  he  is  not  a  natu- 
ralist ;  but,  by  dear  experience,  he  knows,  perhaps,  more  of  the  history  of 
this  insect,  than  those  who  can  prosecute  its  study  free  from  apprehension 
of  its  ravages. 

He  describes  the  May  bug,  which  appears  to  be  the  ScarabaeNis  meloMutha 
(see  p.  295.),  through  all  the  stages  of  its  growth.  The  perfect  insect  comes 
forth  about  the  end  of  April,  continues  visible  about  six  weeks,  though  he 
thinks  that,  individually,  they  do  not  live  above  twenty-five,  and  perhaps  no 
more  than  fifteen  days :  Buffon  says  eight,  but  it  is  certain  they  live  longer. 
In  ascending  from  their  dormitories  they  are  sometimes  arrested  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  surface  by  rain  or  cold.  They  couple  in  a  few  days  after 
their  appearance,  the  female  dying  soon  after  she  has  laid  her  eggs,  the 
male  dying  soon  after  accouplement  A  part  only  of  the  embryos  of  eggs  are 
fecundated ;  many  eggs  remain  unhatched.  Some  think  they  lay  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  eggs,  but  our  author  could  never  find  above  thirty  or  thirty- 
five.  In  laying,  the  female  makes  a  hole  in  light  soil,  and  especially  where 
there  are  dune  droppings,  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  depth,  wnich  costs  her 
an  hour's  work ;  lays  chiefly  in  the  night,  though  sometimes  in  the  day ;  im- 
possible to  tell  how  Ions  she  is  laving  her  quantity.  Thinks  the  eggs  hatch 
in  about  three  weeks ;  has  found,  on  the  lOth  of  July,  the  young  grub 
above  half  an  inch  long ;  thinks  that  during  the  two  first  weeks  of  tneir 
existence  they  do  not  live  on  the  roots  of  plants,  but  on  particles  of  decom- 
posed vegetables,  though  they  begin  to  be  destructive  in  less  than  two 
months.  Their  ravages,  however,  do  not  appear  till  the  autumn ;  at  the 
end  of  October  they  are  about  half  an  inch  m  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  little 
ffoosequill ;  their  size  differs  according  to  the  time  at  which  the  e^  are 
laid.  This  difference  of  size  is  observable  even  to  the  end  of  their 
second  year;  they  descend  about  2  ft.  into  the  earth  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, where  they  make  a  smooth  round  hole,  and  in  which  they  lie  stiff 
and  curled  up  during  winter.  This  hole  thev  leave  about  the  10th  of 
April,  and  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  ground;  though  without  taking 
nourishment,  they  become  larger  in  size  during  their  rest.  Throughout 
the  summer  of  this  year  they  are  inconceivably  destructive,  and  in  the 
autumn  return  to  their  dormitories,  having  acquired  four  fifths  of  their 
size.  In  the  spring  they  remount  for  the  second  time,  and  b^in  the  third 
and  last  year  of  their  existence ;  their  voracity  increases  dunne  the  short 
time  they  have  to  live,  as  for  two  months  and  a  half  their  depredations  are 
terrible. 

Some  time  before  they  descend  for  the  last  time,  their  colour  becomes  a 
dull  yellow,  especially  about  the  tail;  and,  during  their  life,  they  several 
times  cast  their  sldn  or  slough,  and  some  of  them  perish  while  undei^ing 
this  change.  Towards  the  1 5th  of  June  they  begin  to  descend  to  a  greater 
depth  in  the  soil ;  where,  after  having  lived  in  the  form  of  grubs  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  which  include  three  summers,  they  are  changed  into 
tne  chrysalis  state. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  the  time  of  their  change  from  the  chrysalis  to 
the  perfect  state,  but  M.  Vibert  conjectures  that  it  is  towards  the  end  of 
February;  but  their  under-ground  history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  because, 
in  our  labours  of  trenching  and  digging,  we  oflen  find  perfect  insects  in 
October  and  throughout  the  winter  months,  of  their  fiill  size  and  natural 
colour.  These  must  be  either  retarded  or  premature  changes,  and,  as  they 
are  against  the  general  laws  of  nature,  deserve  the  attention  of  naturalists. 

Buffon  has  led  us  into  error  by  saying  that  ^ese  ^bs  live  three  or  four 
years ;  by  which,  probably,  he  means  thdr  whole  existence  from  the  egg  to 
the  perfect  state.    M.  Vibert  divides  Uidr  exiitence  thu*:  — 
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As  active  devouring  grubs  -  -    14  moDtfas. 

As  inactive  and  fasting  grubs  •  -  -    lo 

Existence  as  grubs  -  -  -    S4 

Existence  in  a  state  of  chrysalis  -  -      8 

Existence  as  May  bugs  in  the  egg,  SO  days;  under  > 
ground,  20  days ;  and  above  ground,  80  days,   -  ) 

Total  period  of  their  existence,  56  months. 

So  that  the  greater  part  of  their  existence  being  in  the  grub  state,  a  war 
of  extermination  should  be  carried  on  against  them  while  in  that  state. 
The  female  chooses  dunghills,  compost  heaps,  ground  lately  moved  and 
open  to  the  sun  and  air,  to  depout  her  c^gs;  rejects  shady  woods,  under- 
woods, and  strong  clayey  ground.  The  most  shady  parts  of  M.  Vibert's 
garden  escaped,  when  the  more  open  were  infested.  He  found  them 
equally  numerous  on  a  naked  fallow  as  amon^  crops ;  that  they  eat  any 
vegetable  substance,  dead  or  alive,  devouring  the  very  hooks  used  in  layer- 
ing plants.  Grass,  herbs,  shrub^  and  trees  are  eoually  their  prey,  and, 
what  b  mo0t  strange,  they  are  equally  fat  and  healthy  where  they  have 
nothing,  as  when  in  the  midst  ot  plentv !  M.  Vibert  has  noticed  three 
other  sorts  of  gnibs,  which  he  thinks  belong  to  the  beetle  tribe,  but  is  un- 
certain which  &ey  are.  The  depredations  of  the  perfect  insect  are  upon 
high  rather  than  low  growths ;  but  the  damage  done  by  them  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  damage  they  do  in  thdr  grub  state.  In  1835  thdr  ra- 
vages beean,  but  were  not  so  much  felt  as  in  the  fbllowine  year,  for  in  that 
year  whole  acres  of  lucerne,  strawberries,  &c.,  were  totaUy  destroyed;' 

As  means  of  destruction,  M.  Vibert  thinks  the  Roman  lettuce  a  better 
bait  than  the  strawberry,  which  has  been  recommended;  and  d^ng»  with 
a  view  to  gathering  them,  should  be  done  in  damp  weather,  for,  on  the 
weather  becoming  dry,  the  grubs  descend  below  the  reach  of  the  spade. 

From  M.  Vibert's  book  it  is  evident  that  the  '*  white  worm,"  Turk,  or 
miller  grub,  which  he  describes,  b  the  larva  of  tlie  Scarabse^is  melol6ntha. 
The  only  other  beetle  which  has  similar  habits  is  the  Scarabse^is  solstitiMis^ 
or  hoary  beetle.  The  latter  b  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and,  in  some  seasons, 
equally  plentiful.  [Mr.  Swainson,  it  will  be  observed  (p.  295.),  thinks  it  may 
be  the  rose  beetle.]  In  England  both  these  species  are  the  principal  food 
of  rooks,  jackdaws,  crows,  and  sparrows.  Rooks  easily  find  them  when 
near  the  surface  by  the  smell,  and  dig  them  up  with  great  dexterity. 

Premiums  to  those  who  catch  them,  and  forming  heaps  of  dung,  or 
stubble  which  has  been  trampled  for  some  time  by  caMle,  to  attract  the  fe- 
males in  their  breeding  season,  are  the  only  means  which  are  practicable  to 
destroy  them.  A  compost  of  bog  earth  and  rotten  dung,  frequently  turned, 
and  to  which  poultry  should  have  access,  would  be  an  excellent  trap  for 
them ;  but  probably  the  best  of  all  traps  b  a  heap  or  ridge  of  the  idnings 
of  tan,  after  it  has  been  rotted  in  the  hot-house. — J,  M. 

We  have  had  three  large  and  fourteen  small  grubs  collected :  half  of 
them  we  laid  down  on  a  ^vel  walk,  and  watered  with  lime  water,  of  the 
strength  used  for  destroying  worms,  without  succeeding  in  killing  th^ ; 
the  other  half  we  buried  in  a  pot  of  earth,  and  watered  with  lime  water  ^ 
double  the  usual  strength,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  of  powdered 
lime  to  two  ^lons  of  water,  and  found  them  at  first  apparently  kill^ 
but,  on  examming  the  pot  after  an  interval  of  three  days,  they  appeared  m 
as  great  vigour  as  before  the  lime  was  applied.  We  then  tried  half  of  them 
with  toba<x»  water,  and  half  of  them  with  salt  and  water:  both  mixtures 
killed  them;  but  salt  and  water,  of  a  sufficient  strength  for  that  purpose, ' 
would  destroy  vegetation,  and  tobacco  water  would  be  much  too  expensive* 
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Wc  fear,  therefore,  that  the  grubs  must  be  left  to  the  crows  and  rooks, 
and  the  jperfect  Insect  gathered  by  hand.  In  England  this  might  form  a 
parochial  occupation  for  the  aged  poor  of  both  sexes,  and  for  children,  at 
so  much  a  score.  We  shall  be  most  happy  if  our  French  readers  derive 
any  useful  information  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  collect.  —  Cond, 

Ckateawieuxy  M.  LuUm  de.  Author  of  Letters  on  Italy,  &c. : 

1.  Lettre  k  M.  Pictet,  sur  la  Ferme  Exp^rimentale  dc  Coppet.  Paris. 
Pamph.  8VO,  pp.59. 

S.  Reunion  Agricole,  dans  la  Ferme  Ezp^rimentale  de  Coppet,  le  Vendredi, 
Sept.  29.  1826.    Paris.  Pamph. 

MAnoireg  d*Agricuiture,  d^Economie  rurale  et  domestique^  puMUs  par  la 
SociA^Royaleet  Centrales  Agriculture,  Paris.  Svo,  1vol.  pp.452.  2  pis. 
This  volume  contains  biographical  notices  of  two  deceased  members ; 
reports  on  a  machine  for  separating  clover  seed ;  on  veterinary  medicine ; 
on  manures ;  on  the  translation  of  books  on  affriculture,  calculated  for  the 
improvement  of  France ;  on  cider ;  on  the  Uindness  of  horses ;  on  the 
national  forests ;  on  the  shepherd  Samson,  who  received  a  medal  for  the 
care  taken  of  his  flock ;  on  the  improvements  made  by  Comte  Hendelet ; 
on  the  experimental  farm  of  M.  Demerson;  on  Gruy^e  cheese;  on  fid- 
lows;  on  the  Hainault  scythe;  and  on  the  preservation  of  grain. 

Germany. 

Voght^  Baron  oon,  a  Proprietor  and  Cultivator  at  Flotbec  on  the  Elbe,  near 
Hamburgh :  Landwirthschaftlicher  Schriften.  A  Collection  of  Papers 
on  Rural  Economy.    Hamburgh.   Svo,  pp.564. 

We  have  already  {Gard  Mag.,  voLi.  p.  441.)  noticed  an  ingenious  work 
of  this  author :  the  present  is  a  relation  of  experiments  in  the  language  of 
his  peculiar  statistics ;  and  we  would  recommend  both  volumes  to  our  con- 
temporary, Mr.  Fleming,  as  aflbrdinc  valuable  materials  for  his  magazine. 
We  unde^tand  the  establishment  at  Flotbec  well  merits  inspection,  and  we 
recommend  a  visit  there  to  our  countrymen  passing  through  Hamburgh. 

Thaer,  M.,  of  Merlin,  in  Prussia,  a  well  known  and  justly  celebrated  prac- 
tical Agriculturist,  Author  of  numerous  Works :  Quelques  ^daircisse- 
roens,  ftc.  Remarks  on  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Baron  de 
Voght.    Hamburgh.  Pamph.  8vo.  • 

M.  Tbaer  and  the  Baron  de  Voght  are  intimate  friends,  and  the  object 

of  the  present  pamphlet  is  to  propose  some  improvements  on  the  technical 

phraseology  adopted  by  the  latter ;  such  as  activity  of  the  soil  (JhiUigkeU) 

for  power  of  the  soil  {erdvermi)gen\  &c. 

WaUef^s  AJlgememes  Teuttcher  Gartenbuch,  Ac.  Walter's  German  Gar- 
dener, or  Popular  and  Practical  Instructions  relative  to  the  Laying  out. 
Management,  and  Culture  of  Gardens  of  Ornament,  Orchards,  and 
Kitcben-giirdens.    Leipzic.  8vo,  3d  edit.  3  pis.  Zflor.  36  kr. 

Italy. 

K.  N.,  a  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Bologna:     L'art  di  riparare  dai 

Calori  estivi  le  Abitazioni  e  le  Persone.  On  the  Art  of  preserving  Houses 

and  Persons  from  the  great  Heats  of  Summer.    Bologna,  svo,  pp.  50. 

Large  and  lofty  apartments,  so  contrived  as  to  admit,  by  internal  openings, 

of  a  continual  circulation  of  air,  and  with  few  and  small  windows,  so  as  to 

exclude  light  and  the  sun ;  thick  walls  and  double  roofs ;  blue  or  purple 

fflaw  in  the  windows,  aff  being   less  capable  of  penetration  by  heat 
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SSS  Italian  mnd  PoUsh  Booh. 

porches  and  verandas;  and  the  shade  of  trees^  are  reooauneoded  as  the 
ardimuT  means  of  produdnir  a  oooi  house.  The  estraordiDary  are  eztemai 
iralls  with  interstices  of  at  least  a  foot  in  width,  which  migr  he  filled  widi 
snow  and  salt,  or  powdered  ice  and  salt,  or  watered  fi^equently.  Throu^ 
such  yacuities  spiral  tubes  may  be  passed,  with  one  opoung  to  the  opos 
air,  and  the  others  in  the  chamber  to  be  cooled ;  the  eflect  of  which  will  be 
the  entrance  of  a  current  of  ab,  cooled  in  its  passage  throu^  that  part  of 
the  pipe  which  is  contained  in  the  Tacuity,  as  steam  is  cooled  to  water  by 
passmg  through  the  worm  of  a  still.  The  use  of  pots  of  flowers  in  rooms 
IS  approved  of,  because  they  produce  oxygen  gas,  and  absorb  insalubrious 
gases.  The  author  rcjp^ts  that  modem  architects  in  Italy  have  left  off  the 
grave  style  prevalent  m  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  and  adopted  "  a  baamt  con- 
struction, Sbrrasin,  French,  and  even  Russian,'*  diigracefiil  to  his  country. 
To  exclude  excessive  heat  from  the  person,  he  recommends  die  thinnest 
linen  or  cotton  stuA  that  can  be  procured^  put  on  as  loosely  as  posrible* 

Eleneo  degR  Alberi  prineipaR  che  postono  servire  alt  Omamado  dei  Giar^ 

dbdf  &c     Nomenclature  of  tne  principal  Trees  and  Shrubs  used  in 

Ornamental  Gardens,  with  Nodces  of  thdr  Culture.    Turin.  8vo. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  endeavoun  to  prove  that  Italy  was  the 

first  to  display  the  irregular  or  English  style  of  gardening  (see  Eneyc.  of 

GartLt  §  IS.),  and  the  t^vantages  to  public  morals  and  taste  that  would 

attend  a  more  ^nend  cultivation  of  gardens  among  all  classes  of  sodety. 

To  fiicJHtate  this  cultivation  is  the  grand  oti^ect  of  ms  work. 

Bonqfom,  M.  MatMeu^  Director  of  the  Experimental  Garden  of  the  Royal 
and  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Turin :  Osservazioni  ed  Esperienze 
*  Agrarie.    Observations  and  Experiments  in  Agriculture.    Turin.  8vo. 

After  some  remarics  on  the  utility  of  experimental  fturms,  follow  some 
observations  on  different  varieties  of  wheat ;  on  the  hill  or  dry  rice  of 
China ;  on  the  potato ;  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  The  chief  obstiu^le  to 
the  culture  of  the  potato  in  Piedmont  u  the  necessity  of  cooking  it,  fhd 
being  there  extremdy  dear. 

Sctte,  Vmceni:  Memoria  storico*naturale  suU'  Arrossunento,  Ac.  Notice 
respecting  the  Red  Colour  which  appeared  on  difierent  kinds  of  Food  in 
1819,  in  the  province  of  Padua.    Venice.  8vo^  pp.  63. 

The  heat  and  moisture  of  the  summer  of  1819  was  favourable  to  tiie 
growth  of  J^^ssus  fotryoldes,  which  appeared  on  bread>  meat,  and  espedaUy 
on  dough,  paste,  and  pastry. 

Lamem,  Dr.  Jgnaoe,  and  G,  Silveitri:  Amministrazione  economica  della 
Fog&i  de'  Gelsi  nella  Coltivazione  de'  Bachi  da  Seta.  On  the  Econo- 
mical Application  of  Mulberry  Leaves  in  rearing  the  Silk  Worm.  Bfilan. 
8vo,  pp.96. 

An  ounce  of  the  ^ggsof  the  insects  will  consume  1589  French  pounds  of 
leaves,  and  produce  151  lbs.  4  oz.  of  cocoons ;  that  is,  about  15  lbs.  of  leaves 
will  give  about  1  lb.  of  raw  silk. 

S^ubtH,  M.,  C.M.H j3.,  Profisssor  of  Botany  and  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  the  Universitv  of  Warsaw :  Spis  Roslin  (^;rodu  Botaniczncoo 
Krolewskiego-Warszawskiego  Uniwersvtetii.  Catalogue  of  Plantain  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  of  Warsaw.  Warsaw.  8vo.  pn.  580. 
a  pi.  ^^ 

-The  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  1820,  contmned  5000  species;  the  pre- . 
tent,  which  is  dated  1824,  contains  about  10,000.    The  scientmc  name,, 
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authoritj,  habitation  in  the  garden,  native  country,  and  svnonyms  are  gpi?en, 
bat  not  the  Polish  names.  IThe  species  are  arranged  according  to  the 
natural  system,  commencing  with  the  Aeotyledones.  Each  species  b  desig- 
nated by  signs,  indicating  that  it  is  annual,  of  two  years*  duration,  perennicu, 
woody,  with  accumbent  cotyledons,  incumbent  cotyledons,  conduplicate 
cotyledons,  spiral  cotyledons,  or  bmlicate  cotyledons^  In  the  first  dass, 
Aeotyledones,  are  only  six  species  of  Lycop6dium  and  two  of  Bemh4rdia.  In 
the  second,  Monocotyledones,  are  chiefly  nardy  species,  and  a  few  palms  and 
Cape  bulbs.  The  ereat  majority  of  species,  both  of  Monocotyledones  and 
Dicotyledones,  are  hardy  herbaceous  annuals  and  perennials.    If  so  many 

ries  as  10,000  are  actually  in  this  ^den,  it  must  be  one  of  the  richest  on 
Continent,  which  M.  Schubert  m  his  preface  says  it  is.  He  is  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  principal  ^dens  in  Germany,  and  has  no  greater 
happiness  than  in  giving  and  receiving,  so  as  to  extend  the  number  of  inte- 
resting or  useful  plants,  and  promote  the  study  of  vegetable  nature. 


An  engraved  jjlan  is 
given  ijig,  12.7.) 
which  displays 

A,   Botank*!  nuraery. 
B^   OfctanU 

C,  KyricT?  of  fbrert  bora 

ai>il  shrubt. 

D,  Vlncviid, 

a,     Atti^ftnomicjvl     ob»err. 

h^  Dwellkng-houun  ^  the 
pTori!iiDti  mid  B^r- 
rlenen, 

c,  X^<-"atje»  in  which  were 
form^ty  7irt<^  pl'y> 
for  (hc'rcttiih  i^Qurt, 
tile  king  liTLnj;  chkeAy 
mt  tituttJti,  or  thi> 
Bath,  iEnc.  td  Qard. , 

1^  SollLI  chapel  ill  an  akl 
^raTcl    pit.    Fcirm  erl  y 


of  ch(^  Jiova.]  CrUATd, 
ud    a 


irith 


Green- houiei, 

M,     Ftjir-hciuie. 

\     Brick-Lmilt    plu 

HoUtHMl  Itamei. 

Sbe.h 

tKil  anjclCDlxiptui. 
m,  I>j[acstic  uAcen 
«y    3iimmcr  lUticn  for  the 
frr«cn-houge  pUuU 

f,  SLitioni  for  pLjiiL*, 
r,  EkfjT^jrpcn  in  rub*, 
tf,     Com^OfA  K  round. 


I 


•  I'  •• 


I. .11 


A  view  of  the  earden  {fig,  124.^  shows  the  ancient  green-house  {a\ 
observatory  (6),  and  modern  plant-nouses  {c\  as  conspicuous  objects.  Of 
the  surfiice  of  the  situation  we  have  a  perrect  recollection,  and  know  it 
to  be  very  much  varied ;  the  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  gravelly ;  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  the  roost  agreeable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wa 
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Russia. 

Zigra^  J.  H.,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  and  Economical  Sodetj 
of  Petersburgh :  Nordischer  Blumenfreund.  The  Florist  of  the  North. 
Riga.   BvOy  1  pi. 

West  Indies. 

La  Sagra,  Don  Ramon  <fc.  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Cuba :  Informe  sobre  el  Estado  actual  de  Jardln  y  de  la  Cdtedra  de  Bo- 
tanica  aplicada  i  la  Agriculture,  &c.  Information  respecting  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Garden,  and  the  Professorship  of  Botany  applied  to 
Agriculture.     Havanna.  8vo,  pp.  23. 

Professor  Ramon  de  la  Sagra  is  assembling  all  the  indigenous  plants  of 
Cuba,  besides  a  number  of  rare  plants  of  otner  countries,  in  his  garden  ; 
and  he  invites  the  directors  of  the  principal  botanic  gardens  of  Europe  to 
make  exchanges  with  him.  He  proposes  also  to  translate  Decandolle's 
Suai  sur  let  Proprieiit  Medicaid  det  Plantes  into  Spanish,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bland. 


Art.  IV.     Literary  Notices* 

A  Tabui^b  Gardener* t  Calendar  ynW  be  ready  in  a  few  days  for  publica- 
tion, to  be  called  the  Gardener*!  Remembrancer,  and  Apiarian*s  Monthly 
Calendar,  It  will  display,  at  one  view,  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  tlie 
flower-garden,  shrubbery,  kitchen,  and  fruit-^rden,  green-house,  nursery, 
&c.  Chi  the  back  of  the  sheet  will  be  a  \^etable  and  Seed  Directory, 
denoting  the  proper  times  for  depositing,  and  how  to  sow  and  manage  the 
various  crops,  &c.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  clear  and  concise,  instructions  on  every 
point  required  in  gardening,  and  the  management  of  bees.  Ridgeway.  [This 
IS  rather  a  happy  idea,  anif,  if  judiciously  realised,  will  be  well  received.] 

Umvertal  History  of  Plants.  —  Since  this  Magazine  was  commenced,  we 
have  received  various  applications  and  hints  respecting  a  new  edition,  in 
8VO,  of  MUler*$  Dictiofuny.  In  allusion  to  some  of  these  suggestioDs,  we 
have  (p.  209.)  expressed  our  hope  that  tbb  Dictionary  will  never  pgain 
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tt>pear  in  an  alphabetical  form ;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration  on 
tne  subject,  and  having  had  some  experiments  made  on  printing  plants  and 
insects  m  colours,  we  nave  come  to  the  resolution  of  commencing  a  work 
under  the  title  of  A  Ufdversal  History  of  PlanU,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
MartyrCt  MiUer^s  DicHonari/y  and  to  contain  all  the  improvements  which 
the  present  state  of  botany,  gardening,  and  agriculture  admits  of.  We  shall 
have  ample  and  varied  assistance  in  the  difierent  departments  of  the  work,  so 
as  to  give  it  every  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  and,  till  a  more 
ample  prospectus,  and  the  first  part  of  the  work,  appear,  the  following 
outline  is  submitted :  — 

1.  The  arrangement  will  be  according  to  the  natural  system,  and  all  the 
plants  hitherto  described  will  be  included ;  their  botanical  characters^  natu- 
ral and  artificial  history,  comprising  their  geography,  culture,  uses,  applica- 
tion in  the  arts,  &c.  &c.,  given. 

•  3.  Coloured  figures,  printed  in  the  manner  of  the  first  three  figures  facing 
p.o22.,  will  be  given,  or  one  or  more  species  of  every  genus  described,  of  all 
the  most  important  species,  and  of  all  the  natives  of  Britain.  Coloured 
fiffures  will  'aiso  be  given  of  a  number  of  the  principal  florist's  flowers,  and 
of  a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  and  exotic  fruits,  executed  in  the  style  of 
JSgs.  115,  114,  and  115.,  facing  f,  332.,  and  agreeably  to  our  theory  of  the 
best  plan  of  %urinff  and  descnbmg  fruits  in  p.  536-339.,  as  modified  by  our 
correroondent  M.  H.,  p.  330. 

5.  The  work  will  appear  in  parts,  quarterly,  under  the  following  modifi- 
cations :  I .  In  quarto,  the  letter-press  and  corresponding  plates  together ; 
2.  The  letter-press  by  itself,  for  one  class  of  purcnasers,  and  the  plates  by 
themselves,  with  short  descriptions,  for  another  class  of  purchasers;  5.  The 
letter-press  and  the  plates  of  the  plants  of  Europe,  uncier  the  titie  of  Hit' 
tori/  of  the  Indigenous  Plants  of  Europe,  together  and  separately ;  4.  In  oc- 
tavo, the  letter-press  and  the  platSs  of  the  plants  of  Britain,  under  the  titie 
of  History  of  the  Indigenous  Plants  of  Britain,  together  and  separately. 
Tliis  mode  of  publishing  will  accommodate  every  class  of  purchasers :  the 
gardener,  who  will  take  the  letter-press  only  of  the  first  modification,  and 
which  will  not  cost  him  more  than  the  present  price  of  Miller* s  DicHon* 
ary ;  and  to  the  clergy,  medical  men,  and  ladies  resident  in  the  country, 
T!ne  Plants  (^Britain,  their  figures,  and  history,  will  be  of  particular  interest. 

4.  The  wnole  will  be  stereotyped,  so  that  there  cannot  soon  be  a  second 
edition ;  but,  when  the  work  is  completed,  a  perpetual  supplement  will  be 
commenced,  on  a  plan  that  will  end  in  including  all  tne  plants  of  the 
world,  so  given  as  to  admit  of  any  species  of  classification. 

5.  The  great  advantage  of  the  whole  of  this  plan  to  the  public,  will  result 
from  the  coloured  figures  being  printed  fi'om  blocks  of  wood,  instead  of  being 
engravines  coloured  by  hand ;  by  this,  and  the  euarto  size  of  the  plates,  the 
figures  of  from  6  to  34  plants,  or  6  to  34  florisrs  flowers,  or  6  to  34  fiiiits» 
according  to  their  size,  or  as  they  may  adroit  of  reduction,  may  be  afforded 
for  little  more  than  what  is  charged  for  one  plant,  florist's  flower,  or  fruit,  ia. 
any  of  the  principal  botanical  publications  of  the  day.  It  is  true,  the  figufM. 
will  not  be  so  perfect  as  those  coloured  by  hand,  but  we  may  refer  to  th^ 
cut  facing  p.  323.,  in  proof  of  their  sufficiency  for  every  useful  purpose. 

Magazine  of  Natural  History,  —  Our  correspondent  S.  (Manchester, 
Oct.  14th),  and  other  readers  and  friends,  are  informed  that  the  plan  of 
this  work  is  completed,  and  that  its  publication  in  quarterly  numbers,  with 
figures  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  printed  in  colours,  will  shortly  be 
annotmced.  In  the  mean  time,  communications  on  zoology,  botany, 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  meteorology,  of  a  popular  description,  may  be 
addressed,  firee  of  postage,  "*  To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hi»* 
tory,**  at  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  &  Ca.'s,  Paternoster  How.  A  detailed 
prospeciOi  will  appear  with  the  first  number. 
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PART   III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


SuGAB  from  Beei  Boot. — At  a  dinner  recently  rifen  by  the  town  of 
Amiois  to  the  King  of  France,  there  was  placed  on  the  table*  ooposite  His 
Majesty,  an  immense  column  composed  of  sugar,  manufactiirea  from  the 
beet  root,  at  FranviUers,  near  Amiens.  The  column  consisted  of  four  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  refined  sugar,  and  crystals  of  raw  sugar  formed  the 
p«lestal.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  seems  to  be  making 
great  advances  in  Prance.  {NewMp.) 

Knowledge  for  the  Poor.  —  A  work  is  announced  by  the  Baron  Cbaries 
Dupin,  which  in  many  respects  will  correspond  to  our  Uhrcary  of  U^ftd 
Knoiuiedge,  It  b  to  be  entitled  the  Petit  Productew,  and  is  to  consist  of  a 
collection  of  works  containing  the  notions  which  may  be  spread  with  most 
advantage  to  themselves  among  persons  of  very  moderate  mcome.  Works 
which  contain  what  is  most  interesting  to  the  cultivator,  the  manufacturer, 
the  mechanic,  the  tradesman,  and  the  simple  workman  or  labourer,  are  to 
be  given  in  separate  series.  The  whole  work  is  to  be  in  volumes,  in  18Bia^ 
with  many  wood-cuts,  and  sold  at  75  cents,  each  volume.  Subscriptions  are 
received  chez  Bachelier,  libraire,  Quai  des  Augustins,  &  chez  Ddauny,  aa 
Palais-Royal. 

'  GERMANY. 

Sauerkraut,  8^.  —  %,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Sauerkraut  is  prepared  in  Gfermany,  which  I  had  lately  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Ijie  cabbages  of  whidi  it  is  made 
are  very  large,  and  perfectly  white.  The  first  process  of  preparii^  them 
tt,  to  scoop  out  the  interior  part  of  the  stalk  with  an  iron  mstrument  or 
scoop ;  they  are  then  cut  into  small  shreds  by  a  wooden  machine^  composed 
of  a  flat  board  or  tray,  which  has  a  ledge  on  two  sides,  to  steady  a  box  or 
frame,  into  which  the  cabbages  are  put.  In  the  middle  of  the  board  are 
four  ^Bt  pieces  of  steel,  simuar  to  the  steel  part  of  a  spokeshave,  placed  in 
an  oblique  direction,  and  the  near  edge  of  each  beinp  a  little  raised  up, 
with  small  spaces  between  each,  to  let  the  shreds  faU  down  into  a  tub 
traced  underneath  to  rec^ve  them.  The  cabbittes  are  then  put  into  the 
box  before  described,  which  is  pushed  backwarcb  and  forwaros,  when  the 
cabbages  beine  cut  by  the  steel,  mil  in  small  shreds  into  a  tub  placed  below. 
A  barrel  stands  ready  by  to  receive  them  when  cut,  the  sides  of  which  are 
$rst  washed  with  vinegar.  A  man  stands  on  a  chair  by  the  barrel,  with 
dean  wooden  shoes  on,  whose  business  it  is  to  salt  and  prqpare  them, 
which  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  -—The  man  first  takes  as  much  of 
the  cut  cabb^  as  covers  about  four  inches  above  the  bottom ;  he  next 
strews  upon  it  two  handfuls  of  salt,  one  handful  of  unground  pepper,  and 
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k  smaS  guantitj  of  salad  oil ;  he  then  gets  into  the  barrel,  and  treads  it 
down  with  his  wooden  shoes,  till  it  is  well  mixed  and  compact.  He  next 
takes  another  la^er  of  cabbage,  and  puts  salt  and  pepper  on  it  as  before, 
and  treads  it  again,  and  so  goes  on  till  the  barrel  is  filled.  A  board  u  then 
placed  on  it,  and  upon  the  board  some  ver^  heavy  weights  are  put ;  and  it 
remains  so  ten  or  fifteen  days,  when  it  partially  ferments,  and  a  great  deal 
of  water  swims  on  the  surface :  it  is  then  put  mto  the  cdlar  for  use.  The 
men  who  prepare  sauerkraut  are  Tyrolese,  and  carry  their  machine,  which 
has  not  been  mvented  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years,  on  their  backs,  fix>m 
house  to  house. 

In  the  annexed  sketch  {fig.  125.),  a  is  the  cutting-tray,  h  the  box  into 
which  the  cabbages  are  put,  c  the  scoop,  d  the  tub  into  which  the  shreds 
fiUl.    I  am,  &c.  —  W,  B.JS,    Aix^lt^Chajftelle,  Nov.  3. 1827. 
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To  the  preee^Dg  account  from^our  young  correspondent.  I  add  a  few 
gfeneral  observations.  Few  things  m  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Germans 
strike  an  En^h  residait  more,  than  the  preparation,  far  exceedii^  that 
in  his  own  country,  whidi  thejr  make  for  the  winter  consumption  or  veg»* 
tables.  Sauerkraut  is  a  kind  of'^food,  of  which  every  family  stores  up,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  one  or  more  laise  ca^;  and,  at  this  tune  of  Uie  year 
(October  and  November),  the  marketrplaoes  are  crowded  with  huge  wnite 
pyramids  of  caibbaffes  (all  heart)  for  sale ;  and,  in  every  couft  and  ;^d  into 
whidb  an  aoddentw  peep  is  obtained,  is  seen  the  bustle  of  preparing  them 
for  use,  and  the  baskets  of  shredded  cabbage,  which  in  that  state*  resemble 
mountains  of  green-tinged  fh>tfa,  or  syllabub.  Kidner/beant  are  another 
vegetable  of  which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  the  Germans  store  up 
large  quantities  for  winter  consumption ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts 
for  the  number  of  acres  of  this  plant,  winch  at  first  excite  the  traveller's 
surprise,  cultivated  in  the  open  nelds,  in  the  neighbourhood  even  of  towns 
not  very  large.  Of  the  quantity  of  kidneybeans  thus  stored  in  inns  and 
large  filmilies,  an  idea  may  be  formed  fiH>m  the  following  fact : — During  iwo 
days  that  we  spent,  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  at  the  Trierische  Hot,  the 
prmdpal  hotel  at  Coblentz,  fh>m  eieht  to  ten  women  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  yard  (as  they  probwly  had  been  before  our  arrival,  and 
continued  to  be  sAer  our  depaiture,)  in  trimming  and  slicing  [the  pods  ofl- 
kidneybeans,  of  which,  besides  a  lai^  basketful  next  to  eadi,  there  stood 
another  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  that  would  have  filled  a  goodwed  cart. 
The  bc»ns  thus  prepared  are  plunged  into  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
drained,  and  closely  packed  with  salt  in  jars  or  barrels. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  stored,  in  October,  considerable  quantities  of  the 
leaf-«talks,  and  dried  ribs  of  the  leaves  of  young  turnips  (after  the  thin  pan 
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of  the  leoT  has  been  stripped  off),  and  «  portion  of  the  bulb»  aH  cut  mta 
lenetbs  of  about  an  inch. 

Without  thii  provision  of  sauerkraut,  kidneybeans,  and  tunups,  added  to 
an  ample  stock  of  potatoes,  onions,  carroU  (kept  in  sand),  &c.,  all  d«x)sit«l 
In  the  spacious  cellars  with  which  every  decent  house  is  P'^^^^f."?*** 
moreover,  abundance  of  apples,  pears,  and  quinces,  both  fresh  and  dried  toy 
being  iMired,  cut  into  slices,  and  hune  on  strings  near  a  fire) ;  a  German  family 
would  think  itself  ill  fortified  acwnst  the  a^)proach  of  winter,  and  would 
relish  very  badly  being  put,  at  this  season,  on  the  short  and  unvaned  Eng- 
lish commons  of  potatoes,  with  an  occasional  chanse  of  borecole  or  Savoy 
cabbage.  In  fact,  no  German  conceives  he  has  dined  tolerably,  at  vny 
season,  without  having  eaten  of  three  or  four  kinds  of  vegetables.  To  de- 
cide which  is  the  beU  system,  the  German  or  the  English,  would  require  a 
long  discussion ;  but  two  points  seem  clear :  first,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
varied  German  vegetable  fare  in  England,  would  lead  to  a  srrat  extension 
of  its  horticulture;  and  secondly,  that  the  English  cannot  fairly  determine 
how  far  they  would  prefer  the  German  system  until  they  have  tried  it. 
Many  English  residents  in  Germany  are  as  loud  as  the  natives  in  the  praise 
of  sauerkraut  when  properly  cooked,  which  is  every  thine.  For  these  rea- 
sons, it  might  be  wortn  while  for  some  of  our  horticultural  sodeties  to 
procure  from  the  foreign  ones,  full  and  precise  directions  for  preparing  and 
storine  their  winter  vegetables,  and  then  ofler  premiums  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful imitation  of  the  practice  at  home,  giving  a  fiur  trial  to  sauerkraut, 
salted  kidnevbeans,  &c^  by  havine  them  served  at  tbdr  anniversary  din- 
ners, cook^  in  the  most  approved  foreign  modes,  as  there  seems  no  good 
ground  why  vegetables  preserved  and  cooked  in  new  ways  diould  not  be 
tasted  and  decided  on  at  such  dinners,  as  well  as  fruits  grown  or  kept  by 
new  processes.    (.Note  cf  a  Friend,) 

Turnip  Cabbage.  —  It  is  surprisiuff  that  this  valuable  vegetable  (the  KoU- 
jRabi  of  the  Germans,  ChowRave  of  the  French),  of  which  huge  quantities 
are  regularly  sold  the  whole  summer  in  the  German  markets,  is  not  more 
cultivated  in  England,  as  it  is  litUe  inferior  to  cauliflower ;  and  yet,  from 
its  requiring  less  care  and  room,  can  be  grown  at  a  price  so  much  lower, 
that  a  given  weight  of  cauliflower,  in  the  market  of  Aix-la«Chapelle,  cosu 
five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  same  weight  of  kohl-rabi.  The  mode  of 
cooking,  however,  makes  all  the  difierence.  Half-boiled,  in  the  English 
way,  it  would  be  littie  thoucbt  of;  but  when  cut,  as  in  Germany,  into  small 
oblong  pieces,  and  thoroughly  and  slowly  b<nled,  or  rather  stewed,  it  fonns 
an  excellent  dish.  The  avera^  diameter  of  the  bM  (applying  this  tenn, 
for  want  of  one  more  appropriate,  to  the  globular  enlargement  into  which 
this  variety  of  the  cabbage  tribe  expands,  just  above  the  ground,)  is  fiom 
3  to  4  inches,  but  it  is  oflen  grown  much  larger.  One  purchased  in  the 
market  of  Aix4a^Chapelle,  in  October  last,  measured  18  indies  in  dr- 
cumference,  and  weighed  (exdusively  of  leaves  and  root)  4  lbs.  9  ox.  Pruft> 
sian  weight.  It  could  not  be  estimated  to  have  cost  more  than  one  hal^ 
penny  English ;  and  having  been  cooked  separately,  by  way  of  experiment, 
made  a  large  dish,  more  than  enough  for  five  penons,  at  dinner,  ttiough  no 
other  vegetable  was  eaten,  as  it  was  preferred  to  all  the  rest  at  the  table. 
(XW.)  ^  ^ 

DENMARK. 

Tfie  Gardemng  at  Sorgenfrie  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  but  very 
indifferent,  and  it  is  now  just  the  same  as  before,  and  perhaps  worse  than 
that  of  Syon  House  was  m  1824-26. 

One  of  the  first  places  for  horticulture  in  this  country  is,  without  ex* 
ception,  the  Rtn^al  Gardens  of  Rosenburgh,  under  the  superintendence  of 
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die  royal  gaodeoer,  P*  Undegaard,  Esq. ;  and  no  place  in  this  country  can 
in  an^  respect  come  near  to  it  in  cultivation  and  forcing.  Every  plant 
M.  Lindegaard  has  under  his  care  looks  remarkably  well ;  but  the  prin* 
cipal  objects  of  attraction  are  the  vines.  One  instance  may  be  men- 
tioned: — In  1832  M.  Lindegaard  planted  three  plants  in  front  of  a  large 
orangery,  160  ft.  long,  viz.  two  plants  of  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  and 
one  of  the  Parsley-leaved  Grape.  All  of  them  showed  fruit  the  first  suro« 
mer.  In  18S5,  he  says,  ode  plant  had  14^  lbs.  wdght  of  fruit,  the  second 
14  lbs.,  and  third  10  lbs.  weight.  In  1823  M.  Lindegaard  planted  four 
plants  more ;  and  now  the  whole  front  of  the  orangery  is  covered  with 
vines,  except  the  windows :  five  plants  of  Chassel^  de  Fontainebleau, 
here  named  White  Van  der  Lahn ;  one  plant  of  the  Parslejr-leaved,  and  one 
plant  of  the  Blue  Cluster,  here  named  Early  Leipziger,  and  in  France  Made- 
line h&tive.  Each  plant  has  produced  upwarcls  of  one  hundred  fine  lai^ 
bunches  this  year,  wnich  will  be  ripe  in  the  course  of  a  month.  The  wood 
for  next  year  is  as  thick  as  one's  nnger,  and  so  is  that  of  every  erape  vine 
in  this  garden.  The  extensive  walls  m  the  garden  are  covered  with  grapes 
and  peaches ;  and  most  of  the  grapes  will  ripen  this  year  on  the  open  wall, 
without  any  glass  covering  whatever.  The  peaches  on  the  walls  begin  now 
to  ripen :  fine  apricots  have  been  gathered  this  year,  almost  in  bushels, 
from  the  walls.  The  peaches  here  are  deserving  of  the  same  praise  as  the 
grapes ;  the  trees  are  as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  England,  covered 
with  abundance  of  fruit,  and  beautiful  bearing  wood  for  Uie  next  year. 
M.  Lindegaard  has  published  a  book  on  the  cultivation  of  grapes  in  Den- 
mark {Encyc,  of  Gard.,  p.  1113.),  and,  if  you  think  it  worth  notice,  I  will 
translate  it  and  send  it  to  you  in  a  future  letter.    There  are  several  old  vine 

Slants  by  the  walls  upwards  of  a  ceiitury  old,  and  still  in  a  flourishing  state, 
f .  Lindegaard  cultivates  sixteen  sorts  of  grapes  in  his  garden. 
Among  the  pine-apple  plants  M.  Lindegaard  has  got  the  New  Provi- 
dence, the  Blood,  some  Havannah,  and,  I  believe,  the  Black  Antigua ;  and, 
considering  the  bad  construction  of  his  houses  and  pits,*the  fruiu  are  good. 
In  the  month  of  July  I  saw  a  bed  of  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry  in  this 
garden,  remarkably  fine,  covered  with  large  firuit,  and  equal  to  any  thing  I 
ever  saw.  To  get  perfect  young  strawberry  plants,  lay  out  the  runners 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered,  on  one  side  of  the  alleys ;  loosen  the  mould 
where  they  are  to  be  laid,  and  add  a  little  fresh  mould  to  it ;  fiuten  them 
down  with  carnation  hooks,  and  supply  them  with  water:  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  you  will  have  fine  plants.  But  M.  Lindegaard  has  written  upon 
this  subject  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  you  will  find  more  there 
about  it.  He  cut  a  melon  last  week  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  weighing 
18  lbs. 

Mushrooms  and  sea-kale  are  not  yet  cultivated  in  this  country.  I  under- 
stand sea-kale  is  not  liked  in  the  kitchen ;  but  its  culture  is  unknown  here, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  to  introduce  new  methods,  or  new  eatable  plants,  if  they 
are  not  accepted.  Rhubarb  is  onl^  grown  in  the  botanic  garden  among 
the  hardy  plants,  in  order  to  have  it  in  the  collection. 

The  Coredpsis  tinctdria,  here  C.  bicolor,  is  quite  as  plentiful  as  in 
England.  M.  Lindegaard  has  got  a  good  stock  of  plants  of  Primula 
sinlnsis ;  but  the  fine  tribe  of  Camellias  are  wanted  very  much,  with  the 
exception  of  some  plants  of  the  double  white,  red,  and  single  red ;  and 
very  Httie  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen  of  these  plants  will  perhaps  be  the 
whole  stock  in  the  country.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  Camellia  with  the 
nurserymen  about  Copenhagen.  Most  of  the  New  Holland  plants  are  un- 
known. The  Epkcris  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  very  rarest  of  New  Hol- 
land plants.  I  have  not  seen  it  here,  but  am  told  a  plant  of  it  is  in  the 
botanic  garden.  ^ 
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.  IwooldliaVdtdntjfoatiM  ArftwAMmiJ^bat  ^ 
Hoiboll,  the  mott  eddvated  botanitt  and  botanical  cukivator  of  Denmuk, 
iie  told  me  that  thia  book  is  ootof  print  at  present ;  bot  another  editioa 
will  soon  be  puMiahed^  which  I  shall  send  too  as  eariy  as  posable.  I  saw, 
in  the  month  of  July,  a  beautiful  show  of  carnations  by  M.  HolboU,  fine 
£nest  collection  in  this  oountrv,  and  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Hog^s  of  Ptek 
din^n;  but  this  gentleman  has  for  a  number  of  years  cultivated  car* 
nations  and  auriculas^  in  his  Idsure  hours,  to  a  veiy  superior  degiree  of 
perfection. 

The  fruit  and  Tagetable  market  has  been  well  supplied  ereiy  darr  tlua 
summer,  and  things  sold  at  a  Tery  low  price.  The  hurest  was  femarkably 
fine,  but  the  summer  was  the  best  that  nas  occurred  for  a  long  time,  and 
indeed  as  good  as  any  body  could  wish  for.  Not  a  pine-apple  has  been 
seen  on  the  table  this  ^ear ;  but  M.  Lind<^eaard  will  have  some  ripe  fridc 
fbout  the  middle  of  this  month,  which  wilTbe  the  earliest  and  finest  in  Ae 
poontry.    I  am,  dear  sir,  &c«->X  P.  Petersen,   Copenhagen^  Sepi,  8. 1897. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

BofUcyUure  in  and  about  yew  York,  —  Sir,  In  company  with  a  frieiMt 
I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1826,  in  the  vicinity  of  Near 
York ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  ^ou  a  few  remarks  on  tJae  present 
state  of  horticulture  in  and  about  that  aty,  with  the  hope  that  theymay 
serve  to  amuse,  if  not  instruct,  the  readers  of  vour  valuable  Aifagazine.  T^roni 
Its  locality,  its  resources,  and  the  proverbially  enterprising  character  of  ica 
inhabitants,  the  state  of  New  York  seems  destined  to  take  the  lead  in  Ame- 
rica, in  this  delightful  science,  as  it  already  does  in  agriculture  and  com- 
tberce. 

Shortly  afler  our  arrival  in  the  city  we  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  there;  and  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  Doctor 
Hosack,  the  Iresident ;  a  name  not  unknown  in  the  records  of  botanical 
writers.  The  business  of  this  Society  is  conducted  much  on  the  same  priD> 
dples  as  they  are  in  thb  country,  and  their  by-laws  and  regulatioDS  aeeiB 
to  have  been  founded  on  those  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London.  In  addir 
tlon  to  the  usual  officers,  diey  have  a  Lecturer  on  Botany  and  Vegetable 
Physiologv,  the  celebrated  Doctor  MitchiU,  no  less  known  for  his  acqutrfr* 
ments  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  than  for  the  simplicity  and  urbanity  of  hia 
manners.  I  will  here  remark  that  a  professorsnip  of  this  nature,  where 
the  young  gardener  mi^ht  receive  lectures  on  botany,  would,  in  inv  o^auoa^ 
be  of  ffreat  utility  in  this  country.  I  leave  the  hint  with  you,  weU  knowing 
that,  if  you  concur  in  my  idea  of  the  subject,  you  will  improve  it.  It  was 
pleasing  to  me  to  obs^e  that,  though  the  Society  contained  among  its 
members  men  eminent  for  their  rank  and  talents,  as  well  as  practical  gaiv 
deners,  there  was  the  greatest  unanimity ;  and  though  one  member,  on 
leaving  the  meeting,  would  retire  to  discuss  laws,  and  the  ri^ts  of  nationi^ 
in  the  senate,  and  another  to  his  more  humble  avocations  m  the  garden, 
there  was  none  of  that  distant  and  reserved  air,  which  is  so  much  in  nshion 
among  our  great  men,  when  meeting  with  those  whom  they  have  been 
taught  to  connder  their  inferiors.  By  this  cordial  junction  of  wealth, 
rank,  and  practical  skill,  much  has  been  done  for  the  science  of  gardeningp 
and  more  maybe  justly  expected. 

In  and  about  the  city  are  several  public  pariLS  and  gardens,  most  of  whii^ 
are  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy ;  but  they  appear  to  mtve  been  selected  jud^ 
clously,  and  with  some  regard  to  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  m^ 
joritjr  of  the  inhabitants. 

Saint  John's  Park,  in  the  western  section  of  the  city,  u  of  connderaUe 
extent,  and  has  lately  been  thrown  open  to  the  inhabitants ;  it  is  tastefully 
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and  ¥ery  judidously  fdaiitad  vith  tfaeornaBieiiteltrMs  attd  tlifflib^  indigfp 
Doufl  to  the  oouDtiy. 

.  Of  market>«ardens  thefe  are  abundance^  and  the  markets  were  aaipl^ 
stocked  vrith  the  choicest  fruits  and  vegetables ;  of  peaches^  in  partacular, 
-there  was  agreat  plenty, and  fine  fruit  were  selling  in  we  market  at  75  oeiifo. 
(about  Zs.  EnplishXthe  peck.  It  was  a  novelty  to  us,  to  see  in  the  markefr- 
^gardeos  and  m  the  pleasure«rounds  of  gentlemen.  Standard  Peach  Trees 
.bending  under  the  weight  of  thu  delicious  fruit ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gardens  of  Charies  Hall,  £sq^^  and  the  Qiarket-^|rounds  of  Mr*  Shaw,  we 
^  not  notice  wtv  walls  ^ropriated  to  the  ripemnff  of  this  fitiit.  In  the 
markets,  and  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  HorticiUturaf  Sodetv,  we  saw  some 
I  of  an  extraordinarjr  sixe,  in  -particular  one  called  H^^s  Lemon 
one  and  the  Morrisma  Pouadf Peach;  a  single  fruit  of  the  latl6r 
.  i  H'l  oz.  We  should  not,  4>ttr8elves,  perhaps  have  given  credence 
to  this  statement  merely  on  hearsay  evidence,  but  we  saw  the  fruit  weighec^ 
and  —  but  the  old  proverb  is  somcr^hat  musty.  A  new  applet  a  seraliv 
from  the  celebrated  Newtown  Pippin,  is  spoken  very  highly  of:  it  is  called 
Ortle^,  in  honour,  as  I  am  informed,  o£  one  of  the  American  generals 
in  their  struggle  for  independence.  I  believe  trees  of  these  fruits  are  to  be 
found  in  our  Society's  garden ;  and  the  public  will  probably  be  enabled  to 
obtain  them  from  some  one  or  other  among  the  &voured  nurserymen. 
•  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  lAnnean  Garden  at  Flushing,  which  contains  a 
numerous  and  extenrive  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  a  very  fine  assortment 
of  herbaceous  plants,  and  a  choice  selection  of  Botany  Bay  and  New  Hol- 
land plants. 

At  the  New  York  nwiery,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Floy,  there 
is  a  good  collection  of  sreen-house  plants,  and  the  greatest  vari^  of  Amch 
rican  trees  and  shrubs  I  recollect  to  hove  seen  at  any  one  establishment. 

The  nursery  of  Mr.  Hogs  at  Bloomingdale,  and  that  of  Mr.  Wilson,  at 
Greenwich,  are  newly  estwlished,  but  fast  rising  to  eminence ;  the  former 
tor  its  fine  collection  of  beautifuUv  grown  exotics,  and  the  latter  for  its 
extensive  variety  of  fruit  trees,  loo  much  praise  cannot  be  ^ven  to  the 
euraton  of  the  Linnean  Garden  for  the  neatness  and  regularity  which  are 
manifested  at  their  establishment 

The  number  of  private  gardens  in  and  about  the  city  is  laige,  but  theiy 
are  not,  in  general,  carried  to  that  extent  whidi  so  justly  distinguishes  those 
of  our  own  country ;  nor  can  it  be  expected.  The  United  StBtes  is  em- 
phatically  a  new  world,  her  political  existence  scarcely  exceeding  half  a 
centuiy ;  and  I  question  if  any  other  nation  has,  in  the  same  periodof  tim% 
made  as  much  progress  in  this  delightful  sdence. 

Since  my  return,  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked,  by  gardeners  and  oHiers, 
mv  opinion  as  to  emigrating  and  settling  in  this  new  world.  Giving  advice, 
I  know  from  experience,  is  a  thankless  task ;  but  the  few  following  remarks 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  determined  on  leaving  their  native  land. 
Gold  is  not  scattered  about  the  streets  in  America  as  is  imaged  by  some, 
nor  is  that  country  altosether  a  barren  wilderness  as  is  imagmed  by  others. 
The  industrious  man  wiU  find  plenty  of  employment,  and  get  better  paid  for 
it  than  in  this  country,  but  a  tortune  is  not  to  be  acquired  there  any  more 
than  here  without  industry  and  perseverance.  Clothmg  is  dearer,  but  pro* 
visions  of  all  kinds  are  much  cheaper. .  The  climate  of  the  middle  states 
is  much  similar  to  our  own.  In  New  Yoik  the  winters  are  more  severe^ 
but  die  summers  are  much  warmer.  The  government  b  pure  and  econo- 
mical ;  taxation  is  but  small ;  and  the  rights  of  the  poor  man  and  the  rich 
are  e^pially  respected. 

In  condusion,  I  will  observe  that  I  yisited  America  with  feelings  some* 
what  prejudiced,  and  have  returned  with  all  my  pr^udioes  removed,  an^ 
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am,  as  an  Engluhman,  proud  to  think  that  this  people,  who  are  last  treading 
upon  our  heels  in  every  useful  art  and  science,  are  oescended,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  same  ancestors  as  ourselves.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Vtaiar.  Kem- 
gm^ton^Odober  4.  1887. 

Mr,'Princt^i  Nunertf  EitabUshmeni. — Sir,  In  one  of  the  late  numbers 
of  your  Magazine  (vol.  n.  p.  90.)  is  a  communicaUon  from  Mr.  William 
Prince,  nurseryman,  of  Long  Island,  *'  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Societv  of  London,  of  the  Liuniean  Society  of  Paris,  of  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  the  Georgifili  at  Florence,  &c,  &c. ! "  giving  a  statement 
of  his  establishment,  which,  being  materially  erroneous,  I^eem  it  proper  to 
correct* 

Mr.  Prince  states  his  nurseries  as  **  much  more  extensive  than  any,  or 
than  all  others  combined,  in  America.'^  Had  he  confined  his  remarks  to 
this  country,  where  such  assertions  are  daily  made  in  his  advertisements 
and  other  publications,  and  where  the  latitude  of  expression  he  unfor- 
tunately allows  himself,  is  fully  known,  the  present  communication  would 
not  have  been  addressed  to  you :  but  when  such  assertions  are  made  in  Eu- 
rope, where  the  same  facilities  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  do 
not  exist,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  work  so  ably  conducted  and  widely 
cireulated  as  the  Ghirdener's  Magazine,  it  is  no  longer  a  merit  to  be  silent ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  engaged  in  the  same 
profession  to  correct  the  error,  as  a  portion  of  the  busmess  in  which  they 
are  engaged  consbts  in  the  exportation  of  American  pkmts  and  seeds. 

According  to  Mr.  Prince's  communication  to  you,  hi&  nurseries  are 
thirty-two  acres  in  extent.  From  what  I  now  have  to  state,  you  can  form 
some  estimate  of  the  d^ee  of  credit  proper  to  give  to  the  assertion  of  their 
beinff  ^  much  more  extentioe  iMan  aU  others  eomSiriedf  in  America^^ 

The  nurseries  and  gardens  of  D.  and  C.  Landreth,  near  Pfaiiadelpbia, 
cover  a  space  of  upwards  of  forty  acres,  and  have  been  in  full  operation  for 
many  years.  The  collection  of  foreign  plants  is  very  extensive,  and  cm«* 
braces  many  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  AfHca, 
together  with  an  immense  number  of  those  most  highly  esteemed  plants 
indigenous  to  North  and  South  America. 

In  fruits  it  has  always  been  more  the  object  of  the  proprietors  to  select 
from  the  bulk  of  each  kind  those  most  wortiiy  of  cultivation,  than  to  ex- 
tend the  list  with  reference  more  to  number  than  to  merit,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  others ;  therefore,  in  intrinsic  worth,  the  selection  of  fruits  they 
cultivate  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  country.  Extensive  arrangements 
exist  for  procuring  further  valuable  additions,  and  the  prc^eton  aamiafiy 
receive  vast  accessions  from  abroad. 

The  gardens  situated  near  Philadelphia,  founded  by  the  late  venerable 
John  Bertram,  seem  also  to  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Prince^ 
when  addressing  you  his  communication.  This  establishment,  undoubtedly 
the  most  ancient  of  any  at  present  flourishing  in  the  United  States  (having 
been  commenced  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago),  for  so  many  years  con* 
ducted  by  the  venerable  founder,  subsequently  by  his  son,  author  of  2Va- 
vets  m  Florida^  and  brother,  and  now  by  Robert  Uarr,  Esq.,  is  of  very  con- 
siderable extent.  In  American  plants,  if  we  include  those  which  are 
herbaceous,  it  most  indisputably  taxes  the  lead,  more  than  six  acres  being 
devoted  to  their  culture*  Compar«i  to  this  establishment,  Mr.  Prince's 
may  be  justly  termed  in  infancy;  for  though  he  pompously  declares  its  found- 
ation to  be  *'  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,"  of  the  truth  of  which, 
from  its  former  insignificance,  we  are  unable  to  acquaint  ourselves,  yet  it  is 
a  fact  most  undeniable,  that,  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  in  many  respects  third 
rate  to  others  in  this  country.  Still,  in  de&mce  of  these  facts,  your  own 
pages  show  how  unblushingly  he  claims  the  superiority  over  all  others. 
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I  have  now  the  original  orders  before  me  for  nearly  three  hundred  kinds 
of  plants  and  seeds,  ordered  by  Mr.  Prince  from  one  of  the  before-men- 
tioned nurseries  within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  which,  at  the  moment 
of  ordering,  were  published  m  Mr.  Prince's  catalogue  as  in  his  possession. 
When  it  b  considered  that /only  single  (specimen)  pUnts  were  ordered,  is 
it  not  fiiir  to  conclude  that  not  one  of  them  were  in  his  collection  ? 

From  this  single  circumstance,  you  can  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
catalogues  he  annually  distributes.  His  catalogues  may  be  indeed  Tolumi-' 
nous,  but  not  so  his  collection. 

Other  facts  could  be  adduced  to  show  the  extreme  hallucination  of  the 
man,  but  it  would  be  dwelling  too  long  on  the  follies  of  a  fellow-labourer 
in  the  vineyard.  For  the  exposition  of  error  this  will  suffice,  whilst  the 
writer  will  be  unmindful  of  any  reply  it  may  elicit,  truth  needing  no  defence. 
— A  Phiiadelphia  Nurseiyman.     Philadelphia,  SepU  SO.  1827. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  having  given  us  a  reference  in  London, 
we  feel  no  hesitation  in  publbhin^  his  remarks,  however  much  we  may 
regret  displeasing  Mr.  Prince,  and  risking  the  loss  of  his  future  good  services. 
Our  plan,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  is  as  follows :  —  If  Mr.  A.  B.,  or  any  body 
else,  make  use  of  our  nages  as  a  medium  to  puff  himself  up,  we  shall  let 
him  do  so ;  but  then  Mr.  A.  B.  must  consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  our 
{Mttes  are  equally  open  to  Mr.  C.  D.,  or  any  body  else,  to  puff  him  down. 
yfe  adopt  this  line  of  conduct  on  the  general  principle  of  liberty  and  im- 
partiality, and  because  we  know  no  more  certain  way  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  in  any  subiect  than  letting  every  one  that  has  any  thins  to  sav  about 
it,  especiaUv  if  they  can  say  it  well,  push  their  arguments  as  tar  as  they  will 
go.  The  Editor  of  a  Marine  is  not  to  be  considered  as  sitting  in  judg> 
ment  on  the  opinions  of  ms  correspondents,  but  radier  as  presiding  among 
them  to  preserve  order,  and  give  every  one  an  opportunity  of  being  fiuriy 
heard.  As  to  the  right  and  wrong  on  any  subject,  every  one  must  judge 
for  himself;  it  shall  not  be  our  blame  if  our  readers  will  not  exercise  their 
thinking  faculties.— Comf. 

Hy^eiOy  near  CmcmnaH,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  ^~  Mr.  Bullock,  founder  and 

iiroprietor  of  the  museum  in  Piccadilly,  a  man  of  an  active,  intelligent,  and 
iberal  mind,  who  has  been  engaged  in  various  pursuits  in  both  hemispheres, 
has  lately  made  a  journey  in  Nonh  America.  Mr.  Bullock  was  <<  so  pleased 
with  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cincinnati,  and  convinced  of  its 
eligibility,  in  everv  respect,  for  the  residence  of  persons  of  limited  property, 
that  he  purchased  an  extensive  estate  with  a  handsome  house  there,  within 
a  mile  of  the  city,  to  which  he  is  about  to  retire  with  his  family.  The  spot 
IS  so  beautiful  and  salubrious,  and  affords  such  facilities  for  the  erection  of 
pleasurable  dwellings,  with  gardens  to  them,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
with  a  survey  of  the  estate,  he  engaged  Mr*  John  B.  Papworth,  the  archi- 
tect, to  lay  out  the  most  beautiful  part  of  it  as  a  town  or  retirement,  to  be 
called  Hygeia.  This  will  enable  persons  desirous  of  establishing  themselves 
In  this  abundant  and  delightful  country,  to  do  so  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense. Mr.  Bullock  returns  to  this  estate  immediatelv,  and  application  may 
be  made  to  Mr.  Papworth,  10,  Caroline  Street,  Bedford  Square,  where  the 
plan  and  model  of  the  spot  may  be  seen."  Persons  in  the  country  may 
procure  forther  information  by  purchasing  Mr.  Bullock's  Sketch  ofaJtntmey 
through  the  Western  States  of  North  America^  ISmo,  5«.,  which  contains  a 
descnption  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  large  plan  of  Hygeia,  very  cleverlv  arranged 
by  Mr.  Papworth,  at  once  a  literary  man,  an  architect,  and  a  landscape- 
gardener.  There  could  not  be  a  better  situation  for  an  able-bodied  hor- 
ticulturist who  can  command  500/.,  and  who  has,  or  is  likely  to  have,  fifteen 
or  twenty  healthy  children. 
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Irr  cm  Timber  Trte*. — I  am  fiur  from  thinking  ijy  a  friendlj  companion 
to  a  ilourifhii^  tree,  and  it  maj  have  escaped  the  notice  of  tbote  who  have 
the  management  of  trees,  that  catting  ivy  down  to  the  ground,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  injuring  the  tree,  is  not  to  good  a  way  asL  cutting  it  off  as  high 
as  a  man  can  reach,  and  then  polling  it  <k>wn  and  leaving  it  prostrate  on 
the  ground.  The  reason  is,  the  sap  in  the  latter  case  is  directed  to  ita 
extremities,  wliile,  in  the  former^  it  would  be  employed  in  forming  fresh 
and  stronger  shoots  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  I  aUude  to  such  trees  as  may 
have  dry,  larger  straight  bole^  which  are  fine  objects  when  not  disfigured  by 
ivy«  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ivy  should  be  prevented  from  covering 
wretched-looking  trees;  it  being  in  such  cases  a  pleasing  appendage.  Ido  not 
consider  ivy  a  parasitical  plant,  but  it  must  hurt  young  growing  timber,  by 
compressing  its  trunk.  The  plantations  I  have  the  care  of  have  been  for 
some  years  left  to  themselvei^  and  last  winter  I  b^an  dismantliiig  them; 
but  I  think  it  more  prudent  to  defer  doiitt  it  eKtensively  till  spring,  when 
all  danger  from  the  mst  getting  to  the  bole  is  over ;  for  trees  thickly  co- 
vered with  ivy,  when  too  suddenly  exposed  in  extreme  frosts,  are  very  often 
injured.  -~  Hmrttdamm* 

Preparing  the  Soil,  prewioudv  to  pUmimg,  —  In  a  very  intelligent  article 
on  the  subject  of  planting,  in  the  Qmarteri^  Review  for  October,  attributed 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  following  passage  occurs :  —  *<  It  may  be  some  com- 
fort to  know,  that  as  fiir  as  we  have  observed,  the  difference  betwixt  the 
growth  of  plantations,  where  the  ground  has  been  prepared,  or  otherwise^ 
supposing  the  soil  alike,  and  plants  put  in  with  eoual  carc^  seems  to  disap- 
pear witun  the  first  ten  or  twelve  fears.  It-is  only  in  its  earliest  days  that 
the  plant  enjoys  the  benefit  of  havmg  its  roots  placed  amongst  earth  whidi . 
has  been  rendeKd  loose  and  penetrable :  at  a  certain  period  the  fibresreadi 
the  subsoil,  which  the  spade  or  plough  has  not  disturbed,  and  thus  the  final 
growth  of  the  tree  which  has  enjoyed  this  advantage  is  often  not  greater 
tHan  that  of  its  neig^ibottr,  upon  which  no  such  indu^ences  wem  ever  Ikk 
stowed." 

,  The  writer  here  only  states  his  own  experience,  which  is  that,  **  as  far  as 
he  has  observed,  the  effect  of  preparing  the  ground  disappears  in  ten  or 
twelve  years."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  of  the  effect  of  pre- 
paring the  surface;  soil  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  subsoiL  Wnere 
the  subsoil  is  good  and  deep,  the  advantages  of  preparing  the  siir&ce  will 
be  immense,  by  giving  the  roots  strength  to  penetrate  mto  it  so  much  sooner, 
and  so  much  more  effectually  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  But  even 
where  the  subsoil  is  bsA,  pr^aring  the  surface  soil  will  enable  the  plants  to 
make  a  more  effectual  use  of  it,  and  the  sooner  to  supply,  in  the  form  of 
leaves  and  decayed  spray,  nourishment  for  themselves.  Supposing  both 
these  advanta^  denied,  there  will  remain  a  third,  viz.  that  it  in  any  ^ven 
soil  and  situation  a  tree  can  only  attain  a  certain  size,  whether  the  soil  ba 
prepared  or  unprepared,  it  is  allowed,  even  by  the  writer  in  the  Review, 
that  the  tree  in  the  prepared  soil  will  attain  that  size  sooner.  This  alone 
will,  we  believe,  in  most  cases  be  found  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
expense  of  preparing  the  soil. 

The  Scotch  Pine.  —  In  the  same  Review  the  following  passage  occurs :  -«- 
**  Such  Firs  [Pines],  therefor^  as  are  ultimateljr  dengoM  to  remain  as  pdis- 
dpal  trees,  ought  to  be  of  this  kind  [the  red  pine],  mouch  it  may  pronbly 
cost  the  planter  some  trouble  to  procure  tbe  seed  from  &e  Highlands.  The 
ordinary  fir  is  an  inferior  variety,  brought  from  Canada  not  mooe  tfaatttelf 
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a  oentorj  ago«  Bdng  rery^  prolific,  the  nonery-gardenen  found  it  ea^  to 
raise  it  in  immense  quantities ;  and  thus,  thou^  a  mean4ooking  tree,  and 
producing  wood  of  little  comparative  value,  it  has  superseded  the  natural 
plant  of  Uie  country,  and  is  cmed,  par  excellence,  the  Scotch  Fir."  (p.  580.) 

Mr.  David  Don,  the  librarian  of  the  Linnean  Sodety,  whose  late  father,, 
the  celebrated  botanist  of  Forfar,  paid  great  attention  to  the  difierent  va- 
rieties of  Scotch  Pine,  and  wrote  on  the  subject  in  the  TyatuacHons  of  the 
Hi^land  Sodetv  of  Scotland,  knows  nothing  of  what  is  asserted  by  the 
reviewer.  We  nave  written  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  to  Mr.  Rdd  of  Aber- 
deen, who  raises  more  Scotch  pines  from  seed  than  any  man  in  Scotland, 
but  thb  must  necessarily  go  to  press  before  we  can  receive  an  answer  from- 
either  of  these  gentlemen. 

Law  of  Succemon  in  Timber  Tree*.  —  That  which  I  would  observe  to 
you  horn  the  wood  at  Wooton,  is  that  where  goodly  oaks  grew,  and  were, 
cut  down  by  my  crand&ther  almost  a  hundred  years  since,  is  now  alto*- 
sether  beech;  and  where  my  brother  has  extirpated  the  beech,  there  rises 
birch.  Under  the  beech  spring  up  innumerable  holliesi,  which,  growing 
thick  and  close  together  in  one  of  tne  woods  next  the  meadow,  is  a  tiretwm' 
all  the  year  long,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  sight  when  the  leaves  of  the 
taller  trees  are  faUen.  {Letter from  John  Evefyn,  Eeq^  to  John  Aubrey,  ^Bisq,^ 
in  Aubrey's  Surrey,  vol.  i.) 

2%e  Cow  Cabbage,  Brdstica  deraoea  var.  arboritcefu.  — I  enclose  a  few. 
seeds  of  an  arborescent  cabbage,  introduced  firom  La  Vend^  by  the  cele*^ 
braled  Comte  de  Puysaye,  which  promises  to  be  an  important  acquisitioa 
to  agriculture.  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  the  garden  of  my  friend  Admiral 
Brooting  here  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  In  La  Vendue,  I  am  told,  it  attains  an 
altitude  of  from  12  to  16,  or  ^en  more  feet  Beina  a  native  of  a  warmer, 
climate,  it  should  be  planted  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation ;  sixty  plants 
are  smd  to  afibrd  sufficient  provender  for  one  cow  for  a  year,  and  as  the 
side  shoots  only  are  to  be  used,  it  lasts  four  years  without  fresh  planting.  A 
square  of  GO  ft.  will  contain  256  plants,  4  ft.  apart,  or  sixteen  more  than  four 
cows  require  for  a  year's  provender,  without  the  aid  of  other  food.  I  shap. 
be  glad  to  hear  the  report  of  its  success  from  those  to  whom  you  may  com« 
municate  the  seed.-*  W.  HamUon,   Oxford  Place,  PfynunOh^  Oct.  12. 

The  number  of  seeds  were  about  three  dozen,  rix  of  which  we  have  sent 
to  John  Thomas  Brookes,  Esq.,  of  Flitwick  House,  near  Ampthill  (p.  246.); 
SIX  to  John  Braddick,  Esq.,  of  Boughton  Mount,  near  Maidstone  j  six  to 
Mr»  Thompson,  of  Welbeck  gardens;  dx  to  Mr.  Buset,  of  Methven  Castle 
gardens ;  six  to  Mr.Gbrrie,  of  Annat  gardens;  and  six  to  Mr!  Bamet,  of 
Sb&  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  Edinburgh ;  and  we  yhall  be 
glad  to  learn  the  success  which  these  cultivators  may  have  in  raising  plants^ 
and  thdr  opiaion  as  to  their  utility  in  agriculture.  —  Cond. 

Large  Cabbage.  —  Mr.  Robert  Lane,  of  Mottram  St.  Andrew,  near. 
Maodesfield,  sowed  an  onion  bed  in  March  last ;  amons  the  seed  was  a 
stray  cabbage  seed  of  the  Scotch  kind ;  without  being  hoed,  or  any  care 
taken  of  it,  it  grew  to  an  enormous  size,  and  being  cut  in  October,  was 
found  to  be  of  the  extraordinary  weieht  of  25  lbs.    X^ocdeefieid  HerakL) 

ImmenMc  Cabbage.  —  Mr.  James  Elliot^  of  Saltash,  has  cut  from  his  ear- 
den  a  cabbage,  which  measured  5  ft.  in  circumference,  and  wd^ed  60  lbs. 
When  growing,  it  occupied  15ft.  of  ground.    {Pltfmouth  Journal,) 

A  Swedish  Turnip  was  pulled  in  October  last,  by  Mr.  Whillin^n,  of 
Send,  in  the  county  of  Surrev,  which  measured  more  than  one  yaitl  in  dr- 
cumfereace,  and  weighed  21  lbs.  It  was  sown  in  July,  The  same  gentle- 
man had  also^  on  the  26th  of  October,  some  strawberries  in  blossom  in  the 
open  air,  and  some  nearly  ripe.    (London  Packet.) 

Potatoes.  -^Several  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  weighed  from  lo 
to  li(lbi»eBoli;  one  plant  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  T.Qirtwr^ht,  of  Clifton, 
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Woreertcnhire,  prodnced  nmety-lbiir  toben,  all  soand,  and  of  good  aiie  ; 
one  potato  cat  into  twenty-one  lets,  produced  117  lbs.9  or  opwards  of  two ' 
bushels^  a  bushel  weighing  half  a  cwt.    ( ASnotp.) 

Several  large  Gourdt  Iwre  been  sent  us»  and  notices  of  tbe  weight  of. 
othen :  out  of  about  twenty  spedmens^  the  hirgest  we  haye  seen  or  tieard 
of  is  a  Mammoth  Gourd  in  the  window  of  Messrs  Noble  and  Groude,  seeds- 
men. Fleet  Street.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Henry  Hoare^Esq.,  Mit- 
cham  GroTCy  Surrey,  weighs  159  lbs.,  and  measures  7  ft.  4  in.  round.  The 
second  largest  was  erown  in  the  parden  of  W.  H.  Bracebridge,  Esq.,  at 
Wellesboume,  by  Btr.  G.  Braithwaite,  and  weighed  145  lbs. ;  and  the  third 
in  the  garden  of  John  Cresswell,  Esq.,  Beacon  Hill,  Ezmouth,  Devoashire, 
and  weighed  136  lbs. —  CotuL 

A  Hipbrangea  is  now  growing  in  the  j^arden  at  Amroth  Castle  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  belonging  to  David  Dick,  Esq.,  of  Glenshill,  which 
measures  33|  feet  in  circumference,  and  displays  832  handsome  flowers. 
{Warwidc  Chronicle,  Sept.) 

'  A  Hydrangea  in  the  pleasure-ground  of  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham,  Ash- 
bumham  Place,  Sussex,  last  summer  produced  tbe  extraordinary  number 
of  1072  bunches  of  flowers.  The  plant  is  about  30  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
about  5  ft.  in  height.  — JS.  Battle,     Sustex,  Bee.  1.  1827. 

A  great  quantUv  of  Seeds  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  have  been  latelv 
received  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  tbe  Clapton  nurseiy.  From  these  he  has  al- 
ready raised  the  celebrated  Winter  Bark,  Drfmia  Wint^  Dee.,  and  Win- 
t^a  arom4tica  Willd.  Many  of  the  plants  raised  are  expected  to  prove 
hardy,    {Sweefs  Flora  Australasica.) 

lie  Fourjirtt-rate  Polyanthuses  cultivated  in  Lancasltire  are  the  Ban^  all 
Europe  (21«.),  Princess  Roval  (lOf.),  Earl  of  OUerton  {lOs.),  and  Black 
Stranger  {St,).  The  two  first  were  shown  at  Manchester  last  spring,  and 
were  considmd  to  surpass  every  thing  before  exhibited. — M.  S.  July,  1827. 

My  Arrae6cha  plants  are  doing  well,  and  seem  sufficiently  hardy  for  our 
climate;  two  oftbem  have  flowered.  Next  spring  I  shall  try  them 
in  the  open  ground,  and  hope  in  a  couple  of  yean  to  have  roots  enough  to 
supply  a  few  of  those,  whose  agricultural  enterprise  and  public  spirit  lead 
them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  introduction  of  new  and  valuable  articles 
for  ciHtivation.  —William  Hamilton.    Oxford  Place,  Plymouth^  Oct.  12. 

A  botamcal  garden  at  Manchester  is  in  contemplation  by  the  Floral  and 
Horticultural  Society  at  that  town.— &  Manchetter,  Oct,  14. 

Myrrh,  —  A  reward  of  25/.,  or  a  gold  medal  of  equal  value,  has  been 
offered  bv  the  Medico-Botanickl  Society,  for  an  accurate  description  of  tbe 
plant  Riding  the  myrrh,  which  is  supposed  to  be  merely  the  produce  of  the 
ii'myns  Khtaf.    (Newsp.) 

The  Powder  of  Horsechestnuts  being  mixed  with  a  third  of  flour,  is  found 
to  make  better  paste  than  that  made  from  flour  only.  {Mech.  Mag,,  vin. 
p.  223.)  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  these  nuts  can  be  applied  to  some 
useful  purpose,  and  hope  some  country  shoemaker  or  bookbmder  will  take 
the  hint.  —  Cond, 

^  Burnet,  Poterium  sanguitSrba,  so  much  used  by  the  French  and  Italians 
m  their  salads,  is  of  so  cheering  and  exhilarating  a  quality,  that  it  has  passed 
*n^a  proverb  in  Italy,  that  no  salad  can  be  good  without  it.    {Evayn,) 

Pine-apples  at  Shugborough, — Our  pines  here  this  season  have  been  very 
fine.  1  have  cut  upwards  of  300  within  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
Anson,  or  Otaheite,  is  an  admirable  pine ;  I  have  cut  a  great  quanti^  of 
them  this  season,  weiring  generally  from  6|  to  7i  lbs.  I  did  not  fruit 
many  of  the  New  Providence  this  season,  but  what  I  did  were  uncommonly 
V??'ik"*  ^"«"'*  ^  c"*  fi^e  of  the  following  weights :  one  of  12}  lbs.,  two  of 
wliJ  .;*,®iu®  °^  ^^*  ^**-»  ^^  ^°®  ^^  10}  lbs. ;  the  united  weighto  of  which 
were  B5\  lbs.  aroirdupoiB.— H^.  M'Murtrie.    Shugborough,  Nov,  23.  1827. 
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TV  Onyff  VineM,  for  mv  new  trelliSy  aow  well  established,  are  the  Black 
Raisin,  West  St.  Peter's,  Black  Damascus,  grafted  on  the  St.  Petersburgb  (as 
in  a  communication  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine  by  Mr.  Oldaker),  besides 
Black  Muscadel,  Syrian,  and  Black  Hambui^h.  I  intend  to  procure  the  Tot- 
tenham Park  new  White  Muscat  Grape  vine  also,  and  am  informed  38«.  are 
now  demanded  for  it^  —  C.  Hale  Jeuop.    Cheltenham,  September,  1827. 

Late-fUnoermg  Roses. — Specimens  of  the  following  sorts,  finely  in  bloom* 
were  sent  us  by  Mr.  Donald,  of  the  Woking  nursery,  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber :  —  Four  Seasons,  Monthly  White  Cluster,  Monthly  Red  Cluster,  Musk 
Cluster,  New  double  Musk,  Fraser's  new  Black  China  Musk,  White  Noi- 
sette, Blush  China,  Barclay's  new  Purple  China,  Scarlet  China,  Dwarf  small- 
flowered  China,  Teapscented  Chini^  and  Yellow  China. 

Coe^s  Golden  Dro^a  Apple.  Sir,  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  an  apple  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Old  Nonpareil,  about  twenty 
years  since,  by  Mr.  Coe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  and  called  by  bun 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  Apple.  As  a  dessert  apple  for  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  I  tnmk  it  is  scarcely  equalled;  like  most  apples  it  has 
ripened  rather  prematurely  both  this  season  and  last,  but  it  always  retains 
its  poignancy  andjuice.  Quite  late  in  the«  spring  it  shrivels,  and  is  then 
veiy  delicious.  The  above-named  gentleman  is  ue  same  who  raised  that 
excellent  finiit,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum ;  he  was  a  correspondent  of  ours, 
and  sent  cuttings  here  both  of  the  apple  and  plum,  as  soon  as  their  respective 
good  qufdities  were  ascertained.  Ine  plum  is  now  well  known,  but  the 
appl^  not  so  well,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  mult^lidty  of  sorts  of  good 
i^ples  dividing  the  palm  of  ment  with  the  verv  good  sorts.  We  have  cul- 
tivsuted  it  rather  extensively  here,  and  now  ted  so  convinced  of  its  good 
qualities  as  regards  bearing,  and  keepin|^  that  I  am  induced  to  ask  your  opi- 
nion of  its  merits  in  r&^ect  to  flavour.  The  trees  grow  remarkably  vigorous, 
handsome,  and  free  frpm  canker,  I  also  send  two  or  three  of  a  pear  which 
I  found  in  some  old  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood;  it  does  well  for  defi- 
cient seasons,  as  it  always  bears,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  trees  possible. 
In  average  seasons  it  keeps  till  February.  I  should  feel  obliged  by  its 
name.  X  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  T.  Rwers^  jun,  Sawhridgeworik,  Hertfordshire, 
December  7.  1827. 

The  apples  are  handsome,  and  verv  well  flavoured ;  the  pears  melting 
andjuicy,  and  we  should  suppose  allied  to  the  Brown  Beurr6e.  —  Qfnd, 

lie  best  Standard  Pear, — I  have  made  my  mind  up  as  to  the  best 
autumn  standard  pear,  which  is  the  Forme  de  Marie  Louise ;  I  received 
it  firom  M.  van  Mons.  Lest  it  should  be  co-founded  with  the  Marie 
Louise,  which  is  not  so  good  a  standard  pear  in  our  climate,  I  should 
mention  that  the  wood  of  the  Forme  de  Marie  Louise  is  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Marie  Louise ;  the  tree,  altogether,  is  more  vigorous ;  very 
hardy ;  fidls  early  into  fruit;  and  b  an  exceeding  great  bearer.  The  fruit 
is  Iai]ger,  and  of  a  more  russety  colour  than  that  of  the  Marie  Louise, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  of  a  much  higher  flavour ;  it  is  melting,  and  continues 
in  eatii^p  till  the  first  week  of  December,  bdng  fully  six  weeks  from  the 
time  it  first  comes  to  table. 

The  best  new  wall  pear  that  I  have  yet  tasted  for  the  present  season  is 
the  Bonne  Malinoise,  or  Neilis  d'Hiver,  for  they  are  both  the  same ;  its 
seaton  is  Justine  by. 

The  foUowing  pears  I  copoder  as  unfit  for  our  climate :  —  Beurr^  Dr^ ; 
DecandoUe;  Colmar  Van  Mons;  and  FranpisiIL  Accept  this  information 
as  an  earnest  of  what  I  will  do  when  I  can*  My' dear  Sir,  youn,  &c-^ 
John  JBraddick,    JBoughton  Mount,  December  €, 

Mulberries  and  Wtinuts,  —  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  age 
is  the  quickness  with  which  productions  are  obtained,  for  which  formerly 
we  were  obliged  to  wait  many  years.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  not  planted 
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bi8  garden  more  than  two  years,  has  already  gathered  mulberries  and  wal- 
nuts ;  the  latter  are  from  connderable  trees,  which  had  borne  in  the  nur- 
seiy  before  removal,  and  which  were  obtained  from  Harrison  and  Co.  of 
Brompton ;  the  former  are  from  standard  trees  from  Buchanan's  nurseiy, 
Camberwell,  which  contains  by  far  the  largest  plants  of  this  tree  in  the 
trade ;  many  of  them  haye  borne  fruit  for  two  or  three  years,  and  when 
removed  to  a  private  garden  with  care,  will  bear  the  first  year.  —  A.  S. 
Atiguit  20. 

Remomng  large  Frvit  Trees,  —  Sir,  As  much  'diverrity  of  opinion  has 
for  a  great  while  prevailed  respecting  the  removing  of  lar»e  fruit  trees,  at 
least  after  they  have  attained  a  considerable  size,  I  herewith  transmit  you 
four  fruit  from  a  Gansell  Bergamot  Pear,  as  part  of  the  produce  of  a  tree 
that  was  removed  by  me  about  seven  years  since.  It  was  at  that  time  about 
fifteen  years  old,  in  a  very  unhealthy  state,  and  growing  as  a  standard  tree. 
When  1  removed  it,  I  divested  it  or  all  its  branches,  leaving  it  a  bare  pole. 
I  then  planted  it  against  an  east  wall,  with  no  preparation  but  that  of  pud- 
dUng  the  soil  well  when  planted.  The  third  year  lAer  planting,  it  produced 
40  fruit  as  fine  as  those  now  sent ;  the  next  year,  150 ;  the  next  year  100, 
nost  of  them  larger  than  the  present  four ;  and  this  year  it  has  produced 
60  of  a  similar  size,  and  is  still  m  a  thriving  condition.  I  may,  perhaps,  at 
a  future  time,  trouble  you  with  some  remarks  on  the  pruning  of  pear  trees. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Wm.  Moore.     Green-Street  House,  East  Ham,  Oct.  20. 

Chloride  of  Lime,  it  is  said,  will  destroy  insects  on  trees,  and  prevent 
effluvia  from  arisine  from  vegetables  or  other  matter  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
ndon.  It  was  used  in  France  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  had  destroyed  themselves,  until  owned  by  thdr  friends.  A 
ix>dy,if  washed  with  the  preparation,  will  keep  for  weeks  without  alteration 
or  offensive  odour.  Timber  washed  with  it  will  be  preserved  from  the 
effects  of  damp  and  confined  air,  and  it  would  also  prevent  the  spread  of 
dry -rot,  and  destroy  insects  on  plants.    {Newsp.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Fall  of  Leaves.  —  An  article  on  this  subject,  translated  from  a  paper  by 
Professor  Vaucher  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Natural  History  Sodtty  at 
Geneva,  is  given  in  Brewster's  Journal  for  October  1 826,  which  appears  to 
us  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  fiill  of  the  leaf  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory manner  than  any  preceding  theory.  According  to  Professor  Vaucher, 
every  leaf  consists  or  a  distinct  system  of  fibres,  which  have  only  a  tem- 
porary continuity  and  union  witK  the  shoot,  kept  up  by  a  kind  of  adhesive 
substance,  which,  when  the  purposes  of  the  leaf  to  the  parent  plant  are 
served,  is  dried  up  or  dissolvea.  '*  This  adhesive  substance  is  probably 
formed  by  some  portion  of  the  parenchyma  interposed  between  the  two 
systems  of  fibres.  While  this  parenchyma  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
vegetable  action,  the  adhesion  is  muintained ;  when  this  action  ceases,  the 
union  is  dissolved,  and  the  leaf  falls."  The  reasonableness  and  truth  of 
this  theory,  as  far  as  respects  dicotyledonous  plants,  becomes  more  obvious 
by  reflecting  on  the  difference  between  the  decay  of  leaves  and  the  decaf 
of  tendrils.  The  leaves  of  palms,  grasses,  bulbs,  and  other  Monocotyle- 
d6nefle,  in  a  strict  sense,  cannot  be  said  ever  to  drop  from  the  plants.  Dr. 
Brewster  judiciously  observes,  that  M.  Vaucher  is  the  first  who  nas  directed 
botanists  to  the  organic  structure  at  the  base  of  the  petiole;  and  he  adds, 
that  a  similar  arrangement  probably  prevails  in  the  other  parts  of  pUmts 
which  successively  drop  off,  and  the  connection  of  whose  vessels  with  those 
of  the  stem,  though  necessarily  intimate,  is  merely  temporary.  A  new  field 
is  thus  opened  for  botanical  research. 

Grapes  ripened  in  the  open  Air.  —  There  is  at  present  to  be  seen  in  a 
small  garden  adjoining  the  property  of  George  Kenton,  Esq.,  sheriff-sub- 
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tdtute,  Elg^,  at  present  possessed  by  Alexander  Denoon^  weaver,  a  vine 
containing  at  least  one  hundred  clusters  of  grapes,  some  of  which  have 
already  ripened,  and  both  bunches  and  berries  are,  generally,  of  a  good  size. 
This  vine  grows  asainst  the  end  of  a  house  fronting  tne  south ;  and  this  is  the 
second  crop  that  has  come  to  perfection  on  it  in  the  open  air.  Last  season 
there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  clusters  which  came  to  full  maturity, 
equally  good  with  any  that  come  from  England.  There  is  also  a  fig  tree  in 
the  same  garden,  which  has,  during  last  season  and  the  present,  carried  figs 
fully  ripe.    {Scotsman^  Oct.) 

Two  Cropt  of  Potatoes  in  one  Season, — We  were  shown,  the  other  day, 
a  snecimen  of  a  second  crop  of  potatoes  raised  by  Mr.  Bell,  farmer.  Heath 
Hall,  which  were  certainly  very  fair  in  point  of  size,  and  are  said  to  be 
superior  in  point  of  quality.  The  first  crop  was  planted  on  the  12th  of 
April,  and  finally  rais^  on  the  ISth  of  July,  sets  of  an  earlier  variety  having 
been  used  than  what  is  customary  in  extensive  fields.  The  produce  was 
abundant,  and,  by  competing  with  the  early  crops  grown  in  gardens,  the  pro- 
prietor realised  more  by  his  potatoes  than  if  he  had  allowed  them  longer 
time  to  grow.  The  moment  the  ground  was  cleared,  the  diough  was  put  in 
motion,  and  the  whole  dunged  ana  planted  a  second  time.  This  occurred  on 
the  14th  July,  and  on  the  25d  current  a  second  crop  was  raised,  larger  and 
in  better  condition  than  the  first.  The  land,  of  course,  from  the  dung 
used,  is  still  in  such  heart  that  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat  maybe  expected 
to  follow.  The  dropping  nature  of  the  season  has  certainly  favoured  Mr. 
Bell's  experiment ;  but  what  he  has  done  others  may  do,  and  he  deserves 
credit  for  the  example  he  has  set  in  a  veiy  useful  kind  of  husbandry. 
{Dumfries  Courier,  October.) 

Large  Potatoes.  —  Mr.  J.  Thomson  has  politel;^'  sent  to  our  office  two 
potatoes  of  the  common  red  variety,  grown  in  his  grounds  at  Rosebum, 
the  one  weighing  2  lbs.,  and  the  other,  which  he  takes  for  the  average  of 
the  plot,  weighing  26  oz.    {Scotsman,  Oct.  31.) 

An  undescrihed  Shrub,  which  suppUes  wholesome  and  Rmpid  Water,  has 
been  discovered  in  our  new  Indian  countries,  from  whose  stem,  when  di- 
vided, there  issues  a  copious  vegetable  spring  of  limpid  and  wholesome 
water.    {Brewster's  Journal,  Oct.  1827.) 

IRELAND. 

Snudl  Farms  are  rapidly  melting  away  on  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's 
property  in  Queen's  county.  The  farm  houses  are  constructed  upon  an 
excellent  plan,  such  as  promises  comfort,  and  gives  temptation  to  cleanliness, 
a  desideratum  in  the  rural  life  of  Ireland;  and  munificent  allowances  are 
granted  by  this  nobleman  out  of  the  landlord's  rent,  towards  insuring  a 
sufficient  incitement  to  the  tenant's  interest,  and  an  inducement  to  seek 
after  the  enjoyment  of  comfort.    {DiJdin  Correspondent,) 

A  mushroom  of  the  remarkable  size  of  1 1  in.  in  diameter,  and  6  in.  in 
height,  was  found  on  a  gentleman's  estate  in  the  county  of  Cork;  it  weighed 
6  oz.  We  understand  it  is  to  be  preserved  and  sent  to  the  Museum  of 
Edinburgh.    {Dundee  Cour,,  Aug.  5.) 

Thirty  Thousand  Mulberry  Trees  are  now  growing  on  the  estate  of  Lord 
Kingston,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  who  has  idready  sent  a  quantity  of  raw 
filk  to  the  market    {Newspaper.) 

A  Selection  of  Names  of  hardy  Fruit  Trees  is  just  published,  in  one  sheet 
or  table,  by  Mr.  Edward  Lindsay,  nurseryman,  Belfast.  It  is  accompanied 
by  an  engraving,  representing  the  mode  of  training  dwarfs  and  standards, 
dentlemen  in  &eland  might  write  for  it  to  be  sent  by  post.  When  a  second 
edition  is  called  for,  we  would  recommend  Mr.  Lindsay  to  compare  tho 
spelling  of  the  names  with  that  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  catalogue, 
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OcT.i.'—ExhiiHei,  DouUe  Dahlias.  Late  Ranunculiisesy  from  Mr. 
HenfTGroom,F.HJS.,  of  Walworth.  White  French  Cucumber  and  Fastis- 
ion  Gourds.  Red  Celery  and  Apples  unnamed,  ftt>m  Josias  Baker,  Esq. 
Primley  Nuts  and  Fi^ton  Marigold  Apples.  An  orange  resembling  the 
Oran^  de  Grasse  of  ffisso,  from  Uie  Hon.  Mrs.  Dymoke.  Chitse^gus  odo- 
ratlssuna,  a  collection  of  Apples,  and  true  old  Autumn  Bemunotte  and 
Carter's  Beurrfe  Pears,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs,F.HJS.  Black  Hamboiigh 
Gnmes.  Early  Spanish  and  Scarletpfleshed  Melons,  srown  in  the  ooen 
air,  by  Mr.  John  Wells,  of  Airsford  Hill,  Sussex.  Peaches  from  a  standud 
tree,  from  Mr.  C.  Hale  Jessop,  nurseryman,  at  Cheltenham.  A  collection  of 
Apfdes  and  Pears  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.HJS.  Five  sorts  of  Apples  and 
ten  sorts  of  Pears,  from  Mr.  James  Smith,  F.H.S.,  of  Hopetoun  House.  A 
branch  of  a  Swan's  Ege  Pear.  Seventeen  sorts  of  Pears  and  thirty-nine 
sorts  of  Apples,  fromMr.  John  George  Fuller,  F.H.S.  Fifteen  sorts  of 
Apples.  Seedline  Apples,  from  Mr.  Geom  Forder,  of  Winchester.  Fif- 
teen sorts  of  Apples,  m>m  Mr.  Joseph  Kiike,  F.HJS. 

AUoyfrtm  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Fifteen  sorts  of  Apples,  Catherine 
and  Sanguinole  Peaches^  Blacksmith's  White  Cluster  Grape,  Flowers  of 
Double  Dahlias,  and  Facclnium  padif5lium  cauc^um. 

Oct  16,  — ExhibUed.  Flowers  of  the  Wheat>«ar  Camatloo,  Royal 
Muscadine  Grapes,  specimens  of  the  Verlaine  Pear,  and  seventeen  sorts  of 
Apples,  from  Mr.  J<Meph  Kirke,  F.H.S.  Flowers  of  Heli4nthus  tomen- 
tosus,  St^vta  sp.  ?  from  Kf exico,  and  5blitoum  anpul^tum ;  also,  spedmens  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  FJI.S.  Late  Ranunculuses, 
from  Mr.  Henry  Groom,  F.H.S.  Water  Melons,  from  W.  Pitt,  Esa,  of 
Kingston,  near  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire.  White  Nice  Grapes.  Verdelho 
and  Malvoisie  Grapes.  Doyenn^  Dor^  Pear,  and  Kirke's  Scarlet  admirable 
Apple.  Two  Seedling  Apples,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Mofibtt,  F.H  JS.  Apples 
from  John  Moxon,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  called  the  Newtown  Pippin,  an  indiflferent 
soft  apple,  and  not  the  Newtown.  Thirty-three  sorts  of  apples  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibbs,  F.H.S.  Ashmead's  Kernel  Apple.  Bulge's  Geoi^  IV. 
Apple. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  of  Double  Dahlias,  five 
sorts  of  Tomatos,  nine  sorts  of  Celery,  Pitmaston  White  Cluster  Grape, 
Duchesse  d'Angoul^e  and  Gilogil  Pear,  and  nine  sorts  of  Apples. 

Ncfo,  6.  -—  Read.  Description  of  a  new  mode  of  constructing  Hot- 
houses, by  Mr.  W.  De^kes,  of  Knightsbridge.  On  the  culfivadon  of  the 
Horseradish,  as  practised  in  Denmark  and  Germany,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary,  by  Mr.  Jens  Peter  Petersen. 

EMAited*  A  candle  made  of  the  wax  of  ilfyrica  cerifera,  and  flax  from 
the  fibre  of  a  fpedes  of  Aloe^  from  John  Canipbell  Lees,  Eso.  C.M.H.S. 
Potiron  Jaune  Gourd,  weighing  136  lbs.,  from  John  Creswell,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Solid  Red  Celery.  Three  sorts  of  Potatoes,  three  sorts  of  Pears,  and 
thirtv-six  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  John  Haythom,  C.M.HJS.  A  new 
Seeming  Pear  from  Nunholm  Garden,  and  eight  sorts  of  Apples  from  Wfl- 
liam  Gnerson,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Dumfries  and  Gallowav  Horticultural 
Sodetv.  Uvedale  s  St,  Germain  Pear,  weighing  2  lbs.,  fit)m  Nathaniel  Gos- 
ling Esq.  F.H.S.  Eighty-six  sorts  of  Apples  from  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs, 
F.H.S.  Two  varieties  of  Seedling  Apples,  from  Miss  Nottidge,  of  Wand^ 
worth.    Specimens  of  the  Alfreston  ^ple. 

AitOy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers  of  twenty-two  sorts  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  several  sorts  of  Double  Dahlias ;  two  sorts  of  Car- 
doons,  viz.  the  Red  and  Spanish ;  Chinese  Quince;  Snow  Pear  of  Qiina; 
four  sorts  of  Pears,  and  four  sorts  of  Apples. 
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Nov.  80.  —  Read.  Remarks  on  the  proper  Elevation  of  Fordng-houses, 
by  Frederick  Bourne,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

EjchUfUed.  Fine  curled  Parsley,  from  Mr.  Samuel  Enevett,  F.UJS. 
Chrysanthemums,  from  the  garden  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart 
F.HkS.,  sent  by  Mr.  William  Craggs,  the  gardener.  Double  Dahlias,  and  a 
collection  of  Apples  from  Mr.  .^es  Young,  F.H.S.  A  hybrid  Romana 
Melon,  and  five  sorts  of  Seedling  Apples,  from  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.H  JS. 
Malvoisie  and  Verdelho  Grapes,  from  Daniel  Edward  Stephens,  Esq.  F.HJS. 
Twenty-one  sorts  of  Pears,  and  eight  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Monsieur  Louis 
Claude  Noisette,  C.M.H.S.  Swan's  Egg  Pears.  Four  sorts  of  Apples,  from 
Sir  Geoige  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.H.S.  Ashmead's  Kernel  Apple. 
Kentish  Giant  Apple.  Twenty  sorts  of  Apples,  from  the  garden  or  the 
Eaii  of  Powis,  F.H.S. ;  and  Apples  from  Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  gardener 
to  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

Alto,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers  of  forty-five  sorts  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

J%e  Chitunck  FSte,  in  Reply  to  Philo-OUtorum.  (p.  231.)  —  Sir,  As  you 
have  repeatedly  asserted  that  vour  pages  are  open  to  every  one  choos- 
ing to  express  his  opinion  on  the  su^ects  connected  with  your  valuable 
publication,  I  trust  I  do  not  draw  too  liberally  upon  vour  indulgence  if  I 
presume  to  expect  you  will  give  insertion  to  the  following  sentiments, 
called  forth  by  what  I  consider  the  illiberal,  and,  certainly,  very  violent, 
letter  of  your  correspondent,  Philo-Olitorum. 

As  I  am  aware  you  will  not  allow  your  respectable  work  to  become 
the  medium  of  senseless,  unserviceable  controversy,  so  I  am  most  unwilling 
to  be  thought  to  encourage  such  a  prostitution  of  it,  yet  there  is  that  in 
the  spirit  of  your  correspondent's  epistle  which  I  thmk  ought  not  to 
have  a  place  in  your  columns  imanswered;  and,  as  you  have  assimilated 
yourself  to  the  character  of  a  jolly  innkeeper,  bound  to  serve  all  customers, 
provided  their  outward  bearing  will  stand  scrutiny,  I  cannot  help  thitaking 
that,  in  your  character  of  mine  host,  you  have  come  in  for  a  grater  share 
of  abuse  (as  sometimes  happens  to  a  good-natured  landlord  when  he  chances 
to  receive  a  choleric  guest)  than  you  calculated  upon  or  deserved. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  criticise  Philo-Olitorum  by  piece-meal,  his  letter 
being  too  long  for  my  leisure  or  your  patience;  I  snail  only  bi^n  where 
he  is  so  hard  upon  vou  ;  so,  in  courtesy,  you  are  bound  to  support  me^ 
which,  by  the  way,  I  beg  and  pray  for. 

After  being  very,  very  severe  on  you  for  allowing  that  the  Horticultural 
F^,  if  frequentiy  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  season,  would  be  repre- 
hensible, but  that,  once  a  jrear,  it  was  not  only  harmless,  but  by  calling  in 
the  influence  of  the  fashionable  world,  as  an  auxiliarv  support  to  such  an 
institution,  it  might  be  useful,  he  chaiges  you  with  such  impetuosity, 
such  a  torrent  of  words,  "  huddling  sentence  upon  sentence  with  such  im- 
passable conveyance  upon  you"  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  that  some  of  your 
country  readers,  your  lovers,  and  admirers,  were  really  fearful  you  would 
sink  under  so  furious  an  attack;  and  their  commiseration  was  excited 
accordingly.  There  were  others  who  thought  they  saw  farther  into  the 
reason  of  your  silence,  and  that  you  were  only,  like  a  canny  Scotchman^ 
jovkifC  to  let  the  jaw  gae  by.  After  bearing  you  down  thus  arbitrarily,  he 
takes  a  position  (one  woulJ  imagine,  he  thought  he  had  you  prostrate,  and 
his  foot  upon  your  breast),  and  triumphanuy  exclaims,  show  me  when 
science  ever  flourished  under  the  auspices  of  fashion  ?  Now,  really,  I  know 
no  waj^  so  good  for  getting  you  on  your  feet  again,  as  by  soberly  asking 
your  violent  antagonist,  when  did  science  ever  flourish  independent  of  its. 
influence  ?  And  now,  having  restored  you  to  the  position  proper  to  a 
biped  (from  which  it  is  a  shame  you  should  have  been  reduced,  even  in  idea], 
1  nope  I  will  not  thereby  come  in  for  the  reddin*  ttroke,  which  is  always,  and 
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often  with  justice,  deprecated  as  the  wont  blow  in  the  fight,  bat  I  will 
risk  all  consequences,  and,  as  I  have  adopted  your  quarrel,  I  will  continue 
it  on  my  own  account,  and,  perhaps,  in  my  z^  (for  there  is  no  sajring  how 
far  one  may  go,  when  the  blood's  up)  carry  it  farther  than  you  will  thank 
'me  for.  But  as  I  have  now  brought  serious  business  upon  myself  I  must 
meet  it  with  becoming  ^vity  if  I  can. 

PbiIo*01itorum  considers  that  the  Horticultural  Society  oufifat  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  aid  and  influence  of  the  fashioname  world ; 
that  it  cannot  exist  under  its  auspices.  Now  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  con- 
ceive what  sort  of  thing  or  monster  he  has  conjured  up  in  his  imagination, 
under  the  idea  of  the  fashionable  world,  that  has  such  a  withering  influence  ^ 
in  its  aspect,  that  science  cannot  exist  under  it  Is  it  not  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  the  fashionable  world  is  composed  of  the  rank, 
wealth,  ana  talent  of  the  country  ?  If  that  be  allowed,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  art  or  science  can  flourish  without  its  immediate  patronage.  But  I 
ii^st,  particularly,  that  its  countenance  is  so  essential  to  the  flourukms  of 
horticulture,  that  it  is  only  second  to  the  sun  in  its  effects  upon  it.  With- 
out its  powerful  cooperation,  we  gardeners  would  only  be  an  undis- 
tinguished set  of  ditchers  and  delvers,  even  the  very  grubs  would  despise 
us,  and  eat  their  meal  in  comfort  and  security  I  Wnen  Philo  argues  that 
because  the  Society  is  supported  by  funds  (voluntary  subscriptions,  be  it 
remembered)  amplv  adequate  for  all  its  purposes,  it  has  all  it  wants^  he 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  poet's  celebrated  lines  on  the  ascent  of  ambition^ 
so  well  known.  '^  Lowliness  is  young  Ambition's  ladder,"  &c.  &c. ;  but 
before  the  Horticultural  Society  can  maintain  its  footing  upon  the  **  utmost 
round,"  —  **  look  in  the  clouds,"  &c.  as  he  would  have  it,  some  rich  Phiio- 
Olitorum  must  **  die  and  endow  it."  In  short,  my  opinion  entirely  coin- 
cides with  Mr.  Loudon's,  that  opening  the  Society's  earden  once  a  year 
for  the  admission  of  the  fashionable  world  canmot  be  detrimental  (fiir  less 
derogatory)  to  the  interest  of  the  Society,  or  horticulture  in  general. 
Horticulture  is  like  a  fair  lady,  but  as  I  am  in  some  dread  of  Philo's  sort  of 
nesative  admission  of  gardeners  having  a  right  to  be  gallant  sometime*,  and 
as  I  would  not  wish  to  offend  even  his  sense  of  propriety  by' the  most  disUnU 
allusion,  I  will  say,  like  Virtue,  the  more  she  is  seen  and  known,  the  better 
her  fine  qualities  are  appreciated,  and,  of  consequence,  the  more  generally 
beloved. 

I  would  add  no  more,  as  I  am  afraid  of  bdng  accused  of  trifling  with 
your  valuable  time,  but  candour  obliges  one  to  take  notice  of  the  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  Council  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  your  correspondent  indulges  in.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
merited  altogether.  It  has  a  (ufficult  business  in  hand,  and  although  it  may 
have  committed  some  errors,  ^et  I  really  have  my  doubts  whether  the 
matter  would  be  mended  if  Philo-Olitorum  were  made  President,  and  had 
the  appointing  of  the  Council  to  boot  The  Council  is  chosen  fix>m  amonest 
what  are  considered  the  most  enlightened  of  the  members;  from  uie 
very  nature  of  the  business,  being  purely  or  in  a  great  degree  experimental, 
it  must  be  allowed  a  discretionary  power.  Now,  in  horticulture,  there  is 
such  variety  of  methods,  so  much  scope  for  taste,  and  such  a  conflict  of  opi- 
nions re^raing  what  is  best  for  every  thing,  or  an^  thins,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  any  Council,  however  chosen,  can  give  umversal  satisfaction. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  Vxpected  that  it  should  give  explanations  for  every  thing 
undertaken,  which  in  many  cases,  perhap,  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
results,  to  every  angry  expostulator  who  chooses  (on  the  strength  of  being 
a  Fellow,  I  suppose,)  to  demand  them.  Such  a  compliance  would  only 
tend  to  embarrassment.  As  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  Council  will  always  be 
composed  of  men  the  likeliest  to  forward  the  objects  of  the  Society,  I 
think  experience  alone  will  enable  it  to  compass  its  great  and  complicated 
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▼lews  to  the  latisfaction  of  the  candid.  It  would  be  endleu  and  uaelett  to 
undertake  to  satisfy  men  whose  gall  appears  to  be  ever  on  the  overflow. 
With  one  more  apology  for  this  too  long  letter,  I  remain,  Sir,  jour  most 
obedient  servant,  —  OUtor.    November  23.  1 827. 


Art.  IV.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Ross  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  fifteenth  show  of  this  institution  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  October,  being  the  last  for  this  year.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  subscribers  held  their  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  Whaley  Ar- 
mitage,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  (in  the  absence  of  the  Society's  chairman,  Sir  H. 
Hoskyns,  Bart.,)  when  the  present  committee,  treasurer,  and  secretary  were 
reelected  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  two  o'clock  the  show  room  was  thrown 
open,  and  to  its  close  was  filled  bv  a  most  fashiona()le  and  numerous 
attendance  of  subscribers  and  their  friends,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfa- 
vourable state  of  the  weather.  The  officers  fully  expected  an  unusual 
display  of  Pomona's  treasures,  and  suitable  arrangements  were  made  the 
previous  day  for  the  supply,  but  at  an  early  hour  the  arrivals  filled  the 
allotted  spaces,  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  three  large  tables,  these 
soon  became  so  filled,  that  a  row  of  fiiiit  plates  was  placed  on  benches  the 
length  of  the  room.  The  number  of  plates  of  fruit  amounted  to  nearly 
600.  Our  worthy  county  member.  Sir  J.  G.  Cottrell,  Bart.,  was  the  largest 
contributor :  Sir  John  produced  55  specimens ;  J.  Collins,  Esq.  47 ;  John 
Cooke,  Esq.  58 ;  many  other  subscribers  fiimished  20  specimens,  and  a 
great  many  about  a  dozen.  The  whole  display  of  fruits  afforded  a  rich  and 
interesting  treat,  and  every  one  admitted  that  it  surpassed  their  most  san- 
guine expectations.  The  stage  dedicated  to  Flora  ranged  the  top  of  the 
room,  crowning  Pomona's  rich  banquet.  The  upper  part  was  filled  with 
green-house  plants,  and  underneath  380  of  the  Society's  bottles  sparkled 
with  double  dahlias  of  surpassing  richness  in  colouring  and  beauty.  On  this 
stage  were  36  seedling  double  flowers,  and  to  some  of  them  prizes  were  most 
deservedly  awarded.  Most  of  the  bottles  contained  two  and  three  flowers 
of  each  variety,  which  produced  the  best  effect.  The  out-door  grapes  were 
very  fine,  and  above  twenty  plates  were  exhibited  for  prizes.  The  evening's 
sale  of  fnuts,  not  removed  by  exhibitors,  produced  the  extraordinary  sum 
of  8/.  3s.  1  id.  The  total  number  of  specimens  ticketed  and  entered  into 
the  Society's  books  amounted  to  998.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded*. 
^Hereford  Journal,  October  17.) 

The  Horticultural  Garden  at  Warwick  is  about  two  acres  in  extent,  and 

is  the  |)roperty  of Brookhouse,  Esq.    Until  within  these  two  years  he 

bad  it  in  Lis  own  possession  as  a  private  kitchen-garden.  He  then  let  it  to 
Mr.  Barnes,  who  had  left  his  situation  as  serving  gardener.  Mr.  Barnes 
has  since  styled  it  the  Horticultural  Garden.  He  has  two  fruiting  pineries 
and  pits,  and  very  pretty  peach-house.  —  G,  B»    Wellcsbume^  Oct.  20. 

The  British  Floritfs  Gazette  and  British  Fruitery.  —  Sir,  I  am  a  con- 
stant r^der  of  your  interesting  repository,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  it  has 
such  extensive  circulation.  But  I  am  like  some  others,  I -want  it  more  in  my 
oum  way.  I  am  a  florist,  and  tlufee  articles  which  relate  to  the  culture  of 
flowers  are  the  most  interesting  to  me.  A  similar  hint  has  been  given  you 
hy  one  of  your  Suffi)Ik  friends,  who  reouested  you  to  publish  the  accounts 
of  fruit  and  flbwer  shows.  You  replieo,  let  the  Societies  be  at  the  expense 
of  printing,  and  the  accounts  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
Now,  Sir,  this  does  not  appear  to  us  an  eligible  plan.  But  we  propose 
that  you  find  paper  and  pnnting,  and  we  will  fold  materials  and  money 
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We  have,  for  some  years  past,  had  a  Floriift  GtatUe^  published  at  Man- 
chester. Bot.  being  publisned  in  the  country,  we  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  it.  We  want  one  published  in  town,  entitled  The  BriiUk  Fforiift 
Guxtiie.  Let  one  portion  of  it  be  allotted  to  new  fiowert  going  out,  and 
other  interesting  particulars.  If  you  were  to  issue  proposals  for  such  a 
work  in  your  ^lagazine,  and  request  the  Florists'  Societies  to  contribute  to 
it,  poU  ftadj  you  would  have  plenty  of  materials,  which  you  might  easi^ 
arrange  for  the  press.  Let  it  be  published  on  the  1st  of  September,  or  1st 
of  October ;  and,  we  think,  where  you  sell  one  Gardener's  Magaane,  you 
would  sell  four  Briluh  Floritfs  Gitzetteg.  But  we  are  aware  this  woukl 
satisfy  onl^  one  half  of  the  non-contents ;  to  please  the  other  half  you 
must  publish  a  shnilar  work,  entitled  The  Brituh  Fnaiery.  We  hare  do 
doubt  of  thdr  having  a  very  extensive  drculation.  Your  country  fiiends 
will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  give  the  subject  your  serious  consideration.— 
I  Ftorisiicui,    November  29. 

I  We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  publish  a  Briiith  Fhnsi's  Gazette^ 

and  The  British  Prvitery^  once  a  year ;  say  on  the  1st  of  October,  thou^ 

I  we  very  much  doubt  tneir  paying  for  paper  and  print.    Why  are  those 

I  which  were  published  at  Manchester  discontinued  ?   However,  aa  so  much 

j  has  been  saia  to  us  on  this  subject,  we  hereby  invite  all  Flower  and  Fruit 

Societies  to  send  us,  post  paid,  plainly  written  and  correctly  spelt  accounts 

of  thdr  transactions,  and  what  they  would  wish  published,  together  with  a 

notice  of  the  number  of  copies  they  will  take  of  one  or  both  works,  and  we 

shall  at  any  rate  run  the  nsk  of  a  commencement  on  the  1st  of  October 

next.  —  Cond, 

Dittribution  of  Premiunu,  —  Sir,  Permit  me  to  draw  vour  attention  to 
some  points  in  the  practice  of  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies^  which  I, 
in  common  with  a  number  of  my  brethren  who  are  practical  men,  think 
reouire  reformation. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  laborious  and  re^nsible  situatioo 
of  gardeners,  compared  with  that  of  some  other  servants  in  a  gentleman's 
family ;  but  what  adds  greatly  to  the  pain,  and,  I  may  say,  often  constitutes 
the  degradation,  of  the  gardener,  is  the  practice  of  many  of  their  employen, 
who  are  members  of  these  societies,  wno  receive  the  prizes  that  are  in 
reality  gained  by  their  gardeners.  You  have  veiv  truly  stated  (GanL  Magf 
vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  that  there  is  not  a  more  efiectual  way  than  this  for  a  gentle- 
man to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  his  gardener,  and  I  am  now  sufiering  this 
degradation.  The  intention  of  these  societies  is  good,  but  their  manage- 
ment bad.  Are  they  not  supported  by  gardeners  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  does  not  the  practical  man  pay  subscription  as  well  as  his  master? 
.More  than  this,  I  can  aver  that  nine  times  out  often  he  buys,  at  his  own 
expense,  the  plant  that  produces  the  flower  or  fruit  for  which  his  master 
claims  the  prize.  Such  treatment,  Sir,  has  been  my  lot ;  and  I  feel  that  it 
is  not  to  be  endured,  that  those  who  have  had  the  care,  anxiety,  and  tofl 
have  not  the  reward  also.  I  admit  it  may  be  ar^ed  that  every  servanti's 
exertions  are  theproperty  of  his  master ;  but  permit  me  to  ask  such  of  yoor 
readers  as  argue  m  that  strain,  whether  they  can  reconcile  to  their  own 
minds,  the  taking  of  a  reward  for  an  action  which  they  never  performed, 
or  for  a  degree  or  kind  of  merit  which  they  do  not  possess  ?  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  of  my  brother  gardenep  who  feel  on  this  subject  in  the 
same  way  as  your  obeaient  servant.  —  A  Coniplaimng  Gardeiier,  Avgust  8. 
We  can  very  well  sympathise  with  this  correspondent,  who,  if  he  were 
as  good  a  writer  as  he  is  a  gardener,  would  probably  render  some  of  the  sort 
of  masters  to  which  he  Alludes  a  little  more  attentive  to  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  under  them.  We  have  already  expressed  our  ideas  on  the 
subject.  {Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.) 
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Art.  V.     C(yoent  Garden  Market, 

The  supply  of  culinary  vegetables  and  hardy  fruits  continues  to  be  more 
than  usuaUy  abundant.  Excellent  white  broccoli  brings  from  6<f.  to  3«.  ed. 
per  bunch.  Onions  from  li.  Sd,  to  2m,  per  bushel.  The  very  best  onions 
that  can  be  purchased  do  not  bring  more  than  2t,  6tL  per  bushel,  whHe  the 
best  kidney  potatoes  bring  4i.  ;•  and  the  best  Scotch,  sent  up  from  Leith, 
5f.  per  bushel.  There  have  been  lai^  importations  of  Newtown  Pippins, 
some  in  excellent  condition,  and  some  nearly  rotten  in  the  barrels ;  the 
price  of  the  best  12x.  per  bushel.  Best  Nonpareils  and  Golden  Pippins  I  St. 
per  bushel.  Good  Reinettes,  and  other  kitchen  apples,  St.  6d,  to  7t.  per 
bushel.  Chaumontelle  pears,  9t.  to  18i.  per  bushel.  Colmars,  and  otner 
choice  sorts,  lOf.  to  20t,  per  half  sieve.  Quinces  sell  at  from  It.  6d.  to  2t. 
per  bushel.  Medlars  have  been  very  scarce  this  season.  Dutch  grapes,  of 
the  Frankenthal,  or  Hambui^h  variety,  have  been  sent  over  in  such  ouan- 
tities  every  week  during  the  autumn,  as  to  have  materially  lowered  the 
profit  of  the  market-gardeners.  There  are  still  some  in  the  market  of  very 
good  quality,  at  5t.  per  lb.  Hne-apples  have  been  very  abundant  and 
reasonable,  and  there  are  now  more  than  can  be  sold  of  inferior  and  small 
pines,  whidi  are  offered  at  3t.  per  lb.  —  J.  G,   December  8. 


Art.  VL     Calls  at  Suburban  Gardens. 

The  Villa  ofJoteph  Wilton,  Etq.y  on  Gapham  Common,  —  The  house  is 
large  and  commodious ;  the  grounds  consist  of  a  few  acres  chiefly  in  grass, 
but  with  a  small  kitchen-garden  and  shrubbery,  the  latter  more  setectly 
planted  than  usual ;  and  chiefly,  as  we  were  informed,  bv  Messrs.  Ball  and 
Brookes,  of  Ball's  Pond  nursery.  Though  only  finishecl  about  four  years, 
the  evergreen  and  American  shrubs  have  Siriven  astonishingly.  JDigustrum 
likcidum  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  an  evergreen  shrub  formerly  kept  in 
the  green-house,  but  now  found  to  be  as  hardy  as  arbutus  or  laurustmus. 
It  has  fine,  broaA,  ovate,  pointed,  shining,  deep  green  leaves,  and  large 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  wnich,  as  the  trees  grow  older,  will  no  doubt  be 
succeeded  by  berries.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  shrubs  in  the  American 
ground;  abundance  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  in  its  different  varieties ;  several 
of  M.  conspicua  and  trip^tala,  and  handsome  plants  of  Thomsonidna  and 
elauca :  but  the  grand  feature  of  this  place  is  a  conservatorv  lately  erected. 
It  is  a  parallelogram  about  50  fl.  long,  20  h.  wide,  and  20  ft.  high.  There 
is  uprightgiass  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  on  three  sides ;  the  remainder  is  like 
A  wall;  llie  roof  is  a  vault  composed  of  two  segments,  so  as  to  raise 
it  rather  higher  than  a  semicircle,  in  order  to  throw  off  ^^e 
the  water  from  the  centre:  but,  at  the  same  time, 
these  curves  are  so  united,  as  to  form  at  a  distance 
what  appears  to  a  general  observer  but  a  semicircle; 
and,  to  a'  more  correct  eye,  a  section  similar  to  that  of 
the  broad  end  of  an  egg,  or  what  botanists  would  call 
ovate.  (Jig.  126.)  The  floor  is  paved,  and  the  whole 
is  heated  by  steam-pipes  concealed  beneath  the  pave- 
ment. The  only  tnin^  we  could  not  approve  of  in 
the  architecture  of  this  house,  was  a  row  of  props 
(J^.  127.)  to  the  arched  roof,  running  along  ite  centre. 
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Any  fupport  given  to  ao  arch  but  tha  abutments  is  «t  least  i 
There  could  be  no  occasion  for  any  such  support  here,  in  point  of  streogtilt 
or  stability;  and  the  eSect  in  the  interior  of  the  house  is  as  bad  ascan  wefl 
be  conceiT-  IS7 

ed.  Were 
these  props, 
and  alow 
stage  which 
is  connected 
with  them, 
entirely 
swept  away, 
this  house  ! 
would  be 
greatly  im- 
proved. 

There  are 

a  very  neat  plant  stove  of  the  usual  construction,  most  substantially  and 
elegantly  executed,  and  furnished  with  a  select  collection  of  plants,  a 
small  {(reen-house  adjoining,  and  a  complete  little  work-shed ;  the  whole, 
including  the  furnaces,  flues,  and  steam  apparatus,  veiy  neatly  executed, 
and  kept  in  the  highest  order  by  Mr.  Gunner  the  gardener. 

7%^  Fitia  of  John  JUnut,  Esq,,  is  situated  on  the  oppoate  side  of  the 
common.  It  struck  us  as  a  contused  ill-kept  place ;  but  tne  gardener,  Mr. 
Curtis,  is  noted  for  growing  camellias.  We  saw  some  very  good  pine  plants, 
and  a  number  of  Targe  camellias,  very  handsomely  grown,  and  in  fine 
foliage.  They  were  placed  in  the  open  air,  completely  shaded  by  higk 
trees ;  and  the  soil  they  were  in  was  chiefly  yellow  loam,  with  a  little  dung 
and  peat.    They  are  preserved  through  the  winter  in  vineries. 

A  tmall  Villa  near  Tooting. —  We  called  here  and  found  that  the 
gardens  and  grounds  had  been  lately  renovated,  and  a  large  green-house 
erected.  We  could  not  approve  of  the  taste  display^  but  highly 
applauded  the  substantial  and  neat  manner  in  whicn  every  thing  was 
executed,  apparently  without  limitation  of  expense.  A  good  deal  of  stained 
glass  was  employed  m  both  the  front  and  ends  of  the  |reen-house,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  quite  unsuitable  to  that  description  of  building.  A  gravel 
walk  round  five  or  six  acres  of  grass  was  conducted  in-  that  formal 
serpentine  manner  that  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  except  in  town  gardens  of 
the  lowest  cUss.  The  clumps  and  patches  which  accompanied  it  on  the 
open  side,  were  not  harmonised  with  it,  or  so  formed  as  to  give  an  apparent 
reason  for  the  different  turns  of  the  walk;  but  the  plants  in  these  dog 
patches  were  of  select  sorts,  and  planted  in  peat  earth.  The  whole  was  in 
the  highest  keeping ;  and  the  worms  had  recently  been  destroyed  by  thou- 
sands, under  the  du'ection  of  Mr.  M'Dougal. 

Nothine  could  be  more  complete  than  the  stable-yard  at  this  place.  Tha 
stable  and  coach-house  were  kept  as  clean  as  parlours.  As  a  finish  to  the 
litter  of  each  particular  horse,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  border  of  plaited 
straw,  a  display  of  neatness  on  the  part  of  the  grooms  not  very  frequendy 
to  be  met  with.  We  were  much  gratified  by  this,  and  similar  traits  of 
neatness,  and  by  the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the  master  in  showing 
us  eveiy  thing*  himself.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  suitable  to  the 
exterior. 

Mean.  RoUUon^t  Nursery  at  Tooting  is  celebrated  for  the  culture  of 
heaths  ;  the  plants  were  just  placed  in  the  houses,  and  looked  remarkably 
green  and  healthy,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  sorts  were  in  flower.  They 
are  small,  and  in  small  pots,  and  placed  on  stages  very  near  the  glass^  where 
they  enjoy  abundance  of  light  and  air.    The  nursery  here  is  not  extensive. 
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bot  is  kept  in  very  neat  order :  there  b  an  abundant  Bupplr  of  water,  wiiich 
rises  some  feet  above  the  surface,  and  which  was  obtained  by  boring  to  the 
chalky  stratum.  The  ground  for  raising  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  being  at  a 
(fistance,  we  did  not  go  to  see  it. 

CahbetCt  Nursery f  Kenangtony  Feb,  7.*- Some  of  our  readers  having  re* 
quested  us  to  g^ve  an  account  of  this  garden,  we  called  there  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  about  to  purchase  some  trees.  We  found'  the  veteran 
writer  sitting  in  his  garden-house,  by  a  wood  fire  made  in  one  of  his 
cast-iron  American  stoves,  a  table  beside  him  covered  with  newspapers^ 
and  a  few  books  behind  on  a  shelf.  The  garden  contains  about  four  acres 
of  deep  sandy  loam,  admirably  adapted  for  raising  seedling  trees,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  it  is  so  occupied.  The  sorts  are  as  follow ;  the  par- 
ticulars respecting  them  are  taken  from  the  Reguter  for  December  1*825: — 

Locutt,  koblnia  Pseiid-ilckcia.  Recommended  to  be  erown  for  pins> 
for  ship-building,  and  for  hop-poles ;  also  for  fuel  and  he(%es.  The  dur- 
ation of  locust  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  all  other  timber;  it  grows  faster 
than  the  ash,  and  while  a  pole  of  the  latter  tree  lasts  only  three  years,  a 
locust  {)ole  will  last  twenty  or  thirty.  At  Earl's  Court,  near  Kensington,  a 
plantation  was  made,  fifteen  years  a«>,  of  locusts,  Scotch  pines^  sycamores^ 
limes,  Spanish  chestnuts,  beeches,  ashes,  and  oaks,  and  measored  in  October 
last.  It  was  found  that  the  locust  grew  fiister  than  any  other  tree^  in  the 
proportion  of  27  to  22 ;  and  faster  than  the  average  of  these  trees  in  the 
proportion  of  27  to  18.  It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  locust  i» 
not  a  tree  to  thrive  to  a  great  age ;  and  two  old  specimens  in  Mr.  Cobbett's. 
earden,  in  the  most  favourable  soil  and  situation,  are  striking  proofe  that 
It  is  not  a  tree  to  produce  a  sreat  bulk  of  timber. 

Wtdte  Oak,  Qu^rcus  ^ba.  Recommended  as  producing  tough,  durable,, 
and  light  timber,  fit  for  implements  of  husbandrv,  and  coach-making.  la 
Loddiges*  collection,  this  oak  appears  a  more  tender  tree  than  the  common 
species. —  Blade  Oak,  Qu^rcus  nigra,  or  tinctoria.  Valuable  on  account 
of  its  bark,  which  makes  the  fine  yellow  dye  called  quercitron ;  grows  fast^ 
and  on  poor  soil. —  Black  Walnut^  /uglans  nigra.  Used  as  knees  in  ship- 
building in  America. — Hickory  Nut,  Juglans  squamosa.  Wood  hard  and 
tough,  but  not  durable. — Pernmon,  Diosp^ros  virgini^ina.  Wood  so  ex- 
cellent for  poles  and  shafts,  that  Michaux  calls  it  the  American  lance-wood. 
—  Whiie  Ath,  .FV&xinus  americkna.  Grows  faster,  and  is  better  timber 
than  the  common  ash.  The  fastness  of  its  growth  will  be  doubted  by 
most  British  gardeners  who  have  had  it  in  their  shrubberies. — Tubp  Tree, 
Liriod^ndron  tvUMem,  A  tree  of  very  auick  growth,  and  the  timber  ia 
as  usefiil  as  the  deal,  and  more  ornamental. 

OcaderUal  Plane,  Pldtanus  occidenthlis.  **  This  is  to  a  certamty  the 
laraest  tree  in  the  world,  and  the  wood  far  from  being  of  no  value." 
^  There  ought  to  be  a  forest,  or,  at  least,  a  thousand  or  two  of  acres  of 
these  trees  in  England,  to  provide  blocks  for  the  navy.  How  is  it  that 
this  tree,  and  also  the  tulip  tree,  both  of  which  push  up  so  in  America^ 
are  seldom  worth  looking  at  here  ?  Because  there  they  come  from  seed» 
and  here  they  come  from  layers.  That  is  the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause. 
A  layer  is  not  a  tree,  but  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  and  it  always  will  be  a 
branch,  and  grow  like  a  branch,  with  a  broad  head,  and  a  constant  incli- 
nation to  m^e  big  limbs.  It  will  be  crooked,  and  every  way  misshapen. 
It  never  will  get  to.  the  height  or  the  size  of  the  seedling  tree;  and  will 
not,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  start,  be  a  quarter  part  of  the  size  of 
the  seedling." 

Honey  Locust,  Gledltschia  triac4nthos.  Not  so  firat-^owing  as  the 
other  locust,  but  its  timber  is  '*  as  good  in  nature."  **  With  a  little  paina 
the  plants  would  make  the  most  beautiful  hedge  in  the  world,  armed  with 
thorns  that  even  a  fox-hunter  would  not  dare  to  face." 
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Catalpa  iyrmg^dka^  grows  to  the  beigfat  of  40  feet  in  Ameficm;  bat 
not  above  aeren  or  ei^t  in  EndaDd,  because  tbqr  are  **  raised  from  lajcK 
and  not  from  seed.**  Next  to  Uie  Magnolia  grandiflora,  it  is  **  onquestioii- 
ably  the  finest  and  most  magnificent  flowering  tree  that  we  know  any 
thing  about"  It  will  grow  almost  in  any  soil,  and  **  produce  you  a  gate- 
post to  last  two  or  three  lifetimes."  The  wood  b  of  a  deep  yellow,  mad, 
^  probably,  as  durable  as  that  of  the  locust." 

Hibucut  kUkai'arfrytex  grows  20  feet  high  in  America,  *  where  soch  a 
thing  as  a  layer  was  never  heard  of;"  here  it "  makes  no  figure,"  and 
^  seldom  blows."  (!^  "  A  hedge  of  these  althsas  is  one  of  the  most  beaotiibl 
things  I  ever  saw  m  my  life.  They  grow  fiist,  and  will  make  a  hedge  in 
a  short  time. 

Besides  the  above  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  Mr.  Cobbett  propagates  58 
sorts  of  American  apples,  which  he  severally  describes  and  recommends. 
The  Newtown  E^ppin,  Rhode  Island  Greeniitt,  and  Fall  Pippin,  he  says, 
are  decidedl  V  the  best  in  point  of  flavour  and  keeping ;  while  die  Mam* 
moth  is  the  largest  of  all  tne  apples  in  America,  weighs  from  one  to  two 
pounds,  and  is  (&efly  used  for  pies  and  sauce.  There  are  three  azes  of  these 
trees,  which  are  sold  at  U.  3<i,  2«.,  and  5f.  a  tree ;  those  only  one  year 
gn^ted  are  d^f.  each.  Keens'  Seedline  Strawberry  is  the  only  remaining 
article  sold  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  for  which  be  chargp  8f.  6<f.  per  hundred. 

The  prices  of  these  trees  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  nur- 
serymen. The  insinuation  that  althaeas,  cataipas,  and  ^ip  trees  are 
generally  raised  b^  layers,  ftc,  is  incorrect. 

The  Platanus  is  generally  raised  by  layers,  but  not  always;  there  are 
trees  in  England  fiom  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high ;  for  instancy  at  Syon 
House,  and  in  Chelsea  ^den.  Mr.  Cobbett  has  adopted  an  opinion,  which 
Mr.  Knight  has  been  prmdpally  instrumental  in  propagating;  viz.  that,  in 
general,  layers  and  cuttings  will  not  produce  plants  equally  strong  with 
those  raised  from  seeds.  With  every  respect  for  the  opinion  of  so  eminent 
a  physiologist  as  Mr.  Knight,  we  feel  obliged  to  difler  fin)m  him  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  cannot  here  go  into  details,  but  we  may  shortly  state  that  we 
believe  as  perfect  and  durable  a  plant  may  be  obtained  from  a  bud  as  fiY>m  a 
seed  That  plants  equal  to  seedlings  are  not  always  so  obtained  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  proper  treatment.  Strike  a  cutting  of  an  oak,  another  of  a 
larch,  and  raise  an  oak  and  a  larch  from  seed,  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  soil  and  situation ;  after  seven  years  the  seedlings  will  be  handsome  voung 
trees,  and  the  cuttings,  perhaps,  dwarf  stunted  bushes ;  but  cut  the  oak  over 
by  the  surface,  and  bend  down  to  the  ground  all  the  branches  of  the  larch, 
and  you  will  find  strong  shoots  proce^  from  the  root  of  both ;  leave  only 
one  shoot  to  each  stool  or  root,  and  you  will  soon  have  as  handsome,  vigor- 
ous, and  durable  trees,  as  if  they  had  been  raised  from  seed.  We  do  not 
deny,  however,  that  the  same  object  is  attained  sooner  by  raising  from  seed. 
Such  is  our  opinion,  founded  on  observation  and  analogy ;  but  we  should 
like  to  know  the  ideas  of  others  of  more  experience  than  ourselves  on  the 
object;  for  example,  of  Mr.  Gorrie,  of  Messrs.  Bishop,  Beatde,  and  Mit- 
chell (p.  306),  Mr.  Sinclair,  *^  A  Denbighshire  Gardener,"  and  especially 
Mr.  R.  of  A.,  (p.  351.)  whom  we  suspect  to  be  of  Mr.  Cobbett*s  opinion. 

Tree  Seedt  and  Grafts,  Mr.  Cobbett  imports  these  from  America  in 
casks,  packed  with  sand ;  the  locust  and  catalpa  seeds  in  their  pods.  We 
measured  a  pod  of  the  latter  near  18  inches  long,  containing  perfectly 
fresh  seeds. 

Such  is  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  the  articles  grown  in  it;  and 
while  all  the  same  sorts  of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties  of 
the  apples,  are  growing  old  in  the  nurseries,  from  being  but  little  asked  for» 
Mr.  Cobbett  cannot  raise  a  sufficiency  of  seedlings  to  supply  the  demand. 
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Art.  VII.     Hints  for  Experiments. 

Heating  Pitt  and  Framet  by  Gordon^ $  Kettle.-- In  Gordon's  kettle 
{fg.  128.),  which  is  heated  by  a  lamp,  or  by  a  jet  of  gas,  the  heat  accu- 
mulates between  the  outer  coat  and  the  inner  ^ ^         y^s 

vessel,  which  contains  the  water,  and  by  this 
means  bofls  the  water  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired by  a  common  kettle.  Might  not  steam 
be  generated  in  this  way  at  an  easy  rate,  and 
made  to  heat  a  cistern  of  water,  even  though 
at  some  distance  from  it ;  or,  might  not  a 
system  of  circulating  hot  water  in  a  hot-bed 
or  pit  be  contrived  with  a  Gordon  kettle  and 
a  set  of  tin  pipes  ?  Or^in  a  green-house  where 
there  are  no  flues,  might  not  a  lamp,  or  a  iet 
of  ^,  be  kept  burning  night  and  day,  imder 
a  cistern  of  water,  which  would  give  out 
its  heat  in  cold  nights  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cold,  and  would 
never  become  too  hot  in  the  oaytime  ?  I  know  tnat  heating  frames  and 
green-houses  by  lamps  has  been  tried  both  in  France  and  England,  with- 
out ever  having  come  much  into  use ;  but  I  think  if  a  mass  of  heat,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  were  accumulated  in  a  body  of  water,  either  circulating  in 
pipes,  or  at  rest  in  a  covered  cistern,  the  effect  would  be  quite  difierent.  — 
Zig-^g,  September  30,  1827. 

Meating  Water  by  burning  Gas.  —  One  advantage  of  heating  hot-houses 
by  hot  water  is,  that  thev  can  hardly  ever  be  ovenieated.  The  heat  of  the 
water  need  never  exceed  150®,  and,  supposing  the  temperature  of  the  air 
of  a  hot-house  in  which  a  cistern  heatea  to  that  extent  is  placed  to  be  80^ 
or  90^,  water  parts  with  its  heat  so  slowly  that  the  air  of  the  house  would 
not  be  ^eatly  increased  in  temperature  for  a  long  time,  especially  with 
the  ordinary  extent  of  glass  roof.  It  follows,  as  we  think,  that  where  the 
artificial  heat  of  a  hot4iouse  is  to  be  communicated  to  its  atmosphere  by 
means  of  a  large  reservoir  of  water,  it  would  not  signifjr  much  whether  that 
water  were  heated  during  the  day  or  during  the  night,  or  whether  the 
waste,  however  irregular  it  might  be,  was  made  up  by  an  irregular  supply, 
or  a  supply  perfectly  constant  and  r^ular.  Admitting  the  latter  plan  to 
be  a  good  one,  then,  in  all  situations  where  gas  pipes  are  laid  for  the  supply 
of  Uimps,  a  jet  of  gas  might  be  burned  night  and  day  under  or  within  the 
reservoir,  and  dius  furnaces  and  flues  entirehr  dispensed  with.  Perhaps 
the  way  of  procuring  most  heat  from  a  jet  or  gas  would  be  to  cause  the 
gmoke  and  neat  of  Uie  flame  to  ascend  tnrough  the  water  in  a  spiral  tube 
iJSg.  1S9.  p.  366),  similar  to  the  worm  pipe  used  in  disulling.  If  cisterns, 
so  heated,  were  found  to  give  out  their  heat  too  rapidly  in  the  daytime, 
thev  might  be  cased  with  boards,  with  a  vacuitv  of  6  in.  between  the  cistern 
and  the  boards.  This  case  and  vacuity  would  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
heat  when  it  was  not  wanted,  and  the  boards  might  be  removed  or  opened 
in  different  degrees  (they  night  open  and  dose  like  Venetian  window- 
blinds)  in  the  evenmgs,  accordii^  to  the  estimated  coldness  of  the  ap- 
proaching night.  In  the  case  of  green-houses,  where  a  very  moderate 
supply  of  heat  is  wanted,  burning  a  jet  of  gas  in  die  night  would,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  be  found  sufficient ;  and,  limitiajg  the  burning 
to  the  same  period,  might  probably  be  found  adequate  for  pits  and  frames 
of  every  description;  possibly,  also,  for  such  plant  stoves  and  forcing- 
houses,  for  succession  crops,  as  may  be  covered  with  straw  mats,  in  the 
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manner  alreadj  ftronglj  recommendecL  (p.  167.)  Many  small  green-hooNi 
and  conserratories  i£out  London,  which  are  at  present  without  flues  or 
fire-places,  and,  consequently,  without  good  and  neahhy  plants,  mi^t  be 
most  economically  and  elegantly  heated  in  this  way.  If  the  ponds  and 
tanks  formed  in  kitchen-gardens  for  the  supply  of  the  watering-pot  in  the 
warm  season,  were  of  suitable  shapes  and  sizes  to  be  covered  with  frames 
and  sashes,  the  water  midit  be  heated  by  immersed  lamps  or  jets  of  burning 
gas ;  a  floor  of  planks,  &g-«tones,  or  slates,  on  iron  rafters,  or  of  cast-iron 
plates,  mkht  be  formed  over  the  water,  on  which  to  place  the  pots  of 
plants  to  be  preserved,  or  the  mould  in  which  to  grow  cucumbers  or 
melons,  or  to  force  fruits  or  culinary  vegetables.  Witn  the  heat  supplied 
in  thb  way,  and  retained  by  ample  coverings  of  thatch  or  reeds,  much 
might  be  done.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  whole  system  of  pits, 
and  what  are  called  hot-beds,  built  of  brickwork,  and  heated  by  tanks  of 
water,  instead  of  beds  of  dung.  The  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  ^kty 
and  the  bottom,  or  pavement,  would  require  to  b^  set  in  Roman  cement, 
and  the  mould  for  the  plants  must  be  supported  hy  an  arch  thrown  acftMs 
the  pit,  or  on  flag-«tones  supported  on  piers,  or  by  iron  rafters.  The  water 
migntbe  heated  either  by  the  perpetual  burning  of  jets  of  gas  immersed  in 
it,  or  communicating  with  it  by  small  Gordon,  or  spiral-tubed  kettles,  outside 
the  pit;  or  by  a  boiler  on  the  common  circulating  principle  (p.  186.);  or 
by  steam  from  a  boiler  placed  at  any  distance,  somewhat  in  Earl  Powis's 
manner,  (p.  576.)  If  pits  might  be  heated  in  this  way  from  below,  hot- 
houses of  any  size  might  be  heated  from  stone  or  iron  dstems  of  vrater, 
not  occupjine  greater  space  than  the  present  smoke  flues,  and,  certainly, 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  substitute  water  for  tan  in  growing  pine- 
apples. 

One  of  the  cheapett  modes  of  heating  a  Hot-house  bu  Hot  Water,  at  least 
so  it  appears  to  us  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
would  be  to  employ  earthen  pipes 
(p.  575.\  slate  cisterns,  formed  in 
Mr.  Atkinson's  manner  {Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  ii.  p.  45].),  and  a  tin  or  copper 
spiral  keule  of  9  or  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  20  or  24  in.  high.  This  kettle 
{fig.  129.)  should  be  connected  with 
the  earthen  pipes  {a  a)  in  the  hot- 
house by  two  small  pipes  (5  b)  carried 
across  the  wall  of  the  nouse,  from  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  spiral  kettle  (c). 
Instead  of  a  jet  of  gas  (d),  or  when  the 
gp  could  not  be  obtained,  or  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gas  in  very  cold  weather, 
a  common  lamp,  with  a  floating  tin 
burner,  or  any  other  common  lamp, 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute,  or  to 
increase  the  heat. 

If  water  could  be  heited  by  ifte  con- 
centration of  tite  iun^s  rays,  and  w^e 
see  no  difficulty  in  the  thing  but  the  expense,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter, 
not  only  to  heat  hot-houses,  but  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  entire  gar- 
den, or  even  of  an  entire  country.  Sink  wells  or  cisterns,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, all  over  a  garden  or  country,  and  place  over  each  a  concentrating 
apparatus  (p.  101.),  so  contrived  as  to  operate  upon  a  ball.  {fig.  15a  a) 
This  ball  being  connected  with  a  pipe  f^),  the  change  of  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  ball  would  cause  the  water  to  ascend  in  successive  portions, 
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and  thus  the  pipe'would  act  like 
a  syphon,  and  draw  up  the  water 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well  or 
tank,  to  be  heated  in  the  ball, 
and  return  it  to  the  top  of  the 
well  or  tank,  there  to  give  out 
its  heat  to  the  earth  above.  If, 
instead  of  a  series  of  wells  in  a 
garden,  we  imagine  the  whole 
garden  to  be  supported  over 
one  large  tank  of  water,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sur&ce  soil 
would  be  so  much  increased  as 
not  to  be  frozeo  even  in  winter, 
and  consequently  the  climate  of 
the  garden,  both  in  winter  and 
cummer,  would  be  very  much 
improved  as  &r  as  heat  is  con- 
cerned. A  lake  or  a  canal,  in  a  gentleman's  park,  so  heated  by  nu- 
merous concentrators,  would  certainly  have  some  effect  on  the  a^oinins 
soil  and  trees.  If  all  the  lakes,  ponds,  canals,  wells,  and  tanks  in  England 
were  so  heated,  the  climate  of  the  country  would  surely  undergo  some 
change;  Jiid  the  next  idea  that  occurs  is,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
ciioiate  of  the  whole  world,  supposing  it  were  practicable  for  all  its  seas^ 
rivers,  and  lakes  to  be  covered  with  solar  concentrators  ?  —  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  nature,  in  operating  upon  the  temperature  of  the  world,  next 
to  the  sun,  employs  chiefly  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  water  of  the  ocean. 
The  same  sort  of  circulation  takes  place  between  the  seas  of  cold  countries 
and  the  seas  of  hot  countries  which  tcJces  place  in  the  upper  and  lower 
pipes  of  a  hot-house  heated  in  the  Elcot  manner ;  and  islands  in  cold  cli- 
mates, such  as  Britain,  are  kept  warmer  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  by 
being  suij ounded  by  water  which  has  been  heated  in  great  part  in  a  warmer 
region,  in  the  same  way  as  hot-houses  are  kept  warm  in  the  night  by  water 
which  has  been  heated  in  the  day. 

Water  in  many  catet  might  be  heated  by  pipes  c<mmuiucaiing  with  a  kitchen 
Jire, — We  have  elsewhere  suggested  that  baths,  which  mi^ht  serve  also  as 
reservoirs  for  heating  rooms  or  as  substitutes  for  stoves,  might  be  heated  in 
this  way  in  any  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  either  above  or  below  the 
level  of  the  fire.  No  plan  equally  effectual  could  be  ^devised  for  trans- 
ferring part  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  kitchen  fire  to  other  parts  of  the 
house,  or  to  adjoining  apartments,  green-houses,  shops,  or  manufactories. 
An  artist  could  not  heat  his  apartments  by  an  equally  unobjectionable 
mode.  In  this  way,  water  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fire  mi^ht  even 
be  boiled ;  and  hence  this  improvement  roieht  be  rendered  available  in 
cooking,  brewing,  and  washing,  but  especially  in  the  drying  room  of  a 
laundry. 

Water  might  be  heated  by  the  gas  lamps  of  shops,  by  simply  having  a 
double  funnel  over  the  flame  (Jig.  131.),  the  vacuity  filled  with  water,  smd 
communicating  with  the  reservoir  to  be  heated  by  a  ^oing  and  returning 
pipe.  No  house  in  London  having  a  shop,  need  require  any  fire-places  or 
chimneys  but  for  the  purposes  of  cookery ;  and,  indeed,  were  gas  only  a 
little  cheaper,  fires  in  large  cities  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  It 
would  be  easy  to  render  pa  an  elegant  substitute  for  a  fire  in  a  drawing- 
room  ;  while  the  heat,  as  it  passed  up  the  chimney,  might  be  communicated 
to  pipes  connected  with  reservoirs  of  water  for  heating  other  parts  of  the 
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Most  kinds  of  cookery  micht  ako  be  cflbcted  I7  gv;  apd  wfaat 
could  not,  would  only  require  a  little  coke  or  charcoaL  The  g^  fi^ts  of 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  might,  iirmany  cases^  oommumcate  heit 
as  well  as  light,  simply  by  having  a  double  spiral  funnel  0%.  151.)  over  the 
flame,  and  a  going  tube  {a\  a  returning  tube(6^ 
and  a  pressure  or  balance  tube  (c  r),  commum- 
cating  with  a  reserroir ;  which  reservoir  might 
either  be  under  the  ^oor  or  in  any  iMut  of  the 
house  between  the  floor  and  the  root.  But  per- 
haps the  best  way  of  heating  churches  would  be 
tohave  two  or  three  solar  concentrators  on  the 
roof,  communicating  with  an  immense  cistern 
under  the  floor.  There  would  at  least  be  enough 
of  sunshine  during  the  week  to  produce  heat  for 
Sundays.  The  immernon  tanks  of  Baptist  cha- 
pels might  be  heated  in  this  way,  the  water  of 
public  and  private  baths,  and  the  mode  is  applic- 
able to  a  variety  of  other  cases.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  as  to  the  expense  of  the  concentrators, 
and  the  machinery  requisite  to  keep  them  conti- 
nually at  the  proper  anele  to  the  sun's  rays.  We 
wish  some  person  of  leisure,  ingenuity,  and  a 
iittla  spare  money,  would  communicate  with  Mr. 
ISauen  on  this  subject,  and  determine  a  number  of 
points  by  experiment.  To  heat  by  concentrators 
«  vault  of  water  under  a  pit,  eidier  for  protecting  plants  during  winter, 
or  for  earljr  forcings  would  be  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  desirabte  otjects 
to  begin  with. 


Art.  VIII.    Retrospective  Criticism* 

Position  of  Cottagei. — Sir,  Observing  the  liberal  candour  with  which  you 
correct  your  opinions,  if  your  corre^>ondent8  adduce  reasons  which  appear 
to  you  better  than  your  own,  I  venture  to  ofifer  some  remarks  on  passages 
in  your  Magazine  for  July,  1827.  In  p.  478.  (of  Vol.  III.)  on  Ck>tt^  Eco- 
nomy, you  require  that  a  north  and  south  line  should  form  a  diagonal  to 
the  square  of  the  outer  walls.  Now,  admitting  your  position  thai  both  the 
sun  and  wind  strilSng  obliquely  will  &11  on  the  walls  with  moderated  force, 
I  totally  deny  your  conclusions.  You  seem  to  assume  that  the  wind  will 
alwa]^  blow  firom  the  four  cardinal  points;  but,  in  this  climate  at  least,  the 
fact  is  otherwise;  and  when  it  does  blow  from  either  of  the  four  cardinal 
points,  the  wind  is  less,  and  therefore  its  direct  impulse  is  desirable.  For 
instance,  a  south  wind  b  always  a  sod  and  pleasant  wind,  so,  for  the  most 
part,  the  west  wind ;  the  north  wind  is  dry,  wholesome,  and,  though  cold, 
not  injurious  or  unpleasant.  In  praise  of  the  east  windC  indeed,  I  can  onlv 
say,  that  it  is  drv,  and  not  very  prevalent.  Now,  if  these  winds  come  with 
their  full  force  direct  on  the  walls  of  a  house,  not  much  harm  is  done,  and 
much  pleasure  and  benefit  result ;  but,  if  you  diange  each  front  45  degrees, 
you  have  indeed  one  front  direct  to  receive  the  ddicious  south-easter,  the 
opener  of  flowers,  and  morning's  whet  to  trouts  and  salmons ;  but,  ^aiust 
that,  you  have  the  next  front  fully  exposed  to  the  south-wester,  brmging 
five  sixths  of  all  the  rain  that  falls,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the 
driving  rains,  to  wet  through  all  the  walls  that  art  can  construct,  at  least  in 
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maritime  situations  and  for  twenty  miles  inland.  You  have,  indeed,  in  that 
position,  the  delightful  and  bradne,  but  rare  north-wester,  known  more  by 
d^ription  than  by  actual  feeling;  tnen  you  have  the  horrid  north-easter,  pre- 
vailing more  than  a  third,  probably  near  half  the  year,  penetrating  walls,  and 
doors,  and  windows,  and  raiment,  crucifVing  every  fruit  tree  and  ornamental 
shrub  on  your  wall  exposed  to  it.  In  short,  you  select  a  predominant  dose 
of  the  worst  winds,  and  a  very  short  allowance  of  the  best.  And,  as  to  the 
sun,  the  meridian  sun  which  falls  on  a  south  front,  being  so  high  before  it 
directly  impinges  on  the  wall,  shines  very  obliquely  downwards,  and  never 
heats  a  south  front  much  in  summer ;  and  in  wmter,  when  the  sun  blower, 
you  get  the  most  sun  on  that  iront :  and  the  more  you  can  then  have,  so 
much  the  better.  The  direct  east  and  west  ironts  are  less  heated  in  the 
morning,  and  evening  of  a  summer's  day,  than  the  south-east  and  south-west 
fronts ;  and  the  northern  aspect  is  much  preferable  in  summer  to  the  north- 
western, which,  in  that  season,  is  rendered  very  oppressive  by  the  setting 
sun.  Now,  with  fronts  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  the  two  worst  winds 
and  most  prevalent  in  duration,  viz.  the  north-easter  and  south-wester,  fall 
on  the  angles  of  the  building,  and  thereby  waste  their  force  and  their  cold, 
and  their  wet,  in  an  oblique  attack. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.Felton  (Vol.  11.  p.  481.),  that  Mr,  HoUit  ordered  hit 
body  to  be  buried  in  one  of  hisiSeids  at  Carscomby  in  Devonshire.  The 
fiict  is  not  correctly  stated.  Nlr.  Hollis's  estate  was  at  Corscombe,  not 
Carscomb,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  the  circumstance  ought  to  be  deeply  fixed 
in  the  memory  of  every  man  of  taste,  by  the  recollection  of  the  beautiful 
and  enthusiastic  allusion  to  the  fact,  contained  in  the  Rev.  Wm.  Crowe's 
poem  of  Letvetdon  Hiily  p.  21 . 

"  Fain  would  1  view  thee,  Corscombe,  fiun  would  view 
The  ground  where  HoUis  lies ;  his  choice  retreat. 
Where,  from  the  busy  world  withdrawn,  he  lived 
To  ^nerous  virtue,  and  the  holy  love 
Of  hberty  a  consecrated  Spirit ; 
And  left  his  ashes  there :  still  honouring 
Thy  fields  with  title  given  of  patriot  names. 
But  more  with  his  untitled  sepulchre. 
That  envious  ridee  conceals  thee  from  my  sight. 
Which,  passing  <?er  thy  place  north-east,  Iooks  on 
To  Sherburne's  ancient  towers." 

Now,  Devonshire  is  all  far  to  the  west. 

Conium  is  not  derived  from  kovis  (c6nis\  dust,  which  is  a  wholly  different  * 
word,  and  of  a  different  root,  being  spelled  with  an  omicron,  or  short  6 ; 
whereas  Kon^eiw  (coneion),  cicuta,  is  spelled  with  a  long  o,  or  omega,  and  is 
derived,  according  to  the  etymologist  quoted  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  his 
Thctaunu,  4. 1331.,  from  an  old  verb  iMwe«  (coned),  signify mg  to  turn  round 
like  a  top,  which  again  is  derived  from  Kwyof  (conds),  a  cone :  and  the 
name  was  applied,  because  the  effect  of  drinking  the  juice  of  hemlock,  which 
was  an  ordinary  mode  of  executing  criminals  at  Athens,  was  to  -induce 
giddiness  and  reeling,  and  a  turning  round  of  the  person  affected  by  it.  The 
learned  Scapula  concurs  in  this  derivation;  see  Kwkos.  . 

Your  very  valuable  communication  on  limekUru,  from  Mr.  Menteath, 
(Vol.  II.  p.  599.)  does  not  convey  any  satisfactory  information  to  me 
in  one  very  essential  point,  which  he  no  doubt  omitted  from  not  ex- 
pecting that  any  of  his  readers  would  be  so  stupid  and  ignorant  as  I  am. 
1  want  to  learn  how  the  heat  is  communicated  from  the  fuel-chamber  to 
the  lime,  and  how  the  fuel  is  replaced ;  viz.  whether  there  is  an  iron  grate 
or  bars  over  the  fuel-chamber,  through  which  the  flame  and  heat  pass  up- 
wards to  the  Ume,  or  whether  the  burning  lime  sustains  itself  in  an  arched 
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cavity,  sufficiently  to  suffer  fuel  to  be  inserted  under  it  tbrou^  tbe  doora 
of  the  fuel-chamber,  without  the  lime  falling  in ;  for  I  presume  that  the  fiiel 
must  be  renewed  bdbre  an  entire  kiln  is  drawn,  and  that  the  iiiel  is  not  pot 
in  at  the  top  in  layers,  alternating  with  the  limestone,  as  in  the  old  way. 
And  is  ther|  a  grate,  or  bars,  below  the  fuel,  as  in  a  common  furnace  ? 
And  what  are  tl^  dimensions  of  the  several  bars  and  grates  ?  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
^^Cautidicus,    Aug,  15. 1827. 

If  our  correspondent  has  observed  the  process  of  burning  lime  in  any 
common  limekiln,  the  simplest  mode  of  answering  his  queries  will  be  to 
state  that,  in  all  that  relates  to  burning,  the  process  it  the  same  as  in  com- 
mon limekilns.  The  superiority  of  Mr.  Menteath's  kiln  consists  in  its  form, 
and  in  the  use  of  a  protecting  cover.  The  position  and  proportionate  ciimeB* 
flions  of  the  iron  bars  are  the  same  as  in  common  limekilns.—  Cond, 

Etymology  of  Botamc  Mantes. — I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you  in  prinU 
ing  tne  etymology  of  names  that  are  irora  the  Greek  in  English,  and  not 
in  Greek  letters.  I  think  they  would  answer  the  end  in  view  mnch  better 
if  they  were  in  Greek  characters ;  it  would  be  far  more  conducive  to  a 
general  knowledge  of  botanical  glossology,  and  a  greater  stimulus  to  the 
student.  By  printing  the  derivations  all  in  one  type,  no  person,  except  the 
learned,  can  know  whether  they  are  from  the  Latm  or  Greek.  I  will  take 
^yoscyamus  for  examnle,  which  you  say  is  from  kyos  a  hog,  and  kyttmOM  a 
bean  j  but  who  ci^n  teU  whether  they  are  Latin  or  Greek  words,  for  the 
Latin  words  are  in  the  same  type ;  had  it  been  printed  6f  a  hog,  and  kmvms 
a  been,  your  readers  would  have  known  it  was  from  the  Greek,  and  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  it  would  be  an 
inducement  to  learn  it,  as  I  can  testify ;  for  by  looking  over  some  generic 
names  derived  from  the  Greek,  in  Greek  characters,  I  made  them  all  out 
without  the  help  of  a  Greek  alphabet.  Since  that  time  I  have  applied 
myself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  am  proud  to  say  that  there 
are  very  few  generic  names  derived  from  the  Greek  but  what  1  know.  If 
other  young  gardeners  had  the  same  advantages,  they  might  perhaps  do  the 
same.    I  am  Sir,  a  wellwisher  to  your  Magazine.  —  /.  P»    Angutt  17. 

There  is  not  one  composed  generic  name  in  five  hundred  that  is  not 
from  the  Greek,  nor  one  composed  specific  name  in  five  hundred  that  is 
not  from  the  Latin ;  therefore  we  do  not  think  our  correspondent's  objec- 
tions  to  our  mode,  or  his  view  of  the  advantages  of  the  mode  he  proposes, 
of  sufficient  force  to  induce  us  to  alter  our  plan,  more  especially  as  it  is  the 
plan  we  have  followed  in  our  Horttu  Brikmnicut :  fartner,  the  adoption 
of  Greek  letters,  either  in  that  work  or  this,  would  add  materially  to  the 
expen&e  of  printing,  und  consequently  to  the  price  charged  for  the  quantity 
of  material  given  to  the  public.  —  Cond. 

Gardeners  and  Labourers,  -^  I  must  bespeak  your  patience.  Sir,  while  I 
have  a  few  words  with  yourself.  You  must  understand,  Sir,  that  I  am  not 
one  of  those  tame  domestic  animals,  who  are  so  much  iu  request  nowa- 
days ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who,  seeing  any  infringement  upon  the  just 
prerogative  or  true  dignity  of  my  fellow-men  or  my  own,  aare  demand 
justice ;  and  (pardon  me.  Sir)  you  have  somewhat  degraded  us  in  your  note 
accompanying  **  A  Nurseryman's  letter.**  (Vol.  11.  p.  268.)  You  have  set  us 
below  the  level  of  common  country  labourers.  On  this  matter  I  must  quarrel 
with  you.  Sir,  for  it  does  not  occur  to  me,  that  any  argument  whatever,  founded 
on  sound  reason,  can  show  how  the  workmanship  of  a  common  labourer 
can  surpass  thut  of  a  professed  gardener,  in  such  jobs  as  gardeners  are  gene> 
rally  set  to  in  the  nurseries.  However,  Sir,  I  trust  you  are  candid  enoueh  to 
show  better  cause  for,  or  to  correct,  the  statement.  As  a  proof,  you  refer  to 
Mr.  Donald's  nursery,  where,  you  say,  "  the  work  is  performed  by  common 
country  lalwurers  ;**  but  are  they  not  regular  nursery  labourers  [certwnly 
regular  nursery  labourers  would  have  been  a  better  term],  who,from  the  time 
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they  have  been  there,  ought  to  be  able  to  finish  a  piece  of  woA  both  ill 
neatness  and  Expedition  equal  with  a  professed  gardener?  And  does  not 
Mr.  Donald  employ  more  men  proportionably,  than  many  nurserymen  do  ? 
[No.]  I  imagine  he  does,  which  best  accounts  for  the  superior  condition  of 
his  nuTRery.  —  ^emUivut,    Aug,  5. 

Calceolaria  integri/hlia  and  corymbhta.  — Sir,  May  I  request  the  favour  of 
your  correcting  a  slight  mistake  m  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine,  p.694 
In  quoting  the  contents  of  No.  1 50.  of  Edwards's  Botaftical Register, Mfhenin 
Caiceolkria  integrifdlia  var.  angustifdlia  is  described  as  adapted  for  a  wall, 
&c,y  you  refer  to  page  187.  of  the  2d  volume  of  your  own  Magazine,  where 
a  very  distinct  variety.  Calceolaria  corymbdsa,  is  figured  and  described. 
This  correction  is  so  far  important,  that  the  experiment  of  turning  out  or 
training  with  the  latter  plant  would  fail,  it  being,  as  you  describe  in  Vol.  II., 
scarcely  more  than  biennial,  and  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  whereas  C.  intc- 
grifolia  will,  with  management,  reach  the  height  of  9  or  4  ft.  with  a  sufihi- 
tescent  stem,  though  far  less  brilliant  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  inferiof 
also  in  their  size. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  Pastiflora  palmdla  will  tftand 
our  winters  without  any  khid  of  protection  except  that  afforded  by  a  wall 
with  a  southern  aspect,  against  which  I  have  one  that  has  survived  two 
winters,  and  is  now,  after  many  successive  weeks,  in  full  blooni,  and 
forming  a  very  great  ornament  to  a  trelliswork  in  front  of  my  house.  — > 
A  eomtant  and  approving  Reader,     Oct,  20. 

Catatogne  of  the  Fr^attinthe  Hortictdlural  Society's  Garden.-^!  send  yoa 
herewith  a  few  observations,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  notice  in  you^ 
excellent  Magazine,  on  The  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Londtm,  at  CAiswiek. 

The  advertisement  says,  *'The  fruits  were  actually  cultivated  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society  in  the  spring  of  1S26,  and  the  list  comprehends  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  which  have  ever  appeared  in  print  in  foreign  or  English 
Bsts  of  authority  *'  that  is,  they  have  at  this  time  nearly  *all  the  fruits  cutti- 
vated  in  England  that  **  ever  had  a  name/'  from  the  time  of  Parkinson,  our 
first  best  authority,  in  1629,  to  the  year  1626,  and  also  all  those  of  France, 
from  Merlet  in  1667,  to  Noisette  in  1826. 

If  this  is  meant  literally,  it  affords  no  proof  of  discrimination  or  judgment 
in  the  compilation,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  old  fruits  inserted  in  the  cata» 
logue  have  now  no  existence,  or  at  least  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  had  th^  compiler  of  the  catalogue  given  a 
reference  to  the  authorities  whence  the  names  were  taken,  or  from  whom 
the  firuits  were  received,  that  we  might  ascertain  if  it  is  the  old  fruits  that 
are  actually  meant,  or  new  fruits  with  old  names,  or  the  same  plants  undei* 
different  names ;  as  it  is,  we  are  left  quite  in  the  dark,  whence  and  where 
they  derive  their  existence. 

There  is  said  to  be  3825  varieties  enumerated,  and  1000  more  existing 
of  doubtful  authority.  Now,  Sir,  I  should  wish  to  ask  for  what  purpose  is 
this  assemblage  of  names  collected  together  ?  Is  it  intended  that  the  Hor^ 
ticultural  Society  are  to  have  the  solfe  merit  of  settling  the  synonyms  ?  ' 
Ate  the  labours  of  Switzer,  Miller,  Hill,  Hanbury,  Forsyth,  and  others, 
which  have  been  directed  to  this  subject,  to  be  disregarded  ? 

A  large  reduction  of  the  3825,  it  is  said,  will  doubtless  be  effected,  as  the 
different  classes  pf  fruits  shall  he  successively  submitted  to  careful  examin- 
ation. Why  this  has  been  done  already,  as  far  as  regards  many  of  the 
old  fruits,  by  the  authors  above-mentioned  $  but  such  has  been  the  vanity 
of  multiplying  names,  that  in  many  instances,  where  the  old  fruits  have  had 
two  names,  these  have  been  separated  and  enumerated  as  distinct  sorts : — 
but  **  It  has  been  judged  more  proper  to  suffer  the  same  kind  to  stand  un* 
der  difii^rent  names,  than  with  an  insufficient  degree  of  information  to  risk 
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addiDg  to  the  existing  confusion  of  the  nomenclature,  by  a  predpitste 
icference  of  really  distinct  varieties  to  one  common  name.**  Sorely  the 
compiler  is  adding  to  the  '^  existing  confusion,"  by  inserting  old  and  syno- 
nymous names  that  were  long  ago  decided,  at  the  time  when  the  froits 
were  in  actual  cultivation,  and  that  by  men  well  conversant  in  practical 
knowledge.  I  select  the  following  instances  of  fruits  repeated  over  again 
under  different  names,  and  also  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  synonyms,  as  they 
stand  in  the  catalogue :  — 

The  Apricots  are  divided  into  British  and  French.  The  Moor  Park  is  said 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Abricot  P6che,  and  inserted  twice  under  both  names ; 
but  the  Abricot  Peche  of  Duhamel  is  not  the  Moor  Park,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  Abricot  de  Nancy,  or  VVurtemburg,  be  the  same.  The  Macule  of  the 
French  is  a  variety  of  the  Abricot  coram un,  and  not  the  Blotched-leayed 
Turkey,  a  name  unknown  to  them.  (See  Zhihamel.)  The  Royal  and  Royale 
are  the  same ;  the  Algiers  and  the  Royal  Orange  are  the  same ;  so  are  the 
Brown  and  Red  Masculine. 

Of  Cherriet  there  is  is  a  very  confused  list ;  the  111  English  sorts  may  be 
reduced  to  about  50  or  less.  The  Bigarreau  and  the  Gn^on  are  diflerent 
cherries.  Why  were  not  all  the  Duke  Cherries,  Hearts,  &c-,  arranged 
together  in  the  same  way  as  the  Geans  ?  Where  is  it  found  that  Trades- 
cant's  cherry  is  a  Heart  Cherry  ?  Parkinson,  who  first  described  it,  says 
no  such  thing.  Among  the  French  cherries  are  many  English  ones ;  the 
Montmorency  k  Gros  Fruit,  Gros  Gobet,  and  Gobet  k  Courte  Queue, 
are  three  distinct  cherries.  (See  Noisette.)  Fifteen  German  cherries  are 
added,  or  rather  fif^n  cherries  with  German  names,  among  them  Eraser's 
Tartarian  Chen^.  Baron  Truchsess,  of  Bettenberg,  in  Franconia,  collected 
all  the  cherries  he  could  procure  firom  Germany,  France,  England,  &c.,  but 
he  could  make  out  only  76  varieties ;  and,  as  Calvel  observes,  **  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  jury  ofsavans  to  fix  the  nomenclature.'' 

Of  F^s  159Te  enumerated.  Here,  again,  we  find  both  English  and  French 
repeated  under  different  names.  The  Blue  Fig  is  the  Violette  of  the  French ; 
the  Marseilles,  or  PocockFig,  is  not  the  Marseilles  of  the  French ;  it  scarcely 
ripens  in  Provence,  except  on  the  sea  coast,  and  certainly  will  not  do 
so  here.  The  Lambeth  I^ig  is  probably  the  Small  White*Fig,  or  Versailles 
Fig;  the  Black  Provence  is  the  Violette  de  Bourdeaux;  the  White  Malta 
is  the  Ang^ique ;  and  the  Large  White,  the  Fiffue  Blanche. 

The  Peaches  have  been  well  done  to  hand  by  Lindley ;  but  here  there  are 
transfers  of  names,  which  only  tend  to  add  to  the  existing  confusion.  The 
Belle  de  Vitry,  or  Admirable  Tardive  of  Duhamel,  has  been  long  considered 
in  England  as  the  Late  Admirable,  but  it  appears  that  some  nurserymen  sell 
the  Royale  for  the  Late  Admirable,  therefore  the  latter  name  is  to  take  the 
lead,  and  the  Royale,  one  of  the  oldest  peaches,  to  be  found  in  a  synonym. 
The  White  Avant  and  the  Red  Avant  are  the  White  and  Brown  Nutmeg. 
{MUler.)  The  Vanguard  is  theJNoblesseof  Switzer.  What  is  meant  by  Naiss. 
Pavie  ?  The  French  are  now  agreed  to  make  the  name  Bellegarde  a  synonym 
to  the  Galande,  to  prevent  contusion ;  but  here  both  the  names  are  preserved 
distinct.  Alberge  Jaune  and  Rosanna  require  elucidation,  as  ndtber  Frendi 
nor  English  are  agreed  about  them.  Among  the  Nectarines,  we  find  the  com- 
mon Elruge  and  the  Elruge  of  Miller;  they  are  both  the  same,for  the  Elruge^ 
as  described  by  Miller,  does  not  exist,  and  must  have  been  an  error  in  copy^ 
ing  for  the  press  (a  similar  one  occurs  in  his  Lisle  Peach) ;  for  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  other  serratedAescved  nectarine  at  ihat  time  but  the  New- 
ington.  (See  Langley^%  figure,  and  Switxer.)  Miller  made  no  alteration  in 
his  descriptions  after  he  first  published  in  1 7 52. 

Of  ctUtwated  Plums  276  are  enumerated.  D*Avoine  and  Jaune  Hative  are 
the  same ;  Azure  H&tive  is  supposed  the  same  as  the  Blue  Grage.  The  Ches- 
ton  Plum  is  the  Blue  Matchless;  several  of  the  old  Damas  and  Damask 
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Piums  are  lost,  as  is  the  Black  Perdriflon,  and  many  others  herein  named. 
Monsieur  Tardif  is  the  Prune  Suisse ;  Heine  Claude,  the  Green  Gace,  SccScc, 

Of  Applei  1205  (and  400  more  exist  in  the  garden)  are  named  liere;  the 
number  seems  to  have  alarmed  the  compiler,  for  he  says,  "  from  uncertainty 
of  the  correctness  of  the  names,  and  from  other  causes  oj  doubt  respecting 
them,  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  insert  them  m  the  present  ca- 
talogue.'' It  would  have  been  happy  had  these  '*  doubts"  prevailed  more 
frequently.  Most  of  our  cider  apples  are  omitted,  but  a  great  many  French 
ones  are  inserted  on  the  authority  of  M.  Hervey,  whose  catalogue  of  the 
Luxemburg  collection  seems  to  have  been  referred  to  throughout  all  this 
catalogue,  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  many  errors  in  the  synonyms. 
Subsequent  French  writers,  Calvel,  Loiseleur,  Noisette,  &c.,  have  corrected 
these. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  useful  publication  to  go  over 
the  common  list.  "  A  considerable  reduction  of  the  names  is  to  be 
antidpaUd^  whenever  a  general  comparison  oi  the  varieties  can  be  effected." 
Surely  it  would  have  l^n  better  to  have  inserted  only  those  sorts  which 
have  been  already  proved,  leaving  the  new  sorts  to  be  inserted  from 
time  to  time  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  and  their  goodness  estimated ; 
as  the  list  now  stands,  no  gentleman  can  make  a  proper  selection  wherewith 
to  furnish  his  garden,  and  the  nurseryman  finds  it  difficult  to  know  what 
sorts  to  recommend. 

Of  Pears  633  are  enumerated.  Here  again  the  same  varieties  occur  under 
difierent  names,  and  the  synonyms  are  very  incorrect.  Ambrette  d'Etd, 
Crapndine,  Rude  £p^  are  the  same  as  the  Grise  Bonne ;  Archiduc  d'Et^ 
is  the  Ognonet,  and  not  the  Amird  Joannet;  Vermilion  d'£t^  is  not 
the  Bellissime  d'Automne ;  Hampden's  and  Summer  Bergamot  are  con- 
sidered the  same  by  the  old  writers.  What  is  meant  bv  the  Common  Ber- 
ranot?  Why  is  Beurr^e  spelt  with  two  ee's?  No  French  author  writes  it  so. 
Bonchr^tien  Turc  is  not  Bonchr^en  at  all,  and  the  name  has  been  properly 
altered  to  Twrque  by  Loiseleur.  Carlisle,  according  to  Miller,  is  the  same 
as  the  Doyenn^ ;  Donville,  Poire  de  Provence,  and  Bequesne  are  three  dis- 
tinct pears.  Doyenn^  d'Hiver  is  the  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentec6te.  Under 
E^'pine  d'Et^  occur  as  synonyms  Fondante,  Musqu^  separately,  whereas 
it  is. one  sort  Giogil  and  Poire  a  Gobert  are  difierent  pears;  Monsieur 
Jean  Blanc  and  Jean  Dor^  are  the  same  pears.  Now  all  these  svnonyms 
might  have  been  corrected,  had  attention  been  paid  to  Calvel,  the  Nouveau 
Duhamel,  or  Noisette,  and  not  to  Mr.  Hervey  alone. 

Of  Grapes  1 59  sorts.  "  Some  reduction  of  names  has  been  made,  as  v(  ill  be 
seen  in  the  following  list,  by  referring  supposed  varieties  to  thdr  synonyms." 
The  Alicant  has  for  its  synonyms  Black  Spanish  and  Teinturier :  this  ii 
so  far  correct,  for  the  Teinturier  is  called  by  the  French  AUcante  and 
Noir  d^Espagne,  but  it  is  so  bad  a  grape,  that  in  Bur^ndy,  where  it  occurs 
in  their  vineyards,  they  cannot  even  make  wine  of  it,  and  it  is  solely  used 
for  colouring  their  good  wines,  hence  the  name.  The  large  Black  Spanish, 
Gros  Noir  d*£spagne,  or  Raisin  (T Alicante,  called  also  Ramonat,  and 
Negrier,  is  a  much  better  grape,  brought  to  the  dessert,  and  is  the  grape 
that  produces  port  wme.  The  true  Alicant  Grape  which  Miller  had  is  a 
red  grape,  and  not,  I  believe,  at  present  in  this  country,  nor  is  it  known  in 
France.  The  Black  Cluster  is  not  the  Auvemat ;  the  latter  is  the  true 
Black  Burgundy,  Maurillon  or  Pineau  de  Burgogne.  Chassellas  Musque  is 
the  Le  Cour  grape  of  Miller.  The  Back  Constantia  is  the  same  as  the 
Muscat  Violet,  or  Blue  Frontignac.  The  true  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  Ren- 
raw,  and  should  have  its  proper  name ;  it  was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Wnmer 
At  the  same  time  with  the  other  Hamburgh  grape,  and  was  cultivated  also 
by  Furber,  at  Kensington,  in  1784.  The  list  of  grapes  is  extremely  unper- 
ieet,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  carelessly  drawn  up  u  the  whole  catalogue. 
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Do  the  Hordcultunl  Society  mem  to  exclude  from  their  collectioo  the 
Common  White  Afuicadkiey  for  the  name  does  not  occur,  and  this  grape  b, 
without  exception,  the  roost  useful,  and  best  outpof-door  grape  in  this 
country.  It  was  cultivated  in  Parkinson's  time,  and  probably  much  earlier. 
Under  the  Royal  Muscadine  it  would  appear  to  be  includec^  for  here  are 
three  grapes  designated  by  one  name.  The  Chasselas,  Chaaselas  Dor^  of 
Duharoel,  and  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  are  the  White  Muscadine^ 
The  Chasselas  de  Bas  sur  Aube  is  the  Royal  Muscadine,  and  the  IVArboii 
of  Sir  W.  Temple,  &c.,  is  a  Sweetwater  grape,  and  has  been  called  the 
French  Sweetwater. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  future  editions  of  this  catalogue,  some  little 
more  attention  will  be  paid  in  the  compilation.  The  Horticultural  Society 
have  a  considerable  library  at  hand  to  consult  on  every  occasion  where 
there  is  doubt,  and  which  will  add  greatly  to  their  own  personal  observ- 
ations. As  a  body,  thev  can  do-  more  in  settling  the  synonyms  of  fruits 
than  any  individual  whatever,  however  industnous  or  indefatigable,  or 
whatever  may  be  his  practical  knowledge ;  besides,  they  have  opportuotties 
of  comparing  and  adjusting  differences  which  no  single  person  can  possibly 
have  at  bis  command. 

I  have  just  seen  the  first  number  of  the  Pomolagical  Mamuanty  edited  by 
**  two  gendemen  intimately  connected  with  the  Horticultural  Society," 
which  tends  to  confirm  my  opinion  as  above ;  for  at  No.  S.  is  figured  the 
Royal  Apricot,  or  Abricot  Koyale,  Bon  JardL  and  Noisette;  now,  if  this  was 
known  to  be  the  case,  why  was  it  inserted  in  the  catalogue  No.  20.  Royal. 
and  No.  50.  Royale  ?  Again,  No.  5.  Sugar-loaf  Pippin,  Dolgoi  Squosnoi ; 
both  names  appear  in  catalogue.  Nos.  254.  and  1078. — M.  H.  Nov.  20. 1827. 
On  blacking  Garden  WalU,  {Gard,  Mag,  vol.  ii.  p.  421.) — Coal  tar  is  used 
for  thb  purpose ;  I  have  used  it  myself  for  the  purpose  of  blacking  a  wooden 
fence,  and  had  the  idea  that  it  would  operate  agwnst  small  vermin  and  the 
groen  fly,  but  in  this  I  was  greatly  disappointed ;  indeed,  I  do  not  like  coal 
tar  for  any  puq)o&e ;  its  only  recommendation  is  its  cheapness.  I  think  the 
following  composidon  is  much  better :  -— 

Take  Stockholm  tar  one  gallon,  boiled  linseed  oil  (drying  oil)  one  quart, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  mineral  black  in  powder ;  put  tdl  together  into  an 
iron  pot,  and  simmer  it  for  some  time  over  a  small  fire ;  use  it  while  hot  io 
the  same  manner  as  paint:  the  gloss  will  soon  go  off. —  IV,  Greeny  jtau 
Stepney,  Aug.  31.  1827. 

Preventive  against  Birds  taking  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground.  {Gard.  Mag. 
vol.  ii.  p.  463.)  —  If  some  thin  light-coioured  twine  or  white  worsted  be 
stretched  H^ht  across  the  beds  in  which  seeds  are  sown,  at  the  distance  of 
about  S  in.  from  the  surfiice  of  the  beds,  and  about  2  or  3  ft.  from  string 
to  string,  small  birds  will  not  touch  either  seeds  or  the  young  plants  of 
onions,  against  which  sparrows  seem  to  have  a  particular  spite,  as  they  pull 
them  up  by  hundreds,  and  leave  them  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  beds, 
but  do  not  appear  to  eat  them.  This  is  the  most  effectual  method  I  have 
ever  seen  employed,  and  it  is  a  very  old  one.'^Id. 

Shrubs  most  capable  of  resisting  the  Effects  of  the  Atmosphere  of  London, 
(Vol.II.  p.  484.) — Add  the  tree  box  andtbe  ilticuAa  japdnica:  the  common 
laurel  will  scarcely  live  with  me.— /d. 


Art.  IX,   Answers  to  Queries,  and  Queries. 

Heatino  by  Water  in  earthen  Pipes. -^U  Mr.  Wells  of  Bickley  will, 
through  your  valuable  miscellany,  communicate  if  by  **  earthenware  pipes" 
are  meant  the  common  pipes  made  of  brick  earth,  or  pipes  of  some  superior 
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material ;  and  if  the  latter,  where  it-is  to  be  obtained,  and  its  relative  |>riQe, 
as  cQinpared  with  the  iron  pipes  furnished  by  Messrs.  Bailey ;  and,  in  either 
case,  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  used  by  him ;  also,  if  a  reservoir  be  neceuaryf 
he  will  oblige  many  of  your  readers,  besides  your  bumble  servant — J,  Jkf. 
Brighton^  Nov.  16.  18«7. 

The  pipes  at  Bickley  are  common  earthen  pipes.  We  have  seen  pipes, 
which  we  should  think  would  answer  extremely  well  in  many  cases,  at  the 
wharf  of  Messrs.  Grieve,  Grellier,  and  Morgan,  Waterloo  Bridge.  They 
are  made  in  Wales,  of  fire  clay,  in  lengths  of  8  ft.  each,  and  of  the  following 
diameters  and  prices: — 6 in. in  diameter,  5«.  6d.  per  pipe;  4 in.,  Sf.  6d.; 
3  in.,  1«.  9d.  They  are  used  for  conveying  water,  and,  when  joined  by  Roman 
cement,  are  said  to  be  perfectly  watertight.  They  are  greatly  superior  to 
the  pipes  at  Bicklev,  from  the  circumstance  of  bein^  so  easily  joined  to- 
gether, and  from  admitting  of  a  joint  perfectly  watertight  At  the  ordinary 
thickness  of  cast-iron  pipes,  they  will  cost  more  than  double  the  prices 
above  given  for  earthen  pipes.-—  Cond, 

Heating  by  hot  Air  and  hot  Water,  —  Sir,  As  economy  in  horticultural 
pursuits  roust  promote  its  interests,  every  thing  that  may  contribute  thereto 
no  doubt  mnst  be  acceptable  to  your  readers.  I  have  referred  to  your 
Gardener'i  Magazine  and  also  to  the  Eneydop<fdia  of  Gardenings  but  can 
find  nothing  concerning  the  transmission  oH  hot  air  from  an  adjoining  build- 
ing to  a  green-house  or  conservatory.  As  hot  air  is  now  pretty  generally 
made  use  of  in  mansions,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  portion  of  it  may  not 
be  borrowed,  sufficient  to  supply  a  green4iou8e  containing  vines  on  the 
rafters,  but  which  are  not  to  be  forced  till  the  geraniums,  &c.,  are  re- 
moved for  the  summer,  the  vines  being  a  secondary  object.  May  not  hot 
air  be  introduced  into  a  green-house  connected  to  Uie  lutchen  range,  a  wall 
only  intervening,  as  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  is  seldom  extinguished,  and,  if  at 
all,  but  for  a  very  short  time.  I  am  convinced  many  persons  would  have 
green-houses,  &c.,  in  the  part  of  the  country  I  live  in,  but  for  the  expense 
of  fuel,  which  is  exorbitantly  dear.  If  anv  of  your  correspondents  would 
give  a  paper  on  the  subject,  with  plans  of  valves  and  pipes^  and  with  the 
greatest  extent  of  distance  that  heated  air  may  be  conveyed  and  continued 
at  the  temperature  of  £0^  to  60°,  when  the  external  atmosphere  is  at  32^ 
he  will  oblige,  no  doubt,  many  of  your  readers,  and  none  more  than  your 
humble  servant,  •—  A  Subscriber.    Aitg.  1 7.  1 827. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  mdcing  attempts  to  heat  hot-houses  by 
hot  air,  we  have  been  reduced  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  the  worst  of  all 
modes  of  heating,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  produce  extremes ;  the 
difficulty  of  putting  air  in  motion,  and  its  dryness.  If  heat  is  to  be  con- 
veyed from  a  kitchen  fire  to  a  green-house,  or  to  any  part  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  a  going  and  returning  pipe  of  water  is  by  far  the  best  mode.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  somethme  is  to  be  done  in  this  way ;  and  one  thing 
which  we  should  like  to  see  adopted  in  every  house  is  the  heating  of  a 
bath.  A  bath  might  be  so  contrived,  in  the  alcove  of  an  ornamental  green- 
house, as  to  serve  both  as  a  bath  and  a  stove.  A  revolution  in  the  mode 
of  heating,  both  in  domestic  and  hot-house  economy,  is  in  oommencement, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  hoU-water  system.  Messrs.  W.  &  D. 
Bailey,  of  Holborn,  are  entenng  fully  into  it,  and  we  would  recommend 
ail  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  consult  them.  —  Cond, 

Earl  Powis*9  Mode  of  heating  by  hot  Water.  —  Can  you  give  me  any 
account  of  this  mode  of  heating,  of  which  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  at 
different  times  among  some  of  His  Lordship's  friends  ?  Is  it  the  same  us 
that  of  Elcot?  or,  if  it  is  different,  which  is  the  best?— 22.  W.  Xov.  20. 

Earl  Powis's  mode  of  heating  is  d^cribed  by  Mr.  Manwaring  in  Giirs 
Tecbnological  Raioiitory  for  November  18S7,  p.  961.,  and  consists  in  sur  • 
rounding  a  smaU  steam-^|)e,  of  not  more  than  sin.  in  diameter,  *\ith 
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■aoCiier  pipe  tbont  6m.  m  diameter,  fiUed  widi  water.  The  water  and 
steam-iMpes  iorround  the  bouse  to  be  heated  in  the  luoal  aiaiiiier:  thcf 
are  made  graduaU^  to  descend  from  the  place  where  the  iteam  enten  to 
where  it  eacapet,  m  order  that  the  condensed  water  produced  from  the 
steam  may  be  conveyed  back  again  to  supply  the  boiler.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  mischief  that  might  arise  from  the  expansion  of  the  water  to  be  heated, 
and  the  consequent  generation  of  steam  in  the  water  pipes»  a  cylindrical 
▼essd,  placed  on  end,  and  open  at  top,  is  connected  with  the  pipes,  aod  in 
this  the  water  may  rise  and  tall  according  to  the  degree  of  contraction  or 
expansioB  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  It  will  be  evident  to  whoever 
compares  this  plan  with  the  simple  and  beautiful  system  in  present  use 
(p.  186.%  that  it  is  a  much  more  expennve  and  uncertain  mode  of  efiecting 
the  same  object.  It  has,  however,  the  historical  merit  of  forming  one  step 
in  the  progress  of  this  improved  mode  of  heating. — CoiuL 

Coionmer,  Firgbuan  SwaUow  Wort,  kscUfnas  Jtyriaea, — Sir,  Allow  me  to 
enquire,  through  the  medium  of  your  M asazine,  whether  the  plant  csdled 
Ootonnier,  cultivated  in  Lower  Canada,  has  yet  been  introduced  to  this 
country,  and,  if  it  has  not,  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  its  being  imported ; 
for,  from  the  following  description,  taken  from  a  book  of  travels,  it  seems 
likely  to  be  a  useful  and  ornamental  addition  to  our  culinary  vegetables: — 

**  The  cotton  plant,  Cotonnier,  comes  up  in  May,  like  asparagus,  and  b 
dressed  and  eaten  as  such  in  Canada.  Its  flowers  resemble  those  of  lilac 
In  the  month  of  August,  a  dew  appears  on  its  leaves  and  flowers,  which, 
shaken  off  into  basins,  about  sunrise,  and  boiled  down,  yields  a  good  sugar. 
The  stem  contmns  a  lactescent  liquor ;  the  seed-pods  are  the  ukope  of  an 
egg,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  contain  a  fine  white  silky  substance." 

tl*he  plant  alluded  to  is  the  Asclkipms  syriaca,  which  has  been  in  the 
country  since  the  time  of  Parkinson,  in  1629.  It  is  common  in  collections, 
is  of  the  easiest  culture,  but  neither  are  the  tops  used  as  aqiarf^s^  nor  the 
down  of  the  pods  for  stuffing  pillows  or  beds,  as  in  Virginia.] 

May  I  also  ask  where  plants  of  the  Norwav  Clovd  Berry,  Rubus  Chmmt^ 
monu,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  others  for  its  refreshing  and 
salubrious  fruit,  is  to  be  obtained? — A  Contlani  Reader. 

Not  about  London,  but  any  nurseryman  at  Edinburgh,  or  other  towns 
to  the  north,  may  be  written  to,  to  send  up  turves  containing  the  plant, 
which  turves  are  conveniently  got  from  its  native  habitats  in  October  or 
March.  In  this  way  we  have  received  it ;  but  we  doubt  its  living  for  any 
length  of  time  so  near  London  as  Bayswater. —  Cond, 

Double  Yellow  Rote,  in  answer  to  K.  N.«— This  rose  flowers  better  on  an 
east  or  west,  or  even  a  north  wall,  than  on  one  exposed  to  the  south.  It 
should  never  be  [>nined  farther  than  cutting  out  the  dead  roots  or  irre^ar 
shoots,  and  thinning  out  the  blossom  buds.  It  has  flowered  under  such 
treatment  for  several  years  on  the  south  and  west  ends  of  a  small  hot-house 
in  the  garden  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  in  the  garden  at  Cobham,  in  Kent ;  it  flowers 
OS  freely,  budded  on  the  Rdita,  fndica,  as  R,  odorkta  does  on  the  common 
blush  rose,  which  Mr.  Calvert  of  Rouen  has  found  to  be  the  best  stock  for 
this  variety.  —  C.     Sept,  26. 

Bursting  the  Double  Fellow  Rote,  in  reply  to  R.  N.  (p.  1 19.)— I  believe 
it  is  very  rare  for  it  to  open  perfectly.  I  nave  one  against  a  west  wall,  and 
this  year  I  think  there  must  nave  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  hundred  roses 
on  it,  but  not  many  that  opened  fully :  those  that  did  were  beautiful.  I 
have  been  told  that  chamomile  plants  should  be  planted  at  the  root  of  the 
rose :  this  I  shall  try.  I  have  observed  that  there  are  often  many  flies 
hovering  about  the  tree.  Whether  they  eat  the  rose,  I  cannot  make  out ; 
but  I  shall  watch  next  year,  and  pay  particular  attention ;  and  should  I 
make  any  favourable  or  useful  observations,  R.  N.  shall  hear  again.  The 
yellow  rose  will  bud  on  the  China  rose,  and  has  flowered  after  this  process. 
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As^e  yellow  rose  is  very  shv  in  throwing  out  suckers,  and  is  rather  a 
scarce  plant,  it  would  be  well  to  try  and  increase  it.  The  chamomile 
plan  is  worthy  attention. —  Z.    Nov,  5. 1827. 

Bursting  the  Double  YeUow  Rose,  in  reply  to  R.  N.  (p.  1 19.)  —  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  aspect  or  soil  has  more  eflect  in  blooming  a  yellow  rose 
than  any  thing  else.  I  have  never  been  able  to  grow  this  ^uti^l  shrub 
myself  on  account  of  an  almost  constant  smoke  in  my  garden ;  but  I  heard 
an  experienced  man  once  remark,  that  in  a  friend's  ganlen,  where  a  yellow 
rose  aid  not  bloom,  he  recommended  it  to  be  removed  from  a  south  to  a 
north  aspect,  when  it  throve  and  bloomed  well.  I  have  seen  one  that 
bloomed  very  perfectly  and  freely  on  a  east  or  north-east  wall ;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  in  some  villages  east  of  Newmarket,  on  a  very  dry  chalky 
soil,  perfect  flowers  are  produced  in  great  9bundBnce,^~Sttffbleienii$, 
December  1. 

Transportation  of  living  Ordudete.  —  Sir,  At  page  70.  of  your  last  Num- 
ber you  enquire  respecting  the  transportation  of  living  Orchideae.  So 
&r  back  as  the  year  1816, 1  brought  with  me,  on  my  return  from  Sicily, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  roots  of  species  indigenous  to  that  island ; 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  flowered  the  succeeding  year  in  the  green-house 
of  the  Liverpool  botanic  garden,  and  in  those  of  several  of  my  friends. 
Many  of  these  roots  were  sent  to  the  Chelsea  garden ;  but  whether  they 
succeeded  or  not,  I  never  heard.  The  method  I  adopted  was  a^  follows :— . 
The  plants  were  taken  up  in  full  flower,  at  which  period  the  tuber  or  bulb 
for  the  following  year  had  not  begun  to  throw  out  its  roots :  the  earth  was 
carefully  removed  from  the  tubers,  and  the  plant  laid  in  a  shad^,  cool,  dry 
room  for  about  three  weeks,  when  they  were  lightly  packed  with  hay  ia  a 
perforated  deal  box.    The  species  thus  introduced  were  as  follows :  — 

C/rchis  undulatifolia  Bivona,*  5erkpias  Hngua. 

O^rchis  pyraraidMis?  Auct,  iS^rkpias  cordlgera. 

Crchis  bipunctata  Bivona,  O'phrys  liitea.  Willd. 

(Xrchis  varieg^ta.  O^phrys  speculum.  Bivona. 

CXrchis  Iongic6mis  Desf,  Fl-  Atl.  O'phrys  tenth redinffera.  Bivona, 

•   (Xrchis  purpurea  Biv,  sp.  Nov.  ined.     O^phrys  cilikta.  Bivona. 

(yrchis  longibracteata  Bivona,  O^phrys  p&llida.  Rafinesque, 

The  whole  of  these  flowered  the  first  or  second  year,  together  wth  three 
or  four  other  species,  apparently  new,  and  of  which  I  possess  drawing». 
Several  of  these  identical  plants  have  been  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register^ 
but  under  names  and  synonyms  very  different  from  those  assigned  to  them 
by  their  first  describer,  my  accurate  friend,  the  Baron  Bivona,  whose  great 
knowledge  of  Sicilian  Orchideae  I  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  admire. 

Having  thus  replied  to  your  enquiry,  allow  me  to  request  you  will  give 
circulation  to  one  from  myself.  What  is  the  native  country  of  the 
Ldthyrus  grandi/lhrus  of  the  Botanical  Register^  and  by  whom  was  that 
beautiful  plant  introduced?  My  reason  for  making  this  enquiry  is  as 
follows : — During  a  botanical  tour  in  Sicily,  about  the  year  1810  or  1812, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  this  imposing 
species  in  full  flower,  spreading  over  a  thicket  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Scuderi,  the  present  name  of  the  highest  rid^e  of  the  Nebrodes  or  Moun- 
tains of  Neptune ;  a  limestone  chain,  which  runs  from  Taorminum  to 
Messina.  On  this  single  spot  it  grew  luxuriantly :  but  the  extraordinary 
thing  is,  that  although  I  remained  ei^ht  years  in  Sicily,  during  which-  time 
I  explored  nearly  every  part  of  the  island,  I  never  saw  this  plant  in  any 
other  situation.     The  last  year  of  my  .residence,  I  made  an  autumnal 

*  Sicularum  Plantarum  Centuria,  1,  2.,  Panormi,  1806-8,  small  thin  4  to, 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  Bohn.    The  outline  figures  are  excellent. 
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journ^,  for  the  lole  purpoie  of  gatberiqe  its  leeds,  of  whidi  a  pioC  was 
procured,  and  sent  in  gtnall  parcels  to  w  the  botanical  cultivatort  in  diii 
country  I  then  knew.  I  described  it  in  a  Sicilian  periodical  journal,  under 
the  name  it  now  bears ;  but  it -appeared  in  the  BUatncal  Blister  with  this 
as  a  new  naro^  and  something  is  said,  I  beliere,  (for  I  have  not  the  book,) 
about  its  coming  from  Smyrna.  Is  this  locality  authentic?  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  this  on  more  accounts  than  one.  It  is  related  that 
Tournefort  discovered  a  particular  plant  on  a  certain  spot  in  one  of  the 
Greek  islands,  but  which  never  occurred  to  him  again  during  all  his  travels. 
Dr.  Sibthorp,  who  explored  the  same  countriei,  found  the  pfauit  on  the 
identical  rock  indicated  by  Tournefort,  but  never  again.  We  can  scarcely 
believe  that  such  fixed  limits  of  existence  can  actually  be  circumscribed 
in  nature;  yet,  until  it  is  disproved  by  facts,  we  are  bound  to  believe  it; 
and  the  theory  would  be  very  much  strengthened  if  what  is  yet  known  of 
Z^athyrus  grandiflonis  placed  this  plant  as  an  additional  example. —  WiSam 
Swainson,     T^t^enhanger  Green^  itear  St.  Albam,  HertSy  Oct.  90. 18S7. 

If  your  Jrit  correspondent  will  favour  me  with  his  address,  as  we  culti- 
vate the  same  plants,  it  may  lead  to  mutual  benefit. — Id. 

Garden^  Hoi-/imue$,  and  PUs.  —  I  am  about  to  make  a  new  walled  j^ar- 
den  of  very  nearly  two  acres  within  the  walls.  The  situation  is  a  bank 
gently  sloping  from  west  to  east ;  the  shape  an  oblong  square ;  the  soil  at 
the  upper  ead  (west)  peaty,  but  well  drained,  and  about  6  ft  deep ;  at  the 
lower  end  only  13  or  14  in.-<ieep,  with  a  hungry  clay  subsoil  The  whole, 
till  last  year,  was  woodland.  What  is  the  best  method  of  bringing  such 
soil  into  garden  ground  ?  I  wish  also  to  know  the  best  plan  for  pits  to  be 
heated  by  steam  or  hot  water,  for  raising  pines  or  melons ;  and  should  be 
glad,  if,  through  your  Magazine,  I  could  be  furnished  with  a  plan  for  them 
of  sufficient  size  to  enal)le  me  to  nuse  from  three  to  four  hundred  pines 
in  the  year.  What  is  the  best  aspect  for  the  pits?  and  what  woula  the 
probable  expense  amount  to  ?  The  whole  to  be  of  thorou^biy  good  and 
substantial  work,  and  where  labour  and  materials  are  expensive. — H.  Xo^ 
vember. 

To  H.  and  other  correspondents  who  are  in  immediate  want  of  plans, 
or  other  practical  assistance,  we  can  strongly  recommend  our  talented  and 
experienced  contributor,  Mr.  Main,  of  No.  6.  Union  Row,  Queen's  Elm, 
Chelsea.  Mr.  Main  has  had  great  experience  both  in  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening, and  is  well  qualified  both  for  designing  plans  of  gardens,  hot4iouses, 
plantations,  pleasure-'p'ounds,  &c.,  and  directing  their  execution. — C(md. 

Scotch  Pine. --It  is  said  in  Lambert's  Genus  ^ut,  '  that  the  Scotch  pine 
will  always  flourish  best  when  planted  in  earth  \^here  the  turf  has  not  been 
moved ;  from  not  attending  to  this,  the  tree  often  becomes  defective  and 
unhealthy."  Does  Mr.  Lambert  mean  by  this,  that  holing  is  better  than 
trenching  for  the  Scotch  fir ;  and  does  the  same  observation  extend  to  the 
other  species  of  pines  and  firs? — G,  W,    June  19.  1827. 

Collection  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribe. ^^Cbxi  you  inform  me  in  what  gen- 
tleman's gardens  or  plantations  I  may  find  the  various  sorts  of  fir  trees  and 
pines  bearing  cones  at  the  best  advantage  ?  I  want  to  make  an  arboretum 
of  them  from  undoubted  seed,  and  to  observe  the  growth  of  the  plants.  A 
list  would  be  valuable,  and  of  the  sorts  in  each  garden. —  Id.  [See  the 
account  of  Dropmore,  p.  257.1 

Botinchut  PmipMuiy  and  ScSlytus  dettr&ctor.  —  Have  any  attempts  been 
tnade  to  destroy  these  insects  on  the  elm  by  the  use  of  glutinous  mixtures 
on  the  trees  ?  The  latter  insect  I  observe  to  be  very  embarrassed  in  its 
motions  by  any  fluid,  even  by  water :  and  if  any  cheap  mixture  could  be 
found  whioh  would  retain  its  dampness  and  tenacious  property  for  some 
time  in  the  open  air,  I  think  it  probable  that  a  few  locks  of  wool  dipped  in 
it,  and  stuck  by  it  to  the  trees,  would  entrap  a  large  proportion  of  them,  a* 
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they  are  much  inclined  to  run  on  the  trunks  of  the  tree,  particularly  the 
males.  Would  any  preparation  of  birdlime,  or  half  drying  oil,  or  turpentine^ 
or  of  refuse  of  glue,  or  treacle,  or  gas  liquor,  answer  this  purpose  ?  —  Id, 

Mr.  Oldaker^t  Vines.  —  Mr.  Oldaker,  in  enumerating  the  properties  of 
his  three  favourite  late  grapes,  which  entitle  them  to  consideration,  says : 
1st,  They  grow  very  freely,  which  enables  thcro  to  carry  a  great  crop.-^ 
When  they  carry  a  preat  crop,  is  it  not  an  inferior  crop  ?  Is  it  brought  to 
such  perfection  as  ii  not  so  great  ?  Will  the  grapes  keep  longer  when  un« 
ripe  ti)an  otherwise  ?  sdly.  They  ripen  their  wood  early  in  the  summer, 
which  is  greatly  in  their  favour  for  producing  fruit  the  next  year. — Now,  if 
they  ripen  their  wood  so  early,  how  is  the  fruit  retarded  untd  the  latter  end 
of  November,  and  even  winter,  before  it  is  ripe  ?  3dly,  The  leaves  remain 
areen  all  the  winter,  and  the  vines  continue  m  a  growmg  state,  which  ena^ 
bles  them  to  bring  their  fruit  to  perfection  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 
—  Is  it  owing  to  the  leaves  being  perfectly  ripe,  or  the  reverse,  that  the 
leaves  remain  ?  Instead  of  their  growth  being  protracted  through  the  win* 
ter,  are  they  not  like  evergreens,  retaining  their  foliage,  although  Inactive? 
If  Mr.  Oldaker's  vines  keep  growing  and  maturing  their  fruit  all  the  winter, 
when  are  they  laid  to  rest,  pruned,  and  set  a  growing  again,  &c.  ?  Mr.  Old- 
aker's  vines  seem  to  possess  other  peculiarities  besides  perfecting  fruit  on  the 
lateral  shoots  of  the  same  year  |  perhaps  he  will  be  kind  eqough  to  throw 
some  farther  light  on  the  subject.  —  R.  R,    March  13. 1827. 

Winter  Saladmg.  —  What  is  the  best  plan  to  have  a  constant  supply  of 
lettuce,  endive,  and  parsley,  throughout  the  winter.  —  Id. 

Slugs.  —I  am  troubled  with  slugs  in  my  dwelling-house, (!)  and  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  likevrise  upon  what 
principle  their  movement  depends. — Id. 

Vinei  in  ihe  open  Air.  (Vol.  L  p.  458.) — Mr.  Pendergast,  of  Inistio^,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  has  succeeded  in  brincing  to  great  perfection,-  m  the 
open  MTf  a  particular  sort  of  grape  vine.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  will  inform  me  of  the  name  of  the  grape  vine,  and 
also  give  some  information  about  the  manner  of  cultivation  and  n»nage« 
ment  of  the  vine,  as  I  am  en^ed  in  making  experiments  on  grape  vines  in 
the  open  air  at  the  present  time.—-  fVm.  Green.    Stepney ,  Feb,  1. 

A  perenmai  Potato  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  lady  from  London. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  describe  the  plant?  Yours,  &c.— jB.  D. 
Bristol,  May  1. 

The  Cannon  Grape  is  said  to  be  very  large,  both  in  the  bunch  and  berries, 
do  you  know  any  thing  of  it  ?  —  E.  M.  Mather.     Old  Bastard,  Feb.  12. 

Asmtance  in  laying  oat  a  square^  and  a  parallelogram,  as  flower-gardens, 
is  wanted  by  Rusticus  in  Urbe.    July. 

Mulberry  Trees.  —  Sir,  The  publication  of  the  views  of  the  Silk  Com- 
pany, in  the  year  \S2S,  having  strongly  excited  the  interest  of  myself  and 
some  of  my  friends  on  a  favourite  subject  of  experiment,  I  am  now  induced 
\o  request  the  insertion  of  the  following  questions  in  your  valuable  Maga- 
zine, in  the  hopes  of  eliciting  early  information  ou^hat  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject which  the  Coippany's  edition  of  Dandolo's  work  has  left  unnoticed  i 
the  absence  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  practical  information  consti- 
tuting, I  am  convincedt  a  great  impediment  to  the  promotion  of  the  highly  . 
desirable  objecU  of  the  Company. 

1st.  The  names,  and  a  particular  description  of  the  most  approved 
varieties  of  the  mulberry  tree,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm.  2d. 
Where  the  best  varieties  may  be  procured,  whether  the  Company  have 
made  any  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  supply  of  trees  to  gentlemen 
desirous  to  make  plantations,  or  if  any  of  the  public  gardeners  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  best  varieties  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a  consider- 
able plantation  the  present  winter.    3d.  The  method  of  cultivation,  and 
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necesmry  care  of  the  tree  to  maturity ;  the  title  of  an?  book  contaioiiig 
practical  information  on  this  head ;  its  cultiTation  in  the  climate  of  the 
northern  half  of  England,  if  snch  is  to  be  obtained,  wfll  be  acceptable. 

Your  future  pages  will  be  examined  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some  usefiil 
practical  information,  sought  for  iu  the  present  instance,  by  some  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  plant  on  an  extensive  scale.  —  J.  5.    S.  Wala^  Ntm,  27. 

The  Italian  variety  of  the  white  mulberry,  3f6nis  41ba  var.  italics,  is 
acknowledeed  to  be  the  best  variety,  and  pbints  of  it  may  be  obtained  at 
Loddiges,  Hacknej',  and  other  nurseries.  Any  soil  that  will  grow  the  com- 
mon whitethorn  vigorously  will  grow  the  mulberry  vigorously  also ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  particular  soil  or  skiU  required  to  grow  it,  either  as  a  tree,  or  as 
a  bush  to  be  cut  down  every  other  year  as  in  Italy.  If  the  success  of  the 
silk  manufiicture  depended  merely  on  being  able  to  produce  mulberry  leaves, 
silk  might  be  produced  as  extensively  in  Europe  as  flax ;  for  the  mulberry 
being  a  deciduous  tree  late  of  expanding  its  buds,  and  producing  its  shoots 
rapidly  in  the  warm  season,  it  thrives  almost  as  well,  and  is  as  productire, 
as  far  as  leaves  are  concerned,  in  Sweden  and  Russia  as  in  France  and  Italy. 
— CVwirf. 

Breaking  TuUpt,  —  I  have  many  books  on  horticulture,  and  amongst 
them  is  The  Dutch  Crordener,  or  Complete  Fioristf  by  Henry  van  Oosten.  It 
was  translated  into  English  more  than  one  himdred  years  ago.  The  author 
treats  largely  on  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  and  is  ver}*  communicative  even 
to  the  vulgar,  until  he  comes  to  the  article  of  "  breaking  tulips,  and  brii^ 
ing  them  to  perfection ;"  and,  from  his  own  account,  he  did  intend  being 
as  explicit  on  this  subject  as  he  had  been  upon  others ;  but,  after  consulting 
Vii^l  and  the  learned  Bacon,  and  receiving  a  hint  from  a  "  divine  genius,** 
he  resolved  to  communicate  this  sublime  ni3r8tefy  to  none  but  "  knowing 
artists."  To  them  the  secret  is  revealed  in  the  following  mysterious  lan- 
guage:— 

**  If  you  increase  the  strength  of  your  mother  by  feeding  her  with  the 
ashes  of  her  bones  and  the  substance  of  her  father,  then  you  will  possess 
the  land  of  promise,  wherein  udders  of  milk  shall  be,  and  rivers  or  wine, 
and  other  liquors  of  several  colours  shall  flow  across.  Many  rocks  of  gold 
shall  be  dispersed  therein,  and  the  ground  shall  be  filled  up  with  oysters, 
that  shall  discharge  their  red  carmatin  on  the  ground,  and  bring  their 
purple  to  light :  and  if  you  will  follow  the  fashion,  the  milk  of  the  udders 
shall  be  turned  into  liquor  of  saflfron,  which  shall  give  you  golden  flowers.** 
{Dutch  Gardener,  p.  185.) 

Now,  Sir,  ever  8m<<e  you  sent  forth  that  learned  book,  the  Encffdopttdm 
of  Gardening,  we  have  been  steadfast  in  our  fiiith  of  your  being  a  **  knowing 
artist."  We  therefore  humbly  request  you,  or  some  of  your  •*  right  know- 
ing '*  correspondents,  to  favour  us  with  a  literal  version  of  this  sublime 
communication  of  Maister  van  Oosten.  We  confess  we  are  but  novices 
in  the  arts  of  Flora,  but  we  are  very  solicitous  of  farther  instruction.  I 
am,  Sir,  yours,  with  more  than  usual  civilities, — Floritticus.  Nov.  29. 1 897. 

lrid^€B  veree.  —  With  what  aspect,  and  in  what  soil,  do  the  majority  of 
the  hardy  Index  best  succeed  ?  Are  there  any  spedes  of  true  Iris  found 
in  southern  Africa  or  in  tropical  America?   I  believe  not.  —  W.  S.  Oct,  29. 

To  rot  Weeds  and  Leaves,  —  What  is  the  best  process  of  converting  gar- 
den refuse,  as  weeds,  &c.,  into  manure  ?  and  what  the  best  for  turning  cfead 
leaves  into  a  nutritive  vegetable  mould? — Id. 

Pears  on  Quince  Stocks. — What  is  the  reason  why  the  followine  varieties 
of  pears  will  not  take  upon  the  pear-shaped  quince,  viz.  TEchasserie, 
Doyenn^  Gris,  Muscat  d'Allemande,  Royale  d'Hiver,  and  Sylvange?  We 
have  already  made  many  trials  in  every  manner  without  success.  They 
take  and  grow  for  a  little  time,  and  then  die  off.  •—  N.  A,  B.  BoluiUer,  on 
the  Rhine,  Nov,  J.  1897. 
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Prnervmg  lee  above  Ground, — I  should  fed  obliged,  if  you,  or  any  of 
your  numerous  correspondents,  would  describe  minutely  the  most  simple 
and  efficient  mode  of  preserving  ice  from  the  action  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, and  what  sort  of  building  would  be  best  adapted  for  situations  where 
toe  natural  flatness  of  the  land  prevents  an  excavation  of  more  than  three 
feet?—  }V.  G.  W.    Livervool,  Nov.  21.  1827. 

DahUoM, — Can  you  tell  me  why  the  name  Georgina  was  not  retained 
instead  of  dahlia,  which  I  have  heard  pronounced  daw-ly-a,  da^ly-a,  and 
dea-li-a?  The  last,  I  believe,  is  the  general  pronunciation,  which  I  think 
infringes  oa  another  genus  of  plants,  1  suppose  named  after  Mr.  Dale. 
Which  is  the  proper  pronunciation  ?  —  Thomtu  Hawknu,  The  Haw,  near 
Gloucester,  March,  1827. 

DahiioM. — What  is  the  proper  time  for  planting  dahlias,  what  soil  suits 
them  best,  and  ma^  they  not  be  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  potatoes 
ar<$,  I  mean  by  dividing  those  roots  which  are  furnished  with  eyes  ?  [Cer- 
tainly.] Last  season,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  some  of  mv  roots  of  choice 
dahlias  were  separated  from  each  other,  and  I  wish  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  wortn  while  to  plant  them? — A  Conttant  Reader,  April  11. 
If  the  roots  have  buds  they  will  grow ;  not  otherwise. —  Cond, 

Embanking  Land  from  the  Sea, —  In  Menteath's  Forester^i  Guide  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  Nir.  Lindsay's  scheme  for  recovering  land  from  the  sea, 
and  thereby  enlarging  the  territory  and  augmenting  toe  resources  of  the 
kingdom,  (p.  7.)  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  furnish  me  with  any 
aecount  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  scheme  ? —  iV,  G.    Swamea,  Oct,  1826. 

Rdta  Bdn/uitL — Z.  would  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Banksian  rose,  so  as  to  make  it  flower.  It  srows  luxuriantly 
with  him,  but  has  only  once  produced  a  small  bunch  of  blossoms. 

Mixing  the  Breeds  of  Potatoes, — I  observed  in  Cohhei^^  American  Gar* 
dener  an  assertion  respecting  early  potatoes,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  an  extraordinary  one.  He  says,  that  if  you  have  got  the  true  kind 
of  early  potato,  and  wish  to  keep  it  pure,  '*  you  must  tfuce  care  that  no 
other  sort  grow  with  it  or  near  it,  for  potetoes  of  this  kind  mix  the  breed 
more  readily  than  any  thing  else,  though  they  have  no  bloom  1 "  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  ine,  through  the  mecuum  of  your  Magazine,  whether 
this  statement  of  Cobbett  be  realw  correct  ?    [Not  correct.  J 

With  respect  to  the  crossing  of  the  breed  of  plants,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
bees  and  otner  insects  have  less  to  do  in  this  matter  than  is  generally  sup« 
posed.  I  think  the  wind  is  the  chief  cause,  -for  I  have  frequently  grown 
turnip  seed  quite  pure  within  less  than  two  hundred  yards  of  cabbages  and 
kale,  in  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the  turnips  were ;  but  there  were  three 
hedges  intervened  betwixt  the  turnips  and  toe  other  plants — A.  Y.  Sept, 
13.  1827. 

Tike  insects  that  infest  cucumber  frames  occasion  great  trouble  to  gar- 
deners. I,  in  common  with  many  of  your  readers,  would  be  glad  to  know 
the  best  method  of  destroying  tiiem. — F,  Poweil,  gardener.  New  Courts 
near  Hereford,  Nov,  12.  1827. 

Grubs  and  Wire  Worms  trouble  me  much,  and  I  am  very  desirous  of 
knowing  how  to  destroy  them.  I  am  now  in  the  habit  of  losing  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  cabbage  plants  every  night.  Perhaps  Agronome  will  be 
able  to  furnish  us  with  a  hint  on  this  subject? — A  Surrey  Reader,  Sept, 
SB.  1827. 

The  best  means  of  destroying  Woodiice,  which  are  very  destructive  in 
cucumber  and  mushroom  beds  ? — Z,    Nov,  5,  1827. 

Packing  and  preserving  Seeds, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
yaltud)le  Magazine,  to  suggest  to  the  Horticultural  Society  the  propriety  of 
instituting  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  packing 
seeds  for  warm  countries.    An  immense  advantage  would  accrue  from  a 
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leries  of  experimtnts  properly  conducted,  and  I  mm  sure  diere  ii  no  iubjeet 
that  comes  more  within  the  object!  of  the  Society  than  thif,  ai  the  know- 
ledge that  would  be  acquired  would  not  only  be  useful  in  sending  seeds 
from  this  country,  but  also  in  the  case  of  those  that  mi^  be  sent  home.  We 
might  thus  have  many  new  vegetables,  which,  with  our  present  imperfect 
knowled^,  we  can  never  obtain.  Neither  would  the  Society's  labours  in 
this  way  mterfere  with  the  effi>rts  of  private  individuals  in  the  introduction 
of  new  fruits  and  vegetables.-^  iS^miiMi.     London^  AprU  13.  18S7. 

Goid  and  Silver  Fish. — Something  of  their  history  and  proper  treatment 
is  wanted,  and  whether  the  Squilla  kqua  dulcis  destroys  the  young  fry, 
or  what  else  is  prejudicial  to  the  increase  of  the  fish. — C  HaleJessc^. 
Cheltenham,  Sept.  1827. 

Lime  as  a  Jfanure.— You  have  had  much  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  salt 
in  your  Magazine;  may  I  beg  the  fiivour  of  you,  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, to  give  a  practical  essay  on  the  efiects  of  lime  as  a  manure^ — 
T****  R—d.    Oct.  11.  18S7 

Medicinal  Qualiiies  of  Garden  Plants. — Sir,  Would  it  not  be  an  im* 
provement  to  your  valuable  Mugazine,  if  you  were  occasionally  to  notice 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  some  of  our  garden  plants,  &c.  The  leaves  of 
the  black  currant,  for  instance,  if  dried  in  the  manner  of  tea  leaves,  would 
make  a  pleasant  beverage  in  the  shape  of  an  infusion  or  decoction,  and  prove 
very  beneficial  in  cases  of  gravel,  which  is  a  complaint  I  think  gardenen 
are  much  troubled  with,  probably  from  the  effects  of  drinking  hard  beer» 
very  common  in  the  soutn-west  of  England.  —  C\  F,  W.  Faxdey,  iVoa.  9a 

Disease  of  the  Anemone.'^  On  reading  the  culture  of  the  anemone  in 
the  Enctfciopeedia  (^  Gardenings  I  do  not  observe  anv  account  of  a  disease 
which  the  anemones  in  my  little  garden  have  suffered  from  this  year.^  The 
roots  send  up  numerous  strong  leaves,  higher  than  usual,  and  of  an  un- 
natural thickness  in  the  stalk  x  the  leaf  itself  is  much  curled,  of  a  sickly 
green,  and  the  under  surface  covered  with  minute  tubercles.  None  of  these 
plants  have  flowered.  I  think  this  is  a  disease  purely  vegetable,  in  other 
words,  not  produced  by  insects.  May  it  not  be  the  effect  of  old  age  ?  I 
should  observe  that  the  A,  coronkria  in  iu  native  climate  generally  grows 
in  sandy  tracts  close  to  the  sea.  On  the  shores  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  1  have 
met  with  it  in  great  abundance. — A.  B.    Wartmck,  Jtdy,  18S6. 

Preserving  Applet, — Mr.  Gibb  (p.  9.)  would  render  a  service  to  a  nu- 
merous class  in  this  latitude  if  he  would  inform  uf,  in  your  Magazine,  what 
variety  of  apple  it  is  that  he  finds  to  resist  the  effects  of  frost. -^  W.  G.  W, 
Liverpool,  Nov.  21,   • 

A  Tree,  the  young  branches  of  which  drop  water,  in  a  manner  almost  ap^ 
proaching  to  a  shower,  has  been  lately  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Brazil. 
{T%nies,  Dec.  S2.)    Query,  its  scientific  name  ? —  R,  S, 

Vines. — in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton  at  Stoke,  about  six  miles 
from  Windsor,  are  said  to  be  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  young  vines j 
Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if  there  is  any  tiling  particular  in  their  treat- 
ment?—y.V.  Af. 

Scampston  Eht, — S^^lvanus  would  be  glad  to  know  if  thb  variety  of  elm 
(mentioned  in  Encye.  ofAgr.,  §7095.)  is  to  be  procured  in  the  northern  nur- 
series, as  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  the  west  of  England,  and  has 
written  to  London  for  it  without  success? — We  should  be  glad  if  Mr. 
Falla,  our  friend  Mr.  Pontey  of  Huddersfield,  or  some  other  Newcastle  or 
Yorkshire  reader,  would  attend  to  this  queryi  -^  Cond 

Heating  by  hot  Water. -^In  your  useful  Magazine  (p.  186.)  you  give 
two  plans  for  heating  stoves  by  hot  water.  As  I  intend  building  one  of 
that  description,  I  sh^i  be  much  obliged  for  some  further  particulars.  I 
wish  to  have  only  one  boiler,  and  should  suppose  that  the  pipes  may  be  so 
laid  into  it  Ihaty  by  stopcocks,  I  might  make  each  partition  of  any  heat  I 
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pleased.  As  I  should  like  to  have  ts  complete  a  house  as  possible  when  I 
set  about  it,  and  as  I  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  the  labourers  and  trades* 
people  in  my  immediate  vicinage,  I  would  willingly  pay  something  for  an 
elevation  and  complete  working  pkn  for  such  a  house ;  but,  I  think,  vou 
could  not  gftitify  your  subscril^rs  more  than  by  haying:  such  engraved  in 
one  of  your  early  numbers,  with  all  the  proper  dimensions  for  different* 
sized  houses  clearly  figured  out  on  a  large  scale. — B.  M,  H,    Dec.  1 4. 1 827. 

Pknu  ^f  Flower^ardenM. — As  one  of  your  subscribers,  you  would 
much  oblige  me,  and  no  doubt  many  others,  by  giving  plans  of  flower-gar- 
dens or  parterres,  something  in  the  style  of  ^.  75.  p.  350.,  only  less  curved 
and  cut  out.  I  like  the  appearance  of  nursery-gardens,  where  flowers  of 
sorts  and  colours  are  kept  distinct  and  in  masses.  You,  who  visit  so  many 
gardens,  must  have  seen  a  variety  of  parterres,  and  could  readily  draw  them 
out,  consulting  always  economy  in  execution,  ease  of  access,  and  efl^. 
Perhaps  you  would  likewise  number  the  borders  or  divisions,  and  specify 
what  flowers  would  please  both  the  sight  and  the  smell,  and  how  to  mani^e 
the  beds  so  that  there  mifht  be  a  constant  i»ucces»on  from  spring  till  the 
close  of  autumn,  which  might  readily  be  managed  by  forcing  seeds  or  bulbs 
cither  in  a  hot-bed  or  forcing-house.  —  Id. 

We  recommend  our  correspondent  to  communicate  with  Messrs.  Bailey 
(p.  575.)  or  Mr.  Main.  (p.  J78.} — Coni. 
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William  Speechly,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at 
Welbeck,  in  Nottingham^ire,  was  born  at  a  village  near  Peterborough,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  who  gave  him 
a  good  education.  He  had  a  strong  natural  genius,  and  was  remarkably 
industrious,  employing  dl  the  leisure  of  his  youth  in  drawing  plans,  de- 
lineating fruits  and  flowers,  and  engraving  them  on  copper  plates.  He  also 
had  a  taste  for  music,  but  he  laid  £at  aside  at  an  early  period  of  life. 

His  unconquerable  predilection  for  the  profession  of  gardening  led  him 
to  begin  his  studies  early  in  the  gardetis  at  Milton  Abbey,  now  Earl  Fit2- 
william*8;  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  extensive  grounds  of  Earl 
Carlisle,  at  Castle  Howard,  in  Yorkshire.  How  long  he  studied  at  each  of 
these  places,  and  how  long  he  was  head-gardener  to  Sir  William  St.  Quin- 
tin,  before  he  was  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  1767,  is  not 
exactly  known. 

In  1771,  throuj^h  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  his  noble  employer,  he 
made  a  touc  to  view  some  of  the  principal  gardens  in  Holland.  Soon  after 
this  the  large  improved  pine  and  grape  stove  was  erected  at  \Velbeck,  from 
Mr.  Speecbly's  designs,  and  under  his  own  immediate  inspection.  In  1779 
his  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine-apple  was  published,  which  opened 
quite  a  new  era  in  that  department  of  horticulture,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  improvements  which  have  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  Treatise  on  ilte  Culture  of  the 
yine,  which  was  published  in  the  yc^  1789.  The  value  to  gardeners  of 
these  two  books  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  want  of  in-* 
formation  at  that  epoch  on  the  subjects  treated  of.  In  1796  he  published 
ft  second  edition  of^his  Treatise  on  the  Pine-^pple.  Afler  thb  he  was  en- 
gaged on  some  papers  on ,  domestic  economy,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  were  to  have  been 
published  in  the  TransacUons  of  that  Honourable  Board ;  but  the  pub- 
lication did  not  take  place,  and  the  papers  were  returned  to  him  in  1800. 
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He  then  had  began  to  write  a  General  Treatise  on  Gardenings  bat  the  death 
of  his  younffcr  son,  who  was  established  on  an  extensire  farm  at  Wood- 
borough  Hiul,  caused  Mr.  Speechly  to  leave  Welbeck  and  go  to  that  fann, 
where  he  continued  some  yean.  During  his  residence  there,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  elder  son,  who  died  at  the  extensive  nursery  grounds 
of  Withers  and  Speechly  at  Newark-upon-Trent. 

Mr.  Speechly's  intense  genius  had  led  him  into  a  course  of  agricultural 
experiments,  on  which  he  wrote  several  essays,  and  obtained  the  appro- 
bation and  honorary  medal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  After  this  he  eave 
up  his  farm,  and  retired  to  King's  Newton  Hall,  in  the  proximity  of  wnicfa 
the  only  surviving  branch  of  his  family  then  resided,  and  whose  removal, 
first  to  London,  and  then  to  a  villa  in  Oxfordshire,  caused  Mr.  Speechly 
to  remove  to  the  same  neighbourhood.  He  died  at  Great  Milton  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1819,  in  the  86th  yeas  of  his  age,  surviving  Mrs.  Speedily 
above  two  yearsL 

During  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Speechly,  he  digested  his  essays^  and 
formed  a  small  volume  of  Practical  Hints  in  Domestic  Rural  Economy,  a 
work  of  merit  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Speechly  was  not  a  systematic  botanist,  but,  a»  a  kitchen,  fruit,  and 
forcing  ^u^ener,  he  was  exceeded  by  no  man  of  his  time.  He  was  strictly 
honest  and  honourable,  modest,  unassuming,  cheerful,  frugal,  of  domestic 
habits,  and,  though  a  practical  gardener,  yet  having  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman. 

It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  employ  of  a  familv  who  ever  were, 
and  still  are,  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  patrons  of  agriculture,  gar- 
dening, and  planting.  By  the  extracts  from  the  Sloanean  Manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  are  printed  in  the  preface  to  the  Hortus  Jiew- 
ensis,  p.  xii.,  it  appears  that  the  extensive  collection  of  plants  at  Kew 
originated  in  a  great  measure  in  a  gift  from  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Duke  to  the  royd  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  in  1690. 

It  seems,  by  a  letter  and  plan  published  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Pineapple,  that  a  regular  correspondence  subsisted  between 
Mr.  Speechly  and  his  favourite  pupil,  AT r.  Joseph  Thompson,  then  gardener 
to  the  late  Lord  John  Cavendish,  in  Northamptonshire.  When  Mr.  Speechly 
left  Welbeck  in  1801,  he  recommended  Mr.  Thompson  as  his  successor; 
and  the  present  state  of  the  extensive  forcing-houses,  the  botanical  arrange- 
ments, and  the  general  improved  state  of  Welbeck  grounds,  shows  that 
Mr.  Speechly's  confidence  in  his  successor  was  by  no  means  misplaced. — 
H.  A.  S.    August,  1826. 
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Died,  at  Mount  Pleasance,  near  Dumfiies,  on  the  22d  of  Anfnst,  Mr. 
W.  Hood,  nurseryman,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  one 
of  those  unobtrusive  characters  who  require  to  be  known,  and  that  inti- 
mately, before  their  moral  qualities  can  be  duly  appreciated.  But  his  worth 
was  sterling,  notwithstanding;  his  feelings  warm,  aflectionate,  and  friendly; 
his  charity  and  inofiensiveness  alike  proverbial ;  and,  without  saying  more, 
his  character  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  expression,  used  and 
responded  to  at  his  numerously  attended  and  respectable  funeral:  Mr. 
Hood,  I  ^  certain,  never,  to  his  knowledge,  wronged  a  man  of  a  penny,  or 
spoke  an  evil  word  of  a  single  human  being.    (^Dumfries  Courier,) 
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PART  I. 
ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.     Some  Account  of  the  Dutch  Manner  of  Forcings  as 
practised  in  the  Kitchen-garden  at  Hylandsj  near  Chehns^ 
Jbrd,  the  Seat  of  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.     Prom 
Notes  made  there  on  November  7.  1827. 

Xhe  park  and  the  house  at  Hylands  have  been  greatly 
improved,  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  present  spirited 
and  wealthy  occupier ;  but  the  peculiar  interest  of  this  place 
to  a  horticulturist,  arises  from  the  display  of  the  Dutch  mode 
of  forcing  in  the  kitchen-garden.  This  department  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  Nieman,  a  gardener 
brought  over  from  Haarlem  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  for  that 
purpose,  in  1824.  Mr.  Nieman  does  not  meddle  with  the 
theory  of  gardening,  and  does  not  at  all  approve  of  writing 
books  on  his  art ;  but  we  owe  it  to  him  to  say,  that  he  showed 
us  every  thing  which  we  desired  to  see,  and  answered  every 
question  we  put  to  him  with  the  greatest  patience.  He  is  a 
most  successful  practical  gardener,  wholly  absorbed  in,  and 
devoted  to,  his  business,  and  assiduously  attentive  to  order  and 
neatness,  even  in  the  most  obscure  parts  of  his  forcing-ground 
and  working-sheds. 

The  flower-garden  and  pleasure-ground  department  at 
Hylands  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  well* 
informed  young  man,  who  understands  his  business.  Every 
thing  under  his  care  is  in  the  best  orden 

With  the  exception  of  the  pine-apple,  most  of  the  frutti 
and  kitchen  crops  of  British  gardens  are  cultivated  by  Mr, 
Nieman.     The  mode  in  which  the  vine  and  peach  are'  forced 
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in  pits  and  low  houses  in  Holland,  has  been  very  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Lindegaard  (Hort.  Tram.-,  Encyc.  of  Gard^, 
J  2657.  2665.  and  266(i. ;  and  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  1*68.);  but 
the  mode  in  which  cabbage  lettuce  is  brought  to  the  highest 
perfection  during  the  winter  and  springr  months  has  not,  as  far 
as  we  know,  been  described  in  any  publication.  Something  of 
the  same  kind,  we  understand,  was  practised  in  the  garden  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Bulstrode,  by  Mr.  Rangecroft, 
who  grew  cabbage  lettuces  in  frames,  on  warm  dung^  ail  the 
winter,  and  had  them  of  a  large  size ;  but  no  deta£  of  bis 
practice  have  been  published. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Dutch  mode  of  forcing  are,  the 
substitution  of  dung  heat  for  fire  heat,  the  use  of  pits  and 
frames  instead  of  higher  structures,  of  leaf  mould  instead 
of  loamy  soil,  and  of  reeds  and  mats  for  coverings.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  superior  safety  of  dung  heat  to  that 
from  smoke-flues,  or  even  steam ;  though,  where  dung  cannot 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantity,  a  very  near  approach  to  that  safe, 
steady,  and  mild  mode  of  heating  will  be  found  in  the  recently 
invented  hot  water  system.  Pits  are  cheaper  in  the  first  erection, 
and  heated  at  less  expense  than  large  structures.  Leaf 
mould,  being  in  great  part  oxygenated  carbon,  which  is  known 
to  absorb  both  water  and  gases,  is  not  so  apt  to  generate 
damp  as  loam,  and  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  preferred  for 
winter  forcing.  The  mode  of  Covering  by  reeds  or  thatch, 
one  of  our  correspondents,  of  great  skill  and  experience,  has 
already  strongly  recommended,  (p.  167.) 

As  minor  features  may  be  mentioned,  a  peculiarity  in  the 
construction  of  hot-bed  frames  and  sashes,  and  the  use  of 
frames  covered  with  oiled  paper,  as  screens  to  guard  against 
the  vapour  of  rank  dung,  and  protect  from  violent  heat.  The 
hot-bed  frames  are  9  ft  6  in.  long,  and  6  ft  3  in.  wide :  each 
frame  has  two  sashes ;  those  intended  for  lettuces  are  divided 
into  30  squares,  and  those  for  other  crops  into  42  squares. 
The  top  and  bottom  rails  and  side  styles  are  of  wood,  bat 
the  glass  is  not  glazed  into  bars,  as  in  British  hot-bed  frames, 
but  into  stout  leaden  lap,  in  the  manner  of  old  cottage  win- 
dows, with  four  iron  rods  inside,  to  which  i32 
the  frame  of  lead  lap  is  fastened,  the  size  of 
the  panes  being  10  in.  by  11  in.  for  lettuces, 
and  10  in.  by  9  J  in.  for  other  purposes.  (^. 
132.)    More  light  is  admitted  through  these 
sashes  than  through  sashes  with  wooden  bars, 
a  great  advantage  in  the  dark  days  of  winter, 
and  it  is  easy  to  shade  in  days  of  bright 
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suxiahine.  The  frame,  or  box,  is  of  equal  depth  at  tlie  back, 
front,  and  sides,  viz.  about  18in. :  along  the  back  is  a  rebate 
cut  out  of  the  solid  plank  {Jg.  133. a);  and  in  front,  in  the 
centre  of  each  light,  is  a  stop  of  iron  {b)  to 
retain  the  sash  in  its  place,  when  air  is  te= 
given  behind  by  inserting  the  wedge  in  W 
common  use  between  the  top  rail  and 
the  ledge  (a),  or  when  the  sash  is  raised 
high,  to  admit  of  watering  or  otherwise 
working  among  the  plants,  by  means  of  a 
notched  prop.  {Jig.  134.)  The  use  of  the  ledge  rising  behind 
J  34  the  rebate  is,  when  air  is  given,  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
forcmg  the  external  air  into  the  frame.  The  frame  and 
sashes  are  made  to  slope  to  the  sun,  by  sloping  the  dunff- 
bed.  When,  at  any  time,  the  fi^me  sinks  too  deep,  it 
IS  raised  by  means  of  an  iron  hook.  {Jig.  135.)  In  order 
that  a  roll  of  reeds  may  be  spread  out  lengthwise  on 
the  lights,  two  cross  strips  of  wood  are  nailed  on  ^^^ 
the  outside  of  each  light,  at  a  short  distance  from  O 
the  top  and  bottom.  {Jg.  132.  a  and  *)  The  dung- 
beds  on  which  these  frames  are  placed,  are  formed 
in  pits  about  2  ft.  wider  tlian  the  frames.  These 
frames  are  fenced  with  boards,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
3'^     _.^^-!?  dung-bed  in  its  proper 

place.  {J^.  136.)  In 
severe  weather  jirMlnter, 
the  frames  are  protected 
from  frost  by  linings  of 
[leaves,  spent  dung,  or 
other  littery  matter. 
{Jig.\Se.a)  Melons, 
cucumbers,  lettuces, 
kidneybeans,  radishes, 
purslane,  carrots,  and  cauliflowers  are  grown  in  these  frames 
in  the  following  manner :  — 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  are  prepared  for,  according  to  the 
usual  routine,  in  January  and  February ;  and  the  first  and 
second  crops  are  removed  from  the  earliest  frames  by  the 
beginning  of  September.  The  only  feature  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  crops  is,  that  the  plants  are  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
pruned,  and  that  the  melons  are  grown  wholly  in  vegetable 
mould.  The  crops  are  abundant.  Cucumbers  are  or  may 
be  cut  every  month  in  the  year,  and  the  first  melons  usually 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  Mr.  Nieman  has  several  of  M^Phail's 
pits,  in  one  of  which  he  has  at  this  time  cucumber  plants 
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in  an  ndvanced  state.     These  pits  are  built  in  other  walled 

Kits,  and  the  linings  neatly  covered  with  shutters,  which  are 
ooked  to  the  coping  of  the  inner  pits,  and  thus  not  only 
throw  off  the  rain,  but  even,  when  the  dung  sinks,  keep  the 
wall  of  the  inner  pit  warm  to  the  very  top.  {Jig.  137.)  To 
keep  down  damp,  the  soil  about  .^  i  jt 

the  plants  is  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  oiled  paper.  Mr. 
Nieman  informed  us  that  this 
was  the  use  he  applied  the  paper 
to,  afler  it  had  been  used  as  a 
screen  in  the  forcing  of  peaches, 
as  will  afterwards  be  described. 
From  what  we  saw,  and  could 
learn  from  Mr.  Nieman,  we 
think  it  may  be  said  that  the  Dutch  do  not  surpass  the  English 
in  the  culture  of  the  cucumber  and  melon. 

Lettuces. — In  the  first  week  of  September,  the  first  crop  of 
melons  is  removed,  the  mould  tlirown  to  one  side^  the  dung 
stirred  up  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  sometimes  a  little 
firesh  dung  added.  The  mould  is  then  returned,  and  the  bed 
being  smoothed,  one  lettuce  plant  of  a  very  small  size  is  placed 
under  the  centre  of  each  pane  of  glass  (or  80  in  one  light), 
and  so  as  to  be  within  3  in.  of  the  glass.  The  reason  for 
putting  the  plants  under  the  centre  of  the  panes  is,  that  the 
water  of  condensation  which  collects  on  the  lead  lap,  may 
drop  between  the  plants  and  not  on  them.  At  first  plantiof^ 
however,  five  or  six  plants  are  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bed  under  the  lap,  and  remain  there  for  a  few  weeks  as  a 
reserve,  in  case  of  vacancies  in  the  permanent  plants.  Very 
litde  air  is  given  to  these  plants,  and  no  water  whatever.  The 
vegetable  mould  is  black,  of  a  crumbly,  rough,  dry  appearance, 
and  seems  to  keep  away  damps  from  the  leaves,  by  absorbing 
moisture  in  the  way  rotten  granite,  oatmeal,  coal  ashes,  ana 
other  substances  are  known  to  do.  {Encyc.  ofGard^  §  3055.) 
Various  plantations  of  lettuces  are  made  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  till  the  last  day  oS  October ;  and  it  was  observed  to  us, 
by  Mr.  Nieman,  that  the  distance  of  two  days  between  plai>« 
tations  made  in  October,  frequently  occasioned  the  difference  of 
fpur  or  six  week^  between  the  times  of  their  maturity  in  spring. 
At  this  time  (November  7.),  there  are  in  the  melon  aground  at 
Hylands  thirteen  lights,  each  containing  thirty  plants  of  let- 
tuces ;  the  first  two  or  three  lights  were  nearly  ready  to  cut, 
and  the  last  fimr  lights  consists  of  plants  with  not  more  than 
three  or  four  leaves  each.  Mr.  Nieman  assured  us.that  he  would 
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cut  lettuces  every  day  till  May  next,  or  till  he  had  them  in 
the  open  air ;  and  that  those  in  January  aud  February  would 
be  as  large,  firm,  tender,  and  sacculent,  as  the  best  that  can 
be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  summer.  In  short,  he  stated 
that,  in  Holland,  larger  and  better  lettuces  were  ffrown  in 
frames  in  winter,  than  in  the  open  air  in  summer.  Tne  sort  of 
lettuce  used,  Mr.  Nieman  calls  '^  the  Dutch  Forcing;"  it  seems 
to  us  like  the  Union  Cabbage  Lettuce ;  but  the  kind  seems  of 
no  great  consequence.  To  any  mrdener  willing  to  try  the 
plan,  nothing  more  need  be  fuud,  except  that  no  warm  lin« 
ings  are  added  during  the*  winter,  but  only  litter  or  leaves 
{Jig.  136.  a);  that  the  frames  are  powerfully  covered  up  dur- 
ing nights  with  reeds  and  mats,  and  in  very  severe  weather 
almost  for  entire  days ;  that  in  very  bright  sunshine  the  glass 
is  shaded  by  the  spray  of  beech  or  hornbeam,  which  is  con- 
sidered preferable  to  mats,  as  moderating  the  brilliancy  of 
the  sun^s  rays,  and  at  the  same  time  admitting  liffht.  As 
before  mentioned,  no  water  is  given  during  the  whole  course 
of  culture.  The  plants  are  always  close  to  the  glass,  and  the 
space  outside  the  frame  always  kept  covered  with  vegetable 
mould  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  frame  without  {fg.  136.) 
Most  gardeners  would  be  afraid  of  the  leaves  damping  ofl^ 
.  but  this  never  happens.  Should  any  leaves  happen  to  decay 
or  become  mouldy,  they  must  be  carefully  removed  without 
loss  of  time. 

Carrots  and  Radishes.  —  Several  sowings  of  these  are  made 
during  the  winter,  as  they  may  be  expected  to  be  wanted,  on 
old  melon  beds,  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  lettuces,  but 
with  rather  more  warm  dung.  The  first  sowing  is  made  in 
the  last  week  of  September,  along  with  a  few  radish  seeds, 
which  were  now  making  their  appearance.  By  means  of  other 
sowings  in  hotbeds,  and  six  or  seven  sowings  in  the  open  gar- 
den in  January,  February,  March,  A{)ril,  May,  August,  and 
September,  Mr.  Nieman  draws  younff  carrots  about  tlie  size 
of  radishes  every  day  in  the  year.  No  carrots  of  a  larger 
size  are  ever  used  in  Mr.  Labouchere's  fiimily,  except  for 
the  servants.'  TTie  sorts  used  appear  to  be  a  good  variety 
of  the  Early  Horn.  The  plants  get  no  water  during  the 
whole  winter,  and  are  in  every  other  respect  treated  like  the 
lettuces. 

Kidneybeans*  —  An  old  melon  bed  is  prepared  in  the  last 
week  of  August  for  the  first  crop,  the  fruit  of  which  was  now 
setting,  ana  in  part  ready  to  gather.  As  the  kidneybeans 
require  a  good  deal  of  heat,  a  l^,  composed  in  great  part  of 
fresh  dung,  is  made  up  in  the  second  week  of  November  for 
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the  second  crop,  which  comes  into  bearing  in  six  weeks,  or 
about  the  first  week  (^January,  and,  by  cutting  down,  is  kept 
in  a  bearing  state  till  the  crop  in  the  open  air  comes  in  sac- 
cession.  The  sort  used  is  the  Small  flarly  White,  apparendy 
a  hybrid  between  what  is  called  the  Dutch  Runner  and  the 
Early  White  Dwarf.  No  water  is  given  till  the  spring  mondis, 
and  very  little  then. 

Caidifiowers.-^A  bed  of  half-spent  dung,  or  dung  and  leaves, 
is  made  up  in  the  last  week  of  December,  covered  with  vege- 
table mould,  and  about  a  dozen  plants  inserted  under  eadi 
light ;  they  do  not  grow  much  till  February,  but  afterwards 
they  increase  rapidly,  are  thinned  out  to  six  in  a  light,  and  are 
fit  to  cut  in  April     They  get  no  water  till  March. 

Peas, — Mr.  Nieman  has  still  peas  to  gather  in  the  open  air, 
and  he  has  a  quantity  in  full  bloom,  in  the  front  of  low  peach 
houses,  on  the  beds  of  dung  which  supplied  the  heat  to  the 
house  during  the  preceding  spring.  If  November  prove  a 
clear  month,  he  may  gather  a  dish  on  the  first  week  of  De* 
cember,  as  he  did  last  year :  if  he  should  be  unsuccessful,  the 
loss  is  only  the  seed  and  the  labour.  Early  peas  are  obtained 
by  sowing  in  fiames  or  beds  prepared  as  for  the  cauliflower. 
Mr.  Nieman  generally  gathers  his  first  peas  in  April.  The 
sort  he  uses  appears  to  be  what  is  called  the  Early  May. 
(p.  124.) 

Small  Salading  is  grown  by  Mr.  Nieman  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  potatoes,  asparagus,  seakale,  tart  rhubarb,  chicoory, 
parsley  roots,  mint,  tarragon,  and  other  herbs,  are  grown  or 
forced  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  British  gardens. 
Purslane  is  grown  in  the  melon  beds,  on  the  spare  spaces  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  removed  as  the  vines  extend  to  these 


The  Pits  for  forcing  Peaches^  Apricots^  Fines,  and  Basp- 
berries  {figs.  138.  and  139.)  are  thus  constructed:  — Hieyare 

138 


about  8  ft.  6  in.  wide,  surrounded^ by  a  brick  wall,  5  ft.  high 
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behind,  and  about  4  ft.  in  front;  the  bottom  of  the  pit  bein^ 

I       on  a  slope,  so  that  the 
Ir^Sk  ^®^^  ^*^'  '^  between   1 


voi 


vines  and  peaches  are  grown. 


and  2  ft.  higher  than  th^ 
front  wall.  A  space  iii 
front  of  the  pit  {fg.  138. 
a)  is  divided  from  it  by  a 
boarded  partition  {b\  and 
is  destined  for  containing 
the  mould  in  which  the 
This  partition  is  of  boards 


rather  than  of  bricks,  for  the  more  easy  transmission  of  th6 
heat  from  the  dung  to  the  earth.  The  main  body  of  the  pit  is 
divided  by  cross  walls  of  one  brick  in  thickness  (c),  into  divi- 
sions of  8  ft.,  or  two  lights  each.  In  the  centre  of  the  boarded 
partition,  a  board  about  2  ft.  by  18  in.,  with  a  gap  on  its  under 
edge  for  the  stem  of  a  tree  {fg.  14-0.  a\  takes  out;  and  this 

board,  and  also  the  coping  behind, 
have  a  notch  for  the  fitting  in  of  a 
movable  rafter,  on  which  lo  rest  the 
two  sashes  which  cover  each  division. 
{d,^s.  138,  139,  and  140.)  There 
is  also  on  the  boarded  partition  an 

I  f V  iron  stop  for  each  sash,  as  in  the  hot- 

^^  ^^is^i^bed  frames.  {J^,  183.  by  and  14.a  e) 
■  Raspberries,  at  Hylands,  are  planted 

inside  of  the  pit,  in  a  border  about 
18  in.  wide,  for  that  purpose ;  the  stems  of  the  plants,  when  the 
latter  are  very  vigorous,  extend  the  width  of  the  pit  Where 
raspberries  are  to  be  forced  extensively,  the  whole  front  of 
the  pit,  to  the  depth  of  18  in.  might  be  made  movable,  iti 
order  to  admit  a  continued  bed  of  stems  (^.  138.^);  and,  as 
the  wood  of  raspberries  will  not  reach  more  than  half  way  to 
the  back  of  one  of  the  main  divisions,  a  temporary  partition, 
for  the  mould  of  a  second  set  of  plants,  may  be  formed  along 
the  back  of  the  pit.  (Jig.  138.^)  The  trellis  on  which  the 
trees  are  trained  is  formed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  placed 
18 in.  under  the  glass  {J^.  139.  A);  and  close  beneath  this 
trellis  is  placed  a  n-ame,  the  size  of  the  division,  covered  with 
oil  paper.  (^.  139.  t)  The  interstices  between  this  paper 
frame  and  the  walls  of  the  pit  being  carefully  caulked  with  tow 
or  wool.  Moss  would  do,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  great  harbour 
for  vermin,  such  as  ants,  which  would  easily  crumble  it  to 
pieces.  The  use  of  these  paper  frames  is  to  prevent  the  steam 
of  the  dung  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  peach,  nectarine,i 
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or  apricot  trees,  and  t(»  reflect  bade  the  beat  of  tbe  dung 
wbere  it  is  too  violent ;  but  tbey  are  not  used  at  all  for  the 
Tines  or  raspberries,  as  the  steam  of  dung^  at  least  such  as 
arises  through  a  stratum  of  tan  or  leaves  (fig.  139.  k\  does 
these  plants  no  injury.  The  paper  used  is  what  is  called 
fine  cartridge,  but  unsized  printer's  demy  will  do.  The  pre- 
sent price  of  printer's  demy  is  1/.  75.  per  ream,  and  a  ream 
consists  of  480  sheets,  each  1  ft.  10  in.  by  I  ft.  5  in. ;  so  that 
the  panes  of  the  frame  should  be  made  of  the  latter  dinnen- 
sion.  They  are  oiled  with  common  linseed  oil  boiled,  being 
previously  pasted  on  with  a  paste  made  of  starch  boiled  up 
with  a  little  glue. 

PeacheSi  Nectarines^  and  Apricots.  —  The  earliest  crops  of 
these  at  Hylands  are  obtained  from  pits,  in  which  the  trees 
are  placed  at  different  periods,  from  the  last  week  in  Novem- 
ber, to  the  first  week  in  January ;  the  second  crops  are  ob- 
tained fi*om  small  houses  of  the  kind  described  by^Mr. 
Lindegaard  {Encyc.  of  Gard.,  §2666\  and  to  be  afterwards 
noticed ;  the  third  successional  .  crops  are  obtained  from 
larger  houses,  built  by  Mr.  Atkinson  in  his  usual  manner. 
The  pits  have  already  been  very  well  described  by  Mr. 
JSmAegBoxdi  {Encyc.  of  Gard.^  $2665),  and  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  they  have  come  so  little  into  use  in  England.  No 
gardener,  we  are  persuaded,  can  visit  Hylands  without  being 
convinced  of  their  very  superior  excellence  for  early  forcing. 

Iq  commencing  the  preparations  for  forcing  peaches  in 
pits,  a  division  is  made  choice  of  which  has  an  unoccupicsd 
division  on  each  side  of  it,  in  order  that  when  first  the  one 
of  these  unoccupied  divisions,  and  then  the  other  of  them 
shall  be  occupied,  thev  may  act  as  linings  to  the  middle  one. 
Two  loads  of  littery  dung,  as  it  comes  from  the  stables,  with 
a  proportion  of  tree  leaves  fresh  gathered,  is  found  sufficient 
for  one  division ;  it  is  thrown  in,  levelled,  and  covered  with  a 
foot  of  tan  {f^.  1 39.  k\  the  paper  frames  (i)  after  a  few  days  are 
laid  on,  caulked  tightly,  and  over  them  is  placed  the  trellis.  A 
tree  of  a  sufficient  size  to  fill  the  division  is  then  ta^en  firom  the 

Srden  wall;  and  laid  down  on  the  trellis  with  its  roots 
rough  the  stem  hole.  {fig.  140.  a)  If  the  stem  of  the  tree 
and  roots  are  flexible,  it  is  laid  down  on  the  trellis  as  it  grew 
against  the  wall :  but  if  the  stem  and  roots  are  old  and  rigid, 
the  tree  is  turned  on  its  &ce,  and  the  ^ide  which  was  next 
the  wall,  presented  to  the  light ;  this  indeed  is  the  general 
practice.  The  shoots  beinff  tied  to  the  trellis,  and  the  rooti 
covered  with  vegetable  mould,  mbced  with  a  little  loam,  the 
movable  rafter  is  put  in  its  place,  and  the  sashes  put  on,  and 
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abundance  of  air  is  given  day  and  night,  and  some  water  to  the 
roots  to  settle  the  earth  about  them.  The  branches  are  fre- 
quently sprinkled  with  water  by  means  of  a  hand  sjTinge.  The 
sashes  are  covered  every  night  with  reeds;  shaded  during  bright 
snnshine  with  branches  of  beech  or  spruce,  or  with  pea-sticks ; 
and,  when  severe  weather  sets  in,  a  thick  lining  of  leaves  is 
formed  round  the  back  and  sides  of  the  pit  (Jfg.  139.  /),  and 
over  the  roots  (m),  not  for  the  purpose  of  producing  heat, 
but  of  keeping  in  what  is  already  there.  Not  more  than  one 
tree  is  put  to  forcing  at  one  time ;  because,  the  produce  being 
all  ripe  at  once,  and  not  of  a  nature  to  keep  long,  it  is  found 
better  to  put  them  into  forcing,  so  as  to  procure  successionai 
supplies  from  one  tree  at  a  time.  The  first  tree  is  generally 
put  down  as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, and  one  every  ten  days  afterwards  till  the  'beginning  of 
January,  observing  to  fill  the  divisions  alternately  with  the 
first  planted  trees,  in  order  that  the  succeeding  trees  may 
always  act  as  linings  to  those  which  have  preceded  thenu 
Thus  a  pit  for  twelve  trees  {J^*  141.)  would  be  planted  in 
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the  order,  2.  4.  G.  8.  10.  12.,  1.  8.  5.  7.  9.  11.  13.  From 
trees  which  cover  10  square  feet,  Mr.  Nieman  has  gathered 
150  fruit.  His  first  apricots  are  generally  ripe  in  the  end  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  May ;  his  first  peaches  or  nectarines 
in  the  second  week  of  May;  and  he  has  a  succession  of  both 
till  the  fruit  of  the  trees  on  the  open  wall  come  into  use. 

Scarcely  any  pruning  is  given  to  the  trees  when  they  are 
tied  to  the  trellis,  and  no  extraordinary  care  is  taken  with 
their  roots  in  taking  them  from  the  wall.  Mr.  Nieman  has  had 
a  full  crop  from  trees  which  have  been  planted  with  only  three 
large  stumps,  and  scarcely  any  fibres ;  such  stumps,  however, 
in  the  rich  mould,  warmed  through  the  boarded  partition  by 
the  dung  in  the  pit,  produce  fibres,  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  attain  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  and  many  feet 
in  length.  When  the  leaves  drop  from  the  trees,  the  latter 
are  removed,  and  replaced  against  the  wall  in  the  room  of 
others  taken  to  the  forcing^it.  Thus,  all  the  trees  of  a  peach 
wall  are  taken  to  the  pit  and  forced  in  rotation,  and  this  occa- 
sional removal  is  found  of  advantage  to  them  by  moderating 
the  vigour  of  their  shoots. 

The  simplicity,  economy,  and  especially  the  certaintv,  of 
this  plan  of  forcings  very  strongly  recommend  it.    The  auog 
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being  once  laid  in,  nothing  is  ever  done  to  it  till  it  is  taken  cot ; 
no  linings  are  made  on  purpose  for  keeping  up  the  heat,  not 
much  water  is  required,  and  in  short  the  routine  culture  is 
nearly  reduced  to  covering  at  nights,  shading  in  bright  sun- 
shine, and  giving  air.  One  point  of  practice  only  remains  to 
be  mentioned ;  viz.,  that  when  the  heat  begins  to  decline,  the 
paper  of  the  frame  is  torn  in  pieces,  for  the  frames  cannot 
easily  be  taken  out  without  injuring  the  trees,  in  order  to  ad* 
mit  the  heat  to  ascend  directly  from  the  tan  to  the  leaves  and 
fruit*  A  thermometer  is  not  kept  in  these  pits  by  Mr. 
Nieman ;  but,  judging  from  appearances  and  what  he  states, 
the  temperature  is  kept  rather  lower  than  in  British  peach 
houses.  No  particular  sorts  of  peach,  nectarine,  or  apricot 
are  preferred  for  this  mode  of  forcing ;  but  the  Double  Mon- 
tagne  and  Noblesse  are  considered  the  best  peaches  for  this 
purpose. 

Cherries  of  the  May  Duke  kind  are  frequently,  and  pliuns, 
apples,  and  pears,  occasionally,  forced  in  Holland  in  the 
same  manner,  and  Mr.  Nieman  informs  us  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. In  Holland  he  generally  gathered  his  first  cherries  in 
the  second  week  of  April. 

7^e  second  Crop  of  Peaches  at  Hylands  is  brought  (brward 
in  a  low  steep-hoofed  house  (Jig.  l^a.),  about  25  ft.  long^ 
8  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high  in  the  highest 
part.  The  back  and  front  walls  are 
of  brick ;  and  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  back  wall  {Jig.  143.  a)  are 
trained  cherry  trees ;  on  its  internal 
surface  (i),  peaches,  nectarines,  or 
apricots.  Within  the  front  wall  of 
this  structure  (c),  a  pit  is  formed 
for  containing  a  dung-bed,  on  which  strawberries  (d),  taken 

up  with  balls  or  turned  out  of 
pots,  are  planted  in  leaf  mould, 
after  the  dung  and  leaves  on 
which  they  are  placied  have  some- 
what subsided.  The  sorts  are  the 
Roseberry  and  Red  Alpine,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  produce 
is  double  what  it  would  be  if  the 
r  plants  were  kept  in  pots.  The 
glass  roof  of  this  house  is  in 
single  sashes  {fig.  144.),  which 
are  movable,  and  applicable  to 
This  glass  is  regularly  covered  every 
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night  with    mats,    which    remain^ 

rolled  up  daring  the  day,  on  tlie[ 

portion  of  opaque  boarded  roof  {^yfVr»  \ 

143.  e)  which  serves  as  a  coping  to 

the  back  wall.  Two  trees  {J^.  14-5. 

fj  g)  are  considered  sufficient  for 

the   wall   of  this   house,    and    no 

vines  or  other  trees  are  trained  up 

the  rafters.    The  details  of  forcing 

do  not  differ  firom  those  of  Briti:shE 

gardeners  ;  the  dung-bed  in  i'roui, 

and  the  sun  when  he  happens  to 

shine,  supply  the  heat,  and  the  operator  does  what  he  can  to 
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retain  it  by  powerful  coverings  at  night,  and,  in  severe  weather, 
during  great  part  of  the  day. 

Vines. — lliese  are  planted  in  the  front  border  (Jig.  138.  a\ 
and  drawn  through  holoK  in  the  boarded  partition ;  they  remain 
there  several  years,  producing  crops  every  year.  No  paper 
frames  are  used,  as  in  forcing  peaches :  the  rest  is  routine.  The 
soil  and  plants  are  then  renewed ;  the  plants  in  the  following 
very  expeditious  manner :  — Several  vines  of  the  sorts  used  in 
forcing,  which  are  only  two,  the  Dutch  Sweetwater,  and  their 
Frankendale,  which  seems  to  be  our  Hamburgh,  are  kept  as 
stock  plants  against  a  wall,  trained  in  the  Dutch  manner,  u  e. 
with  vertical  snoots  trained  from  one  horizontal  shoot  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall.  {Encyc.  ofGard.^  J  2966.)  Small  wicker 
baskets  are  made  about  1  fl.  in  diameter,  and  18  in.  in  depth; 
one  of  the  vertical  shoots  is  brought  down  from  the  wall,  and 
drawn  through  the  side  of  the  basket  near  the  bottom,  twisted 
just  within  it,  and  brought  up  and  tied  to  a  stake.  The 
basket  is  then  filled  with  v^etable  mould  firmly  pressed  to 
the  shoot,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  baskets  being  so  pre- 
pared, the  whole  are  suiTounded  and  covered  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  or  more  with  half-spent  dung.  During  summer  they 
are  liberally  supplied  with  water ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
heat   of  the   dung  and  supply  of  moisture,  by  the   1st  of 
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Norember  the  baskets  are  filled  with  roots^  which  protrude 
several  inches  on  every  side.  The  layer  is  now  cut  o£^  and 
the  plant  and  basket  with  all  its  roots  removed,  and  planted 
where  it  is  finally  to  remain  without  taking  off  the  ba^eC 
Plants  so  obtained  will  bear  an  excellent  crop  the  first  year, 
and  unless  the  blossoms  have  been  pinched  off  will  have  bcH*oe 
several  bunches  as  a  layer,  so  that  np  fruit  has  been  lost,  and 
plants  such  as  could  not  be  purchased  obtained.  Mr.  Nieman 
was  at  this  time  removing  some  plants  so  produced ;  and  we 
must  confess,  the  quantity  and  vigour  of  their  roots  far  sur- 
passed any  thing  we  had  ever  seen.  When  young  plants  are 
not  wanted,  the  stock  trees  are  trained  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  ripened  by  placing 
sashes  against  the  wall,  by  protecting  with  reed  mats  at  night, 
or  by  bringing  down  the  branches,  and  training  them  under 
the  glass  of  a  common  hot-bed  frame. 

Raspberries. — The  Red  Antwerp  is  found  more  suitable  for 
forcing  than  the  White,  the  fruit  of  the  latter  being  tender, 
and  apt  to  break  in  handling.  A  very  good  plan  is,  to  have 
a  narrow  pit  on  purpose  for  raspberries ;  to  plant  the  first 
division  in  January,  which  will  produce  ripe  fruit  in  the  first 
week  of  April,  and  the  rest  in  succession.  No  paper  fiames 
are  required,  and  no  water  is  given  but  once  after  planting. 
•  Cherries  are  not  forced  at  Hylands,  but  there  is  a  cherry 
garden,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  deserves  notice. 
The  form  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  {jUg.  146. )>  about  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  broaJ ;  it  is  surrounded  *  145 

by  a  wire  fence  10  ft  high,  the  tex- 
ture being  such  as  will  exclude  small, 
birds;  that  is,  each  mesh  is  ^  in. 
high  by  1  in.  broad.  The  trees  are 
standards,  planted  in  the  angles  of 
squares,  and  their  branches  are  kept 
in  a  horizontal  position  by  being  tied 
down  to  stakes.  A  gravel  walk  enters 
at  one  end,  passes  up  the  middle,  and 
goes  out  at  the  other  end.  Perhaps 
a^winding  walk  (a,  <7,  a)  would  have  a 
better  eSect.  In  the  intervals  among 
the  trees  are  planted  gooseberries, 
currants,  raspberries,  and  strawber- 
ries, of  different  sorts.  The  cherries 
are  of  various  kinds,  but  chiefly  May- 
Dukes,  White  Hearts,  and  the  Black 
Circassian.     At  regular  distances  all  through  the  area  of  this 
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pk>t»  wooden  boxes,  as  sockets  for  posts  {b\  are  fixed  in  tbe 
ground ;  and,  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  a  net,  of  the  kind 
used  in  pilchard  fishinff,  and  made  at.  Bridport,  in  Dorset- 
shire, the  meshes  of  2  m.,  is  drawn  over  the  whole  cherry 
garden,  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wire  fence  by  hooks  which 
are  fixed  there,  and  supported  from  the  trees  by  the  props 
placed  in  the  sockets.  These  props  are  14  ft.  high  at  the 
sides,  and  gradually  rise  to  the  middle  of  tbe  garden,  and 
they  have  blunt  heads,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  netting*  The 
netting  necessary  for  covering  this  space,  which  is  80  IL  by 
220  ft.,  is  in  two  pieces,  each  100  ft.  by  150  ft;  it  is  put  on  in 
the  following  manner:  —  One  piece  b  spread  out  immediately 
within  the  wire  fence,  and  a  number  of  men  with  poles  carry 
it  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  posts,  after  it  is  fastened  to 
one  side ;  then  they  fasten  it  on  die  other,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  is  completed.  The  separate  divisions  are  then  joined 
together,  which  thus  form  one  entire  netted  roof,  giving  the 
garden  a  very  singular  and  yet  new  and  agi*eeable  appear- 
ance. During  rain  or  dewy  evenings  the  net  is  tightened,  or 
stretched  to  its  utmost  extent  (Jig.  147.  a),  and  forms  a  grand 
yault  over  the  whole 
cherry  garden  (^.  148. 
a):  during  sunshine,  or 
when  the  weather  is  dry, 
it  is  slackened  {Jig.  147. 
b)j  and  forms  a  festoon- 
ed vault  supported  by 
posts,  {fs.  148.  b)  It 
IS  advisable  to  tan  the 
net  every  year  with  oak 
bark,  which  adds  greatly 
to  its  durability. 

Were  the  object  of  this  cherry  garden  merely  to  protect 
the  firuit  from  birds,  training  the  trees  on  espaliers,  and  apply- 
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ing  nets,  as  is  done  against  walls,  would  be  an  easier  and 
cheaper  mode ;  but  the  cherry  garden  at  Hylands  b  intended 
as  a  place  of  enjoyment,  where  ladies  and  gentlemen  may 
wander  about,  and  help  themselves  from  the  trees  and  bushes. 
Growing  fruit  trees  on  arched  trellises  over  walks,  the  sides  of 
such  trellbwork  being  open  to  admit  air  to  flavour  the  fruit, 
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has  been  tried  in  some  placei^  and,  bj  means  of  nets,  cherriesy 
damson  and  other  plums,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  are 
preserved  till  November. 

Reed  Walls  and  Screens  are  a  good  deal  used  by  Mr.  Niemao. 
What  is  called  a  reed  wall  {jSgs.  149,  150.)  may  be  described 
as  10  ft.  high,  and  consisting  of  a  double 
trellis  (a  &),  composed  of  horizontal 
laths  about  8  in.  apart,  a  coping  board 
(c)  9  in.  broad ;  the  reeds  placed  end- 
wise  within  the  trellis  (^),  and  sup- 
ported about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
to  keep  them  from  rotting ;  this  interval' 
of  a  foot  being  filled  up  with  slates, 
placed  on  edge  {e).  The  trellis  rods 
are  nailed  to  posts  {JSg.  I50.f\  and, 
by  taking  off  a  few  of  these  rods  on 
one  side,  the  reed  mats  can  be  taken 
out  and  renewed.  Russian  mats  would 
no  doubt  answer  very  well,  and  last  a 
lonff  time,  and  they  might  be  taken  out 
wiu  still  less  trouble.  Straw  mats 
(p.  167.)  would  also  do,  where  reeds 
could  not  be  got ;  and  heath,  as  being  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  very  durable,  would 
make  the  best  of  all  structures  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Nieman  finds  peaches,  grapes, 
and  other  fi*uits,  ripen  just  as  well  on 
these  structures  as  on  brick  walls. 

The  reeds  of  Holland  are  stronger 
than  British  reeds,  and  commonly  last 
in  such  walls  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Nieman 
imports  his  coverings  from  Holland, 
and  finds  them  more  durable,  and  not 
much  dearer,  than  those  of  England. 
Gardeners  may  procure  British  reed 
mats  by  applying  to  Robert  Resker, 
reed  mat  manufacturer,  Writtle,  Essex,  ^ 
who  manufactures  mats  of  any  size  to 
order,  at  l\d.  per  square  foot     Any 
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r^Bspectable  London  nurseryman  will  procure  for  a  country 
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gardener,  either  British  or  foreign  reed  mats,  of  any  descrip- 
tion, through  the  regular  channels,  and  at  the  regular  prices. 

The  trellis  against  reed  walls  should  consist  of  horizontal 
wires,  rods,  or  laths,  when  vines,  currants,  or  trees  are  to  be 
trained  verticaUy ;  and  of  vertical  wires  or  rods  when  trees 
are  to  be  trained  in  the  fan  or  in  the  horizontal  manner.  The 
most  generally  useful  description  of  trellis  is  that  where  the 
rods  are  vertical,  as  they  are  in  the  reed  structures  at  Hylands* 

The  common  brick  walls  at  the  garden  at  Hylands  are,  for 
the  most  part,  trellised,  Mr.  Nieman  considering  the  trees 
less  liable  to  injury  from  extreme  heat,  and  the  fruit  likely  to 
be  better  flavoured,  when  the  branches  are  kept  a  few  inches 
from  the  wall,  and  the  fruit  in  consequence  surrounded  by  a 
free  circulation  of  air. 

Grapes  and  Peaches  are  also  ^wn  at  Hylands  in  the  small 
Dutch  houses  already  described  (p.  S94. ;  and  by  Mr.  Linde« 
gaard  in  Hort.  Trans.:  and  in  Encyc.  of  Gard,f  §  2666.)j 
heated  by  a  bed  of  dung  in  front  They  are  also  grown  in 
English  houses,  ventilated  on  Mr.  Atkinson's  plan.  (Gard. 
Mag.y  vol.  ii.  p.  201 .)  The  vines  are  grown,  one  plant  to  each 
rafler,  and  one  shoot  from  each  plant,  which  is  spurred  in. 
When  the  spurs  get  too  large  and  unsightly,  they  are  cut  off 
close  to  the  shoot  in  the  manner  said  to  be  invented  by  a 
Mr.  Lawrence,  described  as  practised  by  Mr.  Squib  (p.  245.) ; 
and,  after  a  number  of  years,  the  vines  are  rooted  out,  but 
not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  season,  and  replaced  by  young 
plants,  procured  as  already  described ;  or,  if  of  new  sorts  from  a 
nursery,  planted  a  year  or  two  before  those  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed are  removed.  By  this  mode  of  training  the  vines,  there 
is  always  a  space  of  a  few  inches  in  breadth  in  the  middle  of 
each  sash,  through  which  light  is  freely  admitted,  and  con- 
sequently strawberries  and  other  plants  are  grown  to  greater 
perfection,  and  both  grapes  and  strawberries  better  flavoured. 
Peaches  are  grown  in  the  manner  common  in  English  gar- 
dens, both  under  the  glass  and  against  the  back  wall;  but 
Mr.  Nieman  has  a  great  objection  to  peach  houses  in  which 
the  sashes,  do  not  take  off,  that  being  necessary,  according  to 
his  experience,  and  we  believe  to  that  of  most  gardeners,  to 
the  proper  colouring  of  the  fruit.  One  vinery  for  early  forcing 
is  fitted  up  for  heating  on  the  hot  water  system,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Barrow 
(p.  422.),  which  Mr.  Nieman  thinks  favourably  of,  having  a  great 
dislike  to  the  use  of  fire  heat  in  every  description  of  culture. 

0n  the  whole,,  much  may  be  learned  by  a  British  kitchen- 
gardener^  from  an  inspection  of  the  Dutch  practices  at  Hylands. 
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One  thing  we  should  insist  on,  if  we  were  aUe  to  keqi  a  iMnoper 
garden  establishment,  viz.  lar^  succulent  cabbage  Jettuces, 
brought  to  table  every  day  duruig  the  winter  season ;  anotber 
thing  is,  all  early  forcing  conducted  in  pits ;  a  third,  the  en* 
tire  disuse  of  flues,  and  the  substitutbn  of  dung,  leaves,  tao, 
or  hot  water ;  and  a  fourth  practice,  the  covering  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  glass  frames  or  roofs  in  the  kitchen*garden  with  straw 
or  reed  mats. 


Akt,  II.      Outlines   of  Horticultural  Chemistry: — Manures. 
By  G.  W.  JoHNs\>N,  Esq.  of  Great  Totliam,  Essex. 

^  {Continued  from  p.  979,) 

I  ijjj^^i^now  proceed  to  consider  manures;  a  dass  of 
bodies  of  the  first  importance  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  yet 
of  the  economy  of  which  he  is  generally  most  ignorant,  inas- 
much as  that  their  judicious  employment  requires  considerable 
chemical  acquirements.  Every  substance  capable  of  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  a  soil,  when  incorporated  with  it,  is  a  ma- 
nure; hence,  the  earths,  when  applied  to  regulate  its  retentive 
powers,  are  actually  manures".T  Manures  are  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  mineral;  they  directly  assist  the  growth  of  plants, 
1st,  by  entering  into  their  composition;  2aly,  by  absorbing 
andf  retaining  moisture  from  the  atmosphere ;  Sdly,  by  absorb- 
ing the  gases  of  the  atmosphere ;  4thly,  by  stimulating  the 
vascular  system  of  the  plants.     Manures  approximately  assist 

*  If  the  above  definition  and  subsequent  characteristics  of  manups-i^' 
correct,  I  cannot  perceive  the  grounds  on  which  Agronome  ceffsMers  it 
**  false  philosophy  "  to  rank  common  salt  as  one  of  the  chiss.  Acconlli]^ 
to  his  own  experience,  ^  it  destroys  weeds  and  worms  i"  ^  it  enters  into  the 
constitution  of  certain  plants;"  *'  it  hardens  the  straw;'' ''  it  makes  the 

grain  plump."  If  these  results  do  not  constitute  the  substance  effectiag 
bem  a  manure,  all  our  agricultural  writers  and  philologists  are  wrong  in 
their  definitions.  I  am  glail,  however*  to  read  that  Agronome  confines 
his  difiering  with  me  onl^  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word ;  ne  says,  **  I  have 
witnessed  some  extraordinary  good  efiects  fi'om  the  apptication  of  salt  ;"^ 
did  its  most  strenuous  advocates  ever  see  more?  He  annually  ^  uses  great 
quantities  of  salt;"  may  the  community  of  agriculturists  profit  by  his  ex- 
ample 1  Yet,  let  it  be  observed,  in  a  prior  communication  (Vol.  II.  p.  90e,\ 
Agronome  states  that  salt  is  only  good  for  killing  weeds  and  wcnms^  One 
sentence  in  his  last  communicatton  renders  refutation  needless.  **  I  could 
fill,"  he  says,  ^  several  sheets  on  that  side  of  the  question  "  (viz.  its  enter- 
ing into  tlie  constitution  of  plants,  and  its  beneficial  influence),  ^  bnt  am 
engaged  at  present  on  the  opposite  side."  In  a  future  nusnbery  then,  we 
may  anticipate  that  he  will  still  more  cogently  confiitc  himself. 
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vegetation :  1st,  by  killing  predatory  vermin  and  weeds ;  Sdly, 
by  promoting  the  decomposition  of  stubborn  organic  remains 
in  the  soil ;  3dly,  by  protecting  incumbent  plants  from  violent 
revolution  of  temperature! 

All  these  properties  seldom,  if  ever,>DCcur  in  one  species  of 
manure,  but  each  is  usually  particularised  by  possessing  one 
or  more  in  a  superior  degree.  That  is  the  most  generally 
applicable  manure  that  is  composed  of  matters  essential  \o  the 
growth  of  plants;  the  diief  of  these  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  therefore  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  ex- 
cellent manures.  It  would  evidenUy  be  of  great  benefit,  if 
every  plant  could  be  manured  with  the  decaying  parts  of  its 
own  species ;  the  ancients  made  this  a  particular  object  in  some 
parts  of  their  agriculture.  We  read  that  those  vines  were 
the  most  fruitfiil,  which  were  manured  with  their  own  leaves 
and  prunings  and  the  skins  of  expressed  grapes.  {Crescentiug 
Agric^  $  2.  c.  6.)  This  rule  might  be  so  far  followed,  as  that 
the  stems  of  potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  could  be  dug  respectively 
into  the  compartments  where  those  crops  are  intended  to  be 
grown  in  the  following  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  constitution  of  com- 
mon stable  manure  and  our  usual  crops  r^*- 

Stable  Manure.  Crops, 

Carbon,  ^ 

Hydrogen,  >         These  are  chief  components  of  all  plants. 

Oxygen,  ) 

Nitrogen,      -        -        In  some  vegetables. 

Carbonate  of  lime,         In  almost  iJl  plants. 

Carbonate  of  soda, 

Benzoate  of  soda. 

Muriate  of  potash^        In  cucumbers,  garlic,  &c. 

Muriate  of  soda,  •        Perhaps  in  all  plants. 

Sulphate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  potash.        In'  cucumbers,  garlic,  &c. 

Magnesia,  -         In  all  com,  and  many  other  plants. 

Phosphate  of  lime,         Potatoes,  onions,  &c.  &c. 

Oxide  of  iron,      -         In  most  plants. 

Ag-a.  \         la^i^ipUnts. 

Stable  manure,  and  for  the  same  reason  every  other  manure 
composed  of  animal  or  vegetable  remains,  is  evidently  valuable 
to  plants,  by  affording  them  such  matters  as  they  are  com-  ' 
posed  of.  But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  that  manures  are 
beneficial ;  for  in  that  case  mere  decayed  parts  of  their  own 
species  should  be  the  most  fertilising  applications.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  plants  are  essentially  benefited  by  such  appli- 
cations ;  but  why  do  potatoes,  for  example,  grow  more  luxu- 
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riant  on  ground  manured  with  sfMrats,  than  on  that  maniued 
with  the  dang  of  horses,  and  both  these  superior  to  the  same 
erop]  grown  on  a  plot  manured  widi  the  decayed  parts  of  its 
own  species?  Apparently,  because  the  manures  mentioned 
decompose  with  a  rapidity  exactly  proportioned  to  the  order 
of  t)enefit  Sprats  decompose,  and  their  parts  become  soluble 
and  capable  of  introsnsception,  first  and  most  rapidly ;  then 
the  dung  of  animals ;  lastly,  the  vegetable  remains.  AH  the 
less  solid  animal  matters  decompose  with  greater  rapidity  than 
vegetable  matters :  hence  the  dung  of  such  animals  as  are  car* 
nivorous  is  the  most  prompt  in  benefiting  vegetation ;  witness 
night  soil,  pig's  dung,  &c. ;  but  sgch  manures  are  not  the  moat 
permanent  Hassenfratz  manured  two  portions  of  the  same 
soil.  No.  1.  with  a  mixture  of  dung  and  straw  highly  putrefied  ; 
No.  2.  with  a  similar  mixture,  newly  made.  He  observed  that 
during  the  first  year  the  plants  in  No.  1.  produced  the  best 
crop,  but  the  second  year  (no  more  dung  being  added) 
No.  2.  produced  the  best  crop ;  the  result  was  the  same  the 
third  year,  after  which  both  seemed  alike  exhausted.  {Ann. 
de  Chimiei  xlv.  57.)  The  same  chemist  found  that  a  soil 
manured  with  wood  shavings  did  not,  during  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  produce  a  superior  vegetation  than  the  same  soil 
without  any  manure ;  tlie  third  year,  however,  it  was  better, 
nor  was  it  until  the  fifth  year  that  it  reached  the  maximum  of 
fertility.  The  site  of  a  wood-stack  and  the  newly  cleared 
lands  of  America  are  eminently  fertile,  from  the  gradually 
decomposing  vegetable  remains  they  contain. 

These  fncts  and  observations  teach  us  that  the  most  prompt 
manures  are  the  reverse  of  being  economical :  v^etable  re- 
mains, incorporated  with  a  ,soil,  will  insure  an  average  pro- 
duce during  several  years ;  animal  matters  and  dungs 
highly  putrescent  are  powerfully  but  transiently  beneficial. 
Putrefaction  is  evidently  the  means  of  rendering  these  sub- 
stances available  to  plants ;  hence  thoroughly  decayed  stable 
manure  is  usually  employed  by  gardeners,  as  being  of  imme- 
diate benefit,  admitting  of  clean  husbandry,  and  as  economy 
is  not  in  private  establishments  the  general  presiding  genius 
of  the  gardens.  If  stable  dung  or  other  manure  is  allowed 
to  putrefy  in  an  unenclosed  heap,  the  loss  is  immense ;  all  the 
gases  which  pass  off  during  decomposition,  all  the  soluble 
matters  which  drain  away,  are  highly  nutritious  to  plants,  as 
has  been  proved  by  Davy  and  others.  If  the  decomposition 
is  thus  allowed  to  proceed,  until  the  heap  becomes  a  sapona- 
ceous mass,  the  loss  cannot  be  less  than  50  per  cent.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  reasoning  of  chemists,  however,  putrefied 
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dung  will  continue  to  be  used ;  it  admits  of  clean  workman- 
ship.  With  less  labour,  and  Insures  a  good  immediate  crop : 
to  prevent  loss  as  much  as  possible,  therefore,  the  dung-heap 
should  be  in  a  brick  cistern,  and  covered  over  with  earth  at 
least  9  in.  deep,  with  a  well  at  one  coi*ner  to  retain  the  drainage, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  should  be  returned  over  the  heap. 

The  chief  component  of  plants  is  carbon,  and  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  if  we  estimate  it  as  constituting  50  per  cent,  of  every 
v^etable ;  it  is  the  decayed  organic  remains  of  the  soil  which 
supply  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  to  the  growing  plants. 
It  is  a  subject  of  debate  among  chemists,  how  the  carbon  of 
manures  is  imbibed  by  plants.  Carbon,  say  they,  is  insoluble, 
and  experiment  has  demonstrated  that  the  roots  cannot  absorb 
it  in  a  solid  state.  Sennebier,  having  observed  that  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  when  applied  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  was  beneficial,  concluded  that  the  carbon  of  manures  is 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  is  in  that  state  imbibed  by 
them.     {Phys,  Veg.^  v.  iii.  p.  55.) 

Thomson,  in  an  early  edition  of  his  System  of  Chemistry^ 
gave  a  still  more  elaborate  theory,  which,  being  in  subsequent 
editions  omitted,  we  have  no  necessity  to  demonstrate  absurd. 
I  consider  that  the  facts  of  which  we  are  in  possession,  if  pro- 
gressively estimated,  place  the  subject  in  a  very  clear  light. 
Saussure  found  that  a  soil  deprived  of  its  soluble  matters,  by 
repeated  decoctions  with  water,  would  not  support  vegetation 
so  well  as  that  portion  of  the  same  soil  not  so  deprived  of  its* 
soluble  constituents.  {Recherche  sur  la  Veg^  cv.  ^ii.  p.  170.) 
The  extract  thus  obtained  was  evidently  composed  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  mucilage,  extractive  principle,  &c.  These,  we 
know,  are  nutritive  to  plants,  and  are  elaborated  and  assimi- 
lated by  them  after  introsusception.  Now,  vegetable  sub- 
stances, as  straw,  &c.,  gradually  yield  these  soluble  matters  as 
they  decay.  Straw,  wood^  leaves,  &c.,  consist  chiefly  of  woody 
fibres ;  to  convert  this  into  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  mat- 
ters is  the  work  of  putrefaction ;  to  effect  this,  oxygen  must  be 
absorbed,  and  the  extra  proportions  of  carbon  be  got  rid  of, 
as  is  evident  from  the  following  table  of  constituents. 

Woody  Fibre,  Gum.  Sugar, 

Carbon          -        -         52-53  42-23  27*5             ^^ 

Oxygen          -         -         41'78  50*84  64.7  ^      /'^  • 

Hydrogen     -        -          -5-69  6*93  7*8           ^   /. 

100*00  100-00  100-0 


That  such  processes  actually  do  occur,  Saussure  has  de- 
monstrated by  experiment :  he  found  that  moist  wood,  exposed 
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to  the  air,  absorbed  oxygen,  evolved  carbonic  acid,  and  water 
was  evidently  decomposed.  Thus,  then,  putrefiiction  seems 
to  render  organic  matters  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  plants, 
by  converting  them  into  saccharine  and  mucUaginous  com- 
pounds, capable  of  solution  in  water.  Hence  the  phenomenon 
of  wood,  which  is  slow  of  decomposition,  being  a  permanent 
manure ;  animal  matters,  which  rapidly  putrefy,  being  tran- 
sient, though  temporarily  powerful:  hence  the  economy  of 
using  partially  decomposed  composts  is  also  rationalised ;  when 
completely  decomposed,  its  soluble  matters,  being  more  than 
can  be  consumed  at  the  time  by  the  crop,  pass  away  with  the 
drainage  water,  much  is  lost  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  all  that 
is  left  are  a  few  earthy,  saline,  and  carbonaceous  particles,  of 
comparatively  little  value.       ">     -  .'^7'/^^^ 

Of  the  less  general  manures,  which  benefit  plants  by  enter- 
inpr  into  their  composition,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Sulphate 
oflime  (gypsum)  is  a  component  of  clover,  lucerne,  turnips, 
&c :  hence  it  has  been  applied,  with  benefit  for  these  crops, 
to  such  soils  as  did  not  already  contain  it  Bones,  broken 
small,  have  lately  become  a  very  general  manure ;  their  benefit, 
which  is  very  permanent,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  bones 
of  oxen  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  gelatine,  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  rapidly  becomes  putrescent;  the  re- 
mainder b  chiefly  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  salts^ 
which  are  components  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
vines,  cucumbers,  potatoes,  garlic,  onions,  truffles,  &c  Common 
salt,  also,  is  employed  as  a  manure,.and  is  beneficial,  partly  in 
consequence  of  entering  into  the  constitution  of  plants.  ^ 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  consider  nWnures  a^Sbeing  bei^eficiaK 
to  vegetation,  by  absorbing  and  retairnng  moikm^  froii)^  the 

(7b  &  continued.) 


Art.  III.  On  keeping  Ice  in  Ice-houses.  By  Mr.  Richard 
Saunders,  Gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.  F.R.S.  H.S.  fee, 
at  Luscombe,  Devonshire. 

Sir, 
A  RECENT  article  in  your  Magazine  (p.  138.)  is  on  the  pro- 
curing of  ice  and  filling  an  ice-house,  and  the  practice  recom- 
mended beinff  somewhat  different  fi*om  the  method  which  I 
have  practised  for  a  number  of  years  with  great  success,  I  beg 
to  ofier  you  some  account  of  this  practice,  considering  that  it 
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iniffht  not  be  altc^ether  uninteresting  to  the  young  gardener 
to  know  that  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply  of  ice  is  to  be 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  salt:  but  1  am  perfectly  aware 
that  it  is  not  every  house  that  has  been  built  for  the  reception 
,of  ice  that  will,  preserve  it  sufficiently  well  and  long,  however 
judiciously  managed. 

My  method  is  as  follows :  —  As  soon  as  the  ice  is  frozen 
to  a  proper  thickness,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  ice-house,  where 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  are  ready  to  proceed  to  break  it 
in  small  pieces;  then  they  throw  it  into  the  house,  where  three 
or  four  men  more  are  employed  pounding  it,  till  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  powder  is  obtained  to  prevent  any  part  of  it  being 
hollow.  In  this  manner  I  proceed  till  the  house  and  entrance, 
or  passage  to  the  house,  is  completely  filled.  The  ice  which 
.the  passage  contains  furnishes  a  supply  for  six  or  eight  weeks; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  house  is  opened,  and  a 
•quantity  of  straw  taken  into  it,  sufficient  to  fill  the  cavity  that 
will  then  be  found  between  the  ice  and  the  wall,  and  also  to  lie 
one  bundle  thick  over  the  top  of  the  ice.  The  passage  is  now 
closely  filled  up  with  >traw. 

For  eleven  successive  years  die  ice-house  here  was  not 
without  a  large  stock  of  ice ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
I  had  the  then  remaining  ice  removed,  in  order  to  examine 
the  wood-work  at  the  bottom,  and  to  lay  in  a  fresh  quantity 
of  wood  faggots,  which  are  placed  over  the  bottom  as  closely 
as  possible.  I  am,  Sir,  &c, 

Luscombe,  near  Exeter^  Richard  Saunders. 

Nao.  27.  1827. 


Art.  IV.  On  keeping  Potatoes  through  the  Winter  and  Sum* 
mer  in  Canada  Cellars.  By  Mr.  George  Fulton,  Gar- 
dener to  Lord  Northwick,  at  Northwick  Park. 

Sir, 
Some  of  your  correspondents  have  given  an  account  of 
growing  early  and  late  potatoes,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  anv 
that  have  stated  how  to  keep  a  crop  of  late  potatoes  through 
the  winter  and  summer  mondis  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection ; 
for  it  is  oflen  seen  that  the  different  methods  of  keeping,  or 
rather  bad  treatment  of  the  tubers,  such  as  pitting  in  great 
quantities,  exposure  afterwards  to  the  air  in  turning  them 
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over,  frosts,  &c.,  not  only  destroy  many,  but  very  mach  de- 
teriorate the  flavour  of  those  saved. 

The  method  we  adopt  here  is  as  follows :  —  After  digging 
up  in  the  autumn,  we  first  sort  them  over,  then  store  them  up 
in  a  dry  state  in  what  is  commonly  called  a  Canada  cellar, 
which  we  have  here,  and  which  I  would  recommend  before 
all  other  places  for  keeping  potatoes.  The  building  may  be 
of  any  length  or  width,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be  put 
in  it,  and  not  deeper  Uian  S  ft.  below  the  ground  level  out- 
side, nor  more  than  9  ft.  in  the  clear  inside  of  the  Taul^ 
arched  over  as  for  an  ice-house,  with  one  strong  door,  to  shut 
very  close.  In  such  a  place  it  will  be  found  that,  though  the 
temperature  be  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
tubers  will  not  be  frpst-bitteiv  if  even  uncovered,  which  they 
should  always  be ;  and,  if  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  cellar, 
piling  them  up  in  right  angles  against  the  back  part  of  the 
building  is  an  advantage,  as  it  keeps  them  more  from  grow- 
ing than  when  in  a  square  body.  I  do  not  mean  to  hold  out 
to  you  or  your  readers  that  Canada  cellars  are  quite  new  in 
this  country;  but  I  only  wonder  why  they  are  not  more  general, 
as  they  are  so  well  calculated  for  keeping  various  roots  and 
vegetables  in  severe  winters. 

As  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  above  method  of  keep- 
ing potatoes  in  a  fine,  mealy,  yet  moist  condition,  I  sent  some 
to  London  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  for  Lord 
Northwick's  table,  on  the  ♦th  of  July  last,  which  were  highlv 
approved  of  by  His  Lordship,  and  also  by  the  family,  although 
we  had  at  the  same  time  in  the  garden  the  same  variety,  viz. 
what  is  called  the  Harrow  potato,  ready  to  dig  up.  This 
variety  combines  in  some  degree  earliness  and  lateness,  as  we 
can  keep  them  nearly  ten  months  in  perfection  from  the  time 
of  digging  up, 

With  respect  to  the  different  methods  of  growing  early 
potatoes,  I  have  only  to  observe  that  I  plant  a  round  Dutch 
variety  in  the  open  garden  in  July,  which  is  ready  to  dig  up 
in  November,  as  wanted  for  the  table.  They  keep  very  well 
through  the  winter  in  the  ground,  when  covered  thick  with 
sawdust  or  oak  leaves.  This  method,  taking  every  thing 
into  account,  is  decidedly  the  best  for  what  may  be  called  an 
early  winter  crop.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

George  Fulton. 
Northmck  Park  Gardens,  Sept.  1 827. 
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Art.  V,  Result  of  a  Trial  of  Vines  trained  on  hanging  Trel- 
lises in  the  Garden  of  R.  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Kennel,  Claehnan" 
nanshire.  By  Mr.  James  Barnet,  Curator  of  the  Experi- 
mental Garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  following  attempt,  to  compare 
training  on  hanging  trellises  with  every  mode  of  training  vines 
in  vineries ;  I  only  propose  to  notice  the  result  of  this  practice, 
compared  with  tliat  of  the  most  prevalent  and  usual  modes  of 
training  to  wire  trellises  placed  parallel  to  the  roof,  and  at  the 
distance  of  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  8  in.  from  it. 

When  the  vines  are  trained  so  as  wholly  to  cover  the  roof, 
the  practice  is  considered  by  some  objectionable,  as  excluding 
too  much  liffht  To  remove  this  objection,  Mr.  Archibald 
Reid,  of  Balcarras,  introduced  trellises  depending  vertically 
from  each  rafter,  and  averaging  about  4  ft.  in  depth,  as  al- 
ready described  in  your  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  4<27.,  and  in  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  465.,  and 
partially  adopted  in  private  gardens,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  deserve. 

Half  of  a  vinery  in  the  garden  of  R.  Bruce,  Esq.,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  Balcarras  mole ;  the  other  half  was  left  as  for- 
merly, trained  up  the  roof.  The  vines  were  then  in  full 
bearing,  having  been  planted  twenty  years.  The  depth  of 
trellis  in  front,  or  at  its  commencement,  is  I  ft.,  gradually 
increasing  in  a  curved  line  to  3  ft.  6  in.  at  the  back;  it  is  com- 
posed of  strips  of  wood  four  eighths  by  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  placed  vertically,  and  nailed  to  the  rafter  at  the 
upper  end,  and  at  the  lower  to  a  piece  of  wood  half  an  inch 
thick  by  3  in.  broad,  forming  the  same  curve  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  trellis,  but  placed  4  in.  higher  than  the  ends  of  the 
laths.  These  spars  are  1  ft.  apart  from  each  other,  and  placed 
opposite  on  both  sides  of  the  rafter.  [A  little  different  from  the 
trellis  described  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  428.^.  127.] 

On  this  trellis  the  vines,  which  had  formerly  been  on  the 
roof,  were  now  trained.  The  house  was  slowly  forced,  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  March,  1820,  and  the  routine 
course  pursued,  the  temperature  ranging  from  65^  to  85^. 
The  crop  was  ready  to  gather  about  the  end  of  July.  Although 
a  portion  of  the  clusters  nearest  the  glass  on  the  hanging 
trellis  began  to  colour  a  few  days  before  those  on  the  root, 
the  bunches  on  its  sides  were  later ;  j^o  that,  generally,  those 
on  the  roof  were  as  forward  as  those  on  the  hanging  trellis. 
The  bunches  on  the  lower  part  remained  later  oy  a  week, 
paler  in  colour,  and  did  not  acquire  so  fine  a  flavour  as  those. 
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on  thcTOof ;  neither  was  the  yonng  wood  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  trellis  well  ripened,  but  remained  soft  and  spongy^  which 
had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  next  year's  crop  and  the 
vigour  of  the  trees.  Although  more  light  was  admitted  to 
the  floor  of  the  house,  its  distribution  was  not  so  equal  to  the 
vines;  because  those  kinds  producing  leaves  on  long  foot- 
stalks, such  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  exclude  the  %ht  from 
those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trelhs. 

When  this  kind  of  training  is  to  be  adopted,  I  would 
recommend  the  sorts  producing  small  leaves,  such  as  the 
Frontignacs,  to  be  preferred ;  and  where  other  exotic  plants 
are  combined  as  a  secondary  object,  every  alternate  rafter 
only  should  have  a  hangii^  trellis :  for,  when  rafters,  as  at 
Kennet,  are  only  3  ft*  6  in.  f^rt,  and  the  vines  exuberant, 
yerj  little  space  is  left  for  the  admission  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Vines  trained  in  this  way  will  be  found  to  derive  less 
benefit  from  the  sun,  than  such  as  are  trained  on  a  roof  ;  be- 
cause, being  on  both  sides  of  the  trellis,  those  on  the  east 
side  are  only  exposed  to  his  rays  when  his  altitude  is  above 
the  next  rafter  eastward,  and  they  are  shaded  when  he  is 
meridional  with  the  house,  from  which  time^  those  on  the 
west  side  are  exposed  in  their  turn :  consequently,  vin^  on 
hanging  trellises  have  just  one  half  less  sun  than  vines  trained 
in  the  usual  way.'  Hence  tHe  fruit  is  miH-e  liable  to  be  injured 
from  damp,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  as  near  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn.  Such  are  the  facts  in  respect  of  the 
house  in  question :  whether  they  apply  equally  to  those  of  less 
dimensions,  and  having  roois  forming  a  very  acute  angle,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  know  through  the  pages  of  your  useful 
Magazine. 

1  may  notice  the  kinds  of  vines  subjected  to  trial  on  the 
hanging  trellis:  they  were  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Fron- 
tignac.  White  Muscadine,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black 
Gibraltar  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  Esperione  of  England.  Of 
these,  the  first  two  were  common  to  both  divisions  of  the 
house ;  but,  on  the  new  trellis,  they  were  greatly  deteriorated 
both  in  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  which  corro- 
borates the  unfavourable  opinion  I  have  formed  on  reflection 
of  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation. 

In  many  instances  where  the  hanging  trellises  are  used,  the 
vines  have  been  half  stripped  of  their  leaves  to  admit  light;  in 
which  case,  the  trees  and  their  fruit  bear  a  resemblance  to 

gooseberry  bushes  and  gooseberries  whidi  have  yielded  to 
le  ravages  of  caterpillars  1     Every  body  knows  how  fruit 
treated  in  this  way  tastes. 
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At  the  time  the  alteratiori  was  made,  I  had  the  care  of  the 
house  under  my  father,  who  inspected  the  trellis  at  Balcarras, 
previous  to  its  adoption.  I  have  leave  from  him  to  say,  he 
entirely  disapproves  of  the  plan,  after  four  years'  experience* 
Some  ornamental  plants,  such  as  camellias,  oranges,  &c., 
were  found  to  thrive'  better  after  the  alteration  than  before : 
no  great  thing  in  its  favour.  Vines  were  planted  and  trained 
to  a  trellis  on  the  back  wall,  but  did  not  succeed,  owing  to 
their  too  great  distance  from  the  roof. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
Experimentai  Garden,  Warriston,  James  Barnet. 

December  14.  1827. 


Art.  VI.  On  planting  Timber  Trees,  with  an  Estimate  of 
the  Produce  and  Pr^s  of  an  Acre  of  Black  Italian  Poplar, 
Pdpulus  aclad^sca  (a,  priv.  Hadeske,  a  little  twig ;  Ji^ranches 
nearly  destitute  of  twigs),  Lind.  By  C.  F.  W.,  of  Fazeley, 
Staffordshire. 

Sir, 

I  AM  induced  to.  send  you  the  following  remarks,  from 
having  lately  seen  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
stating  that  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  fir,  oak,  and  other 
timber,  for  the  year  ending  January  5.  1826,  was  upwards  of 
a  million,  and  annually  increasing  I 

Considering  how  much  the  planting  of  timber  in  this 
country  might  be  extended,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that 
we  are  so  much  dependent  on  America  and  Northern  Europe 
for  a  i^upply  of  that  valuable  and  necessary  article.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  expect  to  grow  any  quantity  of  timber  for  ex- 
portation, but  our  extensive  wastes  and  forest  lands,  under 
proper  management,  might  certainly  be  made  to  produce 
enough  for  our  own  consumption,  without  the  least  injury  to 
agriculture.  There  are,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  thousands 
ot  acres  of  waste  land  in  England,  which,  in  their  present 
state,  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  their  possessors,  but  which, 
if  planted  with  suitable  kinds  of  forest  trees,  would  bring  in 
several  pounds  per  acre  annually.  Many  kinds  of  trees,  as 
the  Scotch  pine,  larch,  alder,  willow,  and  several  others,  will 
flourish  on  soils  fit  for  no  purposes  of  husbandry  whatever. 
The  following  statement  will  show  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  planting  an  acre  of  poor  soil  with  Black  Italian  Poplars, 
Popuhis  aclwl&ca,  hind, :  — 
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Digging,  trenching,  and  planting  Poplar  cuttings        -        -  15    0  0 

Compound  interest  on  15/.  for  thirty  years,  at  5  per  cent.  e3  16  0 

Ren^  30  years,  at  20f.  per  acre,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent«  66  18  € 
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At  the  end  of  thirty  years  there  will  remain,  aUowii^  for 
thinnings,  500  trees,  containing  on  an  average  20  n.  of 
timber  each,  which  is  worth  at  least  Is.  SeL  per  Kx>t9  making 
the  value  of  the  trees  SOs.  each ;  but  suppose  them  worth 
only  20s.  each,  then  there  remains  S54/.  5s,  6cL  profit,  or 
nearly  seven  times  the  value  of  the  land,  reckoning  it  worth 
50^per  acre ; 

The  Lombardy  Poplar  is  the  more  valuable  for  tioaber,  but 
the  Black  Italian  is  the  quicker  grower :  either  sort  will  grow 
freely  from  cutting  of  one  year  old  shoots. 

If  you  think  the  above  worthy  a  place  in  your  excellent 
Magazine,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your  inserting  it. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  C  F.  W. 

Pazely,  Staffordshire,  Nov.  4.  1826. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  Athenian  Poplar,  FSptdm  grceca  as  a 
Timber  Tree.  By  John  H.  Moogridge,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
field. 

Sir, 
Reading,  many  years  ago,  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifth 
volume  of  The  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  an  account  of  a  tree,  by  Charles  White, 
Esq.  F.R.S.,  which  interested  me  exceedingly,  I  endeavoured 
to  procure  some  plants  of  the  kind,  called  by  Mr.  White  the 
Athenian  Poplar,  Populus  grce'^ca,  (foliis  cordatis,  glabris,  basi 
glandulosis,  remote  crenatis ;  petiolis  compressis ;  ramis  tere- 
tibus :  leaves  heart-shaped,  smooth,  with  glands  at  the  base, 
remotely  notched ;  foot-stalks  compressed ;  branches  cylindri- 
cal,) of  many  of  the  nurserymen  in  and  about  town,  without 
success.  About  twelve  years  since,  however,  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  few  trees  of  this  sort,  the  original  of  which  came, 
I  believe,  from  Alnwick.  It  not  being  to  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, or  at  least  not  with  any  certainty,  it  was  some  time  before 
I  could  much  increase  the  number  of  my  plants.  Tbis  having 
now  succeeded  in  doing,  and  having  also  many  trees  becoming 
of  considerable  size,  besides  having  sent  a  number  to  various 
friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  being  now  also 
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in  a  situation  to  plant  this  Athenian  Poplar  largely,  I  am 
anxious  to  know  of  those  who  have  older  trees  of  the  same 
sort,  whether,  as  a  mefal  timba^  tree^  its  qualities,  in  their 
actual  experience^  rank  it  as  high  as  Mr.  White  predicates. 
In  the  paper  I  refer  to,  the  Athenian  Poplar  is  said  to  be*  a 
native  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the  first  of  which 
was  cultivated  by  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  the 
year  1779.     "  Perhaps,"  says  the  writer,   "  there  is  no  deci- 
duous tree  so  beautiful,  or  so  proper  for  pleasure  grounds 
intended  for  ornament  and  shade,  having  a  fine  upright  stem, 
the  branches  well  disposed,  the  bark  smooth  and  of  a  silvery 
hue,  resembling  satin  wood.     The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  light 
green,  are  produced  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  are  retained 
on  the  tree  longer  than  on  any  deciduous  tree  in  this  country, 
not  falling  o£P  till  late  in  the  autumn  ;  they  are  never  blighted 
nor  infested  with  insects,  nor  does  it  lose,  a  leaf  during  the 
whole  summer.     It  is  of  quicker  growth  in  dry  upland,  than 
any  tree  we  are  acquainted  with  in  this  climate."     The  writer 
then  mentions  that  there  are  two  sorts,  the  one  (grafted)  of 
little  value,  and  concludes  by  stating  that  "  the  other  has  made 
a  rapid  progress,  being  at  least  51  feet  high,  and  2  ft.  9  in.  in 
girth,"  or,  as  I  conclude,  in  circumference.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  my  own  experience  is  confirmatory  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Mr.  White's  statement.      Of  its  growth  in  diy  upland 
situations,  as  far  as  I  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  I  cannot 
speak  with  equal  praise ;  and  I  should,  without  the  least  in- 
tention of  depreciating  his  account,  or  the  real  value  of  the 
tree  in  this  respect,  suspect  that  the  general  term  of  "  ahout 
twelve  years,"  as  the  period  of  the  very  remarkable  growth 
mentioned  by  him,  if  strictly  enquired  into,  would,  in  point  of 
fact,  turn  out  to  be  nearer  nfteen.     I  have  this  day  measured 
a  number  of  my  Athenian  Poplars,  growing  in  dry  upland 
situations,  but  in  good  healthy  friable  soils,  several  of  the 
largest  of  which  measure,  at  S  ft.  from  the  ground,  but  12  in. 
in  circumference,  and  ^5  ft.  in  height;  these  (from  positive 
reference  to  written  records  made  at  the  time)  were  planted  in 
the  winter  of  1817-18.      To  enable  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  growth  of  this  tree  to  be  formed,  I  ought  also  to  add, 
that  mine  now  referred  to  are  planted  on  an  elevation  exceed- 
ing 500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  in  sheltered 
situations.     My  trees  were  from  4?  to  5  ft.  high  when  planted 
out,  so  that  they  have  averaged  shoots  of  3  ft;,  yearly,  from 
the  date  of  their  being  planted;  a  growth  which  but  few  ex- 
perienced planters  would  complain  of,  but  which  being  well 
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satisfied  with  myself,  my  oljgect  now  is  to  ascertain  whetb^ 
this  tree  be  worth  cultivating  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  sake 
of  its  timber ;  and  if,  amongst  your  numerous  correqK>ndentSy 
some  one  or  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alnwick,  of  Man- 
chester,  or  elsewhere,  would,  through  the  medium  of  your 
most  useful  publication,  give  us  the  best  information  in  their 
power,  it  might  be  conferring  a  service  on  the  public,  but 
would  certainly  oblige,  ;; 

Sir,  yours,  truly, 
Woodfieldj  MofimottthsAire,  John  H.  Moggridge. 

December  4.  1827. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Attempt  to  shavo  how  Timber  Trees  may  he 
adtivated  conjointly  with  Farm  Produce.  By  W.  M.  of 
Argyleshire. 

Sir, 
I  SUBMIT  to  your  consideration  a  mode  of  increasing  the 
plantation  of  the  more  valuable  sorts  of  timber  in  good  soi^ 
and  improving  arable  land,  Without  very  greatly  interfering  with 
the  average  return  of  farm  produce.  From  various  and  fre- 
quently repeated  experiments,  on  a  small  scale,  I  think  it  is 
rally  corroborated,  that  if  our  better  quality  of  land  were 
planted  with  trees,  it  would  return  at  some  distant  period,  say 
from  sixty  to  eighty  years,  as  great  a  profit  as  the  same  land 
would  do  under  a  system  of  common  farm  management ;  bat 
as  these  experiments  have  been  on  a  small  scale,  such  as  or- 
namental belts  about  the  mansion-house,  &c.,  they  have  g^ie- 
rally  been  looked  on  with  indifference  by  the  more  exten- 
sive planter,  and  with  the  idea  of  the  insuperable  expense  of 
labour  and  manure.  Mr.  Withers  has  already  puUished  a 
book  (reviewed  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.),  showing  the  great 
advantage  of  treating  trees  as  any  other  vegetables,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  manure  and  hoe  culture  during  the 
early  stages  of  gi*owth.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the  mode  I 
am  to  suggest,  but  would  introduce  the  horse  hoe  and  drill 
crops,  in  order  to  remunerate  the  cultivator,  by  an  annual  re- 
turn of  agricultural  produce.  The  more  unwieldy  apparatus 
of  the  horse-hoe  husbandry  would  require  much  greater  dis- 
tances than  are  at  present,  I  think  very  uselessly  and  extrava- 
gantly, adopted,  for  the  double  purpose  of  procuring  shelter, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  chances  of  having  trees. 
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Having  laid  out  a  field  for 

the  purpose  of  planting  trees 

in  12  ft.  ridges,  after  fallowing 

or  green  crop,  let  every  third 

^  ^^  ,  water  furrow  be  ploughed  out 

I  as  deep  as  possible  {Jig.  151.); 

then  place  manure  in  it  in  the 

same  way  as  in  a  turnip  or. 

potato  driH  (^.  152.) ;  next  gather  in  three  furrows  on  each 

side,  gathering  the  summit  of 

the  ridges  as  high  as  possible 

{J^'  153.),    the  object  being 

to  place  the  manure  deep,  and 

cover  it  over  with  a  good  deal 

of  well  pulverised  surface  soil.     The  principal  trees  are  then 
154  .  to  be  put  in,  sloping  from  the 

most  exposed  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  cut  over  as  thorns 
are,  if  the  planting,  is  coih- 
I  menced  in  the  winter,  to  pre- 
vent  windwaving  [Jig,  153.), 

The  cropping  ridges  are  now  crown  and  furrow  reversed,  and 

the  second  spring,  a  row  of 

(^lick-growing  nurse  plants  is 

introduced  on  each  side  of  the 

principal    trees.     {Jig*    154.) 

The  fourth  year  half  of  the 

nurse  plants  are  removed  on 

the  best  exposure,  {fig.  155.) 

The  reason  for  not  introduc- 
ing .the  nurse  plants  till  after  the  first  year  is,  that  I  allow  the 

more  free  use  of  the  horse  hoe 
while  it  is  of  most  use.  By 
placing  the  plants  as  recom- 
mended, it  causes  the  first 
branch,  which  is  afterwards  to 
become  the  main  stem,  to  rise 
to  the  blast  {Jig,  156.),  and  by 
backing  up  the  ridgelef  well 
I  before  winter  sets  in,  wind- 
waving  is  avoided,  by  which, 

when  it  takes  place,  water  is  admitted  to  destroy  the  roots. 
If  the  supply  of  manure  is  sufficient  for  filling  the  whole 

drill  longitudinally,  it  may  be  planted  with  tree  plants  a  foot 

distant,  tne  best  of  these  being  retained  at  certain  distances,  and 
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the  others  used  for  future  plantations,  and  repairing  any  de- 
ficiencies, should  these  occur ;  or,  what  is  better,  the  trees 
may  be  planted  at  12  ft,  and  the  intervening  space  be  planted 
with  white  beet,  potatoes,  or  turnips.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  the  quantity  of  manure  should  be  small,  a  little  may  be 
placed  at  every  12  or  15  ft,  where  the  tree  is  afterwards  to 
grow,  and  the  mtervening  space  hoed,  or  cropped,  if  it  will  bear 
any  thins. 

I  would  almost  venture  planting  a  large  field  of  very  indif- 
ferent ground  in  an  exposed  situation  on  this  principle,  and  I 
think  with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  expense  of  fences 
would  be  saved  in  a  great  decree,  compared  with  enclosing  a 
park  with  a  belt,  and  I  think  the  cropping  might  be  carried  on 
for  years,  and  when  in  full  heart,  and  the  trees  approach  too 
closely  for  the  proper  ripening  of  grain  crops,  the  whole  might 
be  laid  down  in  very  rich  meadow  or  pasture,  whenever  the 
cattle  would  not  injure  the  trees.  I  intend,  as  soon  as  I  can 
regain  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  to  try  the  experiment; 
and  were  it  not  for  overturning  and  altering  the  shape  of  my 

[)resent  home  farm,  I  would  commence  forthwith  on  a  pretty 
arge  scale.  The  distances  may  be  considered  great,  but  the 
comparatively  few  trees  will  be  more  easily  attended  to,  and  if 
you  look  at  the  distances  between  trees  in  a  well  trained  and 
thinned  forest,  from  30  to  40  ft.  between  each  tree  would  be 
found  close  enough,  and  then  the  ground  can  be  longer  cul- 
tivated with  grain  crops.  Yours,  &c. 

Argyleshire^  July  25.  1827.  W.  M. 


Art.  IX.  Description  and  Use  qflh/er*s  Retrocoupling  Bee- 
boxes.  By  Mr.  C.  Hale  Jessop,  Nurseryman,  Chelten- 
ham. 

These  boxes  were  invented  by  a  shoemaker  of  a  village  in 
(his  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of  Dyer,  about  half  a  century 
ago,  but  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  used  by  any  one  but  myself. 
I  adopted  them  twelve  years  aeo,  and  consider  them  superior 
to  every  other,  except  the  Polish  hive.  I  have  paid  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  bees,  and  have  always  had  a  tolerable 
apiary  in  my  nursery. 

Dyer's  hive  {fg.  157.)  consists  of  two  deal  boxes  of  exacdy 
the  same  size  (a),  outside  height  10  in.,  breadth  1 1  in.  in  every 
way,  inside  exactly  square.  The  top  front  and  two  sides 
should  be  an  inch  thick,  the  back  half  an  inch.  The  back  {p)  has 
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an  opening  at  top  {c\  and  another  at  bottom  {d)j  for  the  bees 
to  communicate  with  the  other  box  (er),  which  is  exactly  of  the 
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same  dimensions,  only  without  the  upper  opening  of  communi- 
cation in  the  back,  but  with  an  entrance  for  the  bees  there. 
The  boxes  are  held  together  by  three  iron  staples  (g)^  one  on 
the  top,  and  one  on  each  side,  and  each  box  has  a  pane  of 
glass,  covered  with  a  sliding  shutter  (^),  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  bees  when  at  work ;  four  cross  sticks  may  be 
put  in  each  box  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  attachment  of 
the  combs.  The  contents  of  each  box  are  about  2^  gals.,  so 
that,  the  two  together  {a,e)  are  about  the  size  of  a  common 
straw  bee-hive.  A  ring  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  each  box  for 
the  convenience  of  carrying  or  hanging  up,  when  out  of  use. 
If  you  have  ever  so  many  boxes,  make  them  all  of  one  dimen* 
sion,  and  then  any  two  will  fit  together.  The  boxes  should 
stand  upon  a  deal  board  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  as 
wide  as  the  boxes,  and  2i  ft.  in  length.  When  only  one  box 
is  used,  there  is  a  loose  board  of  half  an  inch  thick  (Jc)  applied 
to  the  side  of  communication,  and  made  fast  to  it  by  the  sta- 
ples already  mentioned  (g),  one  end  of  which  fits  into  the 
holes  in  the  box,  and  the  other  clips  the  edge  of  the  board. 

When  only  one  box  has  been  used,  and  it  is  desired  to  add 
a  second,  remove  this  board,  and  thrust  in  a  sheet  of  tin  (/) 
between  this  and  the  box  to  prevent  the  bees  from  coming  out. 
Then  place  the  back  of  the  empty  box  close  against  the  sheet 
of  tin,  withdraw  the  tin,  and  make  fiist  the  two  boxes  with  the 
three  staples ;  then  stopping  the  doorway  of  the  full  box,  turn 
both  round,  so  that  the  full  one  may  stand  where  the  empty 
one  stood  before. 

The  reason  why  the  boxes  ought  to  stand  upon  a  thin  board 
that  is  movable,  is  because  the  bees  will  fasten  the  board  to 
the  boxes  with  a  strong  cement,  so  that  whenever  you  lift  the 
boxes  you  will  Uft  up  the  board  likewise.   If  it  be  a  very  large 
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swarm  when  put  in,  both  the  boxes  may  be  used  at  first;  if 
not,  one  will  be  sufficient.  In  a  good  season  for  honey  the  back- 
ward box  will  be  cemented  to  the  board  in  about  two  months 
from  its  first  establishment,  and  when  so  it  is  a  proper  time 
to  take  the  backward  box  away.     In  proceeding  to  do  this,  in 
the  first  place  draw  out  the  staples,  and  with  a  thin  knife  cut 
through  the  cement  that  fastens  the  boxes  together,  and  to  the 
box  on  which  they  stand*    Then  thrust  in  your  piece  of  tin  be- 
tween the  boxes,  so  that  not  one  bee  may  pass  from  one  box  to 
the  other.     Let  them  stand  quite  separated  full  half  an  hour, 
and  then  inspect  them  at  the  glass  windows ;  if  the  bees  are  in 
a  great  hurry  and  confusion  in  the  back  box  and  quiet  in  the 
other,  yon  are  so  far  right,  and  the  queen  is  in  safety ;  but  if 
otherwise,  the  operation  has  not  been  successfully  performed ; 
the  tin  must  be  drawn  back  again,  and  the  boxes  made  fast  as 
before,  letting  them  stand  nine  or  ten  days  longer,  before  you 
make  any  attempt  to  take  it  away  again.    But,  if  the  operation 
has  been  successfully  performed,  open  the  door  of  the  back 
box  to  let  the  queen's  prisoners  come  forth ;  for  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  bees  is  owing  to  their  having  lost  their  sove- 
reign.    The  bees  let  loose  at  the  back  door  will  come  forth  in 
great  haste,  forty  or  fifty  taking  wing  at  a  time,  in  a  kind  of 
wild  flutter,  quite  difierent  fi-om  the  appeai*ance  they  have 
when  going  to  labour.    No  sooner  do  they  see  their  fellows  at 
the  front  door  quiet  at  work,  but  they  enter  boldly,  as  usual. 
Now,  if  this  operation  be  performed  about  midsummer,  the 
bees  will  fill  another  box,  which  you  must  immediately  join  to 
the  other  as  before ;  but,  if  later  in  the  season,  and  you  take 
only  the  half-filled  box,  then  join  the  loose  board,  and  leave 
the  bees  with  only  one  box.     Observe  always  when  a  fi^esh 
box  is  given  to  stop  the  door  of  the  full  one,  and  turn  the 
boxes  so  that  the  empty  one  may  stand  in  front,  for  they  will 
fill  the  backward  one  with  honey  first ;  besides,  the  young  are 
always  deposited  quite  near  the  front     It  is  needless  to  state 
that,  by  the  use  of  these  boxes,  there  can  never  be  any  occa- 
sion to  kill  the  bees,  and  that  in  a  fine  season  mucn  more 
honey  may  be  obtained  than  from  the  common  straw  hive. 

I  shall  conclude  by  noticing  an  opinion  which  I  consider 
erroneous,  though  believed  by  many,  viz.  that  any  place  may 
be  overstocked  with  bees  as  well  as  with  cattle.  From  long 
experience  I  well  know  that,  if  there  were  but  one  stock  of 
bees  in  a  large  parish,  and  the  season  proved  un&vourable, 
they  would  be  poor ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  one 
hundred  colonies  in  a  small  village,  and  the  season  good,  all 
the  swarms  that  came  in  proper  time  would  be  rich. 
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Honey  and  wax,  taken  where  the  bees  are  suffocated  with, 
fire  and  brimstone,  are  of  a  quality  much  inferior  to  those 
obtained  by  the  other  mode.  This  practice,  which  may  be 
truly  called  diabolical,  and  must  have  been  taken  from  the 
idea  of  the  infernal  regions,  need  never  be  resorted  to  by 
those  who  will  adopt  Dyer's  bee-boxes,  or  the  Pasieka,  and,  I 
trust,  the  progressive  refinement  of  the  age  will  soon  lead  to 
so  desirable  a  result.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

C.  Hale  Jessop. 

We  have  sent  the  boxes  to  Wear's  manufactory,  No.  369; 
Oxford  Street,  where  they  will  in  future  be  manufactured  for 
sale.  The  Pasieka,  or  log  hive  of  Poland,  is  also  manufac- 
tured there.  We  should  be  glad  to  kno>v  if  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents have  tried  the  log  hive  (jBmyc.  ofGardU^  $  1738.), 
and  how  they  like  it.  Dyer's  hive  may  be  compared  with 
Dr.  Howison's.  {Encyc.  ofGard.,  §  1744.)  —  Cond. 


Art.  X.  An  Account  of  a  new  and  effecttud  Method  of  pro- 
tecting early  forced  CropSj  in  Frames^  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Months.  By  Mr.  E.  M.  Mather,  formerly  Gar- 
dener at  Old  Baseford,  Nottingham. 

Sir, 

Being  at  present  out  of  place,  and  having  unfortunately 
plenty  of  spare  time,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  notice  a 
new  method  of  covering  hot^bed  frames,  which  I  have  prac- 
tised with  much  success.  I  need  not  say  that  we  have  often 
difficulty  in  defending  our  first  crops  of  cucumbers,  &c.,  in 
severe  irosty  weather,  and,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  care 
with  mats,  hay,  &c.,  are  oflen  disappointed  in  our  hope,  on 
perceiving  that  our  plants  have  received  a  check,  when  we 
trusted  they  were  safely  covered  up.  Reflecting  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  occurred  to  me  that  we  erred  in  laying  the 
covering  too  closely  to  the  glass ;  this  allowing  the  heat  to 
pass  too  easily  through  all  the  covering  so  compacdy  laid  on. 
As  a  remedy,  it  struck  me,  that  if  the  covering,  whatever  it 
might  be,  were  supported  above,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  glass,  it  would  be. more  effectual  for  my  purpose;  because 
an  intermediate  volume  of  air,  acting  as  a  non-conductor  of 
heat,  would  be  interposed  as  a  barrier  against  either  the  descent 
of  cold  air,  or  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  bed. 

For  this  purpose,  I  had  ledges  nailed  to  the  ends  of  my 
.frames,  6  in.  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  lights :  these  ledges  ^ 
projected  several  inches  beyond  the  frame,  both  at  back  and 
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fh>nt :  in  these  projecting  endi  notches  were  cut,  to  receiye 
ledges  of  similar  scantling,  at  back  and  front;  and,  when  so 
placed,  all  were  of  equal  height  (6  in.)  abore  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  as  aboTe  mentioned.  In  the  back  and  front  ledges 
(which  for  oonvenienoe  were  movable)  notches  were  cut  oppo* 
site  to  each  other,  and  at  suitable  distances,  to  receive  cross 
bearing  strips,  dovetailed  at  the  ends  to  fit  into  the  notches  on 
the  back  and  front  ledges.  On  this  raised  skeleton  frame  is 
laid  the  covering,  sufficiently  thick  according  to  the  weather, 
and  properly  fastened  on. 

The  security  of  the  plants,  under  such  disposed  covering,  is 
most  complete,  has  given  great  satisfaction  and  credit  to  my«> 
sel^  and  been  highly  ^proved,  and  I  believe  followed,  by  all 
who  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  it.  I  fear  you  will  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  rough  sketch  I  herewith  send ;  but 
my  description  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
adfd  that  the  back  and  front  ledfi^es  should  fit  closely  to  the 
frame,  and  cover  the  opening  Betwixt  the  lights  and  the 
covering;  and,  as  the  side  styles  of  the  lights  are  generally 
longer  tnan  the  width  of  the  mtme,  the  ledges  of  the  skeleton 
frame  must  be  notched  to  receive  them.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Edwik  Matthew  Mather* 
Lmufs  PlacCf  Bloomsgraoe  Street^  fiear 
Nottingham^  Dec.  2.  1827. 


Art.  XL  Description  of  an  Awning  for  a  TuKp  Bed,  and 
also  of  the  Flower  Stage  in  Use  hy  the  Lancaster  Hortictd- 
tural  Society.     By  Mr.  Matuias  Saul,  of  Lancaster. 

Sir, 
The  inelegant  and  sometimes  clumsy  manner,  in  which 
florists  shade  or  shelter  their  tulip  beds  ttovn  the  sun  or  rain, 
has  frequently  displeased  me,  and  I  have  little  doubt  it  has 
deterred  some  amateurs  from  the  culture  of  one  of  our  finest 
flowers.  The  awning  for  tulips  and  other  flowers,  figured  and 
described  in  the  JFlorisfs  Directory  {Encyc.  (fGard,  §  6234.), 
is  too  expensive  for  general  use^  and  the  mode  of  covering 
with  hoops  not  much  higher  than  the  summits  of  the  flow^^ 
precludes  the  florist  from  almost  all  enjoyment.  I  send  you 
jberewith  a  design  for  an  awning  calculated  for  a  tulip,  hy»- 
cinth,  auricula,  or  carnation  bed,  9  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  broad, 
upon  a  very  simple  plan,  not  expensive^  and  not  apt  to  go 
wt  of  order. 


Aiming  for  a  Thlip  Bed. 
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The  principle  on  which  this  awning  is  let  down  or  rolled 
up  is  that  of  die  common  roller  window  blind ;  the  difference 
being  that  here  two  blinds  are  let  down  and  rolled  up  at  the 
same  time.      The    structure  ^ 

which  supports  this  double 
blind  consists  of  four  posts 
(J^.  158.  a^a^  a,  a),  which  rest 
on  the  ground,  are  joined  at 
top  by  a  frame  (b),  and  at  each 
end  by  a  semicircular  narrow 
board  (c).  The  roller  to  which 
the  canvass  is  fixed  (d)  works  i^s 

into  these  two  boards^  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  line  at  one 
end  (e).. 

The  canvass  used  should  be  such  as  will  keep  out  rain^ 
when  stretched  in  a  sloping  position.  Having  been  sewed  to^ 
gether  of  the  proper  length  and  width,  it  should  be  laid  on  the 
roller,  so  as  to  reach  die  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  frame : 
it  may  then  be  nailed  on  die  roller ;  a  slip  of  wood,  or,  better, 
a  rod  roller  or  strip  of  lead,  being  nailed  along  its  lower  edges; 
and  it  is  then  fit  for  use. 

The  flower  show  of  the  Lancaster  Horticultural  Society  is 
held  in  the  National  School  here,  and  I  now  send  you  a 
plan  and  description  of  the  arrangements  which  were  adopted 
on  the  1st  of  May  last.  The  workmen  commenced  fitting  up 
the  stage  and  tables  early  in  the  morning,  and  had  finished 
their  work  by  eight  o'clock,  when  the  door  was  opened  for  the 
admission  of  the  competition  flowers.  These  were  received  at 
the  table  or  counter  placed  close  to  the  entrance  (j^.  159.  a), 
and  were  carried  forward  immediately  by  some  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  the 
stage  (&),  and 
placed  in  their 
proper  places. 
At  11  o'clock 
the  door  was 
closed,  and  no 
one  permitted 
to  be  in  the 
room,  except 

the  committee  and  the  judge,  who  then  commenced  selecting 
from  the  first  class  of  competition  flowers  a  quantity  of  the 
finest  specimens,  and  had  them  removed  to  a  side  table  (c), 
where  they  were  properly  examined,  the  best  placed  in  a  line, 
and  the  rest  returned  to  the  stage  again.     Hiis  operation  was 
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repeated  till  the  whole  were  gone  through.  Then  the  labels 
were  opened,  and  the  clerk,  who  sat  at  one  end  (d)  of  the 
side  table,  wrote  down  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  the  name 
of  the  flower,  with  the  prize  adjudged,  on  a  card,  which  was 
then  tied  to  the  plant,  and  the  plants  were  next  placed  on  the 
prize  table  for  public  inspection. 

There  were  fiify  prizes  on  the  prize  table  at  this  show^  and 
a  great  many  plants  in  pots,  and  bouquets,  on  the  show  table 
and  the  other  tables.  At  ten  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  eveiy 
thing  being  completed,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  military 
band  entered  in  full  uniform,  and  took  the  place  allotted  for 
them  (y*)  on  the  right  hand.  The  room  was  soon  filled  with 
the  best  company  of  the  place,  who  were  highly  gratified  with 
the  whole.  It  was  an  open  show,  free  to  all  the  growers  in 
the  country,  and  the  flowers  were  consequently  very  nume- 
rous and  very  fine. 

The  exhibition  closed  at  four  o'clock,  when  the  0¥meiB 
commenced  removing  their  dif- 
ferent plants;  by  six  o'clock  the 
whole  were  removed,  and  by 
eight  o'clock  the  school  was  in 
the  state  in  which  it  had  been  at 
the  same  hour  the  evening  before. 

I  shall  only  notice  farther,  that 
the  stage  {fig.  160.)  consists  of 
several  shelves  (g,^),  the  lowest 
of  which  is  1  ft  2  in.  in  breadth, 
the  others  6  in.,  and  the  rise  of 
each  shelf  is  3  in.  A  screen  of 
black  cloth,  4  ft  high,  extends 
along  the  centre  over,  and  an- 
other of  the  same  width  under, 
the  stage,  to  prevent  the  discord- 
ant effects  of  cross  lights.  The 
shelves  of  the  show  table  are 
pointed  black,  those  of  the  prize 
table  covered  with  green  baize. 
So  many  well-grown  plants,  with 
leaves,  stems,  and  flowers  different  from  the  ordinary  vegeta- 
tion of  the  country,  thus  elegantly  arranged,  produce  a  vivid 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators ;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  that  almost  every  exhibition  makes  one  or  two  addi- 
tional converts  to  botany^and  horticulture. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Laneaster^  May  16. 1827*  Mathias  Saul. 
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Art.  XII.  On  training  and  managing  the  Gooseberry^  with  a 
view  to  grow  Fruit  Jbr  Prize  Exhibitions.  By  Mr.  Mathi  as 
Saul,  of  Lancaster* 

Sir,  •/ 

I  HAVE  sent  you  a  specimen  omie  plan  of  training  the  i^s 
gooseberry  treey  jift  adopted  by  those  growers  who  *  * 
^^'    wish  to  have  large  and  heavy  fruit  for  the  prize- 

^  shows.  As  all  the  fruit  grow  from  the  underside  of 
the  branches,  the  plan  adopted  for  first  putting  the 
tree  in  a  training  state  is  to  have  a  few  hooked 
sticks  (y^^'-iMiO  and  forked  sticks  (^*Mfir),  the 
former  to  hold  down  the  branches  that  are  inclined 
to  grow  upwards,  and  the  latter  to  support  those 
which  are  inclined  to  grow  downwards.     The  plant 

Ibwewith  oent  (^.  W^)  has  been  trained  by  such 
sticks.     It  consists  of  three  shoots  spreading  regu- 
larly,   and   nearly   horizontally,    outwards.     Next 
autumn  these  three  shoots  will  have  produced  a  number  of 
side  shoots,  most  of  which  may 
be  shortened  to  one  eye,  and 
the  others  reduced  to  one  half 
of  their  length.      No  ishoofs 
should  be   left  eithej-  at  the 
origin   or  the  extrenijties   of 
the  branches,  but  only  at  the 
sides;  the  fewer  the  number 
of  shoots,  and   the   youu^r 
the  tree,  the  larger  will  be  the}^ 
fruit. 

At  the  next  pruning  season,  viz.  November,  the  tree  will  con- 
sist of  the  three  principal  shoots,  each  bearing  two  young  shoots 
shortened  to  about  7  in.  of  their  length ;  these  last,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year's  pruning,  are  to  be  left  with  two  shoots  only  of 
new  wood ;  all  other  shoots  are  to  be  closely  cut  out;  and,  in 
leaving  the  young  shoots  for  bearing,  regard  must  be  had  to 
keep  the  whole  in  a  reguldf  and  handsome  form. 

In  all  following  years,  the  system  of  pruning  and  thinning 
whigh  I  piiifiaiiimglj»>JM<«B^aM»  is  to  keep  a  moderate 
and  constant  supply  of  strong  healthy  young  shoots,  from 
which  alone  can  be  expected  large  and  fine  fruit ;  and,  when- 
ever the  extremities  grow  beyond  the  proper  bounds,  such 
branches  should  be  cut  back,  so  as  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  com- 
pact form,  and  furnished  sufficiently,  though  rather  thinly, 
,with  new  bearing  wood :  for  large  fruit  cannot  be  expected  if 
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the  tree  is  too  moch  crowded  with  old  and  yoong  wood ;  be- 
cause the  fruit  should  have,  as  much  as  possible,  a  full  share 
of  the  strength  of  the  tree. 

And  it  is  not  only  to  the  branches  and  top  of  the  tree,  that 
the  care  of  those  who  wish  to  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
gooseberry  must  be  directed ;  they  must  pay  attention  to  the 
roots  also,  as  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  pruned  every  two 
or  tlu^e  years.  When  a  root,  therefore,  has  extended  too 
far  from  the  stem,  let  it  be  uncovered,  and  all  the  strongest 
leaders  shortened  back  nearly  one  half  of  their  length,  and 
covered  in  with  fresh  marly  loam.  This  will  cause  new  and 
more  active  roots  to  be  formed  nearer  the  stem,  and  give  the 
whole  tree  new  vigour. 

ISlQvetaken  some  pains  to  procure  the  best  in£bnnati52ii..aB 
this  subjectyiangnrbmTBy'e^n  huawdfi^g^iid-cfefgervation,  I 
am  certain  that..a^4mitefate  sdiT  Is  every  win^ 
fuLMHliiatiun  rf tnc  gooswufcrry;  '*\t  Eie  'T 
Jiry^gooseberry  garden,  it  should  be 
\^^  a  deep,  rich,  marly  loam,  moderately  moist,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sheltering  hill.^  am  now  preparing  a  soil  of  the 
above  qualities,  and  manure,  for  .planting  my  most  valuable 
sorts  in,  and,  like  all  the  best  growers  hereabout,  take  much 
care  in  mixing  the  compost;  surrounding  the  plants  with 
trenches  of  manure  for  the  points  of  the  roots  to  strike  into ; 
and  making  round  the  stem  of  each  plant  a  basin,  to  be 
mulched  or  manured  as  I  may  think  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  watering  in  the  summer. 

Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Warrington,  though  a 
good  fruit,  is  no  longer  at  the  top  of  our  list.  We  have  several 
&r  superior,  as  the  Crown  Bob,  and  the  Lion,  of  whidi  I 
have  sent  you  a  small  pot,  preserved  as  jam,  in  order  that  you 
may  judge  of  them  yourself,  and  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
equally  serviceable  as  a  culinary  or  as  a  table  fruit. 

In  tlie  gooseberry  shows  of  this  and  other  counties,  I  may 
also  inform  you  that  the  heaviest  fruit  last  summer  was  that 
called  the  Roaring  Lion,  which  weighed  27  dwts.  7  grs.  In 
Gloucestershire,  the  largest  were  the  Lion,  Gunner,  and 
Huntsman,  each  weighing  27  dwts. ;  the  heaviest  yellow  some- 
what more ;  the  largest  white,  the  Eagle,  weighed  nearly  25, 
and  the  heaviest  green  above  21  dwts.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Mathias  Saul. 
Sulb/ard  Street,  Lancaster,  Dec.  1.  1827. 

Our  readers  are  under  considerable  obligations  to  Mr.  Saul, 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  inspecting  a  number  of  the 
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gardens  of  the  best  growers  about  Lancaster,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  on  this  subject  for  the  use  of  the  Oardener's 
Magazine.  One  thing  practised  by  one  of  the  cultivators  b^ 
Tisited  deserves  notice;  in  planting  cuttings,  this  cultivator' 
ties  a  little  moss  round  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting,  and  this 
moss  is  said  to  cause  it  to  strike  stronger  roots.  Mr*  Saul 
states,  also,  that  the  cnldvation  of  the  gooseberry,  among  the 
most  successful  growers,  is  in  a  way  <u  progressive  improve** 
ment — J.  M^Jbr  Cond. 


Art.  XIIL  Some  Account  of  the  Experiments  made  by  Wil- 
liam Alldnson^  Esq.  F.HS^  "which  led  to  the  Heating  of 
Hot-houses  by  hot  Water.  By  Mr.  John  Barrow,  Manu- 
facturing Smith. 

Sir, 

As  I  find  the  heating  of  forcing-houses  with  hot  water  is 
rapidly  coming  into  use,  and  as  I  hear  that  different  persons 
not  entided  to  it  are  claiming  the  invention,  perhaps  some 
account  of  the  discovery,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it^ 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1822,  Mr.  Atkinson,  architect^ 
of  Grove  End,  mentioned  to  me  an  idea  that  he  had  of  heat- 
ing forcinff-houses  with  hot  water,  to  flow  in  metal  pipes, 
which  he  men  explained  by  a  sketch  in  pencil,  and  informed 
me  that  what  led  him  to  think  it  would  answer,  was  an  ex- 
periment he  had  seen  made  by  the  late  Ck>unt  Rmnford, 
about  the  year  1 799,  which  proved  that  water  is  not  a  con- 
ductor of  beat,  or  that  one  particle  of  water  will  not  give  off 
its  heat  by  coming  in  contact  with  another ;  that,  in  heat- 
ing water,  the  bottom  of  a  boiler  receiving  its  heat  from  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  underneath,  the  particles  of  water  re-^ 
ceive  their  heat  in  succession  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  and,  as  they  become  heated,  immedi-^ 
diately  ascend  to  the  surface,  without  giving  off  heat  to  the 
cold  particles  they  pass  through  in  ascending;  and  as  the  hot 
particles  ascend  the  cold  descend,  till  the  whole  mass  is 
heated,  and  goes  off  in  steam.  *  (See  Count  Bumforis  Es^ 
sayss  voL  iL) 

*  The  fallacy  of  Count  Rumford*t  -opinionfl  regarding  the  non-conductc 
ing  power  of  fluids,  was  experimentaOy  proved  both  by  Dr.  Thomas  Thom- 
son and  bv  the  late  Mr.  William  Nicholson ;  they  heated  fluids  by  applj^mg 
heat  at  the  upper  surface  only.  (NiehoUon's  Philat,  Journal,  svo  series.) 
Water  heats,  aiweifer,  much  more  rapidly  from  below.  —  Qmd. 
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From  the  tendency  of  hot  water  to  rise  to  the  sur&oe»  and 
to  descend  in  cooling,  Mr.  Atkinson  conceived  that  it  would 
travel  to  a  certain  extent  horizontally,  by  having  a  pipe  at 
the  top  of  a  boiler  for  the  hot  water  to  run  along  from,  and 
another  underneath  to  return  the  water  in  cooling  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler. 

The  annexed  figure  (^.  164.)  was  explained  to  me  as 
foUows :  — ~  a  is  supposed  to  be  a  boiler  fixed  in  brickwork  at 
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the  end  or  middle  of  a  house ;  £,  the  upper  pipe  for  conduct- 
ing the  hot  water  from  the  boiler  to  the  reservoir  (rf) ;  ^  the 
lower  pipe  for  conducting  the  cooling  water  from  the  reser- 
voir {d)  back  again  to  the  boiler  {a)  to  be  reheated ;  dy  a  metal 
reservoir  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  house;  or,  instead  of  such 
a  reservoir,  the  two  pipes  may  be  connected  with  an  elbow  or 
metal  box,  as  shown  by  e. 

It  was  supposed  that  water  heated  in  the  boiler  {a)  would 
flow  along  the  upper  pipe  (6)  to  the  reservoir  (rf),  and  in  cool- 
ing would  return  from  d  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  {a) 
through  the  lower  pipe  (c). 

At  the  time  this  was  explained  to  me,  it  was  settled  that  I 
should  make  a  tin  model  to  try  the  experiment,  but  Mr.  At- 
.  kinson  being  otherwise  engaged,  he  did  not  furnish  me  with  a 
correct  drawing  and  dimensions  for  the  model  till  the  latter 
end  of  that  year  (1822),  when  I  furnished  him  with  a  model. 
The  boiler  and  reservoir  were  each  6  in.  square,  the  pipes 
1  in.  diameter,  and  6  ft.  long.  Upon  trving  the  model,  the 
hot  water  flowed  so  rapidly  irom  the  boiler  to  the  reservoir, 
and  appeared  so  likely  to  answer,  that  the  pipes  were  extended 
to  15ft.  in  length,  and  the  hot  water  was  found  to  flow 
rapidly  to  that  extent,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  think 
that  it  might  be  extended  to  a  considerable  distance.  When 
this  experiment  was  made,  the  model  was  tried  with  one  pipe 
only,  but  that  did  not  answer** 

•  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  myself  were  preseat 
when  this  experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  it  has  since  been 
proved  that  Mr.  Tumer  had  mentioned  it  to  difibrent  penoos. 
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In  the  year  following  the  making  of  this  experiment,  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  introduced  to  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  who 
lived  then  at  Benham,  near  Newbury,  where  he  had  made 
some  experiments  in  heating  forcing-houses  with  hot  water ; 
but  no  house  had  been  heat^  to  prove  how  for  Mr.  Bacon's 
plan  would  answer.  His  first  attempt  was  made  at  Abearnen, 
in  Glamorganshire,  in  1822,  with  a  piece  of  large  cast-iron 
pipe  about  12  ft.  long,  closed  at  both  ends  {fg.  165.),  having 


an  open  tube,  rising  from  the  upper  part,  for  the  reception  of  the 
water.  A  fire  was  made  under  one  end  of  the  round  pipe,  and 
in  time  the  water  got  heated  to  the  other  end ;  but  this  was 
found  not  very  manageable ;  for,  if  the  water  got  over-heated,  it 
boiled  over  from  the  upright  tube,  and,  from  the  fire  acting 
upon  so  small  a  surface  only  as  one  end  of  a  round  pipe,  die 
waste  of  fiiel  was  very  great.  To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Bacon 
had  a  model  made  of  tin,  with  one  pipe  only   {Jig.  166.), 
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similar  to  Mr.  Atkinson's,  except  in  using  one  pipe  instead 
of  two ;  and,  after  that,  he  had  a  boiler  fixed  in  a  green-house, 
similar  to  the  model,  with  onlv  one  pipe.  This  was  tried,  but 
it  took  several  hours  to  heat  the  water  in  tlie  pipe  moderately 
warm,  and  had  very  little  efiect  on  the  temperature  of  the 
house;  and  that  winter  being  remarkably  mild,  there  was 
seldom  occasion  to  use  it 

Upon  Mr.  Atkinson's  explaining  the  principle  of  action  in 
his  model,  and  the  necessity  for  having  two  pipes  to  cause 
a  circulation,  Mr.  Bacon  allowed  him  to  adopt  his  own  plan 
for  the  forcing-houses  at  Elcot ;  and  I  was  employed  under 
Mr.  Atkinson's  direction,  and  executed  the  boiler  and  pipes 
for  one  vinery,  which  were  mdde  of  strong  sheet-iron,  tinned, 
as  being  the  least  expensive,  in  case  the  plan  should  not 
answer  upon  a  large  sode.  When  this  house  had  been  tried 
with  success,  Mr.  Bacon  had  other  houses  and  a  pine  pit  done 
upon  the  same  plan,  with  cast-iron  boilers  and  pipes,  which 
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were  executed  under  Mr.  Atkinson's  direction.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  Mr.  Bacon  had  done^  and  also 
bad  his  model,  which  went  to  the  extent  of  his  inventicMi ; 
I  have  tried  it  on  my  own  premises,  and  am  auite  convinced, 
as  iar  as  his  invention  went,  it  never  could  have  been  use- 
fully arolied.  After  the  hot  water  had  been  brought  into  ose 
at  Mr.  Bacon's,  the  same  plan  was  adopted  in  a  pine  pit, 
about  100  ft  long,  at  Lord  Carnarvon's.  In  1826,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son adopted  it  in  a  conservatory  60  ft.  long,  20  ft;,  wide,  and 
20  ft.  high.  The  pipes  are  placed  under  the  paving  of  the 
footpath,  and  the  heated  air  let  out  by  gratings.  In  this  house 
the  water  has  to  run  80  tL  from  the  boiler  to  the  reservoir, 
and  it  completely  answered  in  giving  out  sufficient  heat  during 
the  coldest  nights  of  last  winter,  and  the  fire  was  never  at- 
tended to  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evenings ;  and,  in  the 
severest  frost,  the  water  did  not  lose  more  than  5^  of  heat  * 
during  the  night  When  there  is  a  great  extent  of  cob* 
nectra  glass,  as  at  Messrs.  Loddiges',  with  a  proper  person  to 
attend  Uie  fire,  it  is  probable  that  steam  may  be  a  more  con- 
venient way  of  heating :  but  for  private  gardens,  or  where  the 
houses  are  not  extensive  or  connected,  hot  water  has  great 
advantages  over  steam ;  as,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  con- 
struction, it  b  considerably  cheaper  in  the  erection ;  it  is  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair ;  and  there  is  no  risk  of  bursting  the 
boiler  or  pipes,  as  the  boiler  will  answer  with  a  simple  wooden 
cover,  and  no  valves  are  required.  No  further  attention  is 
necessary  than  for  a  common  flue  fireplace ;  and,  fi-om  the 
length  of  time  the  water  is  in  cooling  when  once  heated,  the 
fire  does  not  require  attending  during  the  night  It  is  very 
convenient  for  pine  pits,  from  the  pipes  taking  up  less  room 
than  a  flue,  and  would  answer  well  for  cucumber  and  melon 
pits,  where  dung  is  scarce.  In  narrow  houses  there  have 
only  been  two  pipes  used,  about  4  in.  diameter,  one  to  carry 
the  hot  water  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  the  end  of  the 
house,  and  another  under  it  to  bring  the  water,  on  cooling, 
back  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Where  the  houses  have 
been  wide,  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  get  a  greater 
surface  of  pipe  heated ;  and  two  pipes  have  been  used,  to  go 

^  Mr.  Barrow,  we  think,  is  in  error  here,  for  it  must  require  a  very  lafge 
mass  of  water  to  keep  such  a  house  warm  all  night  with  a  loss  of  only  5^ 
of  its  temperature;  one  pound  of  coal  would  raise  the  temperature  of  half 
a  ton  of  water  5°  (Runtford't  Ettaut,  essay  x.  p.  12.),  and  the  water  coold 
give  out  no  more  heat  m  cooling  tban  it  had  acoirired  from  the  fuel  i  now 
we  all  know  how  small  an  efiect  one  pound  ot  coal  would  hava  in  pr^ 
serving  the  temperature  of  a  hot-house  all  night.  —  Cond. 
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from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  one  pipe  below  has  been  found 
sufficient  for  the  returning  pipe.  When  the  houses  are  large, 
a  greater  number  of  pipes  should  be  used,  to  get  more  heated 
surface,  as  in  large  houses  heated  with  steam.  Mr.  Atkinson 
has  suggested  using  square  pipes,  instead  of  round  ones,  for 
stoves,  or,  when  a  great  heat  is  required,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  greater  heated  surface  * ;  but  as  this  would  be  more 
expensive  than  the  common  round  pipes,  that  are  always  to 
be  had  ready  made,  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

As  I  have  been  told,  by  some  of  the  first  gardeners,  that 
this  invention  of  heating  with  hot  water  will  form  a  new  era  in 
gardening,  I  think  the  person  who  first  discovered  it,  and 
brought  It  into  practical  use,  ought  to  have  the  credit;  and, 
from  all  the  enquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  cannot  find 
that  any  house  was  ever  heated  so  as  to  answer,  before  that 
which  I  executed  at  Mr.  Bacon's,  under  the  direction  of  Mr; 
Atkinson.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Baiirow4 
S8.  East  Street  J  Manchester  Square^ 
Dec.  29.  1827. 


Art.  XIV.  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Grove  Endpraoed  to  have  been 
the  First  voho  success/idly  applied  the  Mode  of  heating  hy  hot 
Water  to  Hot-houses.  By  Thomas  Tredgolo,  Esq.  En- 
gineer. 

Sir, 

As  the  paper  in  your  Magazine  on  heating  forcing-houses 
by  hot  water  (p.  186.),  leaves  it  doubtful  to  whom  the  art  of 
gardening  is  indebted  for  the  first  successful  application  of  the 
method,  for  the  idea  is  by  no  means  new,  the  following  notices 
respecting  it  may  be  interesting :  — 

During  the  time  I  was  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  his  principal 
assistant,  he  frequently  mentioned  his  firm  conviction  that 
hotrhouses  might  be  heated  with  much  advantage  by  means 

•  The  increase  of  surface  will  be  nearly  157 

one  fourth,  for  the    circumference    of  a   |  ^^     

round  pipe  is  to  that  of  a  square  one  as  3-^  ^  I 
is  to  4.  Our  ingenious  correspondent,  Mr. 
Saul,  in  the  MechxMt  Magazine,  voL  viii. 
p.  393.,  has  suggested  square  cast-iron  pipes, 
put  together  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
•hip-builders'  stoves,  with  small  bolts  and 
nuts.  (JSg,  \67.)  —  OwiA 


^ 
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of  hot  water;  and  in- 1822,  shortly  before  I  left  him,  he  had 
a  tin  model  made,  consisting  of  two  cubical  boxes  (with 
covers)  *,  connected  by  two  small  pipes,  one  pipe  near  the  tc^>s, 
the  other  near  the  bottoms,  of  the  boxes.  I  assisted  him  to 
make  the  first  trial  of  this  i^paratus,  and  was  the  only  person 
present  with  him  when  it  was  made.  He  succeeded  very  sooo 
in  producing  a  current,  and  in  heating  the  water  in  the  vessel 
most  distant  from  the  fire.  We  differed  in  opinion  at  the 
time,  respecting  the  precautions  it  would  require  in  practice : 
it  was  my  opinion  that  either  a  tube  of  safety  or  a  safety  valve 
would  be  necessary,  as  I  conceived  it  quite  possible  that  the 
whole  of  the  water  might  be  raised  above  the  boiling  pcHot. 
How  far  this  is  possible  or  impossible  would,  however,  not  be 
necessary  to  enquire,  if  the  attention  of  the  gardener  to  the 
fire  could  be  entirely  depended  on. 

Mr.  Bacon  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Atkinson  at  that  time, 
and,  now  that  his  house  is  warmed  by  hot  water,  it  is  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  above-described  model,  and  it  was 
confessedly  done  under  Mr.  Atkinson's  direction :  hence  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  the  successful  application  of  hot  water  to 
heat  forcing-houses  is  due  to  Mr.  Atkinson. 

The  unsuccessful  or  uncompleted  trials  are  of  an  earlier 
date.  In  1 799,  Mr.  R.  Weston  proposed  to  heat  pine  stoves 
and  beds  by  hot  water  {Repository  qfArts^  vol.  xiii.  p.  238.  and 
314.,  old  series),  and  Bosc  has  the  following  passage  in  his 
Art.  Serre  {Diet.  Agrictdt.  Ency.  Meth.  1816.):  — «  Jfai  ete 
temoin  des  essais  qui  ont  6te  iaits  au  jardin  du  Museum  pour 
chaufier  les  serres,  au  moyen  de  tuyaux  de  cuivre  remplis 
d'eau  chaude  qui  se  renouveloit  sans  cesse.  On  y  a  renonc^ 
parceque  cette  chaleur  6toit  trop  egale  en  tout  temps  et 
trop  foible  pour  les  temps  de  gel^."f  The  concluding 
remark  deserves  attention. 

Mr.  Knight  proposed  a  combination  of  the  action  of  steam 
and  hot  water  {Hort,  Trans,  ii.  334.),  and  I  have  partially  put 
it  in  practice  with  considerable  success.  X 

I  did  propose  to  conclude  these  notices  with  a  few  remarks 
on  the  proportions  of  hot  water  apparatus,  as  the  knowledge 
of  an  unapplied  invention  prevented  me  doing  so  in  my  work 

•  We  presume  that  described  by  Mr.  Barrow,  p.  424.  fig.  164.  —  Cond 
f  <<  I  witnessed  some  trials,  made  in  the  garden  of  the  Museum,  of 
heating  the  hot-houses  by  means  of  copper  pipes  filled  with  hot  water 
incessantly  renewed.  But  that  plan  was  given  up,  because  the  heat  was 
found,  in  all  weathers,  too  equal  in  degree,  and  too  weak  during  firos^ 
weather." 

X  The  Comte  Chabanne's  method,  as  exemplified  at  Sundridge  Park 
(p.  190.),  is  a  very  near  approach  to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Knight. — Omd. 
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On  Warmingy&LC.;  but  must  defer  it  to  some  other  oppor- 
tunity, on  account  of  the  length  of  this  letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  &q. 
16.  Grove  Placey  Lisson  Grove,  Thomas  Tredgold. 

January^  1827. 


Note  tojhe  two  preceding  Pap^s.— The  impression  upon 
our  mind  *from  Mr.  WKale's  paper  {Gard.  Mag.,  p.  186.) 
was,  that  both  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  fiacOn  had  made 
the  application  at  the  same  time,  and  that,  had  Mr.  Atkin- 
son considered  himself  entitled,  he  would  have  laid  claim 
to  the  discovery.  It  now  appears,  from  Mr.  Barrow's 
paper,  that  Mr.  Bacon's  trials  or  experiments  were  not  made 
from  so  correct  a  knowledge,  or  at  least  so  clear  an  appli- 
cation, of  principles,  as  those  of  Mr.  Atkinson ;  otherwise,  we 
conceive,  he  would  not  have  thought  of  heating  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  with  only  one  pipe.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  Mr.  Bacon  is  no  more,  and  therefore  we  wish 
to  say  nothing  respecting  his  merits  in  this  discovery,  that 
we  should  not  say  were  he  now  before  us.  We  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Bacon  stated  before  the  Committee  for  Mechanics, 
at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  that  he  took  the  idea  of 
heating  hot-houses  by  hot  water,  from  having  seen,  above  18 
years  ago,  a  leg  of  mutton  boiled  in  a  horse-pail,  a  feat  sometimes 
performed  for  a  wager  at  fairs.  The  breech  of  a  gun-barrel  is 
put  in  the  fire,  and  the  muzzle  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  pail, 
near  the  bottom ;  and,  a  strong  fire  being  kept  up,  the  water 
in  the  pail  is  made  to  boil,  and  kept  boiling,  by  its  communi- 
cation with  the  heated  end  of  the  gun-barrel.  Mr.  Cottam,  of 
Winsley  Street,  saw  this  done  in  a  smithy  near  Manchester. 

It  appears  from  the  Didionnaire  Technologique^  article 
Assainissement,  that  the  idea  of  heating  by  circulating  hot 
water  was  realised  by  M.  Bonnemain,  a  French  physician, 
on  or  before  the  year  1777.  M.  Bonnemain  applied  the 
art  to  the  hatching  of  chickens,  and  occupied  himself  in 
.  this  way  as  a  matter  of  business,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  during  the  fifleen  years  which  preceded  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution.  In  the  work  referred  to, 
under  the  articles  Assainissement,  Incubation,  and  Chaleur, 
will  be  found  the  details  illustrated  by  figures.  M.  Bonne- 
main is  said  to  have  applied  his  mode  of  heating,  with  success, 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  temperature  in  stoves  and 
green-houses  (Chal.,  p.  377.),  and  to  have  recommended  its 
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Implication  to  hot-beds.  (Incubation  artificielle,  p.  167.)  His 
apparatus  for  hatching  chickens  by  hot  water  is  described, 
accompanied  by  an  engraving,  in  Gill's  Technological  Reposi- 
tary  for  February  last,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attenticm  of 
engineers.  It  appears  from  a  note  in  the  Diet.  Tech^  that  M. 
Bonnemain  is  still  alive,  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  but  in 
such  poverty  and  distress,  that  government  has  been  petitioned 
for  a  pittance  to  support  him  during  his  few  remaining  days. 

In  the  Efuydopidie  MAhodique,  and  in  the  Nauveau  durs 
fj^riadture^  article  Incubation,  it  is  stated  that  M.  Chopineau 
had  also  hatched  chickens  by  hot  water ;  but  at  what  period 
is  not  mentioned.  A  pamphlet  was  published  by  M.  Bonne- 
main  on  the  subject,  in  1816;  and  from  this  pamphlet  it  is 
stated  that  some  English  patents  for  heating,  and  for  refining 
sugar,  Stc,  and  the  difierent  application  of  the  hot  water  sys- 
tem, published  in  a  pamphlet,  and  exhibited  in  London,  by  the 
Comte  Chabannes,  are  taken.  ( Assainissement,  p.  290.  note.) 
It  is  "probable,  also,  that  the  circulation  of  hot  water  in  the 
conservatory  of  the  Palace  of  Taurida,  mentioned  by  Storch, 
in  his  Description  of  St.  Peterdmrgh,  as  having  been  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Prince  Potemkin  {^e  Efia/c,  of  Gard.y  §259.), 
was  effected  by  some  French  engineer  who  had  seen  the  in- 
vention of  M.  Bonnemain. 

The  pamphlet  published  by  the  Comte  Chabannes  is  without 
date,  and  not  paged,  but,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence,  it  ■ 
was  written  in  1 8 1 9.  The  author  states  that,  at  his  manu&ctory. 
No.  121.  Drury  Lane,  **  may  be  seen  the  new  mode  of  warming 
by  a  circulation  of  hot  water ;"  and  also,  that  Nos.  S6.  and  87. 
Burlington  Arcade,  established  as  a  depot  **  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  orders  for  the  manufactory,  121.  Drury  Lane,"  are 
wanned  in  the  same  manner.  A  quarto  plate  and  description 
is  given,  clearly  illustrating  this  mode  of  heating  as  applied  at 
the  depot.  In  the  same  pamphlet  Comte  Chabannes  states  that 
*^  conservatories,  hot-houses,  and  hot-beds  have  been  heated 
upon  this  principle  with  the  greatest  success ; "  probably,  al- 
luding to  Sundridge  Park  {GarcL  Mag.,  p.  189.) ;  so  that 
heating  hot-houses  by  hot  water  is,  at  least,  of  ten  years' 
standing  in  England.  That  the  Comte  Chabannes  completely 
understood  the  subject,  appears  from  the  following  extract: — 

'*  There  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  whole  operationof  the  new 
patent  water  calorifere,  than  bv  comparing  its  boiler  to  the  human  heart, 
and  the  tubes,  throitgh  which  the  water  passes,  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
human  body.  In  the  water  caloriferes,  tne  water  is  in  constant  movement, 
as  the  blood  in  the  veins ;  it  goes  out  of  it  by  an  upper  tube,  as  the  blood 
by  a  valve  in  the  heart.  It  circulates  through  the  house,  ascends  or  descends 
at  will,  and  returns  into  the  boiler  at  the  lM>ttom  to  charge  itself  again  with 
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fresh  caloric,  as  the  blood  ascends,  descends,  and  passes  agun  into  the  lungs 
to  regain  a  new  portion  of  oxygen,  and  recommences  constantly  the  same 
function,  of  carryingheat  to  ttie  extremity  of  the  body. 

*  Descripium.  —  The  fireplace  is  surrounded  by  a  boiler,  fix>m  the  top  of 
which  an  ascending  pipe  leads  to  a  reservoir,  which  is  filled  with  water,  and 
placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  or  anywhere  above  the  said  boiler, 
and  from  which  a  descendui^  pipe  communicates  underneath  the  boiler, 
which  may  be  carried  in  any  direction.  The  rarefiiction  thus  produced  by  the 
heat  in  the  ascending  pipe  occasions  a  pressure  from  the  colder  water  In 
the  descending  pipe,  whidi  establishes  a  perpetual  circulation,  and  by  which 
means  performs  tne  object  of  carrying  the  caloric  wherever  it  maybe  desired. 

"  This  new  stove  is  particularly  recommended  to  all  those  who  are 
prejudiced  against  the  use  of  air  heated  in  metal  tubes  in  contact  with  fire. 
The  air  can  thus  never  receive  above  160^  or  180*'  of  heat,  nor  be  in  any 
way  decomposed,  in  tubes  which  are  heated  by  immersion  in  hot  water, 
while  the  pleasing  e£fect  of  a  soft  and  regular  heat  is  constantly  felt.  The 
improvement  may  be  added  to  all  present  stoves,  so  that  one  fire  will  suf« 
fice  to  warm  at  least  four  rooms  at  the  same  time.  The  expense  of  fixing 
the  apparatus  is  small,  when  the  economy  in  fuel,  by  heating  so  many  rooms 
from  a  small  fire,  is  conndered ;  besides  the  advantages  of  having  hot  water 
in  every  apartment,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  dust  of  a  fire  in  a  bedroom,  &c. 
The  same  fire  may  also  heat  a  bath. 

**  Any  kitchen-fire  to  which  the  apparatus  is  attached,  may  warm  the  stair- 
cases, parlours,  shops,  ware>rooms,  &c.,'  in  short,  any  number  of  places, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  fire,  which  will  at  the  same  time  supply  hot 
water  for  all  culinary  purposes,  the  scullery,  wash-houses,  &c.  Conservato- 
ries, hot-houses,  and  not-beds  have  been  heated  upon  this  principle  with 
the  greatest  success  ;  and  a  further  advantage  in  the  water  calori feres  is 
that,  according  to  the  situation,  the  heat  ma^r  be  given  either  above  or 
below  the  fire.  The-  method  of  heating  by  circulation  of  hot  water  is 
preferable  to  steam  in  many  respects :  steam  requires  a  strong  fire,  and  to 
be  always  kept  up,  whereas  very  little  fire  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  heat 
in  the  water  when  once  boiling,  and  to  renew  the  caloric,  which  is  conti- 
nuaUy  passing  through  the  dinerent  apparatus  for  spreading  the  heat ;  it  is, 
Iherefofe,  much  more  economicaL" 

After  this  follows  the  description  of  the  manner  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  the  depot  in  the  Burlington  Arcade^ 
which  was  exhibit^,  three  days  in  the  week  to  show  how  six 
rooms  on  three  upper  floors  might  be  warmed  by  hot  water, 
•from  a  boiler  behind  the  kitchen-fire ;  and  three  other  days  to 
•show  the  ^'  descending  effect"  in  warming  with  hot  water,  by 
-a  stove  and  boiler  fixed  on  the  first  floor,  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  the  two  parlours  and  the  kitchens.  *  In  the  plate  illus- 
trative of  these  descriptions,  a  bath  so  heated  is  shown. 

After  deploring  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  his  inven- 
tions, Comte  Chabannes  states  his  conviction,  **  that  their  own 
merits  will  cause  them,  ere  long,  to  be  acknowledged ; "  that 
his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  warming  and 
ventilating  by  an  unexpected  destiny  (we  believe,  the  loss  of 
fortune  at  the  Revolution) ;  and  that  an  active  and  laborious 
mind  had  enabled  him  to  perfect  his  inventions  with  rapidity. 
He  concludes  :  **  To  have  been  in  some  degree  useful  to  my 
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feUow-creatures  is  my  ambition  ;  to  be  one  day  accounted  as 
such,  would  be  the  reward  of  which  I  am  most  desirous."  — 
The  Comte  Chabannes  was  ultimately  ruined  by  his  nuuiu- 
fiu;tory  in  Dniry  L4ine,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  returned  to 
France  about  seven  years  ago. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  system  of  heating  by  hot  water 
was  invented  at  least  half  a  century  ago,  and  Uiat  it  will  add 
one  to  the  instances  frequently  occurring,  of  an  invention  having 
been  produced  long  before  it  was  duly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  those  to  whom  it  was  best  calculated  to  be  useiful : 
that  is,  the  horticulturists.  The  fact  of  the  Comte  Chabanne's 
having  applied  it  in  bouses  in  London,  and  in  hot-houses  in 
the  country,  ten  years  ago,  will  also  show  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  reading,  research,  and  attention  to  what  has  been 
done  or  is  passing  in  the  world,  —  notwithstanding  all  that 
eagerness  after  improvement  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
present  day,  —a  most  ingenious  and  useful  invention  has  been 
displayed  before  us,  explained,  and  yet  totally  overlooked ! 
Farther,  the  mode  of  beating  by  hot  water  being  clearly  of 
French  origin,  proves  the  superior  science  of  the  engineers  in 
France  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  ought  to  ke^ 
alive  our  attention  to  that  quarter  for  new  ideas. 

The  application  of  this  mode  of  heating  to  baths  is  of  some 
standing,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  when  it  was  first  a{>- 
plied  in  this  way.  Two  interesting  papers  on  heatingwater 
for  baths  have  lately  appeared ;  the  one  by  Mr.  £.  D.  Thom- 
son, in  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  and  the  other  in  Brande's 
Quarterly  Jounuil.  Mr.  Metheley,  of  Frith  Street,  Soho^  the 
inventor  of  a  veiy  great  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
chamber  grates,  has  recently  devised  a  mode  for  heating  a  bath 
in  any  room  of  the  house,  by  a  pipe  passing  through  a  dstera 
of  hot  water  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  range.  A  fire  has  been 
applied  in  the  basement  story  of  a  house  to  heat  water  con- 
nected with  all  the  reservoirs  and  water-pipes  in  that  houses 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  reservoirs  of  water  to  the  mean  tem- 
perature in  the  winter  season,  to  prevent  its  freezing  in  the 
pipes,  and  to  give  a  command  of  tepid  water  in  the  dressing- 
rooms,  &c.  1  hese  difierent  applications  may  be  consulted  by 
the  engineer  and  the  gardener  with  advantage,  as  they  show 
how  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  for  this  mode  of  heat- 
ing may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  not  so 
much  by  merely  collecting  uie  principles  and  practice  of  any 
single  art,  as  by  bringing  the  maxims  and  methods  of  other 
arts  to  bear  upon  that  art  which  we  wish  to  cultivate,  that  the 
greatest  progress  is  to  be  made.  —  Cotid* 
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Art.  I.  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Garten' 
baues  in  den  Koniglich  Preussischen  Staaten.  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Gardening  in  the  Royal  Prus* 
sian  States.  Part.  II.  completing  Vol.  I.  Berlin.  4to.  1824. 
7  Plates. 

{Concluded  from  p.  318.) 

50.  Ideas  on  Forcine-gardeningy  and  particularly  on  the  Forcing  of 
Cherries.  By  M.  Scliulze,  Court  Surveyor  and  Royal  Garden 
Director  at  Sans-Souci. 

Forcing-gardening  includes  all  the  means  adopted  by  art 
for  accelerating  vegetation.  These  means  are  derived  &om 
the  observation  of  nature,  and  from  experiments  founded  on 
these  observations. 

Cherry-forcing  is  conducted  in  two  modes :  in  a  movable 
structure  placed  over  a  tree,  in  the  open  garden  or  against  a 
wall ;  and  in  a  fixed  structure,  in  which  the  trees  are  rendered 
movable  by  being  placed  in  pots  or  boxes.  The  latter  mode 
is  the  better. 

Whether  the  structure  be  movable  or  fixed,  the  sashes 
should  be  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  sun's  rays 
during  January  and  February.  Not  only  does  such  a  position 
better  admit  the  sun's  ravs,  but  it  allows  the  more  rapid 
descent  of  moisture  from  tne  glass,  both  internally  and  exter* 
nally. 

Cherry  trees,  according  to  some,  should  not  be  planted  in 
tubs  or  pots  till  the  season  in  which  they  are  about  to  be 
forced,  because  they  will  gain  more  strength  if  sufiered  to 
grow  in  the  open  ground ;  according  to  others,  they  should  be 
potted  or  planted  in  boxes  a  year  before  forcing.  Success,  in 
both  cases,  depends  chiefly  on  careiiil  treatment.  It  is  certain' 
that  a  tree  or  plant,  in  a  pot  or  box,  is  more  easily  injured  by 
neglect  of  watering,  or  by  overmuch  water,  than  a  tree  or 
plant  in  the  open  ground. 

Every  tree  destined  for  forcing  must  be  prepared  for  that  ex- 
citement by  a  previous  period  of  rest.  "  One  must  not  force  any 
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tree  before  its  natural  winter  sleep/*  To  make  certain  that  a 
tree  has  been  put  to  rest  before  proceeding  to  force  it,  we  must 
expose  it  for  a  few  days  to  a  frost  of  from  4*^  to  8**  of  Reau- 
mur (23*>  to  14^  of  Falirenheit)  in  the  open  air.  After  this 
the  tree  may  be  brought  into  the  forcing-house,  and  heat  may 
be  applied  to  it.  This  may  generally  ^  done  in  the  month 
of  December.  It  sometimes  hf^pens,  however,  that  there  is 
no  frost  before  the  end  of  this  month ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  the  tree  in  the  open  air,  and  perfectly  dry, 
till  January,  before  bringing  it  into  the  forcing-house.  **  Dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,  I  have  made  a  great  variety  of  expe- 
riments with  forcing  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees :  the  following 
one  taught  me  a  useful  lesson :  —  I  had  a  box  made  6  ft.  long^ 
4  ft.  broad,  and  S  ft  deep  ;  I  filled  it  with  leaves,  fresh  horse- 
dung,  and  old  tan,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  heat- 
ing of  the  house  and  the  saving  of  fuel,  and  partly  to  enable 
me  to  expose  the  tops  of  tlie  trees  to  the  open  air,  by  placing 
the  pots  which  contained  them  upon  the  warm  box,  and  thus 
heating  their  roots  without  forcing  their  tops.  My  object  was 
to  promote  vegetation  before  waiting  for  the  December  frosts. 
After  the  trees  had  been  exposed  in  this  way  for  a  short  time, 
I  shut  up  the  house,  and  began  lighting  fires.  I  found,  how- 
ever, ttiat  very  few  of  the  buds  expanded  and  blossomed,  and 
that  most  of  them  absolutely  opened  later  than  those  in  the 
open  air.  From  this  experiment  I  derived  the  very  nsefbl 
lesson,  of  the  necessity  of  setting  trees  completely  to  rest 
before  beginning  to  force  them.  This  resting  of  trees  I  dis- 
covered to  be  a  Jaw  of  nature,  which,  like  other  natural  laws^ 
is  not  to  be  broken  with  impunity." 

Cherry-forcing  may  be  divided  into  four  periods  :  1  •  From 
the  commencement  to  the  opening  of  the  blossom ;  2.  The 
blossoming  season ;  S.  The  stoning  season ;  and  4.  From  the 
stoning  to  the  ripening. 

I.  From  the  Commencement  of  Foi'cing  ttU  the  Blossoms  ifegin 
to  expand.  —  Supposing  the  time  of  commencement  to  be  Ja- 
nuary, then,  according  to  the  principle  of  imitating  nature, 
the  temperature  of  the  open  air  in  March  must  be  commenced 
with,  and,  towards  the. end  of  the  month,  the  heat  raised  to 
the  temperature  of  the  open  air  in  April.  In  cloudy  weather 
rather  diminish,  and  in  clear  weather  rather  increase,  the  usual 
temperature*  Watering  the  roots  of  the  trees  once  a  fortnight 
will  be  sufficient,  but  the  tops  should  be  frequently  sprinkled; 
and,  in  order  that  the  water  which  falls  down  may  not  render 
the  ground  too  wet,  every  pot  or  box  should  be  covered  with 
a  piece  of  oil  cloth.     The  temperature  of  the  water,  both  for 
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watering  the  roots  and  the  tops,  should  be  from  67^  to  68^ 
Fahrenheit.  Plenty  of  air  should  be  given  in  the  daytime, 
unless  the  weather  is  unusually  severe :  the  want  of  abun« 
dance  of  fr^h  air  at  this  season  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  fly 
{blattiaus). 

2.  -Fhww  tke  Appearance  of  the  Blossom  to  itsJuU  Expansion,^^ 
In  the  open  air,  the  cherry  blossoms  in  the  last  half  of  April, 
and  in  the  first  week  of  May ;  therefore,  agreeably  to  our  prin- 
ciple of  imitating  nature,  this  will  give  the  temperature  to  be 
maintained  in  the  cherry  house,  during  the  last  half  of  January 
and  the  first  week  of  February*.  It  may,  however,  be  raised  a 
little  higher  when  the  blossoms  are  completely  expanded,  or 
fi'om  64^  to  68°  Fahr.,  but  must  afterwards  be  lowered  to 
56^  or  51^  It  has  been  observed  that,  when  cherries  have 
been  in  blossom  in  the  open  air  in  April,  snow  has  fallen,  and 
that  the  crop  of  cherries  has,  nevertheless,  been  very  abun- 
dant. From  this  and  various  observations  it  appears  that, 
though  a  temperature  of  from  64®  to  74®  Fahr.  may  be  fiivour- 
able  for  the  full  expansion  of  the  blossom,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pollen,  a  far  less  temperature  is  sufficient,  and 
even  favourable,  for  strengthening  the  incipient  firuit.  The 
trees  cannot  be  sprinkled  while  in  blossom,  but  an  equally 
advantageous  efiect  may  be  produced  by  watering  the  flues. 
To  promote  the  setting  of  the  fi'uit,  shake  the  trees  by  hand, 
in  imitation  of  the  natural  winds  of  April ;  and  shade  m>m  the 
intense  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  by  gauze  covers,  in  imitation 
of  the  passing  clouds  of  that  season.  These  gauze  covers  also 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  too  great  heat  in  the  house,  and 
check  the  production  of  the  mildew  and  the  fly  [blattiaus).  No- 
thing promotes  the  production  of  the  blattiaus  more  than  the 
sudden  admission  of  cold  fresh  air,  when  the  house  is  raised  to 
a  high  temperature.  The  blattiaus  is  to  be  kept  under  by 
filling  the  house  with  the  smoke  of  tobacco.  ^'  The  gardener 
must  not  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  put  on  and  take  ofi^  the 
gauze  covers,  often  several  times  a  day,  during  the  blossoming 
season.'' 

S.  From  the  Blossoming  to  the  Stoning  of  the  Fruit.  —  The 
Betting  and  stoning  of  fruit  in  plants  may  be  compared  to  the 
breeding  of  teetli  in  young  children,  bemg  for  both  a  critical 
period.  The  time  required,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
opening  to  the  full  expansion  of  the  blossom,  is  between  six 
and  eignt  days  in  the  open  air,  but  a  longer  period  is  neces- 
sary in  the  forcing-house.  About  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  tlie  same  variation  between  the  open  air  and  the  forcing- 
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house,  take  place  as  to  the  stoning.  The  temperature  in  the 
open  air  during  that  period  iraries  from  48^  to  50^  Fahr., 
and  the  temperature  in  the  cherry  house  should  not  exceed 
these  two  extremes.  In  the  open  air,  rainy  weather  often 
occurs  during  the  stoning  period ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  rain,  moisture,  and  cloudy  weather  are  more  favourable  to 
the  stoning  of  the  cherry  than  dry  weather.  In  applying 
water  in  the  forcing-house  to  imitate  nature,  the  precaution  of 
placing  canvass  over  the  pots  and  boxes,  already  mentioned, 
must  be  resorted  to,  otlierwise  the  soil  would  soon  be  rendered 
unfit  for  the  roots.  Air  must  be  given  liberally ;  and,  in  moist 
weather,  too  much  damp  must  be  avoided,  by  the  application 
of  fire  heat.  Gauze  covers  will  require  to  be  as  frequendy 
used  as  during  the  blossoming  period,  and  the  gardener  must 
never  think  it  any  trouble  to  put  them  frequently  off  and  on. 

4.  From  the  Stoning  to  the  Ripening. — At  Sans-Souci,  in  the 
open  air,  in  1822,  the  whole  process,  from  the  foliation  to  the 
ripening  of  the  fniit,  lasted  from  the  last  week  in  February  till 
the  17th  of  June,  on  which  day  ripe  cherries  were  gathered. 
The  blossoming  period  of  that  season  lasted  from  the  15thu> 
the  24th  of  April.  The  swelling  of  cherries  in  the  open  air, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  in  the  last  fort- 
night of  May  and  the  first  fortnight  in  June ;  and  an  average 
temperature  prevails  during  that  period  of,  in  the  mornings 
50°,  noon,  66%  evening,  55"^;  and  the  maximum  of  these 
periods,  62<>,  81°,  and  66°  Fahr.  Continuing  to  imitate 
nature  in  the  forcing-house,  we  have  here  given  what  will  be 
found  a  suitable  temperature.  Showers  are  frequent  in  the 
last  fortnight  of  May,  but  the  weather  is  drier  in  the  first 
fortnight  in  June,  and  this  also  must  be  imitated.  Tlie  fre- 
quent use  of  the  gauze  shade  is  equally  necessary. 

Thus  it  appears  that  three  months  and  a  half,  from  the 
first  of  March,  are  required  to  produce  and  ripen  the  cherry 
in  the  open  aii* ;  if  we  could  imitate  nature,  therefore,  perfecUy, 
by  beginning  on  the  first  of  January,  we  should  have  ripe 
cherries  by  the  middle  of  April.  It  may  be  some  proof  of 
the  power  of  art,  to  state  that  forced  cherries,  at  Sans-Souci, 
are  frequendy  gathered  in  March,  and  sometimes  in  February ; 
commencement,  in  the  latter  case,  being  made  in  December 
To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  art  can  improve  upon  or  sur- 
pass nature. 

"  In  the  foregoing  treatise,  my  chief  object  has  been  to  show 
that  the  process  of  forcing  is  founded  on  a  strict  imitadon  of 
nature,  and  that  the  more  perfect  the  imitation,  the  more 
perfect  the  articles  produced." 
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51.  Description  of  a  horizontal  Fruit  Espalier^  constructed  in  the 
Garden  of  Mr.  Wagener,  senior^  at  Treptowy  near  Berlin.  By  Mr. 
Counsellor  Ludolf. 

A  horizontal  frame  of  latticework,  4  ft.  wide  and  48  ft. 
long,  is  fixed  by  posts  at  the  height  of  2  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  peach  trees  are  trained  on  it  in  the  manner  not  uncommon 
in  our  peach  houses,  and  some  years  since  recommended  by 
M.  Noisette  in  the  Bon  Jardinier.  (Encyc.  ofGard.^k  1580.) 
This  mode  of  training  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  very 
convenient  in  forcing-houses,  but  it  has  few  recommendations 
for  the  open  air,  except  its  novelty.  Those  who  wish  to 
amuse  themselves  in  this  way,  will  succeed  best  by  placing  a 
low  espalier  against  a  bank  of  earth,  facing  the  south,  at  an 
angle  with  the  horizon  of  45°.  Of  course,  whether  the  espa- 
lier is  horizontal  or  sloping,  the  trees  must  be  covered  every 
night  while  in  bloom,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  the 
labour  of  which  alone,  we  should  think,  would  counterbalance 
every  other  advantage. 

52.  Abstract  of  what  passed  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  5th 

of  October,  1823. 

Several  papers  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Transactiotis.  Some  very  luxuriant  hundred-leaved  stocks 
[uppig  Uiihende  centifolien^stdcke) ;  very  large  Napoleon  pears ; 
fine  double  georgianas  (dahlias);  a  gourd  weighing  164lbs., 
and  a  turban  gourd,  were  exhibited. 

53.  An  Experiment  on  the  Application  of  Heath  and  Moor  Earths 
to  Plants.  By  the  Grand-Ducal  Head-Gardener,  M.  Bosse,  of 
Oldenburg. 

Heath  earth  is  our  peat  soil,  and  is  found  on  surfaces  abound- 
ing with  common  heath,  £rlca  vulgaris :  it  consists  of  decayed 
plants  of  heath,  and  fine  white  sand.  Moor  earth  is  our  bog 
earth,  and  consists  of  decayed  peat :  some  sorts  of  it  are  unfit 
for  the  growth  of  plants ;  and  the  very  best  sort,  which  is  that 
found  on  the  surface  of  peat  bogs  or  moors,  requires  to  be 
kept  in  a  heap,  and  frequently  turned  over,  for  some  years 
before  being  used.  What  is  called  in  Germany  dammerde,  is 
the  mud  of  ponds  more  or  less  sandy,  and  used  with  bog 
earth  in  the  manner  of  our  loams.  Forest  earth  (walderde) 
is  the  surface  turf  from  a  wood,  well  rotted,  turned,  and  mixed: 
it  is  also  used  like  our  loams,  and  in  it  most  American  plants, 
and  many  others  usually  grown  in  peat  and  loam,  will  thrive 
freely.  A  list  is  given  of  exotic  plants  suitable  to  each  of 
these  earths,  and  to  certain  proportions  of  them.  It  is  observed 
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that  a  mixture  of  moor  earth  with  loam  is  suitable  for  most 
tropical  trees  with  leather-like  leaves,  such  as  Ixora,  Gardeui^ 
C^sia,  Bl^tia,  Ardisia,  Zadrus,  &c.  Few  tropical  plants  with 
ligneous  stems  thrive  in  li^^ht  vegetable  soil  or  peat  earth. 
Even  some  Cacalias,  Cr&ssulas,  and  other  succulents,  thrive 
better  in  sandy  clay  than  in  v^etable  earth  and  sandy  which 
is  the  soil  suitable  for  most  succulents. 

54.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Mortna  p^sica.     By  M.  E.  Seitz,  Cura- 
tor of  tne  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich. 

The  Morin^  persica  is  a  beautiful  green-house  perennial,  oi 
the  natural  order  Dipsacese,  with  red  and  white  fiowers,  highly 
scented,  in  July  and  August.  Tournefort  was  the  discoverer 
of  this  beautiful  plant,  in  the  Levant,  near  Erzerum,  about 
1701.  Though  Erzerum  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Rome^ 
yet  being  much  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate 
is  colder.  A  great  deal  of  snow  had  fallen  at  Erzerum  in  the 
night  between  the  2d  and  the  Sd  of  July.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Morina  persica  can  bear  the  climate  of  Germany  with  a 
little  protection,  during  the  severest  weather  of  winter.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  flower  of  Morina  is  like  that  of  a 
thistle :  its  root  is  large,  fusiform,  and  fleshy,  very  sensible  of 
external  injury,  and  in  gardens  very  frequently  dying  from 
accidents  of  this  kind.  M.  Seitz  has  cultivated  it  very  suc- 
cessfully for  ten  years,  by  the  following  method  :  — 

The  seeds  must  be  sown  in  the  beginning  "iaf.  winter,  whei>e 
they  are  finally  to  remain,  it  being  extnemely  diiScult  to  trans- 
plant the  seedlings  on  account  of  their  long  fusiform  roots. 
During  the  severe  weather  of  winter,  protection  must  be  given 
from  the  frost,  by  dry  litter  or  leaves.  By  the  end  of  April, 
or  beginning  of  May,  the  seeds  will  begin  to  come  through, 
when  they  must  be  kept  quite  clear  of  weeds.  The  usual 
culture  to  plants  of  this  kind,  in  such  a  state,  must  be  given 
till  the  following  winter,  when  they  should  be  covered  with 
hand-glasses  or  a  hot-bed  frame,  and  the  glasses  well  covered 
with  leaves  or  litter.  On  the  return  of  mild  weather  in  spring, 
expose  the  plants  as  before,  remove  decayed  leaves  and  weeds, 
stir  the  soil,  and  in  the  July  following  some  of  the  strongest 
plants  will  come  into  flower,  and  continue  in  that  state  till 
December.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  through  the  third 
winter  and  spring,  and  in  Ihe  third  summer  the  whole  of  die 
plants  will  come  into  flower.  Seeds  should  be  saved,  and 
fresh  sowings  made  every  year,  as  the  plant  is  not  easily  pro- 
pagated bv  division,  layers,  or  cuttings,  and  is  besides  very  apt 
to  die  ofi^  m  the  winter. 
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In  England,  as  we  are  informed  in  Sweet's  excellent  com- 
pendium, the  Botanical  Cultivator^  the  Morina  is  generally 
kept  in  the  green-house,  in  any  light  rich  soil,  and  is  increased 
by  dividing  at  the  root,  or  by  seed. 

55.  On  the  Steck  Applcy   or  Codlin.      By  M.  F.  Wiederhold,  of 

Hochster. 

The  apple  alluded  to  is  our  Carlisle  Codlin,  which  is  said 
to  be  abundant  in  Westphalia,  but  not  very  common  in 
Prussia*  It  is  recommended  to  be  generally  cultivated,  as 
being  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  as  ripening  in  August, 
as  seldom  failing  to  bear  a  good  crop  even  in  bad  seasons,  as 
applicable  to  various  culinary  uses,  not  bad  for  the  dessert, 
^pA  as  keying  six  months. 

56.  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  the  Double  Georgina,  Creorgin^ 
variabilisy  our  Dahlia,  samfmcifblia.  By  M.  Fintelmano,  Royal 
Gardener  in  the  island  of  Peacocks  at  Potsdam.  i 

The  dahlia  received  about  the  same  time  two  different 
names  from  two  different  botanists,  unknown  to  each  other. 
Cavanilles,  who  discovered  the  plant,  dedicated  it  to  Andrew 
Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist,  author  of  a  small  volume  of  botani- 
cal observations,  while  Willdenow  named  it  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Georgi  of  Petersburgh.  The  name  of  Cavanilles  having  been 
first  given,  and  also  given  by  the  discoverer,  according  to  the 
etiquette  of  naturalists  claimed  to  be  preferred,  and  dahlia  has 
accordingly  become  the  general  name/and  is  adopted  in  sub- 
sequent parts  of  the  Prussian  Hortictdtural  Transactions. 

M.  Fintelmann  has  given  a  complete  course  of  dahlia 
culture ;  but,  as  it  differs  little  from  that  in  ^neral  use  in 
this  country,  we  shall  merely  glance  at  his  divisions  of  the 
subject. 

Raising  from  Seed. — A  moderately  warm  dung-bed  is  formed 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  seed  thinly  sown  in  leaf 
mould,  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  covered  with  the  same  soil,  mixed 
with  river  sand,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  If  the  seeds  are  • 
fresh,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  early  in  April,  and 
they  should  be  nursed  in  another  bed  till  the  beginning  of  ^ 
May,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  garden. 

SjiiL — Any  garden  earth,  bu^it  must  be  well  supplied  with  \ 
moisture.  Q  M.  Fintelmann  uses  one  part  of  the  natural  sandy 
soil  from  his  garden,  one  part  of  soft  clay,  containing  10  per 
cent,  of  marl,  and  one  part  of  rotten  wood  earth  from  the  ' 
carpenter's  yard.     In  this  mixture  both  young  and  old  plants 
grow  vigorously.V^Holes,  in  the  situations  where  dahlias  are  ^ 
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to  be  planted,  are  made  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  1 5  in.  in  depth, 
and  filled  with  this  soil ;  and  in  these  holes,  so  filled,  the  young 
plants  are  turned  out,  or  the  old  roots  inserted.  To  retain  the 
moisture,  and  protect  the  root  fi*om  excessive  heat,  the  surfiice 
is  covered  with  moss.  Liquid  manure  iswplied  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  /»J    h/ 

Position. — Shelter  fi*om  high  winds  is  essentially  necessary; 
and,  where  masses  of  them  are  to  be  planted  together,  the 
tallest  growers  must  be  planted  farthest  from  the  eye,  and  so 
as  not  to  overtop  the  dwarf  sorts.  M.  Fintelman  considers 
dahlia  as  a  particularly  desirable  plant  for  a  new  garden 
the  or  shrubbery ;  "  because,"  says  he,  "  it  will  grow  in  a  rich, 
moist  soil,  to  the  height  of  16  il.  in  two  months,  and  yearly, 
afterwards,  to  the  same  height  in  the  same  soils,  provided 
moisture  and  manure  be  abundantly  supplied." 

We  notice  this  as  being  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  gar- 
den, who  states3fefe»^\2HZ^;,'p.l8l.T  "  that  if  it  is  desirable 
to  have  dahlias  always  in  one  situation,  it  is  necessary  to 
renew  the  soil,  by  trenching  it  deeply  the  second,  and  taking 
it  out  and  replacing  it  the  third  and  succeeding  years."  He 
subjoins,  "  it  will  seldom  be  found  advisable  to  add  manure ; 
fresh  soil  is  all  that  is  necessary."  We  may  observe,  in  con- 
firmation of  M.  Fintelmann's  experience,  that  dahlias  have 
been  grown  in  the  flower-garden  at  Hylands,  on  the  same 
soil,  without  trenching,  manure,  or  fresh  soil,  for  several 
vears ;  and  every  year  tfiey  have  attained,  though  not  to  the 
height  of  1 6  ft.,  yet  to  as  great  perfection  as  the  dahlias  of 
the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  or  as  dahlias  do  attain  to 
in  this  country.(  .^This  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  John  Smith, 
the  flower-gardener  at  Hylands,  who,  like  his  napnesak'e  of  the 
Horticultural  Transactions,  is  a  well-educated  and  most  judi- 
cious young  gardener.  We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  any 
one  should  be  induced  to  neglect  the  culture  of  this  fine  au* 
tumnal  flower  from  an  idea  that  renewing  the  soil  is  necessary ; 
because  it  would  not  be  easy  to  do  this  in  extensive  shrubberies, 
where  the  dahlia  is  so  great  an  ornament.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  however,  that  nresh  soil,  which  is  of  great  advantage 
in  the  culture  of  every  other  plant,  is  not  likewise  of  great 
advantage  in  the  culture  of  the  dahlia. 

"  Es  lassen  sich  damit  auch  besonders  Gartenbefriedigun- 
gen  oder  Wandc  decken,  und  die  Georgingen  gewahren  zug- 
leich  durch  das  mannigfaltige  Farbenspiel  von  Schneeweiss  bis 
zum  dumkelsten  Violett,  Purpur-  und  Schwardich-Bluthroth, 
durch  Schwefelgelb,  Orange,  und  Scharlach  in  alien  Schat- 
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tirungen  dem  Auge  einen  Schonen  Anblick,  wenn  man  jede 
Farbenart  besonders  in  Massen  aiifstellen  kann." 

Of  this  sentence  we  give  an  exact  translation,  for  the  con- 
.^ .  sideration  of  our  correspondent,  Variegata.  (p.  485.) 

**  Dahlias  may  also  be  used  as  screens  for  concealing  walls 
and  other  fences  or  unsightly  objects,  presenting  at  the  same 
time  a  beautiful  spectacle  to  the  eye  by  the  variety  of  their 
\  colours,  from  snowy  white  to  the  darkest  violet,  purple  blood- 
red  and  blackish  blood-red,  sulphur  colour,  orange,  and  scarlet, 
in  all  their  shades,  especially  if  we  can  contrive  to  group  the 
colours  in  masses."  (^ 

Propagation, — Usually  by  division  of  the  roots,  taking  care 
to  have  a  bud  on  each  tuber ;  also  from  cuttings.  Seeds  are 
produced  by  the  single  varieties  in  the  grieatest  abundance, 
and  also  frequently  from  the  double  flowers.  From  the  pro- 
geny of  such  seeds  an  endless  variety  is  obtained,  two  seed- 
ling plants  seldom  having  flowers  alike.  Seedlings,  treated  as 
before  described,  flower  the  same  year  in  July  and  August     (^, 

Use  of  the  Dahlia.  —  The  stalks  and  leaves  make  a  whole- 
some food  for  pigs,  sheep,  and  asses ;  they  are  also  eaten  by 
deer  and  cows,  and  they  are,  in  a~  dried  state,  readily  eaten  by 
lambs  and  young  goats.  When  cultivated  as  cattle  food, 
the  stalks  may  be  cut  over  two  or  three  times  in  one  season. 
The  tubers  may  be  eaten  both  by  men  and  cattle,  but  they 
are  neither  so  agreeable  nor  so  nourishing  as  those  of  the 
potato. 

57.  Extracts  Jrom  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  at  their  Eleventh 

Meetings  November  2.  1823. 

Tl|e  scheme  of  a  school  for  gardeners  (p.  92.)  was  laid 
before"  ihe  Society,  approved  of,  ordered  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  an  extract  from  the  statutes  and  plan  of  manage- 
ment published. 

58.  Extracts  from  the  Txioelfth  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Decern- 

her  7.  1823. 

Robin/ff  Pseud-flc^cia,  strongly  recommended  for  poor 
sandy  soils. 

59.  Remarks  on  the  PropcHy  and  Use  of  the  Breadfruit,  Arto- 

carpus  indsa.     By  M.  Beyrich,  Gardener  in  Brazil. 

The  uncultivated  varieties  of  the  bread-fruit  bear  seeds, 
but  the  cultivated  varieties  do  not  When  the  wild  fruit  is 
ripe  on  the  tree,  the  seeds,  which  are  larger  than  almonds, 
bepn  to  germinate,  and  must  be  planted   immediately  that 
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they  are  taken  out  of  the  fruit,  beoaase,  if  suffered  to  dry, 
they  will  not  grow. 

The  bread-fruit,  called  Jacca,  with  entire  leaves,  Arto- 
c^rpus  integrifolia,  has  round  fruit  from  1  ft.  to  1^  ft.  in  dia- 
meter ;  the  flesh  when  ripe  has  a  sweet  mealy  taste,  but,  being 
Tery  inferior  to  the  true  bread-fruit,  Artodupus  incisa,  is 
seldom  cultivated. 

There  is  an  uudescribed  species  of  bread-fruit,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  found  in  the  large  forests  near  Rio  Janeiro ;  the 
fruit  is  from  2  to  4  ft.  long,  and  from  6  in.  to  2  ft  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  from  half  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  wei^t.  One 
tree  often  bears  from  fifty  to  sixty  fruit  The  flesh  resembles 
that  of  the  entire-leaved  bread-fruit,  or  Jacca,  and  is  cut  into 
slices  and  roasted  by  the  natives. 

60.  Some  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine-apple  in  Brazil* 
By  M.  Bey  rich,  Gardener  in  Brazil. 

The  pine-apple,  though  a  native  of  South  America,  is  not 
found  wild  near  Rio  Janeiro,  but  is  very  abundandy  cultivated 
there.  As  some  parts  of  the  country  appear  more  appropriate 
for  its  culture  than  others,  I  shall  here  give  a  description  of 
such  places,  as  aflbrding  hints  for  its  culture  in  Europe 

^•^  The  pine-apple  in  its  wild  state  is  found  near  the  sea-shore; 
the  sand  accumulated  there  in  downs  serving  for  its  growth, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  most  of  the  species  of  the  same  family. 
The  place  where  the  best  pine-apples  are  cultivated  is  of  a 
similar  nature.  In  the  sandy  plains  of  Praga  velha  and 
Praga  grande,  formed  by  the  receding  of  the  sea,  and  in 
which  no  other  plant  will  thrive,  are  the  spots  where  the 
pine-apple  thrives  best.  The  cause  of  this  lies  evidently  in 
the  composition  of  the  sand,  which  chiefly  consists  of  salt,  lime 
from  decomposed  shells,  and  a  very  little  vegetable  mould. 
Warmth,  lime,  salt,  and  moisture,  seem  therefore  to  be  the 
principal  ingredients  in  which  the  pine-apple  thrives.  Sand 
will  take  a  very  high  and  continued  degree  of  warmth,  being 
often  heated  by  the  sun  so  much  as  to  scorch  vegetation,  and 
yet  it  seldom  dries  to  a  greater  depth  than  from  8  in.  to 
1  ft.  Sea  salt  is  well  known  for  its  property  of  attracting 
the  nocturnal  damps,  and  retaining  them  a  long  time.  The 
lime  of  the  shells  seems  to  be  the  principal  manure,  which 
has  also  been  proved  by  the  English  here,  who,  by  manuring 
their  pine-apples  widi  a  mixture  (^stamped  oyster-shells  with  ' 
vegetable  earth,  produce  v.ery  large  fruit.  The  natural  mould, 
usually  slightly  mixed  with  sand,  is  partly  of  a  vegetable,  and 

partly  of  a  mineral  origin. 
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The  treatment  of  the  plants  is  very  simple.  As  the  fruit 
ripens.in  January^  the  young  suTckers  from  the  roots  are  taken 
off  in  April  or  May,  and  pbnted  in  the  newly  cleaned  fields 
at  a  distance  of  from  IJ  to  2  ft,  from  each  other,  and  the 
strongest  of  them  produce  fruit  in  the  following  year,  seldom 
weighing  above  S  or  4  lbs. ;  but  those  which  do  not  fruit  the 
second  year,  grow  very  large,  and  their  fruit  often  weighs 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  N 

61.  Description  of  Anguloa  Itirida^  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Orch(de€e.     By 

Professor  Link  and  Director  Otto. 

This  is  an  orchideous  epiphyte  from  Brazil,  with  five-nerved 
leaves,  a  many-flowered  scape,  and  converging  petals  yellow 
within  and  green  without.  It  was  sent  from  Brazil  to  the 
Berlin  garden,  in  1 823,  by  M.  Bevrich ;  is  of  easy  culture  in 
the  stove,  and  may  be  purchased  from  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

62.  Description  of  a  movable  Forcing-house  for  early  Forcing, 

By  M.  Sehulze,  Garden  Director,  &c.,  of  Sans-Souci. 
The  front  and  roof  are  composed  of  glass  sashes,  the 
former  at  an  angle  of  about  12%  and  the  latter  at  an  angle  of 
about  80^  to  the  horizon.  Part  of  the  roof  sloping  to  the 
north  is  opaque,  and  this  with  the  back  and  ends  is  com- 
posed of  boarded  surfaces,  with  interstices  of  about  6  in,  wide, 
filled  with  dry  hay.  The  other  details  are  easily  understood. 
63—65.  Papers  relating  to  prizes  given  and  to  he  given^  to  com- 
mittees, and  to  other  subjects  of  purely  local  interest. 


Aet.  II.  Annates  de  la  Sociki  d^ Horticulture  de  Paris,  et  Journal 
spScial  de  VEtat  et  des  Progres  du  Jardinage,  Tom.  L  Second 
livraison,  pour  Octobre,  1827.  Paris.  8vo.  Price  in  Paris  for 
twelve  Numbers,  or  one  year,  \5/r, ;  in  London,  IS/r. 

This  work  is  arranged  in  four  divisions :  —  I.  Memoirs  \ 
II.  Notioes,  Analyses,  &c. ;  III.  Miscellanies  and  News ;  and 
IV.  Bulletin  Bibliographique,  or  Catalogue  Rabonn^e  of 
Books  on  Horticulture. 

I.  Memoirs,  —  1.  The  first  article  is  an  account  of  the  horti« 
cultural  fete,  held  in  the  Chevalier  Soulange-Bodin's  gardens 
at  Fromont,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1827 ;  and  which,  it  would 
appear,  is  the  first  of  a  series  intended,  like  those  of  the 
Chiswick  garden,  to  be  held  annually.  Numerous  invita- 
tions were  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  Soulange*Bodin 
and  his  family,  which  produced  an  attendance  of  from  500  to 
600  persons,  who  were  received  in  a  frank  and  natural  manner, 
and  were  charmed  by  the  elegant  variety  of  the  garden,  the 
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beauty  of  its  situation  and  aspects,  and  theagreeablenessof  its 
promenades.  The  company  arrived  from  Paris  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  mid-day  the  parish  church  of 
Ris  was  full,  when  a  solemn  mass  was  executed,  the  music  of 
which  was  composed  for  the  occasion.  In  this  mass,  some  of 
the  first  singers  of  Paris,  whose  names  are  given,  assisted  in 
the  musical  part.  After  the  mass,  the  members  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  with  their  president,  the  Vicomte  H6ricart 
de  Thury,  at  their  head,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  society, 
went  through  M.  Soulange-Bodin's  extensive  establishment 
of  hot-houses,  and  at  last  found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  a 
circle  of  ladies,  seated  under  an  awning,  while  their  ears  were 
impressed  with  a  music  which  conveyed  a  sentiment  emi- 
nently religious,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  service  of  the 
church  of  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  gratitude 
of  man  towards  the  Author  of  so  many  wonders.  Soon  after- 
wards the  spectators  separated  in  little  winding  columns,  along 
the  serpentine  paths  of  the  garden,  towards  a  new  fountain, 
which  played  that  day  for  the  first  time,  and  which  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  proprietor  of  Fromont  to  "  Friendship  and  the 
Arts,"  in  the  person  of  M.  Plantade,  an  eminent  musical 
composer.  Here  another  piece  of  music  was  executed. 
After  amusing  themselves  for  some  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden,  a  vast  tent  was  opened,  in  which  the  -company  sat 
down,  200  at  a  time,  to  a  banquet  vraiment  hor^tctdtural ,-  that 
is,  of  delicate  cheer  and  excellent  wines,  interspersed  with 
rare,  curious,  and  high-priced  plants.  Music  was  again  in 
requisition,  and,  as  the  ultimatum  of  gaiety,  et  le  plus  ndUe 
elan,  the  President  proposed  the  health  of  "  The  King,  the 
Protector  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  the  Arts." 

Nosegays  were  prepared  for  the  ladies,  who  were  also 
presented  with  the  first  number  of  the  Annales  de  la  Societi 
d^ Horticulture.  Some  new  subscribers  to  the  society  were 
procured  by  this  means.  A  concert  and  a  ball  succeeded, 
and  the  latter  lasted  till  the  following  morning.  So  numerous 
were  the  carriages,  that  Fromont  seemed  joined  to  Paris,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  amiable,  liberal,  and  enlightened  pro- 
prietor were  seconded  by  the  finest  weather. 

2.  On  the  Hybrids  obtained  by  the  Baron  Melazzo  at 
Palermo,  the  Chevalier  Soulange- Bodin  at  Fromont,  M.  Fion 
at  Paris,  and  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  William  Her- 
bert in  England.     By  Baron  Hamelin,  of  Franconville. 

Baron  Melazzo  deprived  Amaryllis  vittata  of  its  anthers 
before  they  were  expanded,  and  fecundated  its  stigma  with 
the  pollen    of  Amarjrlli^  reginae.      In  due   time    Amaryllis 
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Graving  (in  honour  of  D.  F.  Gravina,  Prince  de  Lascara^ 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies) 
was  produced,  and  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus ;  it  is  cultivated  and  sold  by  the  Chevalier  Soulange* 
Bodin,  with  whom  it  is  said  to  have  produced  seed. 

Soulange-Bodin  having  fecundated  Magn6h'a  Ytdan  with 
the  pollen  of  M.  obovkta  var.  discolor,  Z)fc.,  the  M.  purpurea 
of  the  British  nurseries,  obtained  a  magnificent  hybrid,  named 
M.  Soulang/aTwz,  and  which  is  to  be  had  in  the  Clapton  and 
other  London  nurseries.  We  are  much  inclined  to  think  this 
hybrid  will  not  be  permanent,  and  that  it  will  soon  return 
to  M.  Ytdan. 

M.  Fion,  a  nursery-florist.  Rue  des  Trois  Couronnes, 
No.  14.,  sL  Paris,  justly  celebrated  for  his  fine  collection  and 
excellent  culture  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  placed  a  Z)^phne 
indica  and  a  D.  coUlna  so  near  together  in  the  open  air  that 
their  branches  intermixed.  The  desired  result  took  place ; 
D,  indica  produced  one  seed,  which  was  sown  in  the  autumn 
of  1820,  came  up  in  1821,  and  in  the  spring  of  1822,  its 
shoot  was  cut  over  by  the  surface,  and  grafted  upon  D.  colHna. 
In  two  years  it  came  into  flower,  and  is  recognised  by  some 
of  the  qualities  of  both  of  its  parents.  Its  leaves  are  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  Z).  indica,  and  it  is  more  hardy  than 
that  species ;  it  has  a  fine  odour,  and  remains  a  long  time  in 
flower.  M.  Fion  has  produced  another  hybrid  between 
2>.  coUlna,  and  Z).  Cne5rum.  Both  plants,  we  believe,  are 
now 'in  the  London  nurseries. 

In  England,  Mr.  Herbert  has  obtained  upwards  of  a  score 
of  hybrid  Crinums  which  ripen  seeds,  independently  of 
other  hybrid  Amaryllit/^^.  Linnaeus  is  said  to  have  admitted 
hybrids  in  the  genera  Veronica^  Primula,  Campanula,  5oIanum, 
Chenopodium,  Tropae'^olum,  JRh^um,  Cotyledgn,  iS6rbus,  i26sa, 
Geum,  Chelid6nium,  Papaver,  Z>elphinium,  Geranium,  TVi- 
folium,  Centaur^a,  A^'xyris,  ^mar^nthus,  Poterium,  and  Agk" 
ricus  ;  he  also  admitted  other  species  which  he  suspected  to  be 
hybrids,  and  designated  them  by  the  adjective  spurious ;  and 
many  which  he  considered  approaching  to  tlmt  state,  and  de- 
signated by  the  specific  names  terminating  in  ioldes.  Kohl- 
reuter  obtained  a  great  many  hybrids,  and  no  man  more  than 
the  English  nurseryman,  Colville. 

From  all  this  the  writer  concludes  that  hybrids  are  formed 
by  nature ;  an  opinion  which,  he  says,  he  holds  in  common 
with  Linnaeus,  Salisbury,  and  some  other  eminent  botanists. 

After  giving  the  instances  of  a  hybrid  between  ii^anunculus 
^amineus,  and  R,  J7latanif51ius,  created  in  the  botanic  garden 
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of  Brussels  in  the  year  1820;  of  various  hybrids  between 
Gfentia;!^  liitea  and  purpurea  found  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain of  Savoy ;  of  the  hybrid  ixias  and  geraniums  found  at 
the  Cape  ;  and  showing  how  probable  it  is  that  insects,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  have  predilections  for  particular  plants, 
should  be  the  means  of  creating  hybrids ;  he  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  2  -— 

Hybrids  are  every  now  and  then  produced  by  nature. 

Hybrids  are  daily  created  by  man. 

A  genus  of  which  there  is  only  one  species,  seldom  acquires 
new  species,  because  it  has  no  opportunity  of  hybridising; 
those,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  a  great  many  species, 
especially  if  they  are  natives  of  the  same  part  of  the  globe, 
have  their  numbers  increased,  because  they  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  hybridising. 

May  it  not,  therefore,  asks  Baron  Hnmelen,  be  concluded 
that  many  of  the  plants  ranked  by  botanists  as  species,  are 
hybrids  ? 

We  should  answer,  yes ;  some  few  are  undoubtedly  hybrids ; 
but  we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  any  hybrid,  whether  created 
by  nature  or  art,  can  be  perpetuated  by  seed,  and  remain 
distinct  for  any  length  of  time.  Much,  however,  may  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  idea  that  most  of  the 
species  which  now  exist  have  been  produced  in  the  course  of 
ages  by  accidental  crosses  is,  as  M.  DecandoUe  observes,  very 
seducing,  as  tending  to  trace  a  great  number  of  complicated 
effects  to  one  single  and  easily  comprehended  cause ;  but  M. 
DecandoUe  adds,  that  the  rarity  of  hybrids  in  nature  is  against 
such  a  conclusion. 

II.  Notices^  Analyses^  8fc.  —  1.  The  Flower  Market  of 
Paris.  By  the  Abbe  Berl^se.  This  market  has  existed  from  a 
very  early  period  on  the  quays  of  the  Seine.  In  1818  it  was 
enlarged.  The  market-days  are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ; 
gardeners^who  are  entitled  to  attend  the  market  have  each  a 
place  allotted  to  them,  for  which  they  pay  25  cents,  per  mar- 
ket-day. From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  September,  the 
market  continues  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of 
March,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  and  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  May,  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  This  market  is 
exclusively  for  green-house  plants,  and  other  plants  in  flower 
in  pots,  and  for  gathered  flowers.  There  is  another  market 
adjoining,  for  common  nursery  articles,  including  roots  of 
herbaceous  plants^  which  is  held  on  the  same  days  and  during 
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the  same  hours.  Attached  to  this  last  market  is  an  officer, 
assisted  by  expert  gardeners,  who  examines  all  the  plants,  and 
destroys  on  the  spot  all  those  which  have  bad  roots. 

The  flower  market  is  held  entirely  by  women,  who  employ 
the  greatest  pains  in  arranging  and  disposing  of  their  plants, 
as  well  to  display  the  variety  of  their  foliage,  as  the  shades 
of  their  flowers.  The  retail  florists  come  here  early  in  the 
morning,  purchase  their  flowers  from  the  first  hand,  take  them 
home,  rearrange  them,  and  retail  them  in  their  shops  at  a 
great  profit 

Every  sort  of  hardy  and  exotic  shrub,  bulb,  and  flower,  in 
general  culture,  will  be  found  here ;  often  the  newest  varieties 
of  roses,  the  camellia,  the  tree  pseony,  different  species  of 
daphne,  rhododendron,  and  azalea,  gardenias,  correas,  China 
roses.  Cape  heaths,  magnolias.  Cape  bulbs,  and  even  the 
Strelitzm  reginae :  in  short,  almost  all  the  New  Holland  plants 
introduced  to  France  may,  at  one  period  or  another,  be  found 
in  this  market.  The  price  is  very  reasonable;  often,  indeed, 
plants  are  got  here  for  very  little,  which  elsewhere  cost  a  good 
deal. 

At  this  market  M.  Lemon  exposes  his  finely  cultivated  new 
varieties  of  geranium,  obtained  from  seed ;  M.  Dubard,  his 
Chinese  and  New  Holland  plants;  and  Mesdames  Boulard, 
Mathieu,  Julienne,  Devert,  Joly,  Lot,  Durand,  &c.,  abundance 
of  flowers  of  all  sorts.  The  merchants  of  Paris  purchase 
flowers  here  to  ornament  their  shops ;  the  confectioners,  to 
display  at  fetes  and  balls ;  the  priests,  to  decorate  their  altars ; 
and  pious  children,  to  plant  on  the  graves  of  their  parents, 
in  the  Cemetery  of  Pdre-Ia-chaise,  or  other  burial  grounds. 
The  estimated  sale  per  annum  is  300,000  y?-.  {12,500/.)  for 
flowers,  and  100,000^.  (4166/.  135.  4rf.)  for  nursery  articles. 

The  flowers  and  trees  in  these  markets  require  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  attention  from  those  who  sell  them  ;  yet,  as  in  simi- 
lar cases,  it  is  often  complained  by  the  purchasers,  that  the 
flowers  fade  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  theit  hands.  Of  the 
gardeners  it  has  been  said  that,  before  delivering  plants  sold 
in  pots,  they  turn  out  the  ball,  and  place  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  a  piece  of  unslaked  lime^  which,  as  soon  as  the  purchaser 
waters  his  plant,  swells,  and  bums  its  roots ;  or,  if  the  lump 
has  been  large,  it  bursts  the  pot.  The  Abb^  Berl^se  observes 
that  this  idle  report  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  pieces 
of  old  plaster  being  used,  as  drainage  to  pots,  by  the  Paris  gar- 
deners. 

2.  Cours  de  Culture  et  de  Naturalisation  des  V6g6taux. 
Par  Andr^  Thouin ;  public  et  annot6  par  M.  Oscar  Leclerc. 
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Paris.  S  vols.  8vo,  with  an  Atlas  of  GS  pis.  in  4to.  35^.  Re- 
viewed by  C.  Bailly  de  Merlieux. 

M.  Leclerc,  whom  we  have  Uie  pleasure  of  reckoning 
among  the  number  of  our  correspondents,  is  a  nephew  of 
the  late  Professor  Thouin,  and  attached  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Jardindu  Roi.  The  papers  of  which  this 
work  is  composed  were  left  him  by  his  uncle,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  methodical  writers  on  gardening,  and 
courteous  and  benevolent  of  men.  To  those  who  were  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the  professor,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  his  eulogium  pronounced  by  Professor  Cuvier 
(Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  226.)j  and  to  his  writings  in  the  Annales 
du  Museum  d^Histoiie  Naiurelle,  As  we  intend  to  analyse  M. 
Leclerc's  work  at  an  early  opportunity  ourselves,  we  shall  only 
observe  here,  that  it  is  favourably  spoken  of  by  M.  Bailly, 
and  a  lonff  extract  given  from  the  chapter  treating  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  naturalisation  of  plants. 

III.  Miscellanies  and  News.  —  Leaves  used  instead  of  dung 
in  making  hotbeds.  Auriculas,  manured  with  soot  after 
flowering  in  spring,  flowered  again  the  succeeding  autumn. 
The  Egyptian,  or  potato,  onion  has  produced  seeds  in  tlie  bo- 
tanic garden  of  Aisne,  and  young  plants  have  been  raised  from 
them.  Mr.  Brown,  jun.,  of  Stow's  directions  for  preventing 
mice  from  eating  newly  sown  peas,  extracted  from  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine. 

The  questions  asked,  how  far  smoke  and  coal  gas  are  in- 
jurious to  plants ;  what  is  the  cause  of  certain  yellow  blotches 
like  excrescences  [doubtless,  fungi],  which  have  appeared  on 
the  leaves  of  pear  trees,  have  materially  injured  their  growth, 
and  prevented  them  from  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  how  to 
destroy  the  Coccus  lanigera  in  hot-houses. 

Extracts  are  given  from  what  passed  at  different  meetings 
of  the  Society  from  the  11th  of  June  to  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  situation  for  a  garden  for  the  Society  was  dis- 
cussed on  the  6th  of  July.  On  the  18th  of  July,  M.  du  Petit- 
Thouars  presented  several  works  on  horticulture,  but  claimed 
the  reservation  of  them  for  a  short  time  till  he  had  terminated 
a  work  which  he  is  now  printing,  entitled  Chronological  Bio^ 
graphy  of  Gardeners.  It  was  determined  to  publish  the  An-' 
nales  of  the  Society  monthly,  in  8vo ;  and  on  the  22d  of 
August,  the  Chevalier  Soulange-Bodin  was  reelected  general 
secretary.  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  as  before  noticed  (p.  334.), 
offered  the  sum  of  400^-.  to  the  person  who  should  discover 
the  means  of  destroying  the  grub  of  the  cockchafler.  A  list  of 
new  members  is  added. 
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IV.  Bulletin  Bibtif^aphique.  —  The  titles  of  ten  works  are 
given,  some  of  which  have  already  appeared,  and  the  remain- 
der are  now  recorded  in  our  catalogue. 

We  are  highly  gratified, to  find  that  this  Society  may  now 
be  considered  as  firmly  established,  and  as  likely  to  go  on  and 
prosper.  It  will  form  one  more  point  of  union  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  more  of  these  points  the  better  for 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  society. 

The  more  intimately  the  British  and  French  people  know 
each  other,  the  greater  will  be  their  mutual  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  moral,  political,  tfnd  general 
improvements  of  each  nation.  It  is  acknowledged  by  those  who 
are  much  better  able  to  judge  than  we  are,  that  at  least 
the  manners  of  the  people  of  England  would  be  improved 
by  the  adoption  of  various  practices  from  the  French ;  and  the 
French  people,  who  in  reality  are  more  liberal  than  we  are, 
readily  allow  that  they  may  profit  in  various  ways  by  imitat* 
ing  the  English.  They  are  thus  profiting,  and  so  are  we  by 
imitating  them  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
lower  and  middling  classes  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  odier 
large  towns  in  France,  have  a  very  different  opinion  of  the 
English  from  what  they  had  during  the  late  war;  and  we  have 
heard  it  asserted  by  one  of  the  nrst  practical  engineers  of 
France,  that  he  believed,  if  the  two  countries  should  remain 
another  fifleen  years  at  peace  with  each  other,  such  would  be 
the  mutual  esteem  and  the  mutual  commercial  advantages,  and 
such,  in  short,  the  power  of  public  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  rulers  of  the  two  countries  to  engage  the 
inhabitants  in  a  mutual  war.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  even 
such  ideas  are  entertained,  whether  they  should  ever  be 
realised  or  not ;  and  it  is  evidently  proper  to  encourage  and 
disseminate  them.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  rejoice  in 
the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the  Paris  Horticultural 
Society,  with  reference  to  such  a  result 
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Rural  Architecture^  S^c.^  published  since  December  lasty  'with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting* 

Britain. 

Curtis* t  Botanical  Magazine^  or  Flower' Garden  displayed;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.    In  8vo  Numbers.  3s.  6d,  coloured ;  3s,  plain. 

No,  XIII.  for  January f  contains 
2791  to  2797.  —  Adansonia  (figit^ta ;  Bombaceee.      A  tree  of  Senegal, 
Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  of  moderate  elevation ;  but  whose  trunk  is  from 
Vol.  III.  — No.  12.  oo 
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sa  to  50  ft.  in  diameter,  soon  dividing  into  branches  of  great  size,  bearing  a 
dense  mass  of  digitate  leaves,  with  axillary  flowers,  solitary,  very  lam, 
with  white  petals  and  purple  anthers.  There  can  be  no  question  of  thb 
being  die  largest  known  tree.  Though  introduced  to  Britain  so  long  ago 
as  17S4,  it  has  never  flowered,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so  in  our  stoves, 
without  more  room  than  can  in  general  be  afforded.  Dr.  Hooker's  figure 
{Jig,  168.)  is  from  specimens  preserved  in  spirits.    The  flowers  (a)  are 


handsome  on  their  first  expansion,  but  nut  on  a  very  different  appearance 
at  a  more  advanced  period  (i) ;  both  flowers  and.  fruit  (c)  are  pendent. 
Humboldt  speaks  of  this  tree  as  **  the  oldest  organic  monument  of  our 
planet.'*  Adanson  makes  the  following  calculation  of  its  age,  diameter  of 
the  trunk  and  height. 


A  tree 


I  year  old  is 

20  years  old  is 

30 

iOO 

1000 

2400 

5150 


1  or  1|  inch  in  diameter,  and    5  feet  in  height. 


1  foot 

2  feet 
4 

14 
18 


5 
82 
29 
58 
64 
73 


The  roots  are  of  an  extraordinary  length,  with  numerous  ramifications. 
Adanson  found  the  taproot  of  a  tree,  whose  trunk  was  77  fl.  in  circumfe- 
rence, 1 10  f^.  long.  The  branches  spread  out  drooping  at  the  extremities, 
and  are  so  entirehr  covered  with  leaves  as  to  form  a  nearly  hemispherical 
mass  of  verdure,  from  140  to  150  fl.  in  diameter,  and  from  60  to  70  ft.  in 
height.  (See  the  vignette  in  Macartney^ s  Embassy  to  China,  p.  141.)  •*  The 
wood  is  pale-coloured,  light,  and  sofl,  so  that,  in  Abyssinia,  the  wOd  bees 
perforate  it,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  their  honey  in  the  holes,  which 
non^  is  reckoned  the  best  in  the  country.  I  know  not  that  the  wood 
Itself*^  is  applied  to  any  particular  use,  but  the  negroes  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Athca  employ  the  trunks  in  a  certain  state  to  a  very  extraordi- 
nary purpose.  The  tree  is  subject  to  a  particular  disease,  owing  to  the 
attack  of  a  species  of  fungus  which  vegetates  in  the  woody  part,  and 
which,  without  changing  its  colour,  or  appearance,  destroys  life,  and 
renders  the 'parts  so  attacked  as  sofl  as  the  pith  of  trees  in  general.  Such 
trunks  are  then  hollowed  into  chambers,  and  within  them  are  suspended 
the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  are  refused  the  honour  of  burial.  There 
they  become  mummies,  perfectly  dry  and  well  preserved,  without  any  &r- 
ther  preparation  or  embalmment,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  gidrioU. 
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This  plant,  like  all  of  the  neighbouring  order  of  ^alvlicefle,  is  emollient  and 
mucilaginous  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaves,  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
constitute  lalo^  a  &vourite  article  with  the  natives,  and  which  tiiey  mix 
daily  with  their  food,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  excessive  per- 
spiration to  which  they  are  subject  in  those  climates,  and  even  the  Eurc^- 
peans  find  it  serviceable  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  fevers,  and  other  maladies. 

"The  fruit  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  part  of  the  tree.  Its  pulp  is 
slightly  acid  and  agreeable,  and  frequently  eaten;  while  the  juicci  is 
expressed  from  it,  mixed  with  sugar,  and  constitutes  a  drink  which  is 
valued  as  a  specific  in  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers.  Qwing  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  fruit  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  In  Bowdich's  account 
of  Banjole  it  is  mentioned  that  this  fruit  possesses  an  agreeablv  acid 
flavour,  and,  being  very  abundant,  it  forms  a  principal  article  of  food 
among  the  natives,  who  season  many  of  their  dishes  with  it,  especially  a 
kind  of  gruel,  made  of  com,  and  called  rody,  Mr.  Bowdicn  farther 
observes  that  this  tree  loses  its  leaves  before  the  periodical  rains  come  on. 
The  Mandinjos  convey  the  fruit  to  the  eastern  and  more  southern  districts 
of  Africa,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs  it  rea<^es  Morocco,  and 
even  Egypt.  If  the  fruit  be  decayed  er  injured,  it  is  burned  r  the  lees  are 
mixed  with  rancid  oil  of  palm,  and  the  negroes  use  it  instead  of  soap.'' 

Jlf^va  Mor^nti,  a  native  of  Italy,  about  Naples.  **  Whether  or  not  this 
plant  may  be  a  variety  of  Af.  illcs^a  must  be  left  for  future  observation." 
—  CVoton  castaneihfdlium ;  EwphoihihceeB,  An  annual  from  Trinidad,  with 
**  nothing  to  recommend  it  tor  cultivation  except  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curious.**  —  Oncidium  papilio.  An  orchideous  bulb,  of  a  purple  colour, 
with  purple  brown  coriaceous  leaves,  spotted  and  blotched  with  ereen,  and 
solitary  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  red  brown  blotches ;  large 
and  beautiful.  From  Trinidad  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden ;  where  it 
flowered  in  1 826.  It  is  among  the  most  singular  and  beautiful  of  the  exten- 
sive family  of  epiphytes  with  which  our  hot-houses  are  now  so  abundantly 
stored."  —  CXrobus  sessilif^lius.  A  hardy  perennial  from  Tauria,  with 
grasslike  leaves,  and  handsome  purple  flowers  in  July.  — Ne6ttia  aph^Ua; 
Orchideae.  From  Trinidad  to  the  GHasgow  botanic  garden.  '^  In  a  state 
of  cultivation,  entirely  destitute  of  leaves ;  and  the  whole  plant  of  a  sin- 
gularly lurid  reddish  green  colour." 

No.  XIV.  for  February ^  contairu 
2798  to  2804.  —  ^ep^nthes  distillat6ria.  A  noble  spedmen  from  Dr. 
Graham,  grown  in  the  Edinburgh  botanic  jarden,  and  beautifully 
engraved  and  coloured  of  the  natural  size.  ^  Our  plant  differs  from  the 
JV.  distillatoria  of  Loureiro,  in  the  lid  never  closing  after  it  once  opens ; 
but  the  power  of  alternate  opening  and  closing,  even  in  his  plant,  was 
probably  imaginary,  as  his  statement  of  the  pitchers  receiving  the  night- 
dews  certainly  is.  The  fluid  which  they  contain  is  undoubtedly  a  secre- 
tion, but  for  what  purpose  does  not  appear.  It  is  stated  to  have  hearlj 
filled  one  third  of^  the  pitcher  in  Messrs.  Loddiges'  plant ;  but  with  us  it 
never  much  exceeded  a  drachm."  —  Gon6Iobus  niger.  A  twiner  from 
Mexico,  with  heart-shaped  oblong  leaves,  and  deep .  black  purple  flowers 
in  October.  Stove.  Whether  it  be  a  lieneous  or  nerbaceous  plant,  what 
may  be  its  duration,  its  height,  or  year  of  introduction,  is  not  mentioned, 
a  deficiency  of  which  we  have  frequent  occasion  to  complain.  ^  Polemd- 
nium  Richards6ni.  A  beautiful  little  perennial,  with  elegantly  cut  leaves 
and  blue  flowers,  gathered  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  1825,  in  deep  sandy  soil, 
on  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  660  north  latitude,  and  which  flowered  in  a  cold- 
frame  in  the  Edinburgh  botanic  garden,  in  October  last.  It  was  also 
gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies,  during  his  celebrated  voyage  with  Captain  Van- 
couver, on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  —  P6thos  macroph^Ila.  Stove^ 
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vnd  the  emdeu  culturei^  —  BfleVkia  frat^sceos.  A  twi^y  thrab,  ftim 
Chins;  greeo-house ;  aod  the  easiest  calture. -*^ B4nksia  marc^sceitt. -» 
Dorat^ta  tubicina.  A  rare  and  curious  herbaceoos  plaat ;  from  Trinidad 
to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden.  The  fragrance  of  the  root  has  induced 
the  inhabitants  of  Peru  to  employ  it  in  the  room  of  Dorstbuc  confray^rna. 

Edwardis  Botanical  Reguler.    Continued  by  John  Lindley,  P  JI.S.  US.  &c. 
In  8vo  Numbers.     4s.  coloured. 

No.  CLV,  for  January,  comlaku 

1117  to  II 2 J. —  Tdcoma  cap^nsis  (the  Bign^nia  cap^nsu  of  BoHat 
JCewensis) ;  Bignontdr^^r.  "  A  hardy  green-house  plant,  of  great  beautj, 
growing  freely  in  light  rich  soil,  and  rooting  from  cuttings  under  a  band- 
glass."  The  flowers  are  tubular,  orange  nd^  aod  about  2  in.  loo^.  — itfl- 
mulus  moschktus,  Musk-scented  Monkey  Flower;  Scrophularineae.  A 
truly  charming  hardy  perennial ;  from  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Horticnltufal 
Society.  *'  It  was  found  growing  sparin^y  on  the  margins  of  springs  in  the 
country  about  the  river  Colonibia,  in  North-west  America.  The  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  a  soft  glandular  hairiness,  which  emits  a  powerfid  but 
extremely  pure  smell  of  musk,  that  perfumes  the  atmosphere  in  hot 
weather,  or  if  the  pUtnt  is  trodden  upon.  In  the  cold  months  of  winter  the 
scent  is  much  less  powerful.  The  blossoms  are  a  clear  bright  y^ow,  and 
appear  in  profusion  during  all  tbe-  summer.  To  be  cultivated  in  perfeo- 
tion,  it  should  be  planted  in  peat  soil,  in  a  shady  damp  border.  It  s  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  or  by  divisions  of  its  creeping  roots.** 

CEnolh^ra  qiiadrivulnera ;  Ona^riirise.  A  hardy  annual,  not  unlike  that 
very  beautiful  plant  dPnoth^  Lindleydao.  From  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  In 
the  open  border  it  forms  a  difiuse  patch,  with  stems  about  a  foot  in 
length  :  if  grown  in  a  pot,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  it  becomes  a 
dense  toft  of  stems,  about  6  in.  high,  which  are  almost  covered  with  leaves, 
and  elegant  lilac  flowers,  from  June  till  the  plant  is  destroyed  by  frost."  — 
Dian^^tf  revoluta;  ilsphodblea.  From  Fort  Jackson  and  the  tropuad 
part  of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  Charles  Fraser,  to  the  Horticultural  Sooetj^ 
in  1 824.  Mr.  Lindley  has  given  it  the  En^li^  name  of  ^  Few-flowered  Port 
Jackson  Dianella,'*  which,  cou&istcntly  with  our  opinion  that  the  English 
specific  name  ought  always  to  be  a  translation  of  the  scientific  specific 
nainCi  we  cannot  at  all  approve  of.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say 
that  much  would  be  gamed  bv  calling  this  species  Revolute-^ave(f  rather 
than  Few-flowered ;  but  we  prefer  giving  the  Englisli  names,  as  we  do  every 
thing  else,  on  a  fixed  definite  principle,  and  to  that  principle  we  adhere. 
The  practice  of  giving  English  names,  which  shall  convey  some  idea  in 
addition  to  the  systematic  name,  we  object  to  as  too  indefinite ;  and  as  pre- 
venting gardeners  and  others,  ignorant  of  tbe  Latin  language,  from  deriving 
that  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  Latin  words  which  they  would  derive 
by  literal  translation,  and  by  any  additions  (as  leaved,  for  instance,  in  tian»- 
lating  revoluta,  revo\uie4eavcd)  being  put  in  a  different  type. 

Pentst^mon  Richardsonti;  Scrophiuarlneae.  '' A  handsome  hardy  per- 
ennial, growing  freely  in  peat  among  American  plants,  and  flowering 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  summer.'*  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Douglas  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Colombia,  and  named  by  him  in  compliment  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  the  celebrated  companion  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  late  overland 
expeditions  to  the  shores  of  tne  Polar  Sea.  *-  Pentst^on  angustifolium. 
^  A  very  handsome  plant,  with  rose-coloured  tubular  flowers^  and,  we  be- 
lieve, a  hardy  perennial."  It  was  found  by  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
in  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  7920  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  upon 
rocks  overshadowed  by  trees.  It  flowered  in  Mr.  Tate's  nursery,  Sloane 
Street,  in  the  summer  of  1827. —  CXxali^  floribimda;  Oxalfdeae.    Sent  to 
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the  Horticultural  Society  by  Professor  Lehmann,  in  1S97,  and  sopposcd  to 
be  a  native  of  South  America.  *'  If  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  cool  green-house^ 
it  flourishes  exceedingly,  soon  acquiring  the  heignt  of  a  foot  or  18  in.,  and 
producing,  in  great  profusion,  loose  bunches  of  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  placed  upon  the  end  of  peduncles  diverging  from  the  main  stem 
at  nearly  nght  angles,  and  giving  the  whole  plant  the  air  of  a  vegetable 
chandelier  of  many  branches.*' 

No.  CLFL  for  February,  contatni 

1124  to  1130. —Zruphius  leucoph^Uus,  White-leaved  Lupine.  A  fin« 
branching  perennial ;  ''a  native  of  woodless  sandy  deserts,  from  the  great 
falls  of  tne  river  Colombia  in  North  America,  to  the  sources  of  the  Mis-t 
souri,  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas. 
It  is  a  branching  plant,  covered  all  over  with  long  white  hairs,  which.  In 
this  wild  plant,  are  so  abundant  as  to  conceal  the  epidermis.  The  flowert 
grow  in  long  slender  racemes,  and  are  either  white,  or  tinged  with  light 
pink. 

Jlifmulus  floribundus.  A  neat  hardy  annual,  found  by  Mr.  Douglas  ojn 
moist  rocks  in  the  interior  of  the  districts  of  the  river  Colombia.  It 
begins  to  blossom  in  August,  and  remains  in  beauty  till  the  middle  of 
October :  the  flowers  expand  in  the  morning,  and  close  by  about  mid-day. 
Rmsed  with  facility  from  seeds  sown  in  April  upon  a  warm. damp  peat-bor- 
der. The  young  plants  should  be  thinned  out  well,  or  they  are  apt  to 
choke  each  other.  In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  seeds,  it  is  best 
to  mix  them  with  pit-sand  or  wood-ashes  before  they  are  committed  to  the 
earth." 

Gon6Iobus  viridifl6ru» ;  ^sclepi^U/^tf .  A  curious  stove  twining  shrub, 
from  South  America ;  propagated  very  readily  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
wood.  —  Gloxinia  caul^ens.  "  By  far  the  finest  of  this  handsome  genus 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  exceedingly  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  requires, 
like  the  other  gloxinias,  the  beat  of  the  stove ;  and,  we  presume,  is  to  be 
propagated  in  the  same  way  as  they  are." 

Cnitse^gus  oxyacantholdes.  A  handsome  small  tree,  from  Paris ;  and, 
probably,  found  in  other  parts  of  £urope.  **  Variable  as  is  the  European 
Hawthorn,  it  is  distinguishable  into  about  three  principal  forms,  which 
represent  as  many  botanical  species.  Of  these,  the  first  with  deeply  pin- 
natifid  leaves,  round  smooth  ovaria,  and  compact  cymes,  is  the  true  C 
Oxyac&ntha;  to  which  arc  to  be  feferred,  as  varieties,  C.  lacinillta  of 
Besser,  the  Pink  and  Yeliow^berried  Hawthorns  of  the  gardens  and  the 
C  mon6gyna  of  various  authors,  with  their  synonyms.  A  second  form  is 
the  C,  fissa  of  some  of  the  English  gardens,  but  not  of  Bosc,  which  has 
broad  deeply  cut  pinnatifid  leaves,  downy  beneath,  especiully  at  the  axilJse, 
and  black  fruit :  this  may  be  called  C.  platyphylla.  The  third  form  is  the 
subject  of  this  article,  to  which,  undoubtedly,  belongs  the  Double  Hawthorn 
of  the  gardens ;  and  also,  as  a  remarkable  variety,  the  C.  triloba  of  Per- 
soon :  it  has  peculiarly  loose  cymes  of  flowers,  and  cuneate  obtuse  leaves." 

Sophronia  {sophrone,  modesty;  appearance)  c^rnua.  A  very  remarkable 
little  epiphyte,  about  3  in.  high,  growing  readily  in  decayed  vegetable  soil 
among  moss,  in  a  hot  humid  shady  part  of  the  stove.  In  generic  affinity  it  is 
most  nearly  akin  to  Octom^a,  which  differs  in  having  sessile  pollen  masses, 
a  column  without  wings,  the  two  lower  sepals  united  at  the  base,  and  a  three- 
iobed  labellum.     EVia,  which  is^also  nearly  allied,  belongs  to  Malaxidece. 

BillbdrgM  fascikta )  Bromelt^e/r.  A  remarkably  handsome  stove  plant. 
From  Rio  Janeiro,  to  the  Ballspond  nursery.  It  requires  the  assistance  of 
a  bark-bed,  and  is  propagated  by  ofi^ts  of  the  spike  and  root.  It  has  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  the  true  Billb^rgia  that  theTillandsm  nltida  of  Professor 
Hooker  bears  to  the  genuine  species  of  TIllindsMr.    The  white  bands  of  the 
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leeveSy  and  the  rich  rose-coloured  bracteas  of  this  ipeciesy  ghre  it  aperticii- 
larly  beautiful  appearance. 

Botanical  CabineL    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    In  4to  and  8fo  Parts. 
5s.  and  2i.  6d» 

Part  CXXIX,  forJanuarv^  eoniahu 
1S81  to  1390.^Mesenibr}'anthen]uni  poly^tbon.  ^  A  low  bushy  pUunt, 
of  easy  culture,  requiring  the  green^house  in  winter.  It  will  increase  by 
cuttings  without  difficulty.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  loam.  The  flowers 
are  in  perfection  in  July  and  August ;  they  are  most  abundant,  and  of  a 
delightful  colour,  the  brilliancy  of  which  is  inimitable.  If  this,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  family,  are  taken  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in  a 
sunny  border,  they  will  grow  and  flower  in  as  great  luxuriance,  probably, 
as  they  do  in  Africa."  —  Anigozdnthos  fl4vida;  ffsmodor^cese.  A  singular 
plant  from  New  Holland,  with  stems  from  1  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  curious 
dingy  flowers,  which  appear  in  summer,  and  last  a  long  tune.  —  Pim^ea 
decusskta ;  Thym^lese«  An  elegant,  handsome,  bush^  shrub,  from  New 
South  Wales,  in  1814.  "^  Green-house,  and  easy  culture  m  sand  and  peat. — 
NadcleaAdlna;  JSubikceae.  A  low  bushy  shrub,  flowering  freely  even  when 
young ;  smelling  agreeably,  living  in  the  green-house,  thnving  in  the  stove, 
and  of  the  easiest  culture  in  loam  and  peat.  —  Catdlpa  xyrin^folia;  Big- 
nonidce€B,  A  well-known  beautiful  tree,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  — Eticbl  rlgida. — Oxytropis  camp&tris ;  Leguminosse.  A  peren- 
nial, from  Switzerland,  of  low  stature,  and  only  to  be  increased  by  seeds. — 
Callist^mon  sckbrum ;  Jfyrtkcese.  Splendid  pink  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
easiest  culture.  —  J'ster  alplnus  var.  ramosus.  A  beautiful  little  alpine, 
about  a  foot  high,  with  blue  flowers  all  the  summer.  —  Core6pas  grandi- 
flora.  A  hardy  perennial,  from  North  America,  by  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  grow- 
ing from  2  to  3  fl«  high,  and  flowering  the  greater  part  of  summer. 

Pari  CXXX./or  February,  conttufu 
1291  to  1300.  —  Escall6nta  gianduiosa.  A  small  half-hardy  tree^  firoin 
China. — Witheringta  montKna. — Mesembrydnthemum  formosum. —  EncBL 
fhalictrifl6ra.  Curious,  its  flowers  being  dissimilar  from  those  of  most 
other  heaths.  ^- Alstroem^Tta  pelegrina.  A  green-house  plant  of  great 
beauty,  from  Peru.  —  Gloxinta  hirsiita.  Stove ;  curious.  —  AsclhpM  tube- 
rdsa.  A  well-known  and  very  handsome  perennial. — Lob^ta  corymbdsa. 
**  A  pretty  little  green-house  plant,  from  the  Cape,  which  was  presented 
to  us  by  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  M'Nab,  of  the  Edmburgh  garden,  a  truly 
splendid  establishment,  worthy  of  the  modern  Athens."  —  Pt^ris  palmata. 
An  elegant  stove  fern.  — Tradesdintks  latif6lia.  An  herbaceous  plant,  firora 
Peru,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  blue  colour.    Green-house;  light  loam. 

Flora  Australdnca,  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.US.  &c.    Monthly.  3;^.  coloured; 

2s.  plain. 

No,  VIII.  for  January y  contains 
29  to  32. — Callist^mon  {kallistos,  most  beautiful,  strmon,  stamen;  stamens) 
lophdnthura  {lophos,a  crest,  ant/ios,  a  flower);  il/yrtkceae  Jlfyrt^.  An  up- 
right, bushy,  evergreen  shrub,  with  straw-coloured  flowers  in  a  spike,  with 
the  branch  lengthening  out  beyond. — Greviliea  rosmarinifolia ;  Proteacea 
An  uprieht,  bushy,  evergreen  shrub,  with  flowers  in  terminal  racemes^ 
blush-coloured,  or  pale  r^,  but  reddish  before  expansion,  and  the  colour 
finest  when  most  exposed  to  the  air.  —  Dav411ta  gibberosa.  Gibbous 
Hare's  foot  Fern.  An  elegant  fern,  with  the  leaves  much  cut,  and  so  hardy 
as  only  to  require  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter. — C&ssia  Barday^a; 
Legumin6sae  Csesalpfne^^  C^si^.  A  handsome,  dwarf,  evergreen,  soft- 
' wooded,  branching  shrub,  with  deep  golden  yellow  flowers  creat  part  of 
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the  summer.  From  New  Holland  to  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bary  Hill,  ia 
whose  garden  it  flowered  for  the  first  time,  in  the  open  border,  in  1824. 

JVb.  VIII,  for  February t  contains 
55  to  36,  —  Pitt6sporum  tomentosum.  A  handsome,  bushy,  evergreen 
shrub,  from  New  Holland.  —  Mirb^lia  (C.  F.  Brisseau-Mirbel,  author  of 
various  works  on  Physiological  Botany  and  Vegetable  Anatomy)  speciosa ; 
Leguminosse  Papilionkcese  SophoresR,  A  veiy  beautiful  suffniticose  plant^ 
with  linear  leaves  and  bright  purple  flowers.  From  New  Holland,  by  Mr. 
W.  Baxter,  C.M.H.S.,  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Mackay,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.  of  the  Clapton 
nursery.  —  Pulten<7^a  fl^ilis ;  L^.  Pap.  SophbresB.  A  small,  bushy, 
:  upright,  evergreen  shrub,  with  yellow  flowers  of  an  agreeable  fragrance. 
From  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  C.  Fraser,  C.M.H.S.  colonial  botanist,  to 
Messrs.  Whitley,  Brames,  and  Milne,  of  the  Pulham  nursery.  —  Leptosp^* 
mum  oboviitum ;  Jl/yrt^ese  Jiyrt^  An  upright,  bushy,  evergreen  shrub, 
with  white  flowers:  All  these  very  handsome  plants  are  oi  the  usual 
culture  in  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  preserved  through  the  winter  in  a 
cold-pit 

Geramdceis.    By  Robert  Sweet,  FX.S.  &c.    Monthly.  3s.  each. 

Nos.  XCVIL  and  XCVIIIfor  January  and  February,  contain 
385  to  392,  —  Pelarg6nium  Russellidntim,  Prince<^t<m  ("  named  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr;  Prince,  nurseryman,  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  near  New 
York,  who  possesses  one  of  the  best  collections  of  plants  and  trees  in 
North  America,  and  exports  a  great  number  to  Europe  annually'*); 
Dimkcria  lanceaefolia;  Pelarg6nium  cam&cens,  Harewo6dftF,  sdtulum ;  Di- 
macria  barbka ;  and  Pelargdnium  ClintonkF. 

The  British  Flower-  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers. 
Monthly.  5s,  each. 

liTo,  LIX.for  January,  contains 
235  to  236. — Phl6x  pyramidMis';  Polemoni^cese.  A  well-known,  hand- 
some perennial.  —  i^^ster  pMens ;  Compdsitse  CVirduilcese.  Handsome,  with 
blue  flowers,  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  —  Chelone  atropurpikea ;  Scro- 
phular(neae.  Handsome,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  fl.,  and  blooming  from 
July  to  October  —  Xr&thyrus  amphic4rpos.  A  prettv  and  curious  annual, 
from  Syria,  producing  its  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Com- 
municated to  Mr.  Sweet  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  in  whose  garden,  at 
Boyton,  this  plant  survived  through  last  winter  with  veiy  little  protection. 
After  flowering  it  buries  its  pods  under  the  soil,  whence  the  specific  name. 

No,  LX./or  February t  contains 
Q37  to  240. — Bidens  strikta;  Compdsitse  Heliinthese.  A  handsome 
nutumn-flowering  perennial  [?],  from  Mexico  to  Bury  Hill.  —  Scyphinthus 
(skyphos,  a  cup  or  bowl,  anthos,  a  flower^  diegans;  Loasem.  A  beautiful, 
free-flowering,  half-hardy  annual,  from  Cnile  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  to  the  collection  of  H.B.Ker,Esq.  F.L.S.  H.S. &c.»  of  the  Regents 
Park,  a  distinguished  amateur,  and  a  man  of  various  talents  and  extensivte 
views.  —  Platystylis  {plaiys,  broad,  stylos,  a  style  or  column)  cr^knea;  Le» 
guminosae  Papilionaceae  rfcise.  A  handsome  perennial,  from  Caucasus  ta 
the  Chelsea  garden.  —  Cvprip^dium  spectibile ;  Orchides  Didndrse.  The 
plant  figured  is  a  beautiful  white  variety,  introduced  from  North  America 
by  Mr.  G.  Charlwood,  F.L.S.,  of  No.  146.,  Drury  Lane,  who  has  imported 
a  number  of  other  species  of  this  genus,  of  Sarrac^nia,  and  of  other  genera^ 
for  Sale. 
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QMnetB.  By  Robert  Sweet,  FJJS.  &c  In  6to,  every  akenute  Hoatb.  Si; 

No.  XVI,  for  Jamtaryj  contmu 
61  to  64. — Heli&nthemum  punctktum.  Annual,  heri>aceou8y  with  a 
branching  stem  and  yellow  flowers.  —  H.  apenninum.  Sufihitioosey  yeiy 
much  branched,  with  white  flowers.  —  Cfstus  cr^ticus.  Shrubby,  erect, 
much  branched,  with  large,  terminal,  reddish  purple  flowers.  —  Ueiiinthe- 
mum  vule^re  var.  multiplex.  The  common  nehanthemum,  with  double 
flowers.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  larger  of  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Lee*8  New  Double  Yellow.  Both  are  well  worth  baTing»  as  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  rockwork,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 

The  Botanic  Garden.    By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.     In  gmall  4to.    Lai^ge  1«.  6d. ; 

small  Is. 
No.  XXXVII,  for  January,  contains 
Anemdne  palm^ta.  According  to  Gerarde,  the  leaves  of  anemone, 
■tamped  and  used  as  snuff,  purge  the  bead  mightily.  Most  of  the  species 
are  attractive,  and  general  favourites.  —  Melissa  grandifldra.  Great-flowered 
Balm.  The  green  leaves  yield  a  jnuscadine  red  to  water,  and  give  a  pure 
and  perfect  green  to  spirit  of  wine.  —  Campanula  speculum  (from  specuUm 
Veneri$,tSier  the  Dutch  Vrouwen  spiegel,  or  Ladies'  Looking-glass;  probably 
from  the  shining  surface  of  the  seeds^.  ^  LfchjM  {fycknis,  a  lamp)  coro- 
nkta  {corona,  a  crown ;  flowers  in  beads).  I'he  present  number  completes 
vol. il.  parti,  of  this  elegant,  judiciously  got  up,  and  very  cheap  pob- 
Ccation. 

No,  XXXV III.  for  February y  contains 
C^tisus  nigricans,  Gvps6phila  prostr^ta.  Crocus  versicolor.  "  Thoof^ 
■  it  be  as  indispensable  that  vegetables  be  admitted  to  imbibe  atmospheric 
air,  as  it  is  for  animals  to  breathe  it,  yet  a  flower  is  not  alwa^'s  dependent 
on  immediate  contact  with  the  atmosphere  for  its  colouring  principles^  for 
we  frequently  find  it  conveyed  to  them  through  the  mediujn  of  the  foliage, 
at  a  period  when  the  flowers  are  most  ingeniously  excluded  from  exposure. 
The  Crocus  flower,  at  the  time  the  leaves  are  issuing  from  the  eartb,  pre- 
sents a  familiar  example.  Our  young  friends  will  find  an  examination  of 
these  bulbs  and  flowers,  in  different  stages  of  their  growth,  particularly  in* 
teresting."  —  i?ubus  4rcticus.  **  Linnaeus  found  this  plant  in  Lapland, 
where  both  wine  and  jelly  are  made  from  its  berries,  from  which  he  bad  often 
experienced  the  most  salutary  relief  when  fainting  with  fatigue  and  op- 
pressed with  hunger — circumstances  under  which  he  not  unfrequentJy 
laboured,  whilst  in  the  arduous  pursuit  of  botanical  science.  One  plant, 
newly  discovered,  would,  however,  cover  the  remembrance  of  a  multitude 
of  toils." 

The  Florist's  Guide  and  CnitivalorU  Directory,  &c.  By  Robert  Sweet,  FX..S. 
&c    In  Monthly  Numbers.  3s.  coloured ;  2s.  plain. 
No.  VII.  for  January,  contains 
25  to  2«. — Rosalie  dc  Rohan  Picotee,   with  yellow  flowers  streaked 
with  red.  —  Walworth  Tulip ;  white  petals,  vari^ted  with  rose  colour; 
from  the  select  collection  of  \V.  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Albion  Cottage,  Brook 
Green.  —  Smith's  (Champion  Pink,  and  Le  Melange  des  Beaut^s  Ranun- 
culus ;  the  last  from  tKe  select  collection  of  J.  Goldham,  Esq.,  of  White 
Cottage,  White  Conduit  Fields.    Directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of 
these  plants  from  the  excellent  little  treatise  of  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Paddington. 

No.  VIII.  for  February,  contains 
29  to  32.  —  Grimes's  Privateer  Auricula.  —  Violet  Alexandre  Tulip,  a 
fine  Bybloemen.  —  Ive's  Prince  Leopold  Carnation,  a  handsome  Crimson 
Bizarre.  —  Barratt's  Conqueror  Pink.     Mr.  Hogg,  in  his  catalogue,  men- 
tions this  as  the  best  pink  grown ;  it  is  also  very  cheap,  being  only  3s.  a  pair. 
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**  At  this  season  it  will  be  advisable  to  ekamine  the  |>ink  plants  frequently, 
to  see  that  they  are  not  eaten  or  damaged  by  the  snails  or  slugs ;  the  cater*  . 
pillars  also,  from  N6ctua  variabilis  and  N.  gdmma  and  other  nK>ths,  fre- 
quently do  much  mischief  to  pinks  and  other  perennial  herbaceous  plants 
at  this  season,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  coming  out  of  their  hiding  places 
from  the  ground  at  night,  and  eating  away  all  the  young  leaves,  which 
causes  the  plants  to  bloom  weakly,  as  well  as  disfigures  them." 

Medical  Botany^  ^c.    By  John  Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss 
Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  3s.  €d. 

No,  XllL  for  January^  contains 
40  to  58.— lunula HeXhxiiumy  Helenium  or Greai-JiotueredElecampane.  An 
indigenous  perennial,  with  the  root  somewhat  bitter  and  aromatic.  A  new 
v^etable  product  has  lately  been  procured  from  it  called  Inulin,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  Elecampane  is  "  an  use- 
less appendage  to  the  materia  medica,  and  never  used  unless  by  cow- 
doctors,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  properties,  or  by  dishonest  druggists,  who 
add  a  small  quantitv  of  tartar  emetic  to  it,  and  sell  the  mixture  for  pow- 
dered ipecacuanha.  —  iZicinus  {ricinus,  a  tick ;  seeds)  communis.  Common 
Ricinus,  Palma  Chrisli,  or  Castor  OU  Plant.  "  A  tall  annual,  found  native  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  China. 
In  Africa,  this  plant,  which  seldom  rises  more  than  4  or  5  ft.  hieh  in  Eng- 
land, attains  the  size  of  a  considerable  tree.  Clusius  observed  it  in  Spain, 
with  a  trunk  as  large  as  a  man's  body,  and  15  or  SO  ft.  high.  Ray  asserts, 
that-  in  Sicily  it  is  as  lai^e  as  the  common  elder  tree,  woody,  and  peren- 
nial.** An  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  by  the  following  process: — "The 
seeds  being  freed  from  the  husks,  which  are  gathered  upon  their  turning 
down,  and  when  beginning  to  burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in  a  mortar, 
afterwards  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  and  then  thrown  into  a  large  pot,  with  a 
sufficient  quantitv  of  water,  and  boiled  till  the  oil  is  risen  to  the  surface, 
when  it  is  carefully  skimmed  off,  strained,  and  kept  for  use."  Castor  oil  is 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  little  taste  or  smell ;  it  is  often  adulterated 
with  olive  oil,  linseed  oil,  and  poppy  oil :  it  is  used  as  a  laxative,  acting 
mildly  and  speedily,  and,  unlike  other  purgatives,  its  doses  mav  be  often 
lessened  when  an  individual  is  in  the  nabit  of  taking  it.  —  Ahnai^A  offici- 
nalis. Officinal  Althsea,  or  Marsh^viaUow.  A  native  perennial,  with  spindle- 
shaped  and  somewhat  woodj^  roots,  and  stems  3  ft.  high.  '*  All  parts  of 
the  plant  yield  a  mucilage  by  infusion  or  decoction  in  water;  the  root  does 
so  most  abundantly,  and,  freed  from  the  outer  bark,  is*  kept  in  shops.  It  is 
white,  inodorous,  and  insipid."  An  alcoholic  infusion  of  the  flowers,  pre- 
viously dried  by  a  steam  neat,  out  of  contact  with  light,  gives  a  sensible 
tinge  of  green,  on  being  mixed  with  pure  water,  containing  a  very  minute 
portion  of  potash,  one  thousandth  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,and  one  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  lime  water.  The  roots,  boiled  and  beaten  up,  arc  sometimes 
applied  as  poultices. — jStrychnos  {stronnumiyto  overthrow;  poisonous  effects) 
mix  vomica ;  ilpocynea;.  A  middle-sized  tree,  common  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandcl,  with  leaves  and  flowers  not  unlike  the  common  dogwood,  and 
berries  about  the  size  of  a  pretty  large  apple,  covered  with  a  somewhat  hard 
shell,  of  a  rich  orange  colour  when  ripe,  and  filled  with  a  soft  jelly-like 
pulp.  *'  Nuk-vomica  is  one  of  the  narcotico-acrid  class  of  poisons,  and  seems 
to  have  a  direct  power  over  the  spinal  cord.  It  produces  laborious  respir- 
ation, which  is  followed  by  torpor,  trembling,  coma,  convulsions,  and 
death.  It  is  fatal  to  dogs,  hares,  wolves,  foxes,  cats,  rabbits,  ducks,  crows, 
and  other  birds ;  and  Loureiro  poisoned  a  horse  by  an  infusion  made  of  the 
seeds  in  a  half-roasted  state.  Hoffman  reports  that  a  young  girl,  ten  years 
of  age,  labouring  under  an  obstinate  quartan  fever,  took,  at  two  doses,  15 
grains  of  nuxrvomtca;  she  died  in  a  short  time,  after  having  experienced 
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extreme  anxieties,  and  having  made  some  eflbrts  to  vomit.  For  a  centory, 
nux-vomica  has  been  known  as  a  powerful  medicine,  and  employed  in  a 
vast  variety  of  diseases,  with  difierent  degrees  of  success.  According  to 
Roxburgh,  the  seeds  arc  employed  in  the  East  in  the  distillation  of  spiritsj, 
to  render  them  intoxicating.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  there  eaten  by  birdiw 
In  England,  nux-vomica  is  occasionally  used  by  brewers,  to  impart  an  in- 
toxicating effect  to  beer.  Paralyses  and  palsy,  both  partial  and  general, 
as  well  as  various  other  kinds  of  debility,  have  recently  been  cured  or 
alleviated  by  the  alcoholic  extract  of  this  fruit.  The  preparations  known 
as  Strychnine  and  Brucin,  have  also  lately  been  veiy  much  used ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  eyes  of  Messrs.  Stephenson 
and  Churchill,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  medical 
preparations  and  applications  of  this  plant. 

No,  XIV,  Jot  February^  contains 

53  to  56.  — FVixinus  (/rnus  ((Xmus  rotundif61ia),  Ornate  or  Manna  Ash 
tree.  A  low  tree,  common  in  Calabria  and  on  the  highest  and  most  rocky 
mountains  of  Greece.  Manna  is  procured  chiefly  from  this  species  or 
ash  ;  but  also  from  F.  excelsior  and  F,  parviflora.  The  larch,  fir,  orange;, 
walnut^  willow,  mulberry,  and  oak,  also  produce  it.  At  Brian9on,  in 
France,  manna  is  said  to  be  collected  from  all  parts  of  shrubs ;  and  the  in- 
habitants observe  that  such  summers  as  produce  it  in  the  greatest  quantities 
are  very  fatal  to  the  plants.  Their  walnut  trees  produce  annually  a  consi- 
derable quantity ;  but,  if  they  happen  to  yield  more  than  ordinar}-,  they 
usually  perish  the  following  winter.  From  this  it  appears  evident  that 
manna  is  the  extravasated  juice  of  trees,  and  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose 
it ;  and  what  confirms  this  idea  is,  their  secreting  so  much  more  when  the 
summers  are  hot.  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  find  it  on  different 
species  of  trees,  and  therefore  inferred  that  it  was  wholly  foreign  to  the 
tree :  an  error  very  easily  embraced  by  those  who  were  not  aware«.that  the 
nutritive  juices  of  all  trees  are  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  the  same. 

"  The  medical  properties  of  manna  are  those  of  a  mild  cathartic,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  practice.  As,  however,  one 
to  two  ounces  of  this  medicine  scarcely  produce  effects  on  adults,  it  is 
now  seldom  employed  alone ;  but,  combined  with  senna,  neutral  salts,  and 
other  purgatives,  is  frequently  used  to  cover  their  taste.  It  is  an  innocent 
purgative  in  the  hands  of  mothers,  who  frequently  give  it  to  their  children 
m  doses  from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  water ;  but, 
though  mild  in  its  operation,  it  is  apt  to  produce  flatulence  and  griping.** 

VdericLna  officinalis.  Well  known.  "  In  Derbyshire,  Valerian  is  planted 
in  rows  12  in.  apart,  and  the  plants  6  in.  asunder.  Soon  after  it  comes  up 
in  the  spring,  tiie  tops  are  cut  off,  to  prevent  its  running  to  seed,  whicn 
spoils  it.  At  Michaelmas,  the  leaves  are  pulled  off  and  c;iven  to  cattle,  and 
tne  roots  dug  up,  and  clean  washed,  and  the  remaining  top  is  then  cut 
close  off,  and  the  thickest  part  slit  down  to  facilitate  their  drying,  which  is 
effected  on  a  kiln ;  afler  wnich  they  must  be  packed  tight,  and  kept  very 
dry,  or  they  will  spoil.  The  usual  produce  is  about  18  cwt.  per  acre.** — ^The 
leaves  have  a  saltish  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell.  The  roots,  particularly 
the  mountain  sort,  are  bitter,  subacrid,  and  of  an  aromatic  and  penetrating 
odour.  The  smell  of  the  roots  is  very  alluring  to  cats,  and  rat-catchers 
employ  it  to  entice  rats,  who  are  also  fond  of  it. 

X>elpliinium  xtaphishgria.  A  native  of  Provence,  Langiiedoc,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe.  *^  The  Delphinium  ^taphis^^gria  is 
supposed  to  be  the  stapfnt  agria  of  Dioscorides ;  and,  from  the  flower  being 
something  like  a  dolphin's  head,  the  generic  term  is  derived  from  de/phinot, 
a  dolphin.  Our  climate  is  too  cold  tor  this  plant  in  the  open  air.  Staves- 
acre  seeds  produce  vomiting,  drastic  purgation,  and  inflammation,  and  are 
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never  administered  intemallj.  Formerly  they  were  used  as  a  masticatory 
for  toothache,  but  they  are  too  acrid  to  be  recommended  even  for  this 
purpose*  Externally  applied,  they  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  scabies,  and 
iungous  ulcerations ;  but  their  chief  and  most  valuable  virtue  is  that  of 
destroying  pediculi  in  the  head,  when  mixed  and  used  with  hair-powder. 
Delphine  has  not  been  employed  as  a  medicine,  nor  are  its  efi^ts  on  the 
animal  economy  known.'' 

i>aucus  carota,  *'  the  Wild  Carrot,  the  seeds  of  which  are  aromatic,  both 
in  taste  and  odour.  Water  digested  on  them  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  latter  quality,  but  it  extracts  but  little  of  their  taste.  Th^  j^eld  a 
yellowish  essential  oil,  and  give  out  all  their  virtues  to  spirit.  The  seeds 
are  carminative,  and  somewluit  diuretic ;  and,  by  Schroeder  and  others,  have 
been  recommended  for  obstructed  menses,  flatulent  colic,  hiccough,  dysen* 
tery,  chronic  coughs,  gravel,  &c,  Cullen  found  them  of  no  efficacy  in  the 
latter  disease,  and  they  appear  to  be  of  little  use,  excepting  as  correctors  of 
flatulency." 

The  Pomoiogical  Magazine.     In  Monthly  N'umbers.  5s,  coloured ;  3s.  6d. 

plain. 

No,  III,  for  January y  contains 

9.  7^  Catherine  Peach.  "  An  old  and  very  valuable  variety,  ripening 
in  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October,  and  possessing  far 
greater  merit  than  any  other  of  our  late  Clingstone  Peaches.  When  fully 
matured,  it  is  excellent  and  extremely  beautiful ;  but,  to  be  eaten  in  perfec- 
tion, it  should  have  been  gathered  a  few  days.  It  is  said  to  force  well, 
which  is  an  important  quality ;  for,  from  want  of  solar  heat  in  this  climate, 
all  the  Clin^tone  Peaches  acquire  their  flavour  mostperfectly  in  a  forcing- 
house.  It  IS  an  abundant  bearer,  and,  according  to  Forsyth,  well  adapted 
for  tarts.  The  Incomparable  Peach  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Catherine, 
but  is  distinguished  by  its  higher  colour,  both  inside  and  outside,' and  by  its 
flavour  being  inferior.  On  account  of  its  superior  beauty,  it  is  the  more 
cultivated  of  the  two.*' 

10.  7%tf  BorovUsky  Apple.  A  middle-sized,  'roundish,  and  rather 
angular  fruit,  from  the  Taurida  gardens  in  St.  Petersburg.  **  So  few  of  the 
early  summer  apples  which  are  commonly  cultivated  possess  any  merit,  that 
it  is  very  desirable  to  substitute  some  new  kinds."  The  Borovitsky  is  pro- 
posed as  worthy  of  a  second  place  to  the  Sugarl oaf  Pippin. 

11.  The  Henukirke  Apricot.  A  middle-sized,  roundish  fruit,  very  much 
like  a  small  Moorpark,  of  unknown  origin.  **  It  bears  freely  on  an  east 
wall,  where  it  ripens  thoroughly  by  the  end  of  July,  acquiring  a  high  luscious 
flavour,  superior  even  to  that  of  the  Moorpark.  From  the  Royal  Apricot, 
(described  p.  230.  No.  2.)  it  diflers  in  having  a  more  tender  flesn  and 
richer  flavour^  and  also  in  the  greater  sweetness  of  its  kernel.  While  excel- 
lent varieties  like  this  and  a  ^ew  others  are  to  be  obtained,  one  caimot  avoid 
being  surprised  at  walls  in  small  gardens  being  encumbered  with  such  inferior 
sorts  as  Uie  Roman  and  the  Brussels  apricots." 

12.  CromptofCs  (erroneously  Compton's)  Sheba  Queen  Gooseberry, 
White,  roundish  oblong,  ripens  early,  rich  flavour,  and  a  good  bearer. 
*•  One  of  the  Lancashire  show  gooseberries,  which  are  cultivated  more  on 
account  of  their  size  as  prize  fruits,  than  for  their  merits  in  the  dessert." 

No.  IV.  for  February^  contains 
\3.  The  Roman  Apricot^  Abricot  commun,  Fr.  *•  The  most  common 
apricot  that  is  cultivated,  and  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Mascu- 
line, the  worst.  It  is  not,  therefore,  its  merit  that  has  gained  it  a  place  in 
this  work ;  but  the  being  an  old  variety,  which  has  acquired  a  station  it  does 
not  deserve,  its  only  good  quality  being  its  productiveness." 
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1 4.  The  Summer  Bon  Chretien  Pew.  *  A  TaliiaUe  wdl  kftown  Atttimm 
Pear,  the  origin  of  wbieh  b  lost  in  the  darkoess  of  antiquity.  It  has  lo^ 
been  ctilti? ated  all  over  Europe,  for  the  take  of  the  nae  asid  ^e  defidoos 
flavour  of  its  fhik." 

15.  The  MalU  Peach.  "  One  of  the  very  best  of  the  melting  peaches, 
r^nine  about  the  end  of  August,"  and  said  to  ripen  well  on  a  standaid 
tree  in  Normandy,  **  a  climate  so  little  different  from  our  own,  that  it  k  to 
be  presumed  this  kind  will  be  found  to  possess  the  sasie  property  in 
England." 

16.  The  Waikirngton  Plum.  Of  uncertain  origin,  the  parent  tree  being 
a  sucker  in  a  garden  at  New  York,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  from 
whence  plante  were  sent  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  in  1 8 1 9.  *  It  is 
certainly  not'surpassed  in  richness  of  flavour,  beauty,  and  other  good  auali' 
ties,  by  any.  In  flavour,  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  Green  Gage,  and  Coe's 
(jolden  Drop ;  and  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  which  is  very  remarkable,  is 
quite  unlike  the  usual  shabby  aspect  of  a  plum  tree.*'  Colour,  a  y^oinsh 
green ;  form  like  that  of  the  Green  Gage,  but  much  larger. 

MUcheU,  J.,  F.J.B.S.  and  M.N.A.  l?l.  Eleven  Years  Foreman  to  Messn. 
Eames  and  Webb,  Professional  New  Ground  Workmen  and.  Land- 
scape-Gardeners,  and  afterwards  Steward  of  Stansted,  in  Sussex ;  a  man 
of  great  experience,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  a  correspondent  on  whom 
we  can  rely : 

1.  Dendroldgia;  or,  a  Treatise  of  Forest  Trees,  with  Evelyn's  Sjlru 
revised,  corrected,  and  abridged.    London.  8vo.  ISt. 

2.  Sketches  on  Agriculture;   or^  Farmer's  Remembrancer.    London, 
8VO.   121. 

5.  The  Grazier's  Estimater.    London.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

These  works  we  shall  perhaps  analyse  in  future  Numbers.  In  th^  mean 
time,  should  Mr.  Mitchell  come  to  London,  we  shall  be  happy  to  make  hb 
personal  acquaintance. 

Pontet/,  Mr.  WHliam^  Nurseryman  and  Landscape-<iardener  at  Hudders- 
field  $  a  strong-minded  man,  of  great  experience  as  a  practical  planter : 
The  Profitable  Planter,  a  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees,  in  every  Description  of  Soil  and  Situation.  London. 
8vo,  plates,  4th  edit.  \0s.  6d. 

A  well  known  and  justly  esteemed  work.  It  is  some  years  since  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  author ;  we  r^ret  to  hear  that  he  is  in  bad 
health ;  should  he  see  this,  we  hope  he  will  convince  us  that  he  is  still  abie 
to  write,  by  becoming  one  of  our  contributors. 

Steuart,  Sir  Henrif,  Bart.,  LL.D.  F.R,S.E.  &c, :  The  Planter's  Guide ; 
or,  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  best  Method  of  giving  immediate  Efl^ct  to 

•  Wood,  by  the  Removal  of  large  Trees  and  Underwood ;  being  an  At- 
tempt to  place  the  Art  on  fixed  Principles,  and  to  apply  it  to  general 
Purposes,  useful  and  ornamental ;  chiefly  intended  for  the  Climate  of 
Scotland.     Edinburgh.  8vo,  5  plates,  pp.  475.  18*. 

We  have  just  received  this  work  in  time  to  say  that  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  great  interest,  both  to  the  planter  and  landscape-gardener.  In  future 
Numbers  we  shall  analyse  it  in  detail ;  in  the  mean  time,  frofri  a  very  slight 

{;lance,  we  can  see  that  it  deseryes  a  place  in  every  country  gentleman's 
ibrary,  where  it  ought  to  be  placed  between  the  new  edition  of  Evelyn's 
Si/lva,  by  Mitchell,  just  published  by  Baldwin  and  Co.,  and  Price's  Essa^ 
on  the  Picturesque.    Gardeners  may  safely  speak  of  it  to  their  employers.  , 
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This  work  is  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  and  this  single  service,  if  the  Society  never 
perform  any  other,  will  render  the  public  for  ever  its  debtors.  The  influence 
of  the  common  almanacs  of  Moore  and  of  Partridge  upon  country  people,  and 
especially  upon  mothers  and  children  of  the  lowest  classes,  is  as  ^reat  as  that 
orthe  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  Scotland.  The  compilations^bearinf 
the  names  of  Moore  and  Partridge,  to  which  we  allude,  ori^nally  appeared 
above  a  century  ago,  and  they  continue  to  be  published  with  much  of  the 
astrological  predictions  and  prophetic  imposture  peculiar  to  that  time, 
^*  These  works  profess,  in  the  plainest  terms,  to  foretell  the  weather,  even 
to  a  day,  stating  that  on  one  day  there  will  be  rain,  on  another  snow,  and 
on  a  third  thunder.  They  also  prophesy  as  to  political  events  with  nearly 
equal  confidence,  though  not  quite  so  distinctly.  Thus,  one  says  that  at  a 
particular  time  '  there  will  arrive  good  news  from  Cadiz,  Scotland,  and 
Kaples;'  and  another  tells  you  that,  about  such  a  date,/  a  great  minister 
will  be  impeached,*  or  '  a  dignitary  of  the  church  driven  from  his  prefer- 
ment.' ISor  are  they  free  from  party  politics.  One  ^ives  intimations,  and 
even  prints,  of  a  nature  calculated  to  set  different  religious  sects  in  conflict : 
and  another  dates  the  year  as  the  1 50th  from  the  '  horrid  Popish  Jacobite 
plot;*  thus  keeping  alive,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  religious  animosity, 
the  memory  of  transactions  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  character  of  this 
country,  and  the  worst  blot  upon  the  history  of  its  law  ;  affirming  as  real 
crimes  in  a  great  degree  imaginar)r,  and  grossly  mistaking  even  the  notions 
respecting  that  plot  which  prevailed  at  the  time.  Some  parts  of  these 
almanaes  are  not  marked  by  much  regard  to  decency;  but  there  are  others, 
also  greatly  circulated,  which  are  utterly  obscene,  and  could  never  be  ad* 
mitted  into  any  decent  house,  had  not  habit  unfortunately  reconciled  the 
community  to  such  things,  as  well  as  to  the  absurdities  of  their  astrology." 
— /n/rodwc. 

When  it  is  mentioned  that  the  sale  of  these  works  eicceeds  annually 
500,000,  some  idea  mav  be  conceived  of  the  tendency  which  they  have  to 
perpetuate  notions  which  are  far  more  adverse  to  the  diffusion  of  enlight*> 
ened  ideas  than  ignorance  itself.  An  ignorant  mind  will  imbibe  knowledge 
when  it  is  presented ;  a  mind  prejudiced  or  bigoted  repels  every  idea  not 
in  accordance  with  those  already  there.  The  one  case  is  like  sowing  on  a 
fallow  field,  the  other  like  sowing  on  a  field  of  weeds.  The  BriiUh  Almanac 
is  a  combination  of  all  that  is  good  or  founded  on  truth  in  the  other 
almanacs,  and  contains,  besides,  a  variety  of  original  matter.  There  are 
some  excellent  preliminary  observations  on  the  weather ;  useful  directions 
for  each  month,  including  a  gardener's  calendar,  drawn  up,  we  have  reason 
for  believing,  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Main ;  the  management  of  a  farm, 
by  another  of  our  correspondents ;  the  preservation  of  health,  and  medi- 
cmai  plants  which  shoulcl  be  gathered  monthly,  nltiibuted  to  Professor  Dr« 
A.  T.  Thomson ;  and  a  variety  of  other  matter  of  every  day  utility,  respect- 
ing government,  legislation,  morals,  education,  and  commerce,  furnished  by 
different  individuals  of  high  scientific  and  literar)'  attainments. 

No  power  but  that  of  the  government,  or  such  a  society  as  the  pro^ 
moters  of  the  JSrilish  Almanac^  could  have  attacked,  with  any  hope  of 
success,  so  pwerful  a  body  as  the  Stationei*s'  Company.  The  publication 
of  such  an  almanac  was  therefore  a  work  peculiarly  fitting  for  them  to 
undertake.  That  it  will  have  the  effect  of  reforming  those  to  be  published 
by  this  Company  in  future,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  though  it  would  be 
too  nmch  to  expect  that  the  opinions  which  have  been  disseminated  by  this 
Company  will  be  rooted  out  from  the  present  generation,  yet  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  paved  the  way  for  saving  from  a  portion  of  mental  slavery 
the  generations  to  come. 
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There  b  scarcely  a  country  labourer  who  does  not  purchase  an  almanac, 
and  we  rely  upon  every  reader,  at  all  events,  upon  every  gardener,  pur- 
chasing and  recommending  that  which,  as  a  man  of  honesty  and  fiberal 
principles,  he  cannot  but  consider  as  the  best. 

The  Lihrary  of  Usefvl  KnowUdge  continues  to  be  published  regularly. 
The  last  number  (xviii.)  is  the  second  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  Novtan  Ot' 

fafion  ScienUarum.  We  mention  these  treatises,  because  one  of  thera, 
lo.  xiv.,  part  i.  of  Vegetable  Pht/tiology,  is  peculiarly  in  our  way.  It  is 
attributed  to  I^ofessor  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  may  be  easily  recognis^  as  his, 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  by  the  great  care  and  pains 
with  which  it  is  composed,  by  the  number  of  explanatory  wood-cuts,  by 
the  appropriation  of  tne  discoveries  of  Dutrochet  (p.  78.),  and  by  a  number 
of  original  discoveries  and  views  made  by  the  Professor  himself.  The  num- 
ber of  wood  engravings  in  this  sixpenny  tract  is  no  fewer  than  81.  As  the 
subject  is  deeply  interesting  to  every  gardener  and  farmer,  and  the  price 
may  almost  be  called  merely  nominal,  we  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  single  journeyman  or  apprentice  gardener  so  dead  to  his  own 
interest  as  not  to  become  a  purchaser. 

Australasia. 

Bushy^  Jamet:  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  and  the  Art  of 
making  Wine ;  compiled  from  the  works  of  Chaptal,  and  other  French 
writers ;  and  from  tne  Notes  of  the  Compiler,  during  a  residence  in  some 
of  the  Wine  Provinces  of  France.    Australia,  1825.   8vo,   pp.  270. 

This  is  the  first  book  which  has  been  printed  in  N.  S.  Wales,  being  37  years 

after  the  first  landing  in  that  country.    It  is  a  judicious  compilation  from 

French  and  English  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  will  prove  highly  usefuL 

Berdy  Mr.  Andrew,  Editor  and  Printer  of  the  Colonial  Times  Newspap^  : 

The  Tasmanian  Almanac  for  1827.     Hobart  Town.     18mo. 

We  notice  this  work  chiefly  on  account  of  the  gardener's  calendar 
which  it  contains,  and  from  which  a  very  good  idea  may  be  formed  o^  the 
kitchen-gardening  of  that  part  of  the  world.  The  spring  months  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land  are  September,  October,  and  November.  Potatoes  are 
stated  to  be  successfully  cultivated,  putting  in  the  garden  crop  about  the 
10th  of  September,  and  the  field  crop  from  the  beginning  ot  October  to 
the  10th  of  December.  *'  A  garden  winter  crop  may  be  planted  in  January 
or  February."  New  potatoes  are  generally  obtained  by  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, which  is  there  the  first  month  of  summer.  The  Swedish  turnip  is  said 
to  grow  enormously  large  here ;  it  is  sown  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  also 
transplanted.  Asparagus  is  grown  with  much  success.  Cauliflowers  '*  do 
well  twice  a  year,  but  are  generally  planted  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September ;  "  at  no  period  of  their  growth  is  glasses  or  frames  necessary'. 
**  Peas  and  beans  may  be  cultivated  near  the  sea  coast  in  almost  any  season; 
but  for  a  general  crop,  throughout  the  interior  and  places  subject  to  frost, 
they  should  not  be  planted  earlier  than  the  first  or  middle  of  July ;  and  it 
is  advisable  that  the  ground  should  be  as  strong  as  possible,  and  even  that 
a  little  manure  should  be  added."  The  climate  and  soil  are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  onions,  which  are  sown  in  the  last  week  of  April.  The 
potato  onion  is  very  productive,  and  is  planted  in  May,  the  last  week  of 
their  autumn.  Carrots  and  parsnips  crow  to  an  extraordinvy  size.  Cu- 
cumbers, pompions,  and  melons  are  cultivated  with  much  success  ;  they  are 
raised  under  glass  during  winter  and  spring,  and  in  summer  grown  on  dung 
beds  in  the  open  air.  Cabbages  do  well  at  any  season.  Turnips  grow  to 
an  extraordinary  size.  Artichokes  are  very  large.  Leeks  are  transplanted  in 
the  month  of  April.  Horseradish,  common  red  radish,  lettuce,  celery,  and 
shallots,  are  enumerated  as  '*  doing  well."    It  is  stated  that,  **  as  all  kincfa 
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of  vegetables  pa]^  uncoxnmoniy  well  for  the  expense  and  labour  ofplandng, 
it  would  be  suivisable  for  the  small  settler  residing  near  Hobart  Town,  to 
give  his  particular  attention  to  their  culture  ;  indeed,  too  much  time  could 
not  be  bestowed  in  this  occupation,  as  it  would  afibrd  him  a  certain  means 
of  supporting  his  family,  by  supplying  the  shipping  and  the  town.  But  it 
may  not  be  useless  to  add,  that  a  much  more  considerable  portion  of  care 
is  required  to  secure  horticultural  success  in  this  colony  than  in-  England ; 
and  as  the  summer  rains  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  it  is  pressingly  ex- 
pedient that  no  garden  should  be  made  on  too  steep  a  rising  ^ound,  down 
which  the  moisture  would  drain  before  it  could  assist  vegetation." 

FruU  Gardens,  —  Under  this  head  it  is  stated  that  the  produce  of  grapes 
b  wonderfully  grait ;  that  **  this  fruit  will  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  colony,  not  only  to  supply  wines 
for  our  consumption,  but  for  exportation ,  as  one  gentleman  last  year  made 
upwards  of  200  gallons  from  the  produce  of  his  own  garden."  Strawberries  . 
"  grow  wonderfully  to  leaf  in  this  country,  and  are  not  of  certain  produce ; 
but  the  fruit  is  always  very  fine."  Raspberries  "  are  a  favourite  fruit,  of 
certain  produce,  and  extremely  delicious."  Mulberries  are  highly  flavoured, 
and  the  tree  bears  as  well  as  it  docs  in  England,  if  not  better.  The 
apple  and  peach  are  the  two  most  plentiful  fniits  in  the  island.  **  The 
apple  is  so  astonishingly  prolific,  that  instances  have  been  known  of  yery 
young  trees  having  borne  fruit  the  season  immediately  after  they  were 
grafted."  The  cherry,  especially  the  Kentish,  appears  to  be  very  well 
adapted  for  this  climate.  Pears  are  uncommonly  productive.  Filberts  and 
cobnuts  have  not  yet  borne,  but  walnuts  and  chestnuts  have.  The  fig  tree 
bears  much  fruit,  but  the  frosts  of  autumn  set  in  before  it  arrives  at  matur- 
ity. The  elder  grows  in  several  places,  and  wine  of  a  very  superior  quality 
has  already  been  made  of  the  berries.  The  green  gage  and  damson  plum 
are  becoming  plentiful.  Currants  and  gooseberries  grow  luxuriantly.  The 
quince  bears  abundantly,  and  the  loquat  has  been  introduced,  and  ripened 
fruit. 

Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs, — "Sweet  briar,  English  hawthorn,  the  broom, 
the  furze,  and  in  fact  every  other  plant  and  shrub  grow  luxuriantly  in  this 
climate,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
English  oak,  and  a  great  number  of  other  favourite  trees,  are  also  growing 
in  many  places  here  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Among  those  latelv  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  are,  the  sweet  Spanib*h  chestnut,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon horsechestnut,  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  ash,  the  fir,  the  Norfolk  pine, 
and  the  willow." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  gardening  instructions  of  the  almanac  of  a 
new  country  concluding  with  injunctions  to  plant  timber  trees  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  In  new  countries  cutting  down  is  generally  much 
more  necessary  than  planting;  that  this  should  not  be  the  case  here,  proves 
how  very  favourable  the  situation  is  for  British  emigrants.  In  point  of 
soil  and  climate,  indeed,  we  believe  Van  Dieman's  Land  to  come  nearer 
to  England  than  to  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  every  gardening  and  agricultural  plant  and  practice  of  England,  may 
be  considered  the  plants  and  practices  of  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  Tasmanian  Almanac  is  not  without  a 
fragment  of  the  bad  part  of  the  common  almanacs  of  the  mother  countfy. 
We  did  not  expect  to  meet,  in  a  work  compiled  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Colonial  THmes,  *'  the  dominion  of  the  moon  in  man's  body  passing  under 
the  twelve  zodiacal  constellations."  People  in  the  agricultural  stage  of 
domestication,  living  in  log-houses  and  cooking  their  own  dinners,  one 
would  think,  would  hardly]  find  time  to  attend  to  the  corporal  pains  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  Bui  a  hint  is  sufficient,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
example  of  the  British  Almanac  (p.  461.)  will  be  followed  in  future  editions 
of  that  of  Tasmania. 
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PART   III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  L    Foreign  Notices, 
FRANCE. 


Supposed  Influence  of  the  Moon,  — There  is  an  impression  very  general 
with  gardeners,  that  the  moon  has  a  particular  effect  on  plants,  especially  in 
certain  months.  The  gardeners  near  Paris  gave  the  name  or  the  lune 
rouud  to  the  moon  which,  beginning  in  April,  becomes  AiU  either  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  or  more  generally  in  May.  According  to  them,  the 
lifht  of  the  moon,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  injures  the  shoots  of 
plants ;  and,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  tne  leaves  and  buds  exposed  to  this 
light  become  red  or  brown,  and  are  killed,  though  the  thermometer  in  the 
atmosphere  is  several  degrees  above  the  freezine  point :  they  confirm  this 
observation  by  remarking  that,  when  the  rays  of  the  moon  are  stopped  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  clouds  in  the  air,  that  then  the  plants  are 
not  injured,  although  the  temperature  and  other  circumstances  are  the 
same. 

M.  Arago  explains  this  observation  of  practical  men  by  a  reference  to  the 
facts  and  principles  established  by  Dr.  Wells.  He  has  shown  that,  in  a 
clear  nieht,  exposed  bodies  may  frequently  have  their  temperatures  reduced 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  solely  by  the  effect  of  radiation^ 
the  difference  being  as  much  as  six,  seven,  ten,  or  more  degVees,  but  that  it 
does  not  take  place  when  the  heavens  are  obscured.  M.  Arago  then 
observes  that  the  temperature  is  often  more  than  four,  five,  or  dx  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point  during  the  nights  of  April  and  May,  and  that 
when  the  nieht  is  clear,  consequently,  when  the  moon  is  bright,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  leaves  and  buds  may  often  be  brought,  by  radiation,  below 
the  freezing  point,  whilst  the  air  remains  above  it,  and,  consequently,  an 
eflfect  be  produced,  which,  though  not  dependent  upon,  accompanies  the 
brilliant  unobserved  state  of  the  moon ;  the  absence  of  these  injurious 
effects,  when  the  moon  is  obscured,  being  also  as  perfectly  accounted  for 
bv  these  principles,  from  the  knowledge  that  the  same  clouds  which  obscure 
tne  moon  will  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  plants.  Hence,  as  M. 
Arago  remarks,  the  observation  o^  the  gardener  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes, 
though  the  interpretation  of  the  effect  which  he  generally  gives  is  incorrect. 
{Annucure  du  Bureau  des  Long.,  BuLUn.,  imd  Quar,  Jour.,  October,  1827.) 

Destruction  of  Snails  by  common  Salt»  —  M.  £m.  Rousseau  had  applied 
common  salt  as  a  manure  to  a  small  piece  of  garden,  and  remarked  that 
where  snails  had  come  in  contact  with  the  salt  they  qoickly  died.  Wishing 
to  confirm  the  fact,  he  strewed  some  salt  upon  the  ground,  and  placed  a 
number  of  snails  amongst  it ;  all  those  which  came  out  of  their  shells  and 
touched  the  salt  immediately  threw  out  a  greenish  globular  froth,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  dead.  The  fact  may  be  turned  to  account  by  agricul* 
turists  and  gardeners.  {BuL  Un,  and  Brande't  Jour,,  Jan,,  1828,  p.493,} 
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•^  A  nueh  awre  efibctnal  node  of  destro^mg  snails,  wonDi»  and  nmilar 
insectSy  and  one  with  which,  unlike  salt,  there  is  bo  danger  of  injuriiig 
plants,  is  the  use  of  lime  water.  Nothing  astonishes  us  more  than  the 
tardy  dissemination  of  this  fact  among  gardeners. 

Imporimg  Onm^  and  oiker  Trtet  fr<m  France  is  sometimes  resorted  to 
on  the  principle  ol  economy;  but  the  result  is  not  unfrequently  the  reTerse, 
in  consequence  of  ^e  enormous  expense  of  carriage  and  shipping  charges. 
A  case  has  lately  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  which  the  shippm^  cnams  oa 
some  trees  in  tubs  from  Rouen  came  to  three  times  the  price  of  what 
the  trees  could  be  purchased  for  in  London.  We  would  recommend 
Uiose  who  order  garden  articles  from  abroad,  to  contract  for  their  delivery 
in  a  British  poft  at  a  certain  price,  free  of  all  charges  whatever.  Some^ 
thing  like  the  cost  of  the  articles  will  then  be  ascertained  beforehand. 

PORTUGAL. 

Blvtm^  Notetuher  15.  —  St.  Martin's  is  the  day  fixed  for  proving 
the  quality  of  the  new  inin^i,  which  this  year  prove  remarkably  good ;  but 
the  quantity  is  very  small,  about  one  fourth  ot  last  year's  crop,  or  not  so 
nucli.  The  price  last  year  was  from  600  to  70O  reis  (S«.  6</.  to  Zs,)  per 
almunda  (4^  ^Is.)  in  Giorba;  in  Vella  Bom  it  is  lower.  The  method  of 
making  wines  here  is  much  deaner  than  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Lisbon. 
The  grapes  are  spread  on  a  clean  brick  floor,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  cis* 
tern  to  receive  the  juice,  and  are  broken  by  men  trampling  upon  them,  with 
wooden  shoes.  The  pulp  is  then  collected  and  pressea.  After  the  ferment- 
ation, it  is  put  into  large  earthen  pots,  containing  from  9S  to  37  almundas 
(a  pipe  and  a  quarter).  At  the  top  of  th^  jar  they  pour  oil  upon  the  wine, 
and  add  no  other  covering.  When  they  want  to  prove  it,  they  blow  the 
oil- aside  with  their  breath,  and  take  out  a  small  quantity  of  wine  in  a  little 
cork  dish ;  they  say  any  thing  else  will  injure  it.  There  are  wines  of  many 
different  qualities,  white  and  red,  and  both  excellent.  The  best  Quality  of 
red  is  the  Bastard  and  White,  of  the  flavour  of  Bucellas ;  but  the  trans- 
portation is  so  enormous,  together  with  the  duties  and  other  expenses  that 
none  can  in  the  pnesent  state  of  things  ever  find  its  way  to  Lisbon.  - 

The  collecting  of  the  olwei  has  just  commenced,  and  their  (juality  never 
was  surpassed,  and  the  quantity  not  of^en  equalled.  The  olives  here  are 
not  the  little  black  fruit  you  see  in  the  north  of  Italy,  but  of  a  fine  bright 
green,  very  fleshy,  and  some  as  large  as  plums.  The  trees  have  not  that 
sombre  appearance,  which  is  so  tiresome  in  the  north  of  Italy :  here  they 
are  regularly  pruned,  and  the  leaf  has  a  rich  velvety  appearance.  The 
country  is  thickly  covered  with  them,  and,  from  its  diversity  of  hill  and 
dale,  forms  a  delightfiil  prospect  at  every  season  of  the  year. 

Every  inch  beneath  these  is  cultivated,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheats 
beans,  peas,  &c. ;  Indian  com  is  not  cultivatea  in  this  quarter.  From  the 
month  of  October  asparagus  nMings  up  wild  among  the  other  crops,  which 
is  plentiful  until  the  month  of^June,  and  many  persons  get  a  living  by  bring* 
ing  it  to  market ;  it  is  sold  at  from  15  to  30  reis  (|</.  to  l|</.)  per  bundle, 
a  very  respectable  quantity,  quite  as  much  as  one  person  can  eat.  In  the 
spring  artichokes  are  uncommonly  plentiful,  and  are  sold  at  from  20  to  50 
per  penny ;  they  ako  grow  wHd;  They  are  rounder  than  ours,  and  the  bot- 
tom parts  more  fleshy,  and  of  excellent  flavour.    (.Newtp^  Nov.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

X4«M«0ii  JBoimnc  Oardtn^  FUuhmgt  Long  Isiand^  near  Netv  Yori,  Dec.  6« 
lt37.  —  Dear  Sb,  I  lately  saot  you  a  barrel  of  diflerent  sorts  of  apples,  and 
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.some  potatoes  and  wine;  and  I  have  just  shipped  you  a  pcescat  of  the  fol- 
iowtiiff  plants,  which  I  hope  you  will  receive  iafe :  — 

.1.  Madura  aurantiaca  mascula,  a  fine  old  plant. 

S.  Birberii  ilquifolium. 

For  these  two  plants  I  have  never  received  less  than  kom  foor  to  five 
guineas  each. 

3.  Sine  qua  non  Apple.  One  of  the  very  finest  early  apples^  of  a  green 
colour,  and  high  flavour. 

4.  Monstrous  I^ppin,  or  New  York  Gloria  MundL  One  of  the  laigest 
American  apples,  an  autumn  and  early  winter  fruit ;  white  colour  and  good 
flavour;  slight W  acid.  [Is  this  the  large  apple  formerly  known  in  fimfiand 
by  the  name  of  Monstrous  Reinette  ? — «/.  Jif  .]  • 

5.  Red  Baldwin.    An  apple  held  in  great  estiroatioD. 

6.  Prince's  Duke.    The  lareest  of  American  cherries. 

7.  Plumstone  Morello.  The  largest  of  Morellos,  with  an  eye  sfas^ied 
like  that  of  a  plum. 

d.  Jaques*s  Yellow  Rare  Rice.    A  new  peach  of  superior  quidity. 

9.  Diana.    A  beautiful  neaco. 

10.  Prince's  Red  Rai*e  Ripe.    A  very  fine  freestone  peach. 

1 1.  Yellow  M^ecoton.  A  very  luscious  fi-eestone  peach ;  yellow,  with  a 
red  cheek. 

.  19.  ^mj'gdalus  coromi^nis  fl^re  pl^o.  I  do  not  observe  this  mentiaDed 
in  the  London  catalogues. 

IS.  Prince's  St.  Germain  Pear.     The  fine  hybrid  referred  to  in  your 
Magazine  (vol.  ii.  p.  90.\  and  which  was  originated  by  cross  fecundsLtioi^ 
long  before  I  ever  neara  of  an  attempt  of  the  kind  having  been  made. 
.    14.  Qu^rcus  ambigua  of  Pursh,  bore^lis  of  Michaux*     very  rare. 

1 5.  Elk-horn  Cherry.  Very  large^  black ;  ripens  here  two  weeks  after  the 
Black  Tartarian.  The  fruit  is  remarkable  for  its  leathery  or  liver-like  con- 
sistence. 

15.  Grand  Sachem  Apple.    A  new  fruit,  much  admired. 

17.  Ribet  aureum  fructu  flkvo. 

18.  Fitis  Xabriisca  var.  Isab^la.  The  grape  most  celebrated  here  as  a 
great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  yielding  such  wine  as  the  sample  heretofore  sent 
you.    Quite  hardy. 

1 9.  Double  Blue  /Tibiscus  syriacus,  >  xr«„,  ««^i;i««.  ^*:«;»<^^  k«M 

20.  Double  Red  iTibiscus.  syriacus!  \  ^^^  ^^^'"S'  ongmated  here.      ^ 
SI.  Kenrick's  Heath.    A. much  esteemed  freestone  peach. 

^'  32.  Prince's  Gage  Plum.  A  seedling  of  the  green  gage ;  the  fruit  Tory 
large  and  fine. 

27.  Prince's  Late  Virgouleuse  Pear.    A  seedling  of  St.  Michael's. 

24.  JSosa  parvifl6ra  pl^na.  A  very,  delicate  blush  American  rose,  flower- 
ing horn  July  to  winter ;  found  double  in  a  wild  state. 

25.  White  Gage  Plum. 

In  the  extracts  from  my  letters  (p.  97.\  you  make  me  state  that  this  es- 
tablishment has  been  conducted  by  me  for  nearly  eighty  years :  it  should 
have  been  by  my  father  and  myself  for  eighty  years,  f  hope  I  have  procured 
for  you  as  correspondents,  George  Carter,  Esq.,  OatlandMills^  Yir^ias 
and  General  Forman,  of  Maryland.  I  will  also  recommend  other  intelligent 
gentlemen  in  different  sections  of  our  country  to  become  contributors  to 
your  work.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.  —  WUHam  Prince. 

For  so  magnificent  a  present  we  return  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Prince. 
If  he  or  any  of  his  family  should  ever  come  to  England,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  him  or  them  that  we  have  taken  good  care  of  so  many  valuable 
articles.  We  have  published  the  list  for  the  benefit  of  nurserymen  and 
others,  who  may  wish  to  order-  the  same  things.  We  should  be  sorty  to  be 
exclusively  in  possession  of  them. 
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ENGLAND. 

TYtE  tupplymg  of  London  with  pure  Water  has  of  late  occupied  a  ^ood 
deal  of  tne  public  attention.  According  to  the  Report  of  a  Committee 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  and  according  to  all  the  public 
journals,  except  the  journal  •*  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain," no  water  {)rocured  from  the  Thames,  between  Greenwich  and  Brent- 
ford, can  be  considered  pure.  A  supply  must  therefore  be  obtained  either  by 
intercepting  other  rivers  proceedinemm  the  north  or  south  to  the  Thames, 
or  by  intercepting  a  portion  of  theThames  between  Brentford  and  Windsor. 
Supposing  the  situation  of  two  reservoirs  to  be  Blackheath  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Primrose  Hill ;  then  a  canal  course  from  each  of  these  reser- 
voirs, with  the  same  rise  as  that  of  the  New  River,  might  proceed  westward, 
following  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  descending  unoer  roads  and  navigable 
omals,  and  passing  circuitously  by  houses  and  gardens  in  the  usual  way, 
till  at  last  the  two  canals  intercepted  the  Thames ;  the  supply  thus  pro- 
cured would  be  adequate  to  London  with  thrice  its  present  population,  and 
a  great  deal  miffht  be  spared  from  the  canals  in  their  progress,  for  domes- 
tic, agricultural,  or  gardening  purposes.  A  walk  or  rofui  accompanying 
these  canals  might  be  rendered  most  ornamental,  and  would  form  an  ad- 
mirable and  desirable  addition  to  the  sources  of  recreation  of  the  metro- 
polis. Invalid  soldiers  might  be  stationed  all  along  this  road,  to  prevent 
idle  persons  fVom  throwing  any  thing  into  the  water,  and  for  the  general 
purposes  of  patrols  and  watchmen. 

7%e  Thamet  Thmnel,-^  Few  works  have  excited  more  public  interest 
than  this  new  and  gigantic  undertaking.  .  It  is  impossible  not  deeply  to' 
admire  the  original  in^nuity  of  the  scheme,  ana  the  skill  and  perse- 
verance, in  carrying  it  mto  execution,  of  the  inventor  and  engineer,  Mr. 
Brunei.  The  accidents  which  have  occurred  under  so  eminent  an  en- 
gmeer,  may  be  considered  as  proving  that  no  human  skill  could  foresee 
the  difficulties  of  the  undertaldng.  We  trust,  however,  it  will  ulti- 
*mately  be  accomplished.  So*  great  is  the  public  sympathy  with  Mr: 
Brunei's  situation,  that,  since  the  late  accident  about  the  be^nniug  of 
this  year,  he  has  received  no  fewer  than  300  written  suggestions  for  a 
remedy,  besides  upwards  of  200  verbal  suggestions.  (See  Mr.  Brunei's 
letter  in  the  Times,  Jan.  26.^  A  number  ofplans  for  such  a  tunnel,  all 
difiering  from  that  invented  dv  Mr.  Brunei,  have  appeared  in  difierent  pub- 
lications. As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  Judge  of  these  plans,  as  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Brunei's,  we  think  none  of  them  equal  to  his,  where  the 
bed  of  a  river  is  of  perfectly  solid  earth ;  but,  where  the  bed  is  so  little 
to  be  depended  upon  as  that  of  the  Thames,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  plan 
of  enclosing  the  space  for  the  tunnel  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  digging 
out  the  earSi  up  to  the  sur&ce,  or  to  the  day,  as  the  miners  term  it,  ana 
buUding  the  arcn  so  that  its  sumteit  may  be  merely  a  vard  or  two  below  th(^ 
water,  would  have  been  the  safest  and  cheapest  mode.  It  is  not,  however, 
applicable  where  Mr.  Brunei's  plan  has  been  commenced,  and  is  therefore 
onlv  mentioned  here  with  a  view  to  future  tunnels  under  rivers.  .  It  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Mr.  Brunei's  letter,  that  almost  the  whole 
of  the  500  suggestions  alluded  to,  concur  in  the  prindple  which  he  has 
adopted,  viz.  that  of  stopping  the  breach  bv  a  covering  above.  A  public 
subscription  has  been  opened,  by  which,  we  have  no  doubt^  a  sum  sumcienf 
to  complete  the  work  will  be  raised.  Perhaps,  also,  something  might  be 
got  by  the  sale  of  tickets,  to  pass  through  the  tunnel  when  finished,  at  15, 
each,  or  for  perpetual  pass-tickets^  transrerable  at  a  larger  sum.' 
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We  should  wish  every  gardener  to  subscribe ;  because  there  is  somethiDc 
grand  in  feeling  an  interest  and  sympathy  in  public  works  and  nationid 
undertakings,  and  because  we  would  wish  every  gardener  to  participate  in 
generous  and  elevating  sentiments.    Joining  in  a  subscription  is  a  sensible 
evidence  to  ourselves  and  others  of  this  feding ;  and,  therefore,  we  hope 
eveiT  ^dener,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  considered  destitute  of  soul, 
patriotism,  or  philanthropy,  will  put  down  something,  however  little.   The 
amount  of  the  subscription  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  feeling  connected 
with  it ;  the  noblest  and  the  most  useful  subscriptions  are  those  that  are 
made  in  the  smallest  coin.    The  idea  of  accomplishing  a  great  national 
undertaking,  at  a  p^nny  a  head,  volunteered  by  men,  women,  and  children 
of  all  rank^  is  sublime.    Tlie  man  who  subscribes  to  a  public  work  for 
the  first  time  in  hb  life,  is  using  the  means  for  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the 
higher  order  of  human  feeling.    He  is  adopting  a  course  calculated  to 
impress  on  the  mind  the  consciousness  of  sentiments  far  above  those  whidi 
have  reference  merely,  or  chiefly,  to  self-preservation  or  advancement  in 
the  world ;  and  which  in  man,  at  a  certain  stage  of  his  progress  to  intellec- 
tual enjovment,  must  be  hailed  as  a  new  sense.    The  influence  of  this  im- 
pulse will  be  felt  from  that  day  to  the  end  of  life.    To  subscribe  for  the 
tunnel,  for  instance,  will  not  only  lend  an  interest  to  all  tliat  concerns  that 
particular  undertaking,  but  will  ^ive  rise  to  sentiments  of  an  order  unex- 
perienced before,  on  the  projection  or  execution  of  fiiture  tunnels,  bridges, 
canals,  and  other  public  works.   There  is  such  a  thing,  as  Mrs.  Hoffland  has 
observed,  as  a  '*  sense  of  elegant  enjoyment."  It  is  elevating  to  fed  ourselves 
connected  with  our  country  and  mankind  by  sentiments  common  to  great 
minds  in  all  ages ;  and  it  is  ennobling  to  reflect  that  the  poorest  of  us  may 
participate  in  these  sentiments  as  well  as  the  richest.    There  are  many 
worthy  persons  who  have  a  proper  rdish  for  persond  and  socid  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  who  yet  cannot  rise  so  high  as  to  partake  of  this  feding. 
But  it  IS  within  the  compass  of  human  enjoyment,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  aimed  at  by  everj^ne  who  is  desirous  of  making  the  most  of  the  gift  of 
life.    Let  every  gardener,  therefore,  who  has  not  subscribed  to  any  public 
work  before,  take  our  advice,  and  try  an  experiment  upon  himself  by 
giving  something  towards  the  completion  of  this  tunnei.    The  highest 
amount  which,  under  any  drcumstances,  ought  to  l>e  given  by  men  so  poor 
as  we  gardeners  generally  are,  may  be  according  to  the  following  scde :  fl|H 
prentices,  and  journej^men  in  nurseries  or  out  ofplace,6ct.  each ;  journeymen, 
and  masters  in  nurseries  or  out  of  place,  U,  each ;  masters  in  place,  2s,  each. 
But  we  should  be  still  better  pleased  with  collections  of  the  smdlest  coin, 
and  should  like  to  see  in  the  list  of  subscriptions  to  tlie  tunnd,  published 
in  the  newspapers,  such  items  as,  "  Thirty  gardeners  out  of  place,  now  at 
work  in  Lee*s  nursery  at  J2i.  a  week,  2t,  6d"   **  The  Subscribers  to  the 
Clapton  Nursery  Library,  collected  in  hdfpence,  5<."  &c.    Tradesmen 
gardeners  may  subscribe  what  they  please. 

EngUth  Elm, — Mr.  Monteath  aovises  planting  the  Scotch  or  wych  elm, 
which,  he  says,  is  excellent  timber,  and  used  in  ship-building.  This  may  be 
the  case,  but  surely  it  is  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  English  elm ;  the 
latter  possessing  a  property  which  few  equally  good  forest  trees  have;  and 
that  is,  when  once  planted  in  woods  or  hedge-rows  (for  which  it  is  superior 
to  a^  others),  in  suitable  soil,  it  perpetuates  itself  by  abundance  of  suckers 
from  the  root.  This  remark  should  be  attended  to  by  planters ;  to  choose 
young  Endishelm  plants  raised  from  layers,  and  not  such  as  have  been 
graftwl,  which  was  once  a  practice  in  the  public  nurseries.  {3rU.Farmer^t 
Magazine,  p.  705.) 

By  comparing  this  paramph  with  Cobbett's  opinion  (p.  508.)  the  reader  will 
learn  how  very  differently  practicd  men  think  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
easy,  however,  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Cobbett,  Monteath,  and  the 
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reviewer  in  the  Farmer'iMagaxine,  who  ia  one  of  our  prindpal  correspon- 
dents. Cobbett  wishes  to  recommend  his  seedlings,  raised  from  American 
seeds;  Monteath  has  seen  large  trees  of  the  Scotch  elm  in  Scotland,  but 
never  of  the  English  elm  there ;  and  the  reviewer  is  chiefly  conversant  widi 
the  Enslish  elm,  which  we  agree  with  him  in  considering  one  of  the  best  of 
trec»  for  hedge-rows,  and  one  which  will  produce  a  greater  bulk  of 
straight  timber  on  a  given  surface  than  any  other.  In  pastures  its  suckers 
are  troublesome,  but  in  hedges  and  stnps  these  are  invaluable,  ^th 
respect  to  a  layer's  bdng  always  merely  a  limb  of  a  tree,  the  assertion  will 
only  hold  gooa  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  layers  made  at  the 
extremities  of  old  branches;  but  even  these,  if  once  well  rooted  in  good 
soil  and  cut  over  by  the  suiface,  will  send  up  shoots ;  one  of  which  beinc 
selected,  and  the  rest  removed,  will  become  in  all  respects  as  bulky  and 
valuable  a  tree  as  if  it  had  been  raised  from  seed;  for  it  may  be  adopted 
as  a  law  of  vegetable  nature,  that  buds,  bulbs,  and  seeds  are  essentially  the 
same.  We  know  that  some  eminent  men,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  which  is  one  reason  why  we  have  repeatedly  . 
stated  our  conviction  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  it  may  lead  to  discussion 
and  truth. 

The  Zooloffcal  Garden,  of  which  the  projected  plan  was  ^ven  sometime 
ago  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  continues  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Some 
very  neat  and  judiciously  contrived  lodges  for  the  birds  and  other  animals 
are  erected,  and  the  whole  is  already  well  worth  public  inspection.  When 
completed,  the  exhibition  here  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
original  about  the  metropolis,  and  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  zoological 
department  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris. 

Jjondon  Umoersity, — This  building,  the  joint  design  of  Wilkins  and 
Gandy,  two  of  the  nrst  of  our  architects,  is  proceeding  with  rapidity,  and, 
it  b  calculated,  will  be  open  for  public  instruction  in  October  next.  The 
elevation  is  characterised  by  that  simple,  elegant  srandeur  which  may  truly 
be  sud  to  i)ervade  all  the  Grecian  buildings  of  ^fr.  Wilkins.  When  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  metropolis ;  bdne  in 
a  style  which  has  stood  the  test  of  many  ages,  and  whose  beauty  will,  like 
that  of  adeadjan^uage,be  as  much  approved  and  admired  thousands  of  years 
hence  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  professors 
already  appointed  are  men  of  distinguished  character.  Our  highly  valued 
correspondent,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  author. of  Lecturei  <m  Botany,  a  work 
the  original  and  valuable  views  of  which  have  been  ably  pointed  out 
by  our  correspondent,  Investigator,  in  a  paper  which  will  wpear  in  a 
future  Number,  is  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Materia  Medica;  and 
Dr.  Grant  to  that  of  Zoology.  It  has  been  stated  that  ground  for  a  botanic 
garden  has  been  contributed  by  Dr.  Fellowes^  and  we  understand  that 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  situation. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  a  garden  should  be  obtained  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
for  the  joint  use  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Sodety  and  the  University,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Pans.  We  trust  that  a  garden  will  be  formed,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  presents  of  plants  and  seeds  will  be  poured  into  it  from 
fdl  quarters,  as  specimens  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  and  curiosities  of 
many  kinds,  will  be  sent  to  the  museum.  The  funds  for  carrying  on  this  noble 
feature  of  modem  improvement  are  raised  by  the  sale  of  shares  of  loof. 
each,  which  are  payable  by  instalments  of  10  per  cent.  Shareholders  who 
have  children  wul  possess  many  advantages  in  respect  to  their  educatioti ; 
and  we  should  consider  ourselves  wanting  in  our  duty  to  such  gardeners 
and  gentlemen's  &rmers  and  stewards,  as  can  a£R>rd  to  educate  their  sons 
for  physic  (the  most  universal  of  aU  professions!  or  for  law  (by  which, 
bdng  called  to  th^  bar,  a  man,  however  low  his  inrth,  is  elevated  to  the 
Vol.  hi.  —  No.  12.       'h  h  S 
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mtk  of  •  geDtlemanX  If  we  did  not  stton^y  racommcDd  each  psKot  so 
ntuated  to  ourrcha«e  a  share.  An  iaterest  <h  4  per  cent,  k  guaranteed  to 
the  ftharehoIdenN  A jprgspeetos  loay  be  had  at  Mr.  Mum/ay  in  Aibemaik 
Stnoet^  apd  at  the  office  of  the  Univeni^»  in  Percy  Street. 

X^umgttm  Qardqn$i  tmd  the  Park*  c^foMtf.— Tlie  erection  of  lodges 
'  for  the  doorkeepers,  as  .^uogested  in  one  First  Yohime^  p.  885^  was  con- 
nenced  IqaI  mttiamn,  md  oaa  reoently  been  completed.  They  are  souaie 
boxQS  with  fire-place%  chimneys  built  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hiort, 
which  deMnre*  univenal  adoption,  boarded  floon,  and»  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  thatch,  slated  roofs.  We  are  happy,  to  see  them,  because  we 
know  they  wiU  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  doorkeepers,  without  in- 
jury to  the  gardeni  or  .to  aiiy  pe^soQ  or  diiug  whatever. .  The  bridge  (VoLI. 
P*  984.  Jifjj.  66,)  is  completea :  it  Is,  as  we  said  it  would  be^  a  bandaome 
object  of  Itself;  but,  conddered  as  k  work  of  utility,  a  most  egregious  folly, 
apd,  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  an  ex- 
crescence or  monstrosity,  which,  by  disturbing  the  harmony  or  what  sur- 
rounds it,  completely  destroys  the  natund  cluracter  of  the  grounds.  In 
common  parlance,  it  is  too  big  for  every  thing.  We  are  exactly  of  the 
opinion  expressed  (Vol.  I.  p.  880.)  by  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
Tjiomson  (now  iu.. Australasia)^  as  to  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
with  Hyde  Park  as.  connected  with  Kensioffton  Gardens ;  and,  though  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  this  bridge  should  be  pulled  down,  we 
should  like  much  to  know,  as  our  suggestion  of  removing  the  cascade  has 
been  adopted,  what  could  be  said  agamst  continuing  the  nver  to  Hyde  Park 
Gofner,  and  under  the  road  in^  the  Green^Park,  on  one  level,  as  shown  in 
Mr.  Thompson's  plan.  (Vol.  I.  p.  88 1.)  Of  the  piece  of  water  now  fonning 
in  St.  James's  P^k»  we  shall  say  nothing  till  it  is  completed,  though  we 
cannot  help  thinkine  the  formal  style  would  have  been  better  adapted  for 
that  very  lunited  and  formal  sit  nation.  Manv,  we  know,  think  the  healthi- 
ness of  that  part  of  the  metropolis  would  have  been  better  consulted  by 
having  no  water  there  a(  all. 

habeli  fixtTreety — I  send  you  a  sketch  (^. 
169.),  which  will  answer  either  for  parchment  or 
thin  lead.  For  the  common  uses  of  the  nursery- 
man, it  may  be  of  parchment,  and  written  on 
with  common  ink;  tor  sending  trees  abroad,  or 
for  a  gentleman's  grounds,  it  may  be  of  thin  sheet- 
lead,  with  letters  or  figures  impressed  on  it  by 
steel  t^es ;  or  the  label  may  be  painted  white, 
and  written  on  with  oil  paint  of  any  dark  colour. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  for  permanentlv 
naming  trees  or  shrubs  in  a  gentleman's  grounds 
is,,  that  as  the  branch  increases  in  size^  the  label 
will  give  out.  Yours,  &c.  —  C  A  4"  N*  Lyw^ 
Ociober^.  1887. 

SaUtmdthe  VtgetMe  i^orrot&.—r  Whether  salt 
is  manure  appears  to  be  still  a  question.  I  will 
relate,  a  circumstance  which  occurred  a  few  weeks 

r.  My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dead  leaf 
vegetable  marrow,  of  roost  singular  appear^ 
ance,  which  was  ^wn  on  a  piece  of  grounid 
dressed  with  salt  m  the  proportion  of  9  oz.  to 
each  square  yard;  it  was  so  fidly  impijegnated 
with  salt,  which  it  absorbed  from  the  soH,  that 
it  appeared  in  innumerable  concretions  on  the 
surface,  which  presenttfd  a  singular  and  beautiful  appearance  through 
a  good   microscope     The  leaves  of  thb  plant  abound  with  such   a 
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quftatky  of  nit  that  it  reqaires  no  chemical  jEmalrns  to  discover  it;  it- 
18  perfectly  obvious  to  sight,  touch,  and  taste.  I  snail  make  no  further 
observations  on  this  case  at  present,  but  only  remark  that,  if  this  is 
not  decbive  of  the  dispute,  1  think  nothing  can  be.  I  herewith  send 
you  some  of  the  I^ves,  and  also  some  of  the  seeds,  which  were  brought  by 
a  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies.  It  is  an  uncommonly  great  bearer,  and 
ot  superior  flavour  to  any  other  sort  I  ever  tasted.  The  fruit  should  be 
gathmd  before  the^  exceed  4  in.  in  length,  and  never  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  vme  longer  than  till  they  arrive  at  that  size,  unless  you 
wish  to  save  one  for  seed.  The  more  you  gather  the  more  the  plant  will 
produce;  but,  if  the  fruit  are  allowed  to  grow  liarge,  the  vine  ceases  to  pro- 
duce more. —  W.  Green^  jun.    Stepney,  August  31.  1827. 

A  TrtBuwdtting-heat  Wall  for  the  Ripening  of  Fruit,  —  A  patent  for  thia 
improvement  has  been  taken  out  by  James  Andrew  Hunt  Grubble,  of  Stan- 
ton, Saint  Bernard,  Wilts,  clerk,  dated  January  9th,  1828;  the  specification 
to  be  given  in  six  months.    {Repertory  of  Arts,  Feb.,  p.  139.) 

A  fine  Bunch  of  AiparaguM  was  gathered  in  an  open  garden  at  AttercUfie, 
near  Sheffield,  on  Christmas  day  last.    (ShefiM  Courant.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Leith  WdUc  Linnean  Society,  —  In  April,  1815,  about  twenty  of  the  jour 
neymen  eardeners  then  employed  in  the  Edinburgh  College  botanic  garden 
and  the  Leith  Walk  nursery,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  mutual 
instruction  in  matters  relating  to  their  profession.  As  the  unsettled  nature 
of  their  employment  at  the  time  prevented  their  entering  into  a  permanent 
scheme,  it  was  resolved,  as  an  experiment,  to  devote  the  summer  months  to 
practical  botany;  and,  as  a  prelimmary  step,  to  set  about  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  plants  indigenous  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  The 
meetings  were  held  every  Monday  evening  in  a  school-room  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  subscription  was  6d,  each  per  week;  the  amount  was  laid  out 
weekly  in  the  purchase  of  elementary  books,  suited  to  the  subject  then 
under  consideration.  Willdenow's  Elements  of  and  Smith's  Introduction  to. 
Botany y  Hull's  British  Flora^  Martin's  Lanfuageo/'Jffo^iiny,  and  the  Epitome  of 
Hortus  Xewensis,  were  soon  procured.  The  worthy  president,  Mr.  Mackay 
(now  of  Clapton]^  favoured  tne  Society  with  the  use  of  Lightfoot's  Flora 
ScoOca.  Such  formed  the  library  at  tne  outset ;  the  books  were  lent  out 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  seemed  to  answer.  The  plan  adopted  was  to 
appoint  two  of  the  members  weekly,  in  their  turn,  to  proceed  in  certain 
directions,  and  to  collect  all  the  indigenous  plants  they  found  in  flower, 
which  were  handed  to  the  secretary  to  arrange  and  name  previously  to  laying 
before  the  meeting.  At  the  meeun^ ,  all  the  plants  collected  in  the  course 
of  the  week  were  exhibited,  and  their  habitats  stated;  the  descriptions  were 
read  by  the  president  from  Lightfoot's  Fhra^  and  every  term  explained 
from  Martin's  Language  of  Botany, 

By  these  means  the  members  not  only  became  practically  acquainted 
with  the  native  plants  and  their  hatntats,  but  they  were  gradually  led  into 
dassification  and  terminolo^,  in  a  wav  not  unlikely  to  fix  them  on  the 
memory.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  plants  examined  was  weekly  handed 
to  the  collectors,  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  gathering  duplicates.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer,  most  of  the  indigenous  Flora  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  collected,  and  a  great  taste  for  rural  botany,  and  a  spirit  of 
enmlation,  excited.  In  autumn,  many  of  the  members,  as  well  as  myselQ 
left  Edinbui^h,  to  fill  situations  in  vanous  parts  of  the  country ;  those  who 
remained  commenced  de  novo  next  spring,  but  with  what  success  I  never 
heard.    In  the  ootirse  of  my  peregrinations  throughout  the  empire,  I  have 
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met  with  wtwnX  of 'the  orisiRal  memlMrs^  filling  h%bhr  retpvcfaMe  fkn- 
tions,  and  who  atnured  me  that  they  looked  hack  upon  ue  aaouoer  of  1815 
as  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  pleasant  periods  of  their  lives.—* 
O.  W.  Irvine.  Dublin,  March,  1827. 

Double  Cropping.-^K  plot  of  ground,  on  which  I  had  »  crop  of  eaify 
peas,  happenecl  to  be  manured  with  the  litter  and  sweepings  of  vbj  potato 
cellar.  After  remoring  the  haulm  of  the  peas,  I  found  the  ground  corered 
with  young  plants  of  potatoes.  I  had  the  soi^ice  stirred  up,  the  weeds  r^ 
mored,  and  a  shower  of  rain  happening  to  come  soon  after,  the  plants  grew 
vigorously.  In  a  fortnight  thev  appeared  to  be  too  thick;  I  therefore  took 
up  half  of  them,  and  planted  them  in  rows,  at  die  usual  distance,  on  a  piece 
of  fresh  eround.  Soon  after  this,  both  crops  were  earthed  up;  the  aotomii' 
being  mild,  they  grew  till  November,  and  about  the  18th  of  that  month  I 
dug  them  up,  and  found  a  very  large  crop  of  middle-siied  potatoes^  On 
trying  them,  I  found  tbeni  not  very  meally,  because  they  were  not'veiy' 
ripe;  but  thinking  that,  according  to  the  account  of  some  of  your  cof-* 
respondents,  they  were  all  the  better  for  seed,  I  laid  them  aside  for  that 
purpose,  and  have  no  doubt  they  will  answer  weU.  1  do  not  mean  to  xecnp-f 
mend,  from  this  accidental  circumstanbe,  that  peas  and  potatoes  should  be 
sown  together,  but  only  that,  when  occasion  requires  it,  any  straggling 
young  potato  plants  that  are  found  in  a  garden  or  field  m^y  be  taken  up 
and  transplanted  with  advantage.  It  b  too  common,  at  least  in  this  pctft 
of  the  country,  to  treat  potato  plants  which  have  come  up  among  other 
crops  as  weeds;  but  I  have  proved  that,  whenever  it  is  desirable,  they  may 
be  turned  to  profit.  When  wheat  has  been  sown  after  potatoes,  young 
potato  plants  very  often  come  up  early  in  spring ;  and,  I  am  persimded, 
cottagers  who  have  gardens  mieht  turn  them  to  good  account,  by  Uftii^ 
them  at  that  season,  and  transplanting  them  into  their  wardens  for  an  early 
crop.  The  fanner,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  benefited,  because,  relatively 
to  the  wheat  crop,  they  are  weeds.  But  I  merely  throw  out  the  hint  fat 
others  to  improve  on.  Dear  Sir,  yours,  truly, — Charlet  Sidey,  baokse&er, 
Perth,  Jan,  16.  1828. 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  Dee,  10. 1827. — Dr.  Graham  has  communis 
cated  to  Jameson's  Journal  the  following  names  of  rare  phints  which  have 
flowered  there  during  the  preceding  three  months.  Buddleia  madagascari^n* 
sis,  G&ssia  opkca,  Leondtis  nepetifolia,  Loasa  p&tula,  Polemdnium  Richani- 
sdnii,  Salpiglossis  atropurpurea,  Terb^a  barbata. 

IRELAND. 

Agricultural  Model  School  m  the  Provinee  of  Mmuter. ^^Vfe  are 
glad  to  perceive,  firom  a  fittle  tract  that  has  been  sent  us,  (OutKnes  of  m 
Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Model  School  in  the  Pto^ 
vince  of  Munster,  as  recommended  ^  the  Irish  Relief  Committee  in  Lon" 
don  of  1832,  who  appro|)riated  Three  Tliousand  Pounds  of  their  remaiii* 
ing  Funds  to  aid  in  carrymg  this  object  into  efleet.  Cork.  Edwards  and 
Savage.  Small  8vo,  pp.  56.)  that  attention  is  beginning  to  be  paid  fo  the  nse^ 
All  and  scientific  education  of  the  agricultural  classes.  It  appears  that  ^  ^tm 
London  Relief  Committee,  in  1825,  appropriated  six  thousand  pounds  of 
thdr  remaining  funds  to  the  establishment  of  two  a^cultural  schools^ 
one  in  the  province  of  Munster,  the  other  in  the  province  of  Coonanghtl 
and  appointed  resident  committees  in  both  provinces,  to  carry  tbeae,  and 
other  plans  tending  to  improvement,  into  efl^.  Will  it  be  bdiered 
that,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years,  no  anrangcments  haipe  bee« 
made  to  apply  to  their  intended  purposes,  either  in  the  province  of  M«H 
ster  or  of  Connaughl,  the  three  thousaind  pounds  still  at  the  call  of  ^acby 
for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  ?"  (p.  5.) 
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In  the  iiorA,  wi^Hwt  tbte  aid|  iMar  LcMdondcny,  tn  agri^knhU  and 
■dentiflc  saHinary  has  lieen  estaUiriicd,  and  is  now  in  acth'e  opehition* 
The  object  of  the  Muniter  school  is  exceUent  f  the  motives^  we' have  no 
doabe,  are  puhe  and  patriotic  i  and  if  only  a  part  of  the  good  which  is 
anticipated  be  the  result,  the  consequences  to  Ireland  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  beneficial.  The  plan  of  combining  labour  with  instruction  is  jodidous ; 
because  the  one  wiU  give  a  zest  to  the  other,  and  the  former  contribute  to 
bealth  add  industrious  habits  at  the  same  time.  It  is  gratifying  to  contemplate 
in  perspective  the  time,  which,  from  the  progrew  of  things,  must  certainhr 
one  day  arrive,  idien  every  gardener,  agricultural  labourer,  and  shepherd  shaU 
have  received  the  education  contemplated  in  the  following  paragraph;  in 
other  wordi,  when  all  these  different  branches  of  knowledge  shall  be  taught 
in  every  parish  school  m  the  empire,  and  when  eveiy  parish  school  s&ll 
have  a  large  ^deu  attached.  How  much  more  agreeable;,  entertaidiogy 
and  invigorating  it  would  be  for  schoolmasters  and  their  pupils  to  go 
through  such  a  course  of  instruction,  than  throudi  the  dull,  half^iselesa 
routine  at  present  followed,  every  gardener  who  nas  spent  half  a  dozen 
years  of  his  life  attending  a  parish' school  in  Scotland  can  very  well  judge. 

**  The  education  of  both  classea  of  pupils  should  consist  of  a  knowlecue 
of  nature,  or  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  including  physical  geography 
(termed  natund  history);  of  chemistry,  analysing,  makmg  neW  compounds, 
and  turning  to  use  the  component  parts  or  these  bodies ;  of  mechanics, 
bringing  under  controul  and  rendering  efficient,  directing,  concentrating,  or 
diffusing,  many  of  the  mo^/o&'fowen  which  chemistry  and  observation  du- 
cover;  of  as  much  of  mathematics  (or  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
numbers  and  quantities)  as  may  be  necessary  to  surveying,  civil  engineer, 
ing,  and  other  practical  arts ;  and  of  the  practical  appbaUion^  bv  the  pupils 
themselvesyof  these  branches  of  knowledge,  chiefly  to  agricultural  operations, 
including  the  culture  of  gardens,  fruit,  and  forest  trees.  Drawing,  as  well 
as  writing,  should  be  taught,  as  a  necessary  accessary  to  the  acquisition  of 
all  these  branches  of  knowledge.  History  including  geography,  legislation^ 
political  economy  including  statistics,  intellectual  philoMpny,  poetry,  and 
miscellaneous  literature  slK>uld  be  secondary  objects  eccasionallv  lectured 
on,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  private  cultivation  by  means  of  a  well  selected 
library.  Music,  dancing,  and  gymnastic  exercises  should  be  cultivated  as 
anmsenients ;  and  fiidHties  for  such  amusements  should  be  afforded  to  the 
pupils."  (p.  9.) 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  provincial  schools  in 
Ireknd,  or  indeed  in  any  country,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  little 
pamphlets 
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2)MC*  ^^^JUacL  An  account  of  Scotch  Pearv,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie^ 
C.M.H.S.  Deacription  of  a  Hot^bed  Frame,  l^  Sir  <}feoi^e  Stewart  Mac^ 
Jtenzie,  Bart.  P.HA 

MxfMted,  Fruit  of  the  Ions  variety  of  Li-tchi,  from  John  Reeves,  Esq.» 
F.H.a  Anandssa  bractekta,  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Stnrmer 
Pippins,  and  Apples  unnamed,  from  Mr.  B.  Diilistone,  of  Stutmer.  One 
faundred  and  twenty-three  aort»  of  Apples,  fh>m  the  Herefordshire  Hoiw 
ticoltural  Society,  sent  bv  the  S^retmy,  Richard  Parkinson,  Esq.  New>> 
town  Pippins  and  Calville  bbnche  Apples^  fhom  James  Webster,  Esq.  F.H JSk 

AUo,  from  the  Crarden^of  the  Society,  Flowers  of  seven  sorts  of  Chry* 
santhemums,  four  sorts  of  Pears,  and  Bve  sorts  of  Apples. 

Deo.  ls.^^lUatU  An  account  of  a  new  method  of  Gmfting,  by  Mr. 
Alcumder  Diack,  aM.H.a  On  the  treatment  of  ^ymphai'a  f^Mbra,  by 
Mr.  ChriMieDiii&C  Ji.U&  ' 
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EjeUbUetL  TweBtjr-one  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Ridiard  Waringj  MJ). 
F.H.S.  Three  sorts  of  Apples  and  seven  sorts  of  Pears,  from  Mr.  Peter 
Langelier,  C.M.H.S.  Twenty-one  sorts  of  Apples,  and  specimens  of  Ameri- 
can St.  Germain  Pears,  from  the  garden  of  Georee  Tollit,  Esq.,  of  Bentley 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  sent  by  John  Wedgewood,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Two  sorts 
of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Rob^  Donald,  F.HS.  Four  sorts  of  Apples,  from 
Mr.  James  Veitch,  of  Killerton.  Seven  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Jostas  Baker, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  Specimens  of  an  Apple  unnamed,  and  Bergaraotte  de  la 
Pencecote  Pear,  from  Mr.  James  Young,  F.H.S.  Nonpareils,  from  Mr.  John 
Maber,  F.H.S.  Various  Seedling  Apples,  from  Mr.  John  Oliver,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  Craven,  at  Croombe  Abbey,  VVarwickshire.  Porno  Caroli,  from 
the  Right  Honourable  Au^stus  John  Foster,  F.H.S.,  at  Turin.  Ive's 
Seedling  Apple,  and  a  Seedhng  Pear  from  the  Crassanne,  from  Mr.  William 
Masters,  F.H.S. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  tf  the  Society.  Two  sorts  of  Apples,  three  sorts 
of  Pears,  four  sorts  of  Succory,  and  two  sorts  of  forced  Potatoes. 

Jan,  1. — Bead,  A  simplified  method  of  marking  Numbers  on  Tallies, 
by  Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart,  F.H.S. 

Extubited,  Fifty-five  sorts  of  Apples  from  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  from 
Patrick  Mathew,  Esq. 

AUo^  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Large  pale,  red  and  Ox-Noble 
Potatoes,  forced  in  boxes  in  mould.  Common  Succor}',  forced  in  a  <lark- 
house.  Asparagus,  forced  in  beds  in  the  open  ground.  Flowers  of  Thissi- 
Utgo  fr^rano  and  Chimonanthus  fr^ans ;  Lemon's  Queen  Pine-apple;  St. 
Germain  and  Becgamotte  de  la  Pentecote  Pears. 

Jan  15,—^  Read.  Observations  upon  temporary  Copings  iot  Garden 
Walls.     By  Alexander  Seton,  Esq.  F.H  S. 

Exhibited.  Newtown  Pippins  from  America,  Old  Nonpardls,  Old  Golden 
Pippins,  Colmar  Pears,  ana  St.  Germain  Pears. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Pastorale  Pears,  Blotehed-ieaved 
Succory,  and  common  Succory  forced  in  a  dark-house. 

Heating  by  hot  Water. — In  the  Horticultural  Society's  library  are  some 
models  illustrative  of  this  mode  of  heating,  which  are  well  worthy  the 
inspection  of  those  who  do  not  clearly  understand  the  scheme.  We  would 
also  recommend  the  inspection  of  a  variety  of  models  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  Messrs.  Cottaro  and  Hall  en's  manufactory,  Winsley  Street,  opposite 
the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street.  Mr.  Cottam,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cubits 
the  engineer,  has  made  a  very  important  improvement  on  the  construcdon 
of  the  boilers  and  also  an  addition  of  air  tubes  to. the  pipes;  both  oT 
which  are  calculated  to  procure  additional  heat  from  the  fuel  expended, 
and  circulate  the  water  with  greater  rapidity. 

The  Fear  of  giving  Offence. — Sir,  You  have,  in*  different  parts  of  your 
excellent  Magazine,  stated  various  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  re- 
sult to  horticultural  science  from  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  totally  overlooked  one 
evil.  It  is  thb :  many  gjardeners  who  are  your  friends,  and  who  are  capable 
of  contributing  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter  to  your  Magazineb 
are  deterred  from  doing  so  from  a  fear  of  oflending  individuals  in  office 
and  power  in  the  Horticultural  Society.  I  could  name  a  great  number  of 
instances,  and  1  dare  say  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  some  of  them  yourself; 
and  it  rather  surprises  me  that  you  have  not  taken  some  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstanoe.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  your  jiage^  were  it 
only  to  let  posterity  know  the  state  of  horticultural  feelmg  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.    I  am.  Sir,  &c. — A  Weilwisher,    Dec.  SO.  1827. 

What  our  correspondent  states  is  perfectly  correct^  end  he.  might  baua 
added  to  his  last  sentence,  '*  and  the  obh'gations  of  the  Gardener's  Magasine 
to  its  independent  supporters."  We  have  had  many  letters  to  the  same 
effect,  but  we  really  cIo  not  believe  that  gardeners  are  more  afraid  of  giviag 
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<»flfeiice  to  tbe^  Hordculturel  Society  than  many  of  their  masters.  Gar* 
deners,  like  other  men,  are  no  doubt  wise  in  their  generation,^  and  will 
not  give  wilful  ofibice  in  any  quarter  whence  they  might  receive  a  service ; 
but  arc  gentlemen  less  feelingly  alive  to  the  supposed  advantages  of  getting 
seeds  or  grafb  from  the  Society  ?  Both  parties  act  wisely.  —  CowL 


Art.  IV.     Linnean  Society. 


FsB.  5.  1 828.  —  Re^  Part  of  a  paper,  entitled  ^  Remarks  on  the  Flora 
of  Great  Britain,  as  connected  with  Geography  and  Geology."  By  J.  E. 
Bicheno,  F.R.S.  Sec  Lin.  Soc. 

The  author  proposes,  in  this  paper,  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
geography  of  plants,  which  has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention ;  but,  in- 
stead of  connecting  plants  with  particular  temperatures,  which  has  been  the 
chief  object  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  he  wishes  to  extend  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  show  how  far  geological  structure  may  have  contributed  to 
extend  or  limit  the  range  ofplants  upon  the  earth's  surface. 

Before  entering  upon  this  question,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  plants  are  really  indigenous,  and  what  have  been  introduced  and  pro- 
pagated by  artificial  means.  This  he  regards  as  raising  many  curious  enqui- 
ries. For  example,  among  other  instances  he  says  that  Cordnopus  didyma 
is  with  us  a  coast  plant,  and  that,  whether  the  traveller  goes  to  Lisbon,  or 
-Madeira,  or  the  Cape,  or  Sydnev,  in  all  these  places  he  will  find  this  species, 
to  which  it  is  not  indigenous.  He  thinks  the  CruclfersB,  as  a  family,  have 
many  of  them  this  migratory  disposition.  Sisymbrium  Ptlo  and  ,Thl&spi 
arv^nse  are  among  the  number. 

He  rejects  also,  as  unfit  for  indicating  geological  strata,  all  those  plants 
which  follow  the  footsteps  of  man.  Such  are  the  ChenopddesB,  the  mug- 
wort,  the  docks,  the  i)lantains,  and  the  mallows.  Wherever,  in  Europe, 
man  plants  his  habitation,  even  at  the  height  of  7  or  8000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  there  we  may  expect  to  find  many  of  these  species  follow- 
ing afler  him. 

Then  he  would  set  aside  plants  which  afiect  towns  and  villages,  as  not 
assisting  him.  Those  localities  offer  many  curious  attachments,  and  com- 
prehend a  much  larger  class  than  is  commonly  thought.  Chamomile  is 
found  on  every  green  about  London,  yet  does  not  appear  to  be  indigenous 
there.  Superstition,  medical  and  religious,  has  contributed  again  to  every 
Flora.  He  then  went  on  to  state  that  many  species  terminate  their  north- 
em  range  on  walls,  such  are  Teucrium  ChamseMrys,  Ifoldsteum  umbellk- 
tum,  JntirrhSnum  mkjus,  &c.  &c. ;  many,  agun,  upon  the  sea  shore,  where 
the  temperature  favours  their  growth ;  many  upon  strata  which  are  of  a 
warmer  nature,  and  which  the  same  species  is  not  inclined  to  in  more 
southern  latitudes.  He  asserts  that  plants  become  a  delicate  test  of  strata 
as  they  approach  their  limits ;  and  that  many  which  have  no  choice  of  soil 
at  their  head-quarters,  are  observed  to  be  very  select  when  they  get  to  their 
northern  boundary.    (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  li.  p.  405.) 

Description  of  a  splendid  new  Genus  of  Plants  from  Ava,  by  Dr.  Wal- 
lich,  and  which  he  has  named,  in  compliment  to  the  Countess  Amherst, 
Amh^rstta  ndbilis,  Diaddiphia  Decindria,  and  Leguminosae. 

The  Amh^rstta  is  a  large  tree,  with  the  habit  of  Erythrina ;  leaves  2  ft. 
long,  composed  of  8  or  10  pair  of  large  leaflets  of  a  delicate  glaucous  colour. 
The  cluster  of  flowers  is  pyramidal,  2  ft.  or  more  in  length,  with  a  peduncle 
of  15  in.  I  the  whole  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  The  petals  are  1  in.  in  breadth, 
emh  furnished  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  apex.    Four  trees  have  only  as 
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jatbeenfoiMKibvOr.WaUkh.  Dr.  WaUich  aUo  nodoet  MOClier  m 
able  geniM,  which  he  has  named  Phytocrcne  <literaU3r»  plant  spriiig)^ ; 


to  Aralikoes.    Its  trunk  u  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh ;  and, 
diTided,  vields  a  \nrge  quantity  of  a  limpid,  tasteless^  and  yvj  wfaolesoaie 
water.     The  plant  is  well  known  to  the  natires. 


Art.  y«     Co^oeni  Garden  Market. 

Thi  mild  open  winter  renders  our  supply  of  all  common  ""vc^ielables 
abundant  and  cheap.  Fine  white  broccoh,  at  from  It.  to  2«.  perlMindb  of 
six  or  eight  heads ;  purple  broccoli,  at  the  same  price  per  buoch  of  from  eig^t 
to  ten  heads;  sea-kale^  from  U.  Qd.  to  4m.  per  punnet,  or  dish ;  asparagus, 
plentiful  and  cheap,  at  from  It.  to  St.  per  hundred;  onions, from  2s,  to 
Ss,  6(L  per  bushel.  Potatoes,  English  Kidneys,  4/.;  Scotch  Reds,  from  5^  to 
3/.  lOt.;  Marsh  Champions,  from  5l,  10«.  to  4^;  Ox-nobles  and  Shaw% 
from  2/.  iOt.  to  3/.  per  ton.  A  large  supply  of  Newtown  Pippins  has  been 
imported,  but  they  arrived  in  bad  order ;  the  best  sell  at  from  2«.  to  3t.  per 
dozen,  llie  best  apple  generally  received  from  France  is  the  Reinette  Grise ; 
but  of  this  sort  few  have  come  over  this  season,  and  they  are  consequently 
dear.  Kitchen  apples  of  our  own  growth  are  from  7#.  to  lOt.  per  busha. 
— J.G.    Jan.  26. 

Febrnarv  9.  —  Savoy  cabbages,  from  U.  6d.  to  3i*  per'  dozen  heads. 
Horseradish,  from  i«.  ed.  to  4«. ;  broccoli,  from  3<.  to  St. ;  forced  aspantgus, 
from  3t.  to  9«. ;  and  celery,  from  U.  to  2$.  per  bundle.  Carrots,  from  4#.  6d 
to  St.;  turnips,  from  2t.  to  4t.;  coleworts,  or  greens,  from  It.  9d.  to4«.; 
and  leeks,  from  It.  to  It.  6d.  per  dozen  bunches.  Spinach,  from  l«.  to  Ix.  6dL; 
apples,  from  3t.  6d,  to  10«. ;  and  pears^  from  2s.  6tL  to  10«.  per  half  sieve. 
About  a  third  of  a  bushel  walnuts,  from  it.  to  2t. ;  new  sweet  oranges,  froiB 
4#.  to  St. ;  Seville  oranges,  from  8«.  to  iOt. ;  and  lemons,  from  8«.  to  10s. 
per  hundred.  Spanish  chestnuts,  from  4^€d.to  lOr.;  French  chestnut^ 
from  St.  €d.  to  7«. ;  Spanish  hazel  nuts^  from  St.  to  6t. ;  and  French 
walnuts,  from  3#.  to  6t.  per  peck.  Grapes,  f^m  U.  ed.  to  St.  per  lb. ;  se»- 
kale,  from  2#.  to  St.  per  punnet.  Supply  good.  Trade  rather  dull.  Prices 
about  as  on  this  day  sennight. 

y^w  and  old  Meaturet. — Is  the  act  of  parliament  concerning  measures 
a  nullity,  or  is  it  in  force  ?  Look  at  the  measures  of  this  and  all  other  mar- 
kets; half  sieves,  from  9  to  10  quarts,  and  bushel  baskets^  so  calkd,  about 
3  pecks  1  The  variation  in  the  measures  spoils  more  of  the  housewife's 
made  wines  than  any  thing  else.  If  they  buy  from  a  conscientious  grower, 
they  ^t  24  quarts  of  currants  to  the  sieve;  from  another  only  18 ;  and  as 
two  sieves  were  the  quantity,  if  I  recollect  right,  my  good  mother  used  to 
an  18-gaIlon  cask,  you  may  suppose  the  difference  which  trusting  to  measure 
would  make.  I  really  think  this  wants  a  little  of  your  pen.  I  bdieve^ 
without  the  party  declaring  the  contents  of  his  measure,  according  to  the 
imperial  standard,  he  cannot  recover  his  demand.  If  it  is  so,  a  fbir  refusals 
to  pay  wonld  brin^  the  Winchester  measurers  to  their  senses.  I  know  no 
better  way  of  paying  a  cheat  than  in  his  own  coin. — Superficial.  Brijeton 
VUla^Jan. 


Art.  VI.    Architecture. 


BVCKIVQHAM  Palace.^  We  have  formerly  (Vol.  II.  p.  371.), 
our  approbation  of  the  garden  front  of  this  building,  and  regret  to  be 
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to  indicate,  in  common  with  almo6t  eveij  other  iournalist,  a  very  contrary 
feeling  with  respect  to  the  entrance  front,  and  tne  angular  and  side  views 
of  thu  edifice.  These  display  a  want  of  simplicity,  grandeur,  and  d^nirj^. 
There  are  too  many  parts,  and  consequently  most  of  them  are  small ;  there  is 
aa  unhappy  termii)ation  of  a  wall  with  Doric  columns  at  the  extremes  of 
the  two  wings,  indicating  poverty  of  invention,  one  of  the  last  defects 
which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Nash.  Two  elevated  vulgar  formt^ 
one  in  each  win^,  resemble  what  are  called  cod^ney  cotti^es,  and  seem 
to  be  forced  up  mto  that  utuatioh  as  finishings  to  the  regal  building.  We 
wonder  how  tnev  came  there,  and  can  hardly  restrain  our  conviction  that 
they  really  are  blue  elate  cotts^es,  from  the  small  bedroom  windows  in  their 
sides.  There  never  was  a  more  unhappy  introdiiction  of  vulgar  forms  io  a 
building  pretending  to  the  character  of  a  pabce.  We  app^  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  looked  down  to  this  edifice  from  Piccadilly.  More  mi^t  be 
said,  but  the  public  opinion  as  to  this  structure  so  entirely  agrees  wiUi  our 
own,  that  we  consider  it  superfluous. 

GrowenoT  P<daee»  —  It  is  gratifying  to.  find  a  noblem«D  with  a  pnneely 
fortune,  like  Earl  Grosvenor,  not  doing  good  with  his  mooey  indireetljr 
through  the  proprietors  of  guiibUng4iouse0,  hon^eepers,  or  others  of  dif- 
£ereat  kinds  who  supply  animal  and  degrading  pleasures  to  the  wealth  v, 
but  la^inff  it  out  directly  through  his  own  servants  and  artistB  in  the  build- 
ing  of  palaces  and  the  torroation  of  gardens.  Of  the  palace  «id  gardens  of 
Eaton.  Hall  weliave  already  spoken,  (Vol.  I.  p.  309.)  A  de^n  tor  a  town 
residence  is  in  part  executed  in  Park  Lane,  which,  we  wish  we  could  say, 
will  probably  be  as  eminent  as  a  Grecian  structure,  as  Eaton  Hall  is  cele- 
brated as  a  specimen  of  palace  Gothic  The  part  of  this  Grecian  building 
which  is  finished  is  not  extensive;  but  it. contains  one  fault,  which  respect 
fi>r  the  architect  intrusted  with  so  great  a  work  will  not  allow  us  to  pass 
over  in  silence.  The  part  of  the  buildinff  to  which  we  allude  is  a  picturb 
gallery,  which  being  -l^bted  from  the  tool,  no  windows  are  reciuired  m  the 
sides,  or  at  least  not  on  that  side  which  forms  a  part  of  the  prinopal  front* 
To  vary  what  would  otherwise  be  a  blank  wall,  three-quarter  Cforinthian 
columns  are  employed,  and  between  these  blank  windows  are  introduced. 
It  is  these  blank  wmdows  that  we  object  to,  as  indicating  vulgarity  of  idea, 
and  poverty  of  iqvention.  The  naked  wall  would  have  been  preferable, 
because  it  would  have  been  negatively  instead  of  [)ositive1y  bad.  But  what 
does  Grecian  architecture  suggest  for  such  a  situation  ?  Certainly,  not  win- 
dows, but  niches  for  statues  below,  and  over  them,  if  any  thing,  panels  of 
sculpture ;  or  the  whole  might  have  been  treated  as  one  grand  panel  of 
sculpture,  screened  by  the  tluree  fourth,  or  detached  columns ;  statues  and 
sculpture  without,  would  have  been  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  |ucture 
gallery  within.  Small  panels  of  sculpture  are  indeed  introduced  in  one 
part ;  but  they  merely  display  wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruits,  objects  of  very 
little  meaning,  and  here  executed  on  such  a  large  scale,  as  to  be  by  far  too 
conspicuous,  and  consequentlv  add  to  their  insignificance  of  expression.  It 
IS  the  mind  and  character  displaved  by  basso  and  alto  relievos,  that  give  them 
their  great  interest,  and  even  it  at  a  distance  tlie  story  cannot  be  made  out^ 
still  we  know  that  a  story  is  there,  and  something  to  exercise  the  mind 
upon,  if  we  were  nearer  and  had  leisure.  Such  flowers  and  fruits  as  are 
met  with  in  sculpture  hardly  eive  rise  to  two  ideas ;  if  they  were  correct 
imitations  of  nature,  they  would  be  better;  but  as  thev  generally  are,  they  are 
merely  of  use  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  to  supply  roughness  and  shade. 
-  There  is  a  noble  group  of  sculpture  in  the  centre  pediment  of  one  of  the 
ranges  of  buildings  in  the  Begent's  Park,  put  up,  as  we  understand,  at  the 
expense  of  the  builder,  a  private  tradesman.  Such  instances  of  taste  and 
qpirit  deserve  the  highest  applause. 
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Art.  VII.    D<mestic  Economy. 

Spbvce  Beer. — ^Barly  iii'the  spring,  cot  off*  the  yoong  bruidies  of  the  pioe 
or  fir  three  or  four  inches  in  len^h,  and  break  them  into  small  pieces; 
boil  them  in  water,  and,  after  filtering  the  extract  through  a  siere,  add  to 
sixteen  gallons  of  it  about  six  pounds  of  sugar.  It  maj  then,  bv  boilh^ 
or  evaporating  in  a  hot-house,  be  reduced  to  a  syrup,  which  will  keep  in 
bottles  for  a  length  of  time.  For  beer,  mix  three  pints  of  this  extract  with 
thirty  of  water;  boil  it  for  about  two  hours,  and,  when  cold,  pat  tt  into  a 
cask,  and  ferment  it  in  the  usual  method. 

Tea  and  Balm  Tea,  —  MTith  regard  to  tea,  (or  which  we  pay  such  in- 
mense  sums  to  China,  it  i«  stated  that  the  first  leaves  of  the  whortleberry, 
properly  gathered  and  dried  in  the  shade,  cannot  be  disUnguished  from 
real  teas.  Thu  i»  the  berry  on  which  the  black  code  feeds,  so  that  by  the 
culture  of  it  we  may  secure  two  good  things.  Be  it  known  to  all  that 
John  Hussey,  of  Sydenham,  who  lived  to  1 19  years  of  age,  todi  nothing  to 
his  breakftMt,  for  fifty  years,  but  balm  tea  sweetened  with  honey.  {Art  cf 
Jrtetervtitg  Mteanhm^ 

Breed  from  Turmpe.  —  Let  the  turnips  first  he  peeled,  and  boiled  in 
water  till  soft  and  tender ;  then,  strongly  pressing  out  the  juice,  mix  them 
totether,  and,  when  dry  (beaten  or  pounded  very  fine),  with  their  we^t  of 
wheat  meal ;  season  it  as  you  do  other  bread,  and  knoul  it  op ;  then,  letting 
the  dough  remain  a  little  to  ferment,  fashion  the  paste  into  loaves,  and  bake 
it  like  common  bread.  Some  roast  turnips  in  a  paper  under  the  embers, 
and  eat  them  with  sugar  and  butter    (Evefyn's  Mite,  WriUnget  P*  756L} 

Cheap  Soi^, — Potatoes,  three  parts  boiled,  afford  aveiy  good  substitute;, 
especially  for  washing  the  hands.    {Brit,  Mir,) 

Tainted  wooden  Caske,  of  every  description,  may  be  rendered  perfectly 
sweet  and  wholesome  by  washing  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  after- 
wards with  lime  water  and  pure  water.  (Journal  d^Agric  des  PaysBms^ 
December,  18S6,  p.  574.) 


Art.  VIIL     Hints  Jbr  Improvements^  * 

Kew  Ideas.  —  In  The  Mummy,  a  tale  of  the  twenty-second  century,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  predestinate  the  application  of  steam,  and  other  modem 
improvements,  which,  whether  intended  in  the  way  of  ridicule  or  effect,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  notice.  A  patent  steam  mowing  apparatus 
is  set  to  work  in  a  hay  field,  and  the  weather  being  foggy  the  hay  is  dried 
with  the  use  of  a  burning  glass !  A  field  of  barley,  in  a  very  dry  state,  is 
watered  by  the  farmer,  who,  seeing  "  a  nice  black  heavy-looking  dood  sail* 
hig  by,"  ^ets  out  his  electrical  machine,  and  draws  it  down  in  nye  minutes. 
Communications  are  held  with  every  part  of  the  world  by  means  of  tele- 
graphs, and  a  private  gentleman,  whose  son  is  engaged  in  battle  in  Ger- 
many, hears  the  result  of  an  engagement  a  few  minutes  after  it  happens.  A 
steam  digging  machine  is  mentioned ;  cooking  is  effected  ~  by  a  chemical 
preparation,  without  the  use  of  fire ;  it  is  the  fashion  for  great  people  to 
nave  only  one  dish,  and  fricasees  and  ragouts  are  only  devoured  by  the 
canaiUe  ;  beds  are  inflated  with  air  instead  of  feathers ;  house  servants,  of 
every  description,  are  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers ;  water  is  turned  into 
ice  by  mechanical  pressure ;  fog  and  vapour  is  turned  into  snow  or  nun  at 
pleasure,  by  withdrawing  electnrity ;  all  travelling  is  performed  in  balloons ; 
the  tour  of  the  whole  world  can  be  made  in  six  weeks ;  and  great  people, 
finding  it  so  veiy  easy  to  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  have 
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left  off  travdling,  and  seldom  leave  their  country  seats.  In  a  grand  pro- 
GCMion  and  ovation  celebrated  in  Black  Heath  Square,  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  finest  square  in  the  world,  the  air  was  thronged  with  balloons, 
and  with  a  variety  of  aerial  horses,  bestrode  by  dty  damlies,  whilst  others 
floated  upon  wings,  or  glided  along  on  aerial  sledges.  "  The  throng  of  the 
balloons  was  very  dense.  Some  young  city  apprentices,  having  hired  each 
a  pair  of  wings  for  the  day,  and  not  exactly  knowing  how  to  manage 
them,  a  dreadtul  tumult  ensued,  and  the  balloons  became  entangled  wmi 
the  winged  heroes  and  each  other  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  noise 
now  became  tremendous  |  the  conductors  of  the  balloons  swearing  at  each 
other  the  most  refined  oaths,  and  the  ladies  screaming  in  concert.  Several 
baUoons  were  rent  in  the  scuffle,  and  fell  with  tremendous  force  upon  the 
earth ;  whilst  some  cars  were  torn  from  the  supporting  ropes,  and  others 
roughly  overset.  Luckily,  however,  the  whole  of  England  was  at  this  time 
so  completely  excavated,  that  falling  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  was  like 
tumbling  upon  the  parchment  of  an  immense  drum,  and,  consequently^ 
only  a  oeep  hollow  sound  was  returned  as  cargo  after  csirgo  of  the  demo- 
lished balloons  struck  upon  it ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  rebounded  several 
yards  with  the  violence  of  the  shock. 

The  country  is  governed  by  an  absolute  queen,  who  is  "  full  of  wild- 
goose  schemes."  —  **  Only  imagine,  Sir  Ambrose,  she  showed  me  this 
morning  a  plan  for  making  atrial  bridges  to  convey  heavy  weights  from  one 
staple  to  another ;  a  machine  for  stamping  shoes  and  boots  at  one  blow 
out  of  a  solid  piece  of  leather;  a  steam-engine  for  milking  cows;  and  an 
elastic  summer-house,  that  might  be  folded  up  so  as  to  be  put  into  a  man's 
pocket  I" 

Coal  and  other  fuel  having  been  long  in  disuse,  smoke  is  unknown  in 
London,  and  the  English  are  the  first  sculptors  in  the  world.  The  gardens 
of  the  nobility,  who  have  town-houses,  extend  from  the  8tran4  to  the 
Thames,  and  all  of  them  are  opea  to  the  public.  Nothing  in  summer  can 
be  more  enchanting  than  these  gardens,  filled  with  statues  and  beautiful 
originals ;  in  winter  the  Thames  **  was  frozen,  and  oersons  glided  along  it 
in  glittering  tretineaur,  or  skated  gracefully  with  innnite  vanety  of  move* 
ment ;  whilst,  every  now  and  then,  a  steam^percussion-movable  brid^ 
Khot  across  the  stream,  loaded  with  goods  and  passengers,  collapsing  again 
the  instant  its  burthen  was  safely  landed  on  the  other  side.'* 

There  is  a  patent  steam  book  manufactory  in  Hatton  Garden,  where 
.  also  quotations  are  cut,  dried,  and  made  up  into  pills  for  the  use  of 
authors.  Every  regiment,  ship,  and  private  family  has  its  philosopher  a^ 
well  as  its  chaplain  and  surgeon.  The  government  of  England  is  an  abso- 
lute monarchy ;  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  separate  kingdoms ;  the  Catholic 
religion  is  every  where  established ;  the  most  enlightened  part  of  society 
believe  in  ehosts  and  gobKns,  and  the  reason  given  is,  **  because  the 
extremes  of  ignorance  and  civilisation  tend  alike  to  produce  credulity." 

The  most  extravagant  and  impracticable  ideas  will  sometimes  aid  in 
forming  new  and  uscml  combinations;  and  it  is  good  to  see  the  subject  of 
scientific  invention,  and  intellectual  improvement,  pushed  to  the  extreme 
point,  in  order  to  show  the  absurdities  to  which  every  thing  human  is  liable 
to  give  rise. 


der 


Art.  IX.     Antiquities  of  Gardening, 


Fountains  and  Jets  of  Water  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Romant,  —  It  is  di^ 
ficult  to  conceive  how  the  Romans  could' render  water  so  great  a  source  of 
artificial  ornament  in  their  gardens,  without  the  use  of  lead  pipes,  and  yet 
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it  has  long  Inen  a  prerailiBg  opinion  that  water  was  cooAirted  iff  tfai* 
people  in  open  channels  only,  or  by  means  of  pipes  of  wood  or  eartbenwaie. 
The  contrary,  however,  proves  to  be  the  iact,  for  specineas  of  Roman 
leaden  pipes  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Muaenm  of  Natural  PhiloMphy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  (Jam.  Jowr.,  Dec.  1887.  p.  SOl.) 
'  Invemtor  of  MerperUme  J2trtfr«.  ~- Christodber  Wren,  chapuun  to  Kng 
Charles  I.,  dean  ot  Windsor,  and  father  of  Sir  Chnstopher,  the  architect, 
claimed  the  origin  of  serpentine  rivers  as  his  invention.  In  a  oafginAl  note 
affixed  to  Sir  I&nry  Wotton's  Elements  of  Ardaiedure^  publbhed  in  1684, 
he  says,  ^  For  disposing  die  current  of  a  river  to  a  mightie  length  m  a  little 
space,  I  invented  the  serpentine,  a  form  admirably  oonvcaghisg  the  cufrent 
in  circnlar-and  yet  contrary  motions  upon  one  and  the  same  levd,  with  walks 
and  retirements  betweene,  to  the  advantage  of  all  purposes,  either  of  gar- 
denings, pknttngs,  or  banquetincs,  or  aery  delights,  and  the  multiplyii^  of 
infinite  fim  in  a  little  compass  of  ground,  without  any  sense  of  tiueir  ben^ 
restrained.  In,  brief^  it  is  to  reduce  the  current  of  a  mile's  kogU^  into  the 
compass  of  an  orchard." 


Art.  X.    CalU  ai  Suburban  Gardens. 

Battmesea  Nwrtety^  Jmmary  8.  —  This  is  a  new  establisbment  li| 
Mr.  Russel,  chiefly  for  the  propi^tion]  of  ornamental  shrubs,  showy 
flowers,  and  green-house  plants.  He  has  buUt  a  green-house^  seed- 
Boom,  and  dwelling-house.  The  green4iouse  is  heated  by  a  smoke  flue, 
oemposed  of  tubes  of  stone  ware,  of  his  own  invention,  and  which  are 
made  at^a  manufactory  for  this  sort  of  ware  at  Battersea.  The  section  of 
these  tnbes  exhtbiis  a  square  with  an'elliptic  top ;  th«r  are  in  lengths  of 
%  ft.  with  a  shoulder  at  one  end,  and  a  rebate  at  the  other>  for  the  purpose 
of  being  neatly  fitted  to^^etber.  The  thidiness  of  the  material  is  ij  in., 
and  the  clear  width  within  IS  in.  by  8  in.  In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of 
each  lensth  is  an  opening,  6  in.  by  4  in.,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  the 
hand  ana  a  brush  for  cleaning  the  flue ;  a  cover  fits  this  opening  very  accu- 
rately, and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  small  cross-bar  of  ^surthenware.  Mr. 
Russel  values  a  flue  constructed  of  this  description  of  tubes,  for  the  neat- 
ness of  its  appearance,  and  for  the  ease  with  which  it  is  heated,  and  con- 
sequent rapid  efiect  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bouse.  He  has  had 
much  experience  at  Kew,  and  other  places,  in  managing  hot-houses,  and 
has  often  (bund  the  greyest,  inconvenience  from  tbick  brick  flues  on  the 
old  plan,  when  the  weather  has  suddenly  changed  during  the  ni^^t.  At 
Kew  he  has  had  thirty  fires  to  attend  to  At  one  time ;  and  sometimes,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  change  of  weather,  to  li^t  the  green-house  fires  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  Although  the  furnaces,  fuel,  and  flues  were  good,  no 
exertion  on  his  part  could  bring  the  bouse  up  to  a  proper  temperature  in 
less  than  two  or  tnree  hours ;  but,  with  his  own  stone  ware  tubes  as  flues, 
he  can  raise  a  green-house  to  the  required  heat  at  any  time  in  fifteen 
minutes.  He  approves  highly  of  the  mode  of  heating  hot-houses  by 
hot  water,  but  very  properly  states  that,  in  the  case  of  green-houses, 
some  inconvenience  will  be  found  when  a  sudden  increase  of  temperature 
is  required,  in  consequence  of  the  slowness  with  which  water  is  heated,  and 
gives  out  its  heat.  Mr.  Russel  thinks  that  tubes  of  stone  ware,  of  the  same 
material  as  his  fliie  tubes,  might  answer  -very  well  for  circulating  hot  water ; 
he  has  some  experiments  with  a  view  to  that  end  in  progress,  and  has  pro- 
mised that  we  shall  hear  firom  lum  i^o  on  the  subject. 
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The  compontion  of  the  material,  and  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Russel's 
flue  tubes,  he  says,  are  only  known  to  the  person  who  has  the  manufactory 
at  fiattersea.  In  appearance  it  seems  to  come  nearer  the  Bath  stone  than 
any  other,  is  as  firm  and  hard  as  metal,  and  fire,  water,  and  weather  prooif*. 
Mr.  Russel  will  undertake  to  get  it  manufactured  of  any  form,  and  to  send 
it  to  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  Sun  Itm,  Maidenheadt  Jxdy  25.  —  From  Dropmore  to  Maidenhead 
the  road  presents  a  series  of  views  of  richly  wooded,  highly  cultivated,  and 
considerably  varied  surface;  with,  every  now  and  then,  the  winding  waters 
of  the  Thames  bursting  into  view.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  the 
excellent  gardens  of  many  of  the  country  inns  in  England :  to  those  who 
have  a  garden  of  their  own,  it  keep  up  the  illusion  of  home ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  mnkeepers,  than  to  heighten  this  illusion 
as  much  as  possible.  In  Poland  and  Russia,  where  the  public  inns  do  not 
even  suppW  beds  for  travellers,  no  one  can  ever  forget  where  he  is ;  in 
England,  if  the  inn  is  in  a  quiet  situation,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  garden, 
a  nch  man  travelling  with  nis  family  has  almost  every  thing  he  could  wiah 
for.  The  gardens  of  the  inn  at  Salthill  are  not  only  extensive  and  abound- 
ing in  flowers  and  trees,  but  varied  in  surface,  full  of  romantic  shady  walks, 
covered  seats,  bowers,  and  picturesque  views.  The  ornamental  garden  of 
the  Sun  Inn  at  Maidenhead  is  neatly  laid  out ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  recog- 
nise in  it  the  taste  for  grotesque  masses  of  roots,  mosses,  and  flowers, 
which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  country  by 
Lady  Grenville.  The  kitchen-garden  is  well  stocked  with  every  culmary 
vegetable ;  and,  in  a  range  of  brick-built  pits,  asparagus,  sea-kale,  kidney- 
beaos,  potatoes,  and  mushrooms  are  forced,  and  are  succeeded  by  cucum- 
bers and  melons. 

Perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  libraries,  more  or  less  extensive, 
will  be  kept  at  every  inn,  and  even  at  every  public-house,  for  the  use  of  the 
guests.  At  very  large  inns  there  might  be  a  public  room  devoted  to  books 
and  intellectual  entertainment;  occasionally,  dramatic  public  readings, 
sermons,  lectures,  philosophical  experiments,  tableaux  {^Encyc,  of  GanL^ 
§  281.)  &c.  To  inns  havmg  such  mstitutions  there  ought  to  be  a  tutor, 
or,  as  The  Mummy  suggests,  a  philosopher,  attached ;  ancf  it  might  be  wcU^ 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  to  have  a  family  governess  to  assist  in  the  concerts, 
and  form  the  nucleus  of  small  parties  of  bachelors  and  strangers,  who  might 
prefer  spending  their  evening  in  a  public  library,  and  with  a  degree  of  allu- 
sion to  family  society,  to  sitting  alone  in  a  room.  At  an^  rate,  if  it  be 
allowable  to  contemplate  improvement  in  every  other  thing,  wliy  not  in 
public  inns? 


Art.  XI.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

AcCMNTJNG  the  Names  of  Plants. —  Sir,  Amongst  the  many  useful  articles 
contained  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  consider  the  accenting  the  names 
of  plants,  so  as  to  direct  gardeners  to  the  right  pronunciation  of  them,  not 
one  of  the  least,  of  which  the  alteration  you  have  made  in  the  last  number, 
is  a  considerable  improvement,  in  making  use  .of  the  two  accents  Cthe  grave 
and  the  acute)  to  mark  the  long  and  the  short  syllable.  There  are  some 
names  of  plants  which  all  the  country  gardeners  pronounce  wrong ;  and,  by 
the  habit  of  doing  so,  have  taught  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  bota-. 
nists  to  do  the  same :  so  that,  u  a  good  botanist  happens  to  be  in  company 
with  such  ladies  or  gentlemen,  inspecting  a  collection  of  plants,  and  hears . 
them  mispronounce  the  name  of  any  plant  which  he  has  to  name  after- 
VoL.  III.— No.  12.  II 
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wardi,  he  finds  himself  in  an  awkward  predicament,  as  he  cannot  |irO' 
nounce  it  properiy,  without  appearing  to  contradict  a  person  who  may  be 
persuaded  that  he  is  in  the  neht,  from  having  so  often  heard  it  so  pio- 
nounced  by  those  who  he  thinks  ought  to  know.  The  names  of  plants 
which  I  have  observed  gardeners  almost  always  pronounce  wrong,  are  the 
following :  —  E^'rica,  instead  of  Erica ;  Anemone,  instead  of  Anemone,  the 
Latin  name  I  mean,  as.  Anemone  alpina;  for  common  custom  may  have 
sanctioned  this  method  of  pronouncmg  the  Enelish  name,  as  Alpine  An^ 
mone,in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  done  the  word  (Xrator,  although  the  same 
word  in  Latin  is  always  pronounced  Orktor ;  also,  Oxklis*, instead  of  CXxalis; 
(En6therat,  mstead  of  (Enoth^ ;  and  Clemklis,  instead  of  Clematis. 
Your  plan  of  accenting  the  names  will,  I  hope,  be  the  means  of  teaching 
counti^  gardeners  and  others  a  better  pronunciation  of  them:  but,  as 
there  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  a  printer  so  liable  to  typographical  errors 
as  the  placing  of  accents,  very  great  attention  is  requirea  in  correcting  the 
press;  the  necessity  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following  list  of  errata, 
in  the  Second  Volume,  and  the  First  and  Second  Numbers  of  the  Third 
Volume,  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  N.  T. 

.  TOIii.  U.  Pif*  Ub* 

TagtVm*     -"  p  >       ..  SSGi  iMt  liBe,/or  CrucUXne  jvmT  Cnielfene. 

SO.  i&M  GED6tbeni  rtad  CEiMtbdnLt  SSa  57.  /or  Oivfaidte  rrad  Orefafdoe^ 

S99L  19,S0,SlVorda  do.  3791    ^  17.  for  <Xa6tben  read  (Bnoibiin.t 

80.  ybr  tnUbti  read  trfl«lw.  38&  31.  /or  Lonf  oera  read  Laniodn. 

88L  /or  snTcdleM  read  gnviolena.  995.    &  from  bat /or  Cotyledon  r.  CotyHdok 

40.  ybr  EuUi41e«  mad  EAthale*.  397.  25.  /or  BexbMM  rrad  B^xterin 
tt.  /or  Sckt6U  read  SccVola.  31.  ybr  humiiit  read  hHvoSSa. 

-9001    3. /or  stamliui  mMl  •Umiiw.  38. /or  PhMe61iu  reorf  PhaateliiiL  ^ 

5.  /or  Ocfmum  read  (yejvamn,  4SS,    1.  S3. 27.  /or  Glycine  read  Gtfeiac^ 

13. /or  TetrtnUiera  rtfod  Tetnntiitei.  436l    a  finom  bot /or  HtericiurvatflUbncniL 

18l  /or  aiuanti&ca  read  aunntUca.  437.    3.  and  7.  /or  (Eo^thcn  read  (fiioCbdn. 

:  SS.  /or  ArSidCK  read  Aroidc*.  44S.  16l  /or  Art>6tiu  read  A'rtmtus.  % 
SfiL  /or  Tucac^a  read  TmcfAcem.  17.  /or  Beib^rtt  read  BMxtia, 

SSL  f»r  Oicbldte  read  OrchidoA  451.  1£.  40.  /or  OxUia  read  (Kvalia. 
94.  /or  lApkxiM  read  Liparig,  la  /or  Apocyn^e  read  Apoctnoe. 

3S1  1&  /or  Orchldte  read  Orcbiden.  81.  /or  PDlygonte^mf  FblygOiMNe.   : 

3a  /br  Rhiaobolte  read  RhisobdteA  3&  /or  miaTe61eiM  read  auarbaieuM. 

40.  M  8cmw6lM  read  SoeVola.  3&  /or  LaUm  read  Lftlcs. 

8M.    9.  Jbr  OxillB  read  (yxal\M.  39. /or  PnMt&nUien  rraif  ProttantMia. 

9.  /or  teoin  read  Untn,  4£aL  4fiL  /or  Aaphodelte  read  Asfhodtiem. 


18.  /or  gnusillf  read  gricilif.  4S3.    2.  /or  Ancmoate  read  Anemdoec 

.    8L /or  trigfnuni  read  trfgniuin.  7. /or  CrudKra  rrorf  Cnicifen 

88L  Jbr  Lathfrui  read  lAthyrut.  11.  /or  Cittioea  read  CutineK. 


30.  ybr  Primfila  read  Primula.  454.    7.*ht>m  bot /or  AtrApa  read  A^tropa.| 

39.ybrMaiidrag6raf«ullfandr&gon.  465.    4.  and  43. /or  HeUebSriM  r.  HdUbonu.! 
4a  /lor  Solan^a  read  SoUkiw&  18.  /or  C^U  read  Olea. 

4&  /or  Orchidte  read  OrchidCM.  43.  Jbr  Ranunculi  read  RanundUea^ 

.  44.  /or  Thymdtfa  read  ThymUeA  46,  /or  Aroid*«  read  Arolde*. 

Sa /or  CistinterAM<CUtiD«e.  Si. /or  AtiMUAochim  read  AridtfXbthm, 

396l  85.  /or  JXoaax&m  read  Di<teme«.  58.  /or  As4nim  read  A'luuvm.t 

&  Arom  bot /or  Atr6pa  read  ATropa.^  468.    5.  /or  nubig^num  read  nubiaenum. 

8.  from  bot  /or  lut£a  read  latea  484.  16.  /or  qSndtbera  read  CEDoUi^n. 

337.    5.  from  bot /or  Atr6pa  read  A'tropB4  48&  15.  /or  Auraoti&ca  read  Aiurantlaca. 
34a  3a  ybr  Oramin^a  read  Gramtnee.  _ 

35a  28.  /or  BeiMrii  read  B^rberla.  ^^^^'  ▼<»-  "• 

81  /br  auxantl&ca  read  auranAaca.  J^  Atr6pa  read  Atropa. 

•  The  second  syllable  of  this  is  made  long  in  Ainsworth's  IHctionary^  so 
is  the  third  syllable  of  Antirrhinum  there  made  short,  but  they  are  both 
errors  of  the  press :  for  the  second  syllable  of  OxbHs  is  short  in  Labbe's 
CathoUci  Indices  ;  and  the  first  syllable  in  rhmm^  the  Greek  word  whence 
it  is  derived,  is  always  long  in  Homer.  [Neither  of  these  errors  is  to  be 
found  in  the  later  editions  of  Ainsworth's  Dictionary.] 

t  This  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  in  the  latter  of  which,  tkem^ 
the  e  is  long. 

%  Words  followed  by  this  mark,  it  will  be  observed,  are  accented  differ- 
ently  in  the  letter  following :  the  former  is  according  to  Donn's  Horim 
Cantabrigieruit. — QnuL 
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For  Ot^^m  read  CiBtlam.  Piweltoa        ^^  ^     ,^^^          _, ,  ,^ 

For  Corfpha  read  Cdrypba.  13.  and  73.  for  Irldd*  raw*  Iridett. 

Jbr  Gl  jcf  ne  read  GIfcine.                     *  Si. /or  dlrenilMium  read  diTenllobum. 

HMr  OxilM  r^iN^  (yxalif.  85.  for  lasiocatilon  read  laaiocaQlon.  % 

For  Sp&rtium  nubic^num  read  &  nubisenum.  32.  /or  strept&nthera  read  streptanthfera. 

**  SS.Jbr  Iridea  read  Irldett. 

36.  /or  Asphodel^  read  Aspbodfelen. 

▼OL.  in.  4£  for  Smilacte  read  Smilkcen. 

V^iftM                                        »  79.    8. /or  Cistinic  read  Ciatinett. 

48.  29.  /or  Ltdum  r^oi;  L^dum.  24.  /or  Achillea  reai^AchiU^ 

S'  }^ /or  hycium  read  "Lf  dura  87. /or  saxiMsa  rff/u/ saxifraga. 

50   18.  /or  monog^um  read  mondgynum.  7.  flrom  bot.  ^  farfiva  ivad  f&rfiura. 

^  33.  /or  Mkrica  read  Mar\ca.  80.  29.  /or  colutte  f  read  coliXVea. 

SSL  10.  /or  eurrof dM  •  read  euryoldei.  105.  46.  /or  OxklU  read  (XxalU. 

53.  27.  /or  Upioi*  read  Lfparis.  10&  1&  ftom  bot. /or  CEn6thera  r.  (Enothira. 

28.  /or  coelog^ne  read  ccel6gyne.  6.  ftom  bot. /or  Glycine  read  Glycine 

40.  /or  ixio!de«  read  ixioldet.  107.  40.  /or  CEn6ttiera  read  CEnotb^ra. 

68.  30.  /or  ericoldet  read  ericoldea.  107.  S4l  for  Iridte  read  Iridee. 

31.  for  Empetrte  read  Empitresi  182.    4.  fh>m  bot  /or  cerikmu  read  consul. 

37.  /or  urticds  read  urtlcese.  296,  10.  /or  Aikruin  retut  A^aaram.  X 

9P.  /or  Thjnnelds  read  Thrmdlefle.  37.  /or  cyandum  read  cy^neura. 

f  69.    6. /or  iridloidea  read  iridio\de«.  S.  and  4.  fh>m  bot.  /9r  CycUonen  read 

171.  10.  /or  Mjrthm  read  Wfitem.  Cyclamen. 

Accenting  Botanical  Names, — "  Etyniologia  Grseca  plantarum  difficillinoe 
eniitur  in  plerisque  plantis,  adeooue  conjecturae  saspius  satisfaciunt." 
Lmmei  Pkilosoph. Boian.y  S.240,  —  "The  Greek  derivations  of  the  names 
of  many  plants  are  extremely  difficult  to  discover,  and  therefore  we  must 
often  be  satisfied  by  conjecture.*' 

"  Auctoritas  vocum  petendaest  patribus."  /A.,  8.241.  — "  The  autho- 
rity of  a  word  is  to  be  sought  for  from  its  originator." 

Sir,  I  am  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
beq^iuse  I  think  it  calculated  to  diifuse  useful  and  agreeable  information. 

Since  you  have  adopted  the  accentuation  of  Latin  words,  I  have  carefully 
noted  the  variations  which  have  crept  in,  probably  from  the  difficulty  of 
correcting  the  press.  Allow  me  to  make  some  enquiries  on  this  subject.  I 
have  before  me  at  present  only  Nos.  VIIL  and  IX.  of  the  Gardener's  Mar 
gazine,  but  the  observations  arising  from  the  pages  of  these  will  have  a 
more  extensive  reference. 

First,  as  to  the  accentuation  of  Genera, 
Vol.  II.  page  397.  and  442.  You  accentuate  Berb^ris  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble; but  in  No.  IX.  p.  97.,  B^rberis  on  the  first.    Which  is  right, 
and  on  what  authonty  ?     [Answ.  B^rberis.] 

397,  Trops61um.    Why  not  Tropse^olum  ? 
Phase<Slus.    Why  not  Phaseolus  ? 

398.  Adichis.    From  what  derivation  ?     [It  is  a  name  of  Pliny  for  a  plant 

which,  he  says,  has  neither  leaves  nor  stems.] 
422.  Glycine ;  and  p.  106.,  No  IX.    Why  not  GlJ^cine  ? 

436.  for  H^nricus  lege  Henrlcus. 

437.  (£n6thera,  and  484.,  and  No.  IX.  p.  107.,  must  be  (Enothdra;  dvpa 

being  the  original  name,  or,  as  you  quote  it,  thera, 
442.  Arbutus  is  AVbiitus,  on  the  authority  of  Virgil. 
454.  Atr6pa  is  as  certainly  A'trdpa,  from  Arpo^os, 


*  In  all  words  of  this  kind,  ending  in  oides,  which  ngnify  the  form  or 
shape  of  another  plant,  the  ot  is  to  be  pronounced  as  two  syllables,  as 
euryo'ldes,  with  the  accent  on  the  t,  wnich  is  long  in  the  Greek  word 
whence  it  is  taken.  Thus,  in  ixio-ides,  ides  signifies  the  form  or  shape, 
and  ixio,  of  an  ixia ;  so  in  erico-ides,  ides  is  the  form  or  shape,  and  erico, 
of  an  erica. 

f  This  word  is  commonly  pronounced  colut^;  but  this  is  certainly 
wrong,  for  it  b  taken  from  the  Greek  word  coUndea  of  TheophrastuSy  in 
which  the  e  is  the  short  e  in  Greek. 
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455.  HellelxSrus.  ought  to  be  HellSbonis,  from  fiopa;  bat  tbis  aocnnM^  inigr 
be  resisted  by  custom,  as  in  Anemone,  which  is  certainly  Anemooe, 
on  tlie  authority  of  Theocritus ;  but  the  Greek  lexicons  seem 
aware  that  An^mon^  h  equally  correct,  from  the  derivation  from 
oyc/AOS  and  /xtyof. 
455.  Ol^  is  incorrect.    O^ea,  in  No.  IX.  p.  106.,  is  VireU^s  accentuation. 
Why  As&rum,  and  Junip^rus,  in  opposition  to  Virgil^  and  not  A^'saram 
and  Juniperus  ? 
472.  Ornithogalum  must  be  wrong :  the  stress  must  be  on  the  third  sylla- 
ble, omitho^Ium,  in  our  English  pronunciation,  although  the  third 
syllable  be  m  truth  short. 
484.  On  what  authority  is  Jasminum  accented  on  the  second  syllable  ?  and 

why  Jallipa,  instead  of  Jisroinum,  and  Jalapa  ? 
Vol.  III.  page  49.  Pittosporum  ou^ht  to  have  the  accent  on  the  weeoni 
syltabte,  though,  I  admit,  it  will  sound  harsh  as  Pittdsporum ;  bat 
<nropos  ought  to  guide  us. 
50.  Azedarach.    Is  the  local  pronunciatioa  on  the  third  s)4Uible?    [It 
should  be  Azedardch.] 
Ver6nicit  will  probably  retain  its  usual  pronanciation,  as  aooented 
here ;  but  the  third  syllable  is  long,  from  cucur. 
53,  CcDlogyne;  and  60.  Monog^num,  both  wrong;  as  the  first  syllable  ia 

ywri  is  short,  in  Homer,  I  think,  repeatedly. 
70.  Pim^lea,  from  mfu?^ ;  I  prefer,  therefore,  Pimel^. 
78.  Saxifrage,  certainly  wrong,  on  the  authority  of  Horace,  "  mare  nau- 

frSgum."    [Saxifraga.] 
Secondly,  I  have  doubts  and  questions  as  to  gpeciJSc  names  accented  in 
Nos.  Vm.  and  IX. 
No.  VIII.  page  397.  HumHis  fimst  ben  mere  erratum  for  hikmllis. 

451.  Apocyn^  is  one  of  a  numerous  class,    in  which  the  accent  cm 

scarcely  be  correct  as  placed  on  the  antepenultimate,  as  in  Cistin^ 
and  Loteae :  the  e  is,  by  position,  short. 

452.  Eriocadlon  should  have  the  accent  mai*ked,  if  it  can,  so  as  to  show 

that  the  stress  is  on  the  au,  not  on  either  vowel  separately.  * 
«  455.  Cnicif^ree,  a  mere  erratum,  as  well  as 
462.  nubig^nuni,  for  Crucifera?  and  nubfgeniun. 
46g.  Serotiniim.  Quaere,  and  not  Ser6tinum  ? 
484.  Campanula  medium,  instead  of  media,  is  an  error  produced  by  C. 

tp^culum. 
486.  Aurantikca  I  do  not  like,  but  cannot  improve,  without  htyiof  the 

stress  on  the  t,  a  short  vowel.    I  think,  however,  that  such  is  the 

usual  mode  of  pronunciation. 
No.  IX.  page  71.  Diversilobum.  Where  do  we  find  authority?    Homer  has 

it  ?^Sos ;  therefore  we  shall  be  more  nearly  correct  by  pronouncing 

it  diversilobum. 
Can  we  not  attempt  to  form  a  few  rules  on  the  subject  of  pronounciBg 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  where  the  genius  of  our  language  cannot  dis- 
tinctly note  the  proper  quantity  of  the  fvllables  ?  I  suggest,  as  JRule  I^ 
where  tlie  concurrence  of  several  short  syllables  in  a  polytyllabU  precludes 
a  perfect  attention  to  the  true  quantity  of  each  syllable,  that  we  place  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  as  in  Eupatorium,  diversilobum,  ornitho- 
galum, &c. ;  or,  in  compound  adjectives,  as  diversilobum,  we  divide  them 
diversl-lobum.  Rule  II.  Where  trisyllables  cannot  be  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  the  precise  quantity  of  each,  that  we  place  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable. 

*  In  future  the  diasresis  will  be  used  in  cases  where  a  diphthoag  it  imt 
intended.  —  Cond, 
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I  have  marked  the  erroneous  and  doubtful  teCentuHtion  of  No^  X.,  but 
withhold  it  until  I  learn  your  wishes.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  T.  B.  Dec.  3,  1687.- 

For  these  corrections  we  return  oar  best  thanks,  and  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  by  their  being  continued.  In  future,  we  hope  to  render  them  less ' 
necessary.  In  our  Horttu  Britannicut  we  have,  in  almost  every  case,  fol* 
lowed  IJoan's  Horttu  Canta6rigiensu,  and  meant  to  have  done  so  here ; 
the  above,  therefore,  are  inadvertencies,  which  we  hope  to  avoid  in  future. 
--Cond, 

BetuUy  in  Mauea.  —  Sir,  An  observation  of  yours  in  the  description 
of  the  grounds  at  Dropmore,  with  which  you  have  recently  favoured  the 
public,  having  struck  me  as  something  incongruous  in  the  general  manner 
tn  which  you  have  made  it,  I  take  the  liberty,  though  neither  author  nor 
botanist,  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject,  iu  the  hope  of  eliciting  from  you 
at  some  future  time  some  new  lights  upon  it,  or  -of  rendering  more  bright^ 
or  directing  more  wisely,  those  dim  ones  which  1  may  have  at  present. 

You  speak  highly  of  the  advantage  of  placing  beauty  in  masses.  A 
general  idea,  and  so  placed  as  to  make  me  think  that  you  mean  to  ^peak 
of  every  kind  of  beauty,  and  therefore,  without  diverging;  even  firpm  the 
sul^ect  of  gardening  (if  I  understood  it),  I  think,  from,  the  known  efSect  of 
beauty  in  other  matters,  1  shall  be  able  to  give  at  least  some  reason  for  dis- 
senting from  you  in  this.  But  I  must  premise  that,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  my  subject,  and  the  admiration  which,  as  a  true  lover  of  b^uty^ 
I  must  have  for  the  curve  and  elliptic,  all  F  have  to  say  will  nevertheless 
be  in  parallels.  I  bespeak  your  patience ;  in  other  words,  I  presume  not  to 
be  circuitous,  and  to  begin  a  species  of  interrogative  comparison  with  the 
liberal  arts.  In  poetry,  which,  i  would  ask,  has  the  greater  effect  ?  a  single 
fine  thought,  simile,  or  allusion,  or  a  string  or  collection  of  them  ?  Which, 
in  painting,  are  the  more  generally  admired  pictures,  speaking  of  immediate 
efiect,  those  in  which  a  mass  of  one  tint  in  colour  predominates,  ot  those  in 
which  there  is  a  happy  blending  or  mixing  of  colours  ?  And  in  music,  are 
we  more  affected  by  a  particular  note  long  held,  or  by  undulating  swells  of 
cadences  ?  To  speak  on  a  sul^ect  still  more  generally  understood  and 
felt,  what  is  the  efiect  of  beauty  in  those  locomotive  flowers  of  creation, 
women  ?  Does  the  presence  of  one  beautiful  woman  among  a  crowd  of 
others  who  are  not  so,  create  more  or  less  effect  than  when  beautiful 
women  are  seen  more  numerously  ?  Or,  to  speak  more  directly  still,  is 
feminine  beauty  more  prized,  admired,  or  striking  in  Greece,  where  it  is 
seen  en  masse,  as  one  may  say,  or  in  France,  where  truth  obliges  us  to 
confess  that  it  is  comparatively  rare  ?  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  masses  of 
flowers  of  one  sort  in  a  garden  are  in  direct  imitation  of  nature  herself  who 
in  a  wild  state  scatters  profusely  en  masse  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  never 
knew  that  it  was  in  any  particular  form,  segment,  or  circle.  The  little 
hillocks  of  wild  thyme  that  scent  the  air  so  agreeably  for  the  traveller,  the 
modest  forget-me-not  that  borders  the  rivulets,  and  the  scented  violet 
that  creeps  along  the  shade,  may  indeed  be  seen  in  profusion  where  they 
are  found ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  so  disposed  by  **  nature's  sweet  and  ^ 
cunning  hand,"  as  to  set  at  nought  the  proportions  of  square  or  round, 
oblong  or  semicircular.  If  art  means  therefore  to  trammel  her  by  line  and 
rule,  and  to  take  off*  her  beautiful  wildness  and  whimsicality,  she  ougbt  at 
least  to  supply  her  with  elegance,  which  is  scarcely  found  en  masse*  On 
.this  very  account  how  exceedingly  beautiful  and  pleasing  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  chrysanthemums  were  disposed  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
parden  last  season.  Had  these  fanciful  children  of  the  garden  been  arranged 
in  masses,  according  to  their  tints  and  shades,  how  formal  and  unnatural 
would  the  effect  have  been,  at  least  according  to  my  opinion.  The  relation 
between  art  and  nature  has  always  appeared. to  me  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  between  judgment  and  imagination ;  the  latter,  uncorrected  by  the 
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former,  presents  to  the  mind  perhaps  the  most  bemtifnl  and  sobliiiie  "pic- 
tures,  but  they  are  alwaj^^s  wild  and  fantastic.  If,  however,  she  pcrmics 
judpnent  to  advise  and  criticise  without  meddling  too  much  ia  the  alfiur, 
perfection  is  likely  to  ensue,  which  would  never  perhaps  be  the  case  if  the 
imagination  were  left  entirely  to  herself,  or  that  judgment  sat  coolly  down 
to  make  a  picture  of  her  own,  instead  of  makmg  a  corrected  and  move 
elegant  copy  of  that  which  was  presented  by  her  volatile  friend.  I  remain. 
Sir,  &c.  —  VariegattL    January^  1828. 

If  the  general  manner  in  which  we  have  expressed  onrselresin  fiivoiir  of 
**  beauty  in  masses,"  in  the  article  alluded  to,  be  liable  to  misconception, 
our  elegant  and  ingenious  correspondent,  if  she  will  fake  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  other  parts  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  will  find  that  we  had 
previously  endeavoured  to  explain  our  ideas  on  this  subject.  We  refer 
Variegata  to  our  note  in  Vol.  11.  p.  909.  Beauty  may  be  in  masses, 
without  being  in  formal  masses  ;  but  even  formal  masses  of  beauty,  beauty 
in  curved  forms^  or  in  beck  bounded  by  parallel  lines,  is  to  be  admired  in  its 
way ;  for  neither  in  nature  or  art  is  every  thing  in  the  superlatire.  Beauty 
u  not  of  one  but  of  many  kinds.  We  cannot  agree  with  Variegata  in 
admiring  the  manner  in  which  the  chrysanthemums  were  disposed  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden  last  season,  for  reasons  so  fitUy  detailed  in 
the  note  referred  to,  that  we*  need  only  request  Variegata  to  reconsider 
that  note,  and  to  favour  us  with  some  farther  remari&s  on  the  subject.  — 
Cond. 

Planting Hyadntks. — Your  correspondent,  Rusticus  in  Urbe  (p.  162.),  is* 
completely  wrong  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's hjFadnths.  He  says,  "  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Campbell's  mode  of 
treating  hyacinths  depends  entirely  on  the  depth,  4  in.,  at  which  he  planu 
them."  ^  Quite  the  contrary.  The  merit  consists,  as  Mr.  Campbell  has 
shown,  in  planting  them  only  1  in.  under  the  surface.  The  dun^  which 
Mr.  Campbell  puts  over  them  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  frost, 
and  keepmg  in  the  moisture :  it  is  quite  loose,  dry,  and  porous ;  otherwise 
it  would  not  have  either  of  these  c^Sects.  So  far  from  the  wild  hyacinth, 
or  harebell,  in  our  hedges  and  woods,  naturally  rooting  deep,  I  can  affirm, 
from  observation,  that  they  only  do  this  on  very  soft  soils,  and  that,  when 
thev  do  so,  the  plants  are  always  weak,  and  never  flower  well.  If  Rusticus 
in  Urbe  will  look  into  any  wood  where  the  harebell  abounds  at  this  i 


he  will  find  the  strongest  bulbs  invariabW  near  the  surface,  and  in  general 
within  an  inch  of  it,  or  even  less.  I  reler  Rusticus  in  Urbe,  or  any  other 
of  your  readers,  to  the  woods  at  Caenwood,  at  Hampstead,  where  the  wild 
hyacinth  abounds,  and  where,  from  recent  inspection,  I  can  affirm,  fiwBi 
my  own  knowledge,  that  the  facts  are  as  stated  above.  Yours,  truly,— 
Rutticut  Syhanut.     Sept.  25.  1837. 

We  have  shown  the  communication  of  Rusticus  Sylvanus  to  our  neisfa- 
bour,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  entirely  agrees  with  what  R.  S.  has  stated.  We 
can  affirm  the  same  thing,  having  lately  been  in  woods  in  Hertfordshire 
where  the  hyacinth  abounds.  —  Cond. 

Cobbetft  Garden,  (p.  364.^  —  As  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  this  person,  I  am 
not  likely  to  say  any  thing  m  his  praise ;  but  I  think  you  are  not  just  in 
your  observations  on  his  nrices.  If  you  have  seen  in  his  shop-window  the 
branch  of  the  fall-apple,  I  think  you  will  allow,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
specimen^  that  it  is  not  only  a  great  bearer,  but  a  very  handsome  apple. 
The  branch  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  four  very  large  and  beautiful  apples 
upon  it,  and  several  excellent  blossom  buds  for  the  next  year;  and  9d.  for 
a  one-year  grafted  tree,  or  U.  3d,  for  a  larger,  say  of  two  years,  is  mudi 
below  the  usual  rate;  the  price  of  Keen's  seedling  strawberry  is  very  low 
also.    I  have  myself  this  autumn  paid  4#.  per  hundred,  and  I  think  at  Mr. 
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Keen'0,  at  Isleworth,  you  will  pay  lo».  Cobbett  selling  at'Si.  ed.  per  hun- 
dred is  doin^,  I  think,  a  ^reat  service  to  us  Cockneys. 

I  intend,  if  you  will  give  them  room,  to  send  you  my  experiments  on 
growing  strawberries  in  small  gardens.  I  have  produced  thirty-six  pottles 
(weight  28  lbs.)  on  seven  square  yards  of  ground,  of  the  Bostock  or  Wel- 
lington, in  ten  months  after  planting  and  though  the  dry  summers  have 
hindered  my  continuing  it,  my  soil  being  a  hot  gravelly  one,  I  do  not  doubt 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  again.  —  SuperficiaL    Brixton  Viila,  January. 

Double  Yellow  Rose 1  have  heard  that  this  flower  cannot  be  blown 

near  London ;  is  it  true  ? — Id. 

The  Grub  of  the  Cockcheffer  (p.  295.  334.)  in  French  is  called  mantey  and 
is  very  destructive  to  coss  lettuces  when  first  transplanted.  A  neighbour 
of  mine,  whose  gardener  had  manured  a  border  with  dung  full  of  the  grubs, 
which  he  carelessly  did  not  pick  out,  had  this  year  three  transplanted  civ^ 
of  lettuces  destroyed.  When  a  lettuce  flags,  by  di^ng  the  root  out  with 
a  trowel,  the  insect  I  call  mante  will  be  found :  it  is  an  u^ly  grub,  about 
the  size  of  the  two  top  joints  of  the  little  finger,  of  a  dirty  white,  with 
brown  legs,  and  is  always  in  a  bent  state.  When  I  break  up  my  little 
melon  bed  every  autumn,  I  generally  find  a  great  many  in  the  dfung,  about 
6  in.  from  the  top,  exactly  under  the  place  where  the  woodwork  of  the 
frame  stood.  Knowing  what  mischief  they  do,  I  carefiiUy  turn  the  duns 
over  two  or  three  times  before  1  use  it.  Being  no  entomologist,  I  tumea 
to  Samouelle's  work,  to  make  out  what  insect  the  AnomUia  hort^nus  was, 
and  am  no  wiser.  Is  it  the  green  gold  beetle,  usuallv  called  the  May  bug, 
that  is  very  fond  of  roses  and  ulies,  and  also  often  found  in  cucumber  frames? 
[We  believe  so;  if  we  are  wrong,  Mr.  Swainson  will  correct  us.]  The 
sparrows  are  ^eat  enemies  to  the  chafe*,  but  they  are  much  destroyed, 
for  the  mischief  they  do  to  early  peas,  &c.  If  hops,  after  brewing,  are 
strewed  between  the  rows,  I  have  found  it  preserve  peas  much ;  the  spar- 
rows prefer  the  hop-seed  to  any  thing.  I  mvself  think  sparrows  of  great 
service  in  the  close  gardens  in  the  vicinitv  of  London.  I  recollect  stopping 
a  putlog  hole  where  a  pair  used  to  breed,  and  I  never  had  a  fair  bloom  on 
a  large  maiden's  blush  rose  afterwards ;  before,  I  had  vratched  them  for 
hours  opening  the  leaves,  and  carrying  off  the  green  caterpillars,  which 
infests  tnis  rose  more  than  any  other  near  London.  The  cockcbafier  can 
be  caught  in  great  numbers  bv  shaking  the  trees  they  firequent  when  the 
sun  is  out ;  they  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  can  there  be  picked  up  and 
destroyed. — Id. 

Knoivledge  for  the  Poor.  (p.  342.)— Though  I  have  had  very  little  prac- 
tice in  French  for  some  years,  I  should  prefer,  and  I  think  understand,  the 
book  of  Baron  Dupin  better  than  the  English  works  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  French  have  the  tact  of  wriung  home 
to  the  icnorant,  so  that  one  who  reads  French  can  understand  them ;  but 
our  works  in  general  require  not  only  two  or  three  laii|g:uage8,  but  a  com- 
plete mathematical  knowledge,  or  a  better  education  than  in  general  falls 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  wish  to  read  them. — Id. 

Scraping  of  the  old  Bark  of  FrvU  Treet^  by  Mr.  Thomson  (p.  309.^  is 
not  a  new  discovery.    (See  Lyon  on  Fruit  Treet.   Edin.   1816.) — Id. 

The  Pomological  Magazine  is  certainly  not  a  cheap  work,  compared  with 
either  the  old  Botanical  Magazifte  or  the  Botanical  Begitter.  Though  the 
colouring  is  good,  I  do  not  wink,  from  the  description  of  the  fruits,  that 
the  drawmes  are  correct ;  e.  g.  the  Royid  Apricot  is  described  as  a  less  fruit 
than  the  Nloorpark !  Look  at  the  fruit !  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
there  never  was  such  a  sized  fruit,  but  I  onlv  know  that  if  I  were  to  de- 
scribe the  natives  of  the  sister  island,  I  should  not  figure  the  Irish  giant  as 
a  specimen.    The  apple,  Sugar-loaf  Pippin,  seems  put  to  a  branch  that  did 
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not  belong  to  it.  I  trust  the  publishen  will  not  abridge  tlie  profit  of  the 
booksellers  an  eighth,  as  they  did  in  the  Botanical  RegaUr  after  they  had 
pot  the  work  forward  :  I  assure  them  I  am  not  the  onfy  one  that  recollects 
It.  In  short,  your  observations  on  the  Pomotogical  Masaane,  I  think,  show 
that  it  is  a  work  conducted  in  any  way  but  the  right.  Mr.  M.  H.  is  certainly 
correct  in  his  observations  concerning  the  language.  Let  me  add  an  observ- 
ation of  John  Nicholson,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Fenrmer's  AMnstant,  printed  at 
Albany,  in  America,  18M,  who,  speaking  of  English  authors,  says,  "  We 
have  plain  English  enough  for  eyery  purpose  of  this  kind,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  farmers'  having  a  vocabulary  for  cattle,  consisting  of  barbaroos 
words,  which  none  but  themselves  would  be  likely  to  understand.** — Id. 

An  Orchard  in  Miniature,  (p.  281.) — As  trees  are  sold  l^  the  nursetymen 
by  Jhe  names  of  Free  and  Paradise  Stocks,  I  should  conceive  any  pordiaser 
wmild  be  disappointed  in  ordering  plants  on  the  small  wild  crab ;  diere- 
fore,  with  submission  to  those  who  know  better,  their  orders  should  be 
for  plants  on  Paradise  stocks.  There  are  good  collections  of  choice  apples 
both  at  Barr  and  Brookes's,  and  Chandler  and  Buckingham's :  price  far 
small  trees  at  BarPs,  on  crab  stocks,  U.;  on  Paradise  stodn,  it.Gd.^  and, 
I  believe,  the  same  at  Chandler's.  If  they  are  large  trees,  or  have  been 
removed  to  throw  them  into  fruit,  6d.  to  U.  each  more  will  be  charged.  I 
had  a  dozen  from  Barr  at  I8i.  two  years  afo ;  ^any  bore  the  first  year,  and 
now  show  much  bloom  for  next  year,  ana  they  can  be  well  managed  at  the 
distance  mentioned,  though  I  fear  the  Hawthomden  sort  recommended 
would  be  apt  to  run  too  fredy ;  it  is  a  very  strong  grower  on  a  free  stocL 
I  believe,  where  filberts  are  grown  in  Kent  for  sale,  they  are  planted  in  the 
manner  of  the  orchard  in  miniaturey  with  some  standard  trees  amongst 
them.  I  very  much  prefer  young  small  trees,  bavins  always  observed  that 
in  a  few  years  they  will  beat  those  that  were  much  larger  when  planted, 
hot  only  in  wood,  but  also  in  fruit.  Ten  years  ago  two  Jargonelle  pears 
were  planted  within  20  yards  of  each  other ;  one  cost  7i.,  the  other  U,€d; 
the  large  one  never  recovered,  the  other  is  a  fine  tree. — Id. 
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Ir^dejb,  in  Antwer  to' Mr.  Swainson.  (p.  378.)  —  Sir,  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Swainson  (the  author,  I  presume,  of  many  valuable  and  elegant  works  on 
conchology  and  other  branches  of  natural  history),  I  b^  leave  to  say  that 
it  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  if,  by  exchange  of  plantB|  or  any  other 
mode  he  ma^  surest,  we  can  mutually  assist  each  other  in  enlarging  our 
collection  ot  the  beautiful  genus  Iris.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  advis- 
able to  send  you  a  list  of  those  species  and  varieties  which  are  in  my  col* 
lection  at  present,  and  should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a  i>Iace  in  yourinter* 
esting  Magazine,  it  may  be  the  means  of  supplying  our  desiderata,  uhI  of 
enlarging  the  collections  of  other  individuals  who  may  be  engaged  in  the 
same  manner,  as  I  am  convinced  that  many  species  are  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  David  Falconar^  Carlowrie,  Kirkiitton, 
Edinburgh. 

I.  BARBA'TiE.  —  J?«ari/^. 
TRLS. 
1.  piimila. 

1.  purpurea.  Bot,  Mag*,  voh  i.  tab.  9. 
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s^viol^cea.  Bot.  Mag,y  vol.  xsxL  tab.  1261. 
5.  dlba. 

4.  cseriklea. 

5.  l^tea.   Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  xxx.  tab.  1209.  .  Is  this  Z.  Itit^scens  of 

authors  ? 
2.  cristkta.  Bot  Mag.,  vol.xii.  tab.  4 12. 
f  J.  susikna.  Bot,  Mag.,  Yol.m.  tab.  91. 

4.  florentina.  Bot,  Mag.,  yoUxyin,  tab.  671. 

5.  aph^lla. 

1.  plickta.  Bot.  Mag,,  rol.  xxii.  tab.  870. 

2.  Sw^rtii? 

6.  variegkta.  Bot,  Mag.,  vol.  i.  tab.  16. 
2  varieties. 

7.  fambi^cina.  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  vL  tab.  187. 
«.  squklens.  Bot.  Mag,,  vol.  xxi.  tab.  787. 
9.  li^rida.  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  xviii.  tab.  619. 

10.  fimbriate.  Bot.  Mag.,  yo\.  xi.  tab,  373. 

11.  germanica.  i?o/.  ilffl^.,  vol.  xviii.  tab.  670. 

12.  pallida.  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  xviii.  tab.  685.    Dalmatian  Iris  of  the  Lon- 

don nurserymen. 

13.  dichdtoroa.    Sweeft  British  Fhwer-Garden,  tab.  96.      Ttvi   pomeri* 

dikna  of  Fischer. 

14.  86rdida.  WiUdenow  JSnumeraiio  Plant. ^  suppl.,  p.  4. 
1-5.  furckta.  Bot.  Mag.,  yo\.\.  tab.  2361. 

16.  negl^ta.  Bot.  Mag.,  yoLL  tab.24d6. 

17.  sub-bifldra.' ^o^.  Jf<^.,  vol.  xxviii.  tab.  lisa 

18.  hi>t]g4rica.  Sweeps  Britiih  Ftower- Garden,  tab.  74. 

II.  Imbe'bbes.  —  I^ot  Bearded. 

19.  Pseikd-^orus. 

20.  foetidissima. 

21.  virgim'ca.  Bot.  Mas.,  vol.  xix.  tab.  705. 

22.  versicolor.  Bot.  Mag,,  vol.  u  tab.  21. 
2  varieties. 

23.  fulva.  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  xxxvi.  tab.  1496.  iVis  ciiprea. 

24.  tridentata.  Purs/t's  Flora,     I.  trip^tala,  Walter. 

25.  ochroleikca.  Bot.  ikfo^.,  vol.  u.  tiib.  61. 

26.  haldphila.  ^o/.  3fa^.,  vol.  xxiii.  tab.  1131. 

27.  spuria. 

1.  mkjor.  Bot.  Mag,,  vol.  xxii.  tab.  875. 

2.  minor.  Bot.  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  tab.  58. 

3.  sten6gvna.  ^o/.Jlfit^.,  vol.  xxxvii.  tab.  1515. 

4.  desertonim.  -Bo/,  iliog.,  vol.  xxxvii.  tab.  1514. 

28.  v^ma.  SmeeCs  British  Flower-Garden,  tab.  68. 

29.  gramfnea.  Bot.  Jlf^.^  vol.  xviii.  tab.  681. 

30.  enskta. 

31.  sib^rica.  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  tab.  50. 

flore  &lbo«  Bot,  Mag.,  vol.  xxix.  tab.  1 163,  and  /.  flexuosa  of  Murray  ? 
altaica. 

32.  haematophylla.    Bot,  Mag,,  vol.  xxxix.   tab.  1604.      Sweet* s  British 

Flower-Garden,  tab.  118. 

33.  acuta.  Willd,  Enum.  Plant,  suppl.,  p.  4. 

34.  triflora.  Unk,  Enum.  Plant. 

35.  prismdtica.  jBo/.  ikfog.,  vol.  xxxvii.  tab.  1504. 
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36  >>  ruth^Dica,  var.  6.  Bot.Mag.,  voLxxxiv.  tab.  1395. 

37.  nepalensis? 

38.  Pallksti  chin^nsis.  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.xlix.  tab.  2331. 

39.  coelestina? 

,  40.  pennsylvdnica,  of  the  London  nurserymen. 
4\.  biglikmis.   fVUid,  Enum,  Plant.  tuppL 

42.  tuber6sa.  Bot.  Mag, 

43.  Afphium. 

45.  ;ripnioides. 

44.  persica. 

46.  sp.  ?  Found  growing  on  old  walls  near  Paris,  with  pale  yellow  flowers, 

resembles  /.  eermdnica.  . 

47.  Guldenstkdii  atom  aria. 

I  have  six  plants  apparently  different  from  any  of  the  above,  but  as  they 
have  not  flowered  I  cannot  .ascertain  the  species  I  beg  leave  to  add  the 
following  species  to  my  desiderata  before  sent  you.  (p.  118.) 

1.  JTrislivida.  Su>eet*t  Hort.  Britt. 

2.  iVis  longiflora.  Roemer  and  Scktdtes. 

3.  Pns  gracilis.  Beeehwt  from  North  America. 

4.  Pn%  lacustris.  JNuttal,  North  America.  D,  F, 

CYxalis  caprina.  —  Dear  Sir,  CXxalis  caprlna,  Botanical  Magazine,  257., 
mentioned  in  your  account  of  Dropmore,  at  p.  260.,  in  your  last  Number, 
is  the  O.  cernua  of  Thunberg,  which  name,  being  the  original  one,  should 
be  adopted,  as  has  been  already  done  by  DecandoUe  in  his  Prodromus, 
K  696. ;  and  by  Sweet  in  his  Hortui  Britanmcut,  p.  86.,  it  is  characterised 
ly  having  a  little  stem,  and  a  many-flowered  scape,  with  drooping  yellow 
flowers ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  O.  caprina  of  Linnsus  has  no  stem, 
a  two  to  four  flowered  scape,  and  red  flowers.  The  present  O.  c^mua  is  a 
charming  subject,  nearly  hardy,  requiring  only  to  be  planted  in  light  soil, 
and  to  be  protected  with  a  little  mulcn  in  severe  weather,  where  it  will 
increase  and  flower  in  profusion.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.— 
Botanicus.     January  13.  1827. 

Earthenware  Pipes, — Sir,  In  reply  to  the  query  of  your  correspondent, 
J.  M.  of  Brighton  (p.  575.),  respecting  the  earthenware  pipes,  &c.,  used  at 
Bicklcy,  I  have  to  state  that  the  pipes  made  use  of  here  are  not  watertight, 
nor  do  I  suppose  it  possible  by  Roman  cement,  or  any  other  means,  to  ren- 
der earthenware  pipes  so  entirely  tight  as  to  prevent  any  exudation  of  water 
from  them. 

The  reservoir  I  consider  very  requisite,  as  by  replenishing  it  with  cold 
water  instead  of  the  boiler,  it  prevents  the  heat  of  the  water  in  the  latter 
from  being  checked,  and  consequently  precludes  any  variation  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house ;  a  point,  I  imagine,  of  paramount  importance.  —  71 
IVells.     Bicklif  Gardens,  Jan.  26.  1828. 

Disease  of  the  Anemone,  in  Answer  to  A.  B,  •—  Sir,  From  the  account 
which  your  correspondent,  A.  B.  of  Warwick,  has  given  in  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  p.  382.,  of  a  disease  which  affected  the 
Anemone  coronkria  in  his  garden  last  year,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  species  of  JScldium,  a  small  parasitical  fungus, 
which  I  have  observed  for  these  five  or  six  years  past  to  attack  the  leaves 
of  that  species  of  anemone  in  the  Oxford  botanic  garden. /The  first  ' 
appearance  of  this  fungus  is  that  of  lightish  coloured  spots  on  the  under 
surfiice  of  the  leaves,  these  spots  soon  become  small  tuberculate  mem- 
branaceous bodies,  or  peildia,  which  protrude  themselves  through  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  leaf;  they  are  at  first  closed,  but  afterwards  open  at  the  apex 
inlo  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  more,  broad,  reflected  segments ;  by  this 
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opening  the  spoHdia,  or  minute  bodies  which  contain  the  spdrulse,  or  | 
seeds,  make  their  escape.  I 

This  curious  little  parasite  is  generally  very  regularly  dispersed  oyer  the  \ 
inferior  surface  of  the  leaves,  giving  them  a  pale  and  sickly  appearance,  and    \ 
for  the  most  part  rendering  die  plants  attacked  by  it  barren  of  flowers.    ' 
I  do  not  find  that  it  has  been  noticed  in  any  work  on  British  plants,  but  it 
is  described  by  M.  De  Candolle  in  the  Encyclopedia  Sotanique,  vol.  viii. 
p.  S35.,  and  in  the  Flore  Franfmte,  vol.  vi.  p.  90.,  under  the  name  of  iEcidium   \ 
quadrifidum.   Professor  Link  has  also  described  it  in  his  continuation  of 
Willdenow's  Species  PlarUarum,  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  65.,  by  the  name  of  Cse^ma 
quadrifidum. 

The  common  wood  anemone,  i^nemo^e  nemordsa,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,  is  often  attacked  by  the  iEcfdium  leucosp^rmum  of  De  Can- 
dolle, M,  anemones  of  Persoon  and  Relhan.  This  differs  from  M.  quadri* 
fidum  in  being  smaller,  of  a  whiter  colour,  and  in  the  apex  opening  into  a 
greater  number  of  lobes;  it  is  scattered  very  regularly  over  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  and  such  leaves  as  are  affected  by  it  may  be  distinguished,  even 
lit  a  considerable  distance,  by  their  growing  much  higher  than  those  which 
are  free  from  its  attacks.  I  have  sometimes  found  it  on  the  involucrum  and 
corolla,  as  well  as  on  the  leaves,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  plants  which  are 
affected  by  it  produce  flowers.  A  history  and  description  of  this  epiphyl- 
lous  fungus,  by  Dr.  Pulteney,  may  be  seen  in  the  second  volume  ot  the 
TVaruactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London^  p.  305 — 312. 

Another  parasite,  eoually  common  on  the  wood  anemone  here,  is  the 
Pucclnia  anemones  of  Persoon,  iEcidium  fuscum  of  Sibthorp.  This,  also, 
grows  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  giving  them  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  species  of  fern  in  fructification ;  and,  as  such,  a  leaf  of  the  ane- 
mone, with  the  Puccinia  upon  it,  was  figured  by  Dillenius  in  the  third  edition 
of  Ray's  Synopsis,  t.  3.  f.  1.  It  is  there,  at  page  124.,  said  to  have  been 
gathered  by  the  Conjuror  of  Chalgrave,  whence  it  has  been  called  the  Con- 
jurer of  Chalgrave's  Fern.  Some  botanists  appear  to  have  considered  this 
and  the  .^cidium  leucosp^rmum  as  the  same,  but  they  are  very  distinct, 
and  mav  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other,  even  by  the  naked  eye, 
the  iEcidium  being  white^  and  furnished  with  a  peridium ;  the  Puccinia  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  without  a  true  peridium,  what  sometimes 
appears  to  be  such  being  only  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  which  oflen  forms 
a  border  round  the  base  of  each  mass  of  sporldia. 

Some  authors  have  quoted  the  description  in  Ray's  Synopsis,  ed.  3.  p.  124. 
t.  3.  f.  1.,  as  a  sj^nonym  to  iCcldium  leucosp^rmum,  but  that  it  belongs  to 
the  present  speciesof  Puccinia,!  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  ori^nal  specimen,  which  is  still  preserved  in  Bobart's  Herbarium. 
Dr.  Hill,  in  his  British  Herbal,  p.  1 2.,  has  blamed  Dillenius  for  following 
Bobart  in  considering  this  specimen  &s  a  species  of  fern,  but  the  Doctor 
himself  was  certainly  under  a  greater  mistake  than  either  of  those  distin- 
guished botanists,  when  he  described  the  round  dots,  as  he  called  them,  on 
the  leaves  of  the  anemone,  as  the  e^  of  an  insect. 

I  have  sent  with  this  specimens  ofeach  of  the  fungi  mentioned  above  for 
your  inspection,  accompanied  bv«ll  the  synonyms  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
that  I  believe  to  belong  to  each  of  them,  and  I  trust  they  will  be  found  to 
be  correct.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  William  Baxter,  Botanie  Garden,  Oxford, 
January  15.  1828. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  frequently  from  Mr.  Baxter.  The  specimens 
of  anemone  leaves,  with  fungi  on  them,  which-  he  has  sent,  are  left  with 
the  publishers,  and  addressed  to  A.  B.  of  Warwick,  who  will  be  so  good  as 
send  for  them,  and  we  hope  he  will  favour  us  with  his  opinion  in  respect 
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to  the  conjectures  of  9o  Tery  intelligent  a  cryptogamk  botamst  as  Mr. 
Baxter.  —  Cond. 

Proieeting  the  BiotM&ms  of  Peach  Treet  hy  Fern. — Amateur  of  Berkham- 
fttead's  query,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  usinj;  fern  for  protecting  %  trees, 
may  be  considered  as  answered  by  the  following  communication  :  —  **  Just 
before  the  buds  begin  to  expand,  I  collect  a  quantity  of  the  A^idium  acu- 
le^tum,  Svnih  Ft.  Bril, ;  the  stalk  of  the  frond  I  mtroduce  uito  a  shied^ 
and  the  point  of  it  is  brought  to  the  point  of  the  shoot ;  h  is  there  wound 
once  or  twice  round  the  nail  near  the  point  of  the  shoot,  taking  care  to 
reserve  an  inch  or  two  of  the  point  of  the  frond  to  be  turqed  in  between 
the  point  of  the  shoot  and  the  wall,  which  is  n  sufficient  fastening,  if  pro- 
perly done.  A  tree,  when  covered  in  thb  manner,  has  at  a  small  distance 
the  appearance  of  being  in  full  leaf.  As  soon  as  the  fhiit  is  set,  the  fern  ta 
taken  off,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  young  foliage  by  confining  it.  This  b  a 
neat,  light,  and  effectual  covering,  which  I  have  practised  these  last  ten 
years."  —  Wm,  Hursi.     Hitcham  Gardens,  Nov.  23. 1826. 

Cutting  over  young  Forest  Trees,  (p.  119.)  —  In  reply  to  Mr.  Tbonville, 
who  wishes  to  know  about  the  proper  season  for  cutting  over  young  trees 
that  have  become  stunted  in  growth.  During  these  four  years  past  I  have 
planted  a  good  deal,  and  the  greater  part  on  chalk  subsoil,  and  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  cutting  over  a  part  of  the  young  trees,  partly  from 
being  eaten  with  hares,  and  partly  fVom  not  having  grown  well.  I  have 
cut  ash,  beech,  elm,  sycamore,  some  the  first  year  after  planting,  and  some 
the  second ;  those  cut  the  second '  year  after  planting  made  the  strongest 
shoots.  1  have  cut  the  first  and  second  week  of  April,  although  I  think 
that  rather  too  late  for  elm  and  sycamore.  I  have  cut  young  oak  trees 
over  about  the  end  of  April,  and  have  found  them  do  well.  Ahhoagh  I  have 
cut  beech  over,  I  have  scarcely  got  a  good  shoot  from  their  stools.  Ash, 
elm,  sycamore,  oak,  and  Spanish  chestnut,  I  havo  found  do  well  after  cutting 
over.  In  performing  the  operation,  my  men  use  a  cleft  stick  in  the  left 
hand  to  hold  the  tree  off  them  in  the  operation  of  cutting :  putting  the 
stick  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  tree  coming  into  the  deft, 
the  person  with  his  right  hand  cuts  the  tree  in  a  slanting  direction,  about 
half  an  in»  above  ground;  the  left  hand  pushing  gently  at  the  time  of  cut- 
ting, makes  it  cut  clean,  without  being  in  any  way  split  or  fractured.  Hon^ 
ever,  I  would  advise  that  trees  should  not  be  cut  over  until  the  second  year 
after  planting ;  for  I  have  seen  some  trees  that  appeared  sickly  during  the 
first  year  after  planting,  that  have  taken  hold  and  grown  away  afterwards, 
but  such  were  generally  in  good  soil.  1  have  even  a  proof  at  this  time  of 
trees  getting  away  well  the  third  year,  although  they  were  a  little  stunted 
the  first  two  years.  I  find  cutting  over  quick  wood  plants,  the  year  after 
planting,  an  excellent  method  for  making  them  push  strong  and  bushy.  — 
Quercus,  Oct.  1827. 

Primula  sinensis,  —  A  Constant  Reader  wishes  to  know  how  the  Pri- 
mula sinensis  may  be  increased.  I  have  raised  this  vear  above  60  plants  from 
seed.  I  recommend  the  plants  from  which  seeds  are  to  be  saved,  to  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  .the  green-house,  and  as  soon  as  ripe  the  seeds  should 
be  sown,  by  which  means  you  will  have  well  established  plants  before  winter. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  a  shallow  box,  and  transplant  them  as  they  become  too 
thick.  Having  plenty  of  3'oung  plants,  I  have  just  put  six  into  the  open 
ground  to  try  if  they  will  stand  the  winter,  placing  little  glasses  over  thea 
at  night.  I  have  had  six  old  plants  out  (or  about  three  months,  which  have 
done  well ;  but,  being  a  second  bloom,  the  flowers  are  not  so  large ;  indeed 
they  are  the  plants  from  which  the  young  ones  have  been  raised,  and  were 
turned  out  alter  the  seed  was  gathered.  —  Z.  Nov.  5.  1827. 
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'  ^Forrn^  a  new  Garden.  {lit  fefly  to  W,  M.,  Vol.  II.  p.  S54.)— I  will 
endeavour  to  give  what  informfttion  i  can  from  experieace  in  a  similar 
case ;  but  first  1  must  warn  VV.  M,  of  the  comparatively  immense  expense 
attending  the  ibrming  and  tilling  a  spot  of  earth  such  as  he  has  namea. 

About  four  years  ago  I  first  began  ta  improve  a  small  ^pot  of  earth,  partly 
composed  of  the  strongest  clay  I  ever  saw;  it  cut  out  just  like  new  cheese;  the 
extent  of  the  spot  operated  upon  was  128  ft.  by  15  ft.  I  first  dieged  into 
the  surface  six  jarge  loads  of  small  chalk  rubbish  from  the  limekiln,  about 
the  same  quantitv  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  a  good  dressing  of  dung ;  it  was 
frequently  di|^ed  and  turned  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  dods  and 
rendering  it  f nable ;  and  being  compelled  to  repeat  the  digging  freauently, 
I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  many  crops  by  getting  them  off  the  ground  before 
they  were  properly  matured.  In  the  banning  of  laat  April,  I  could  not 
begin  before,  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  earth  (it  was  not  toil  yet\ 
I  trenched  it  2^  ft.  deep,  took  out  -the  bottom,  and  turned  down  the  top 
improved  soil ;  digged  in  about  four  loads  of  screened  brick  rubbish,  and  old 
mortar  from  an  old  building,  about  two  lar^  cart  loads  of  screened  coal 
ashes,  and  a  good  dressing  of  dung ;  and  it  is  not  at  present  much  more 
than  half  tilled.  So  much  for  the  indispensable  trouble,  labour,  and  expense 
of  improving  a  spot  of  ground  only  measuring  1920  ft.  superficial,  and  con- 
taining only  4800  ft.  cubic  measure. 

I  am  satisfied  that  W.  M.  cannot  proceed  in  any  other  way  with  equal 
advantage,  if  the  earth  is  of  the  strong  nature  he  represents  it  to  be.  If 
he  makes  patchwork  of  it,  by  doing  a  bit  at  a  time,  it  will  never  be 
done,  or  rendered  into  a  good  friable  soil  while  he  lives.  I  must  caution 
W.  M.  not  to  use  any  road  sand,  I  mean  the  scrapings  of  country 
roads ;  for  although  this  is,  under  some  circumstances,  sufficiently  friable^ 
yet  nothing  binds  harder  in  a  moist  situation  when  pressed  by  the  feet, 
and  this  is  unavoidable  in  performing  the  various  operations  of  garden 
culture.  From  the  foregoing  facts  and  observations  it  may  be  learned, 
that  no  man  can  expect  to  do  more  than  barelv  make  a  living  upon  a  farm 
that  is  on  a  strong  clayey  soil,  as  one  of  only  a  moderate  extent  would 
swallow  up  a  large  fortune  in  an  attempt  to  change  the  surface  of  it,  if  it 
were  onl^  to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  1  herewith  send  you  a  sample  of  the 
earth  in  its  improvea  state.  [Red  clay,  as  hard  as  sand  stone.]  —  W.  Greetiy 
jun.     Stepney. 

A  large  brown  Grub.  —  Could  you  give  us  any  information  how  to 
destroy  the  large  brown  grub,  that  is  so  destructive  in  the  summer  to  the 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  ?  We  suffered  severely  by  it  last  winter, 
and  I  see  there  are  numbers  of  them  still  alive,  now  we  are  digging  the 
ground.  I  tried  salt,  lime,  soot,  tobacco  liquor,  &c.,  last  summer,  with  no 
effect.  —  Waiter  Lee,   Jfristol,  Feb.  1 826. 

Dcstrotfing  Insectt  by  Toadt.  —  Many  gardeners  constantly  put  a  toad 
into  their  cucumber  frames,  merely  giving  him  a  pan  of  water,  and  they 
find  that  he  clears  their  frames  of  slugs  and  millepedes,  or  wood  lice.  It  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  toads  Uve  on  slugs,  as  they  never  move  out 
till  the  evening,  wnen  these  creatures  also  are  on  the  move.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  if  this  really  is  the  case,  to  their  certain 
knowledge  r — Rusticiu  in  Urbe,    January. 

iVire^ioonns. —  I  am  teased  to  death  with  the  wire^worm  in  my  garden, 
which  seems  to  revel  on  the  /ridese,  pinks,  lobelias,  and  plants  of  that 
character.  I  have  tried  lime,  sulphur,  salt,  potash,  soot,  all  which  kill 
them,  it  is  true,  but  the  quantity  required  would  prove  a  worse  remedy 
than  the  disease.  With  a  coat  of  mail  like  Achilles's,  this  grub  resists  every 
ordinary  application,  and  effects  his  purposes  in  security.  Do  you  know  of 
any  remedy  ?    I  have  seen  two  or  three  queries  in  the  Magazine,  but  no 
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reply.  My  subsoil  »  a  day,  which  I  fear  is  an  unsarmountable' evil. — 
A.  B.  B.  Caermarthen.  —  We  know  of  no  remedy.  Burying  slices  of  tur- 
nip, potato,  apple,  or  other  supposed  tempting  bait,  has  been  recommended, 
and  taking  up  the  bait  every  day  or  two,  and  picking  off  the  worms  till  the 
ground  was  cleared.  A  moderate  quantity  or  bait,  it  is  supjposed,  might 
clear  a  whole  garden  or  field.  We  wish  much  that  some  ot  our  readers 
would  try  the  experiment,  and  send  us  the  result.  They  will  find  farther 
details  in  Kirby  and  Spence*s  Entomology,  a  work  which  we  have  already 
recommended  every  master  who  wishes  to  keep  down  insects  to  procure^ 
and  lend  to  his  gardener.  —  Cond, 

[JrticetB. — I  wish  some  one  would  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  what  resem- 
blance there  is  between  the  Ficus  dirica  and  the  nettle,  as  I  find  the  com- 
mon fig  is  classed  under  Urticess,  I  am  stronely  inclined  to  suspect  that 
this  new  system  will  never  stand  alone,  but  will  always  be  coupled  with  the 
Linnean.  —  W,  G.    Stepney ,  Aug.  1827. 

Powder  of  HorsecheHnuU,  (p.  352»)  —  How  is  it  made  ?  —  SvperfidaL-^ 
By  drying  and  grinding,  we  suppose.  —  Cond, 

Woodpeckers,  as  Destroyers  of  Insects.  —  Would  it  be  at  ail  worth  a  line 
in  your  Nf  agazine,  to  propose  that  the  preservers  of  the  Parks  should  enclose 
in  nets  a  few  of  the  most  secluded  spots  in  the  Parks,  and  at  Kensington 
Gardens,  and,  as  the  season  approaches,  employ  persons  in  the  country  to 
catch  pairs  of  woodpeckers,  and  other  birds  of  similar  habits,  and  shut  them 
in  these  enclosures ;  and  especially  when  the  young  ones  are  first  hatched, 
and  can  be  brought  with  the  mother,  and  be  confined  while  she  is  at  liberty 
to  range  and  provide  for  them  ?  Might  not  all  except  the  young  at 
that  season  have  their  liberty,  and  would  not  parental  care  accustom  the 
birds  to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  enemy  man,  especially  if  the  keepers 
were  numerous,  and  were  to  ward  off  the  annoyance  of  boys,  while  the  birds 
indulged  in  the  superabundance  and  luxury  which  the  Parks,  according  to 
all  accounts,  must  afford. 

The  Germans  destroyed  these  birds,  and  the  evil  of  the  insects  increased, 
and  they  then  ceased  to  kill  even  that  portion  which  they  had  previously 
been  used  to  destroy,  and  the  evil  was  gradually  and  effectually  removed ; 
so  said  ray  informant  in  Saxony  twenty-six  years  ago.  —  O.  T.  April,  1827. 

Gigantic  Pine,  —  I  have  cast  up  all  the  rubbish,  chippings  of  stone,  Ac, 
into  a  mount  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  a  very  ancient  camp,  which 
bounds  my  place  of  residence,  and  I  wish  much  to  plant  some  curious 
gigantic  pine  on  it  as  a  landmark ;  can  you  help  me  by  stating  the  sort 
that  you  think  will  answer,  and  where  I  shall  be  likely  to  find  it  ?  —  J.  B. 
Kent,  Feb,  7.  1 827. 
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Died,  at  Hull,  on  the  17th  of  December  last,  William  Donn,  C.M.H.S., 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  that  place,  which  situation  he  held  since 
its  establishment  sixteen  years  ago,  and  discharged  the  duties  thereof  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  subscribers.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Donn,  to  say  that  his  knowledge  of  plants,  and  their  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, was  equal  to  that  of  most  men  of  his  day.  His  experience  in  hord- 
culture  commenced  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  in  1787. 
He  lived  some  years  at  the  late  Dr.  Swainson's,  of  Twickenham,  and  after- 
wards at  Sion  House,  under  the  late  Mr.  Hoy  :  thence  he  went  to  Hull. 
Mr.  Donn  was  the  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Donn  of  Cambridge.  — B,  Jan, 
1828. 
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Bear-Wnd,  query  on,  180. 
Beattlc,  Bishop,  and  Mitchell,  Messrs.,  query 

respecting  forest  trees,  306. 
Beattie,  Nlr.  Wiiliano.  C.M.H.&,  on  destroying 

the  scaly  insect,  307. 
Beauty  of  lines  and  forms,  theory  of,  by  R.  B. 

Reinagle,  Esq.,  RA.,  847. 
Bee-boxes  of  Poland,  470. 
Bee-twxos,  retrocoupling,  description  of,  414. 
Beech  trees  of  Denmark,  96. 
Bees,  machbie  for  indicating  the  swarming  of, 

105. 
Beet-root,  notice  of  sugar  produced  from,  in 

France,  348. 
Benefit  societies,  lia 
.fin^rjs  ilquifdlium,  97. 
Berltse^  Abb^,  on  the  flower  market  of  Paris, 
I     416. 

I  B^tuU  papyr)u»a.  3ia 
Beyrich,  ftfr.,  of  Braxll,  on  the  bread  fruit,  441 ; 

on  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple  in  Braail,  448. 
Bicklcy  Place,  189. 
Birds,  preventive  for  their  taking  up  seeds,  by 

W.  Green,  jun.  Stepney,  374. 
Bishop,  Beattie,  and  Mitchell,  Messrs.,  query 

respecting  forest  trees,  306. 
Bisset,  Mr.  Alexander,  on  a  revolving  fbrdng 

frame,  170 ;  on  the  utility  of  employing  tuif 

in  forwarding  early  vegetables,  19a 
Blacking  garden  walls,  on  a  composition  for,  by 

W.  Green,  Jun.,  Stepney,  374. 
Blackb&mto,  the  great  pahn  of  Hale,  notice  of 

iia 
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BtolUe,  Thomai,  Eml,  CM.H.S.,  onthelocuft 

treeofCobbett,  Sm. 
BUlr,  Mr.  Thonuw,  on  the  hardy  fruiU  of  Upper 

CanacU,  313. 
BUgbt  and  flr».bUut  on  ftiiit  trees,  remarks  on, 

by  Mr.  Robert  SutherUnd,  £78. 
Blight,  notice  of  a  plan  for  leMening  the  ten- 

dencylo,  by  W.  Cotton,  Eiq.,  174 
BonaftNitl  OMcrvaaione,  &&,  noticed,  SS8. 
Books  for  Garden  Librariet,  religious,   116; 

■cientiflc,  lia 
Booth,  Mr.  Wm.  Bemic,  A.L.&,  oti  a  Meteor- 

oligical  Journal,  ftc,  176l 
Btor&ssus  flabelUf6nnis,  sugar  produced  flfom.  In 

Ceyloa,813L  ^  ,      , 

BoMe,  Mr.  M.,  on  fliUng  up  the  gafe  in  pUnU 

ations,  317  j  on  soils,  *c.,  **T7. 
Boslridraaplnip^rdus,  and  Scwlytuft  dcstr&ctor, 

query  on  destroying,  378. 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  Of  Durbam, 

NorthuDiberUnd,  and  Nswcastle.upon-Tvne, 
"  meeting  of,  June  29th,  235  i  at  Hexham,  June 

£6.  2^  at  MewoMUe,  Aug.  Uth,  and  Sept. 

BoUnical  Garden,  coniempUtion  of  one  at  Man. 

ebceter,  352. 
Bounical  Lesson*,  by  Miss  Kent,  lOjk 
Botanical  names,  remarks  on  changing,  121. 
Botanical  Society  of  >Virtember|{,  9i. 
Botanic  garden  of  Berlin,  notice  of,  93;   of 
\  96 ;  of  Ceylon,  noUce  respecting,  by 


Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  99 ;  of  Chelsea,  1U3  ; 
numerous  sorts  of  wheat,  barley,  and  osts 
raised  In,  108 :  of  Edinburgh,  1U5 ;  of  Mexico^ 
SB ;  of  New  York,  S7 ;  of  l*erplgnan,  notice  of, 
90 ;  of  Warsaw,  plan  and  description  of,  33B. 

BoUnic  names,  criticism  on  the  etymology  of, 
370. 

Bouny,  oourae  of  popular  lectures  on,  at  Edin- 
burgh,  105. 


BoUny  of  Aule,  98 :  of  the  Blrman  Bopire,  ex. 
^  ploring  by  Dr.  Walllch,  2ia 
Bourgene  de  Canadie,  313. 


Boyce,  Mr.,  hints  by,  for  the  cultiTation  of  the 

traffle,  lOS. 
Brkaiea  olerieea,  or  cow  cabbage,  notice  re- 
specting, 351. 
Bread  Aruit,  on  the  pkDperty  and  use  o^  in  Bra- 

ails  by  Mr.  Beyricii  of  BraaU,  441.i 
Breeding  in  and  in,  remarks  op.  75. 
Bregaasi's  barkOied  tiierttometer,  described  and 

figured,   215;    boUhouie  thermometer,   de- 
scribed and  figured,  215. 
British  Fruitery,  and  florist's  Gasette,  proposal 

for,  359. 
Bromley  Hill,  high  order  and  keeping  of,  246. 
Brown,  Capt.  Thomas^  proposed  work  on  the 

auricula,  89. 
Brown,  Robt.  F.R.&,  Ac:, 8a 
Buckingham  Palace,  notice  respecting,  476. 
Buck's  scarlet  rhubitfb.  notice  of,  172. 
Bullock,  Mr.,  noUoe  ot  his  newly  founded  town 

of  Hygeia,  349 ;  "  Sketch  of  a  Journey  Ihroogh 

the  Western  Sutos  of  North  America,"  notice 

of  349. 
Burial  of  Mr.  HoUis,  critielskn  on,  9Ga 
Buract,  exhilarating  quality  of,  352. 
Busby*s  Treatise  on  the  Vino,  noticed,  468L 
Butler  and  gardencr,comparative  expenses  of,32. 
Cabbage,  account  of  a  large  one,  3di ;  another, 

561. 
Cabbage,  tree  Tariety,  or  cow  cabbage,  notice 

respecting.  351. 
C&ctus  specibaa,  to  flower  in  the  open  air,  65 ; 

treatment  of,  by  Mr.  Fleischinger,  317. 
CMalplnte  corikria,  used  for  tanning  in  Cartha- 

gena,  212. 
Calceolkria  integrifblia  and  corymbosa,  criticism 

on  statement  concerning,  371. 
Calceolkria  integrifblia,  notice  of  a  half  hardy 

•uSVuticose  variety,  69i 
Calceolaria  1>urpilrca,  in  flower  in  the  Edinburgh 

Botenic  Garden,  226. 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Memoin  of, 


reviewed,  55  j  documcnta  rcspcctipg  the  gv- 

den,  55. 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  see  Hortknl. 

tural  Soelety,  Caledonian. 
Caledonian  Lodge  of  Gardene^^  notice  oT,  lOS. 
Camellia,  note  on  grafting,  by  Blr.  Stewart  Mur- 
ray. 28. 
Camellias,  cultivation  of,  in  an  open  bonier,  by 

Mr.  Joseph  HarriMin,  181. 
Camellias,  new  mode  of  grafting,  by  Gea  Dan. 

bar,  Esq.,  of  Rose  Park,  56L 
Cameron,  Mr.  Daniel,  on  gnifUng  the  pwA, 

nectarine,  and  apricots  on  stocks  of  their  own 

kind,  149. 

uneron,  Mk.  a#*tiu,  ^^.a^j.,  vm 

red  spider  in  houhoujes,  277. 
Cameron,  Mr.  John,  on  tbeooodnctoTgaideMn 

and  their  employers,  156.         ~ 
Canada,  oellan  for  luicping  pofatoea,  descrftioa 

Caniharides  fly,  proposal.to  cultivate  la  Ranee, 
92. 

Capsicum,  medical  properties  of^^SS. 

Caragitta  frut^scens,  notice  of,  320. 

Cardoon,  on  the  varieties  of,  and  method  of  cul- 
tivating them,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Vathewi. 
A.L.S.;4a 

Cirica  papdya,  notice  of  a  fhilt  oi;  109. 236. 

Carlsnihe,  historj'  of  the  gardens  of,  SDl 

Carnation  show  of  Lancaster,  114^ 

Carnations,  lisU  of  select  sorts,  14SL  114. 

Caryoph^llus  aromiticus,  the  dove  ^aoe^  de- 
scribed and  figured,  66. 

C:irvbta  Oreufi,  importance  of,  in  Ceylon,  913k 

Casks  tainted,  to  render  swert,  47& 

Ckuia.  s^nna,  virtues  of,  73L 

Caulogue  of  Fruits  of  the  Hccticaltunl  So. 
ciety,  criticism  on,  371^574. 

Catalogue  raisoon^,  66. 195.  31&  449. 

Catalpa  seed,  notice  of  a  long  pod  o^  SG4. 

Catdipa  syrinsif  blia,  notiec  of,  964. 

Cauliflowers,  Targe,  21& 

Cauliflower,  method  of  obtaining  an  eariy  crop 
oi;308.  -^  ,     ^ 

Cedar,  rapid  growth  of  one  at  St  Ann*s  BiU, 

125.  ^ 

Celery,  mode  of  culture'Iatc  in  the  autumi^  174 
Celerv,  on  the  culture  of,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  £i% 

F.R8.,  &c,  57. 
Cherries,  ideas  on  forcing,  by  Mr.  firhulrw*  tf 

Potsdam.  43a 
Cherries,  remarks  on  forcing,  by  Mr  Flatei. 

mann,  64. 
Cherry,  Chinese,  culture  of,  by  T.  A.  Knidit. 

Esq.,  182.  ^^ 

Cherry,  doppeiU  maOtirtche^  64. 
Chevalier's  Flore  de  Pans,  &c.  noticed.  7& 
Chitfwick  F£te,  reply  to  Fhilo-Qlitorttm,  by  Oil- 

tor,  357- 
Chloride  of  lime,  preserving  qualities  of;  354 
Chrysanthemum  indicum,  on  the  culture  and 

propagation  of,  by  Mr.  A*.  C  Lanbie,  S9L 
"  Circle  of  the  Seasons,"  reviewed,  332. 
Citrus  tribe,  culture  of,  by  an  amateur,  87& 
Cloud  Berry.  £iibus  Chamiembrus,  query  re. 

spectlng,  376. 
Clove  spice,  described  and  figured,  67. 
Cobbett's  nursery,  Kensington,  call  at,  S6SL 
C6ccus  lanigera,  or  A*phis  lanigcra,  and  other 

species,  notice  respecting,  471. 
Cockcha^r,  experiment  with  the  grabs  of,  by 

the  Conductor,  336;  letter  on,  by  Mr.  Calvac 

or  Rouen,  334. 
Cockcbaffer,  or  Ver  Blanc  of  theFreoch  bovti. 

culturists,  remarks  on  by  Wm.  Swainson,  £m., 

F.K.&,  L.a,  &c.,2!^;  pamphlet  on,  by  Mr. 

Vibcrt,  334  ;  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  Main,  334; 

by  Superficial,  487. 
Cocoa  nut  palm,  favoured  in  its  growth  by  saH, 

62 ;  trees  JGorm  a  screen  on  the  shores  of  C^y. 

Ion,  62. 
Cbcos  nuclfera,  importance  of  in  Ceykw,  213k 
Coflbc  bean  ano  plants,  119. 
C61cblcum,  |x>isonous  effects  of,  9fi. 
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Coinnite  giuidUbta,  flgund  UMldcKrIbad,  819. 
OolHogton  Howe,  boHy  bedges  at,  181  i 

Compost,  remarlu  od  formint,  by  W.  K.  Y.,  S9a  > 
CoociNitration  of  the  sun^i  rays,  on  heating 

water  by,  367.  | 

Ctmium,  critictsm  on  the  dcrtyatkm  at,  3691        ' 
Cornfield,  Mr.,  an  eminent  fancy  florist,   of 

Northampton,  SS8L 
Cottajses,  criticism  on  the  position  of,  368. 
CotoneAater  mkaoph^la,  notice  of;  Sfia 
Cotton,  nankeen  variety  of,  S18. 
Cotton,  W.  Esq.,  on  improving  an  old  gaiden 

waium. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  measures  used  hi,  re- 
marks on,  by  Superfleial,  476:  report  for 
December,  1827,  961  ;  for  February:  1888, 
47& 


Cow  cabbage,  notice  respecting,  by  Dr.  HamiU 
ton  bf  Plymouth,  351. 


fbr  an  artificial  mode  of  milk,  i 


Cow  tree,  and  milk  of.  deaciibed,  218. 
Oata^gus  oxyacanthoMet,  and  other  ipeciea, 

CMnum  longiAHom.  hardv  at  New  York,  818. 
Orbcus  renioolor,  remarks  on  Its  colouring, 

4fi6L  , 

Crops,  natural  law  of  succession  of,  808w 
Cucumber  bed,  idea  for  a  movable  one,  by  Mr. 

Thomas  Hawkins,  3E&  | 

Cucumbers  and  melons,  description  of  a  new ! 

structure  for  growing,  by  Mentor,  9a  I 

Cucumben,  mode  of  procuring  a  crop  during , 

winter,  by  Mr.  James  Reed,  83. 
Culinary  vegetaliles,  mode  of  preparing  and  pre^ ' 

serring  through  i^e  winter  in  Germanv,  3*4l  , 
Currants,  large  henries  of,  816 }  on  preserving  on 

the  tree,  by  James  Webster,  Esq. .  17& 
Curtis's  Botanical  Magactoe,  reviewed,  July, 

66:  August.  67 :  ScDtcmber,  1S3 :  October,  < 

196 ;  November. 918 {December, 319}  January  . 

and  February,  Ma  j 

DahUas,  notice  of  in  the  Bristol  Nursery.  817. 
D&hUo,  on  the  culture  of  in  Prussia,  by  Mr. ' 

Fintelmann  of  Potsdam.  439 ;  on  the  different 

aoru  of,  by  Mr.  WilUam  Smith,  179;  query  i 

respecting,  381 ;  select  list  of,  both  tall  and 

Dsiry  cottage  and  poultry-yard,  by  Mr.  A.  M*- 

Dall,  Mr.  James,  on  the  culture  of  the  pine- 
apple, 184. 
.Damp  and  red  sfMer  on  melons,  remedy  fbr, 

i)e6cus  cordis,  medical  propertiee  of.  4£9l 
Decandolle,  BL,  bis  opinion  reapecting  hybrids, 

446. 
Deepdeene,  189. 
Delphinium  ftaphlsligria,  medical  propertleB  of, 

Dendrometer,  remarks  on  its  use  by  Mr.  Gorrie, 

C.M.H.S.,  115. 
Denmark,  gardening  of,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Petersen, 

344l 
Descharmes's  Muriate  de  Chauz,  noticed.  88L 
IMck,  Mr.  John,  on  a  fhune  for  protecting  fkuit 

trees.  51 
Dick,  Mr.  John,  on  the  arrangement  of  flrult 

trees,  I9SL 
Digitiiis  purpurea,  virtues  of,  78. 
Diosptros  Tirginica,  notice  of  new  Tariety  of, 

Dodder^CkMcuto  euram^a,  bow  to  separate  the 

seeds  fkom  clover,  5XjB> 
Don,  Mr.  William,  C.M.H.a,  notice  of  his  life 


DnnghUlsJniahibrity  of  neighbourhood  of,  98. 
Du-Petit-Thouarsl  Notice  sur  la  P^niftre  au 

Roule,  noticed,  81. 
Dutch  method  of  forcing  at  ylands,  385. 
Dntruchet*s  Agent  du  mouvement  vital  chei  let 

v^teux,  reviewed,  78. 
Earthenware  pipes,  notice  respecting,  490. 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  notice  respectiQg, 

Edinliurgh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market,  August 

15th,  8S4  i  September  1st  and  S9th,  «25. 
Edinburgh  Green  Maiket.  105. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  reviewed ;  July 

and  August,  69;  September,  196:  October, 

197  i  November,  319 :  December,  aSO ;  Janua. 

ry  and  February,  458. 
Egg  pUnts,  their  culture,  &c,  by  Mr.  A.  Ma. 

thews,  A.La,  171. 
Elcot,  heating  by  water  as  practised  at,  by  Mr. 

Bacon,  187. 
£lm,  Scampston,  388 ;  English,  468. 
Embanking  land  fk-om  the  sea,  query  respecting^ 

381. 
EmimtioQ  Committee  of  Ireland,  remarks  on. 

Emigration  to  the  Canadas,  97. 
E^pflSier  for  fhiit  trees,  notice  of  one  iuTentcd 
by  Mr.  Wegener  of  BerUn,  by  Mr.  Ludolf,  4^. 
Etymology  (H  Botanic  Names,  criticism  on,  370. 
Faldermann,   Mr.  FrancU^  C.M.H.Sl,  on  the 


Downton  Castle  and  Oardcna,  query  respecting, 

na 

Drounor^  account  orL  857. 
Dubois's  Pratique  de  Jardinage,  81. 
Dumoutier^  method  of  training  and  pruning 

the  peach.tie&  57. 
Dunbar,  Esq.,  of  Boaft  Park,  on  grafting  Camel' 

lias,  56. 
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L  criticism  on,  370. 
M  H  i" 

culture  of 'Amarf  lUc  vitt^ta^  300. 
Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  remark*  on,  889. 
Farms,  melting  away  of  small  ones  in  Queen's 

county  in  Irdand,  355. 
Ferns,  coUectlon  of.  at  Bury  HU1, 255. 
Fig  tree,  notice  of  one  at  Elgin,  355u 
Finlayaon's  nlougfa  and  harrow,  applicatian  of 

steam  to,  848L 
Fintelmann,  Mr.,  of  Potsdam,  on  the  culture  at 

the  DidiUo,  439 ;  remarks  on  forcing  cherries, 

64. 
Fion,  M.,  a  nursery  florist  at  Paris,  notice  re- 
specting his  collection,  445. 
FUber,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John,  on  pear  trees,  175i 
Fish,  goM  and  silver,  query  respecting,  by  Mr. 

C  riale  Jessop,  Cheltenham,  388. 
Fleischinger,  Bilr.,  on  the  treatment  of  C&ctus 

specibsus,317. 
Fleming's  British  Farmers*  M.igaxine,  review. 

ed ;  Ausust,  74 ;  November,  331. 
Flitwick  House,  appropriate  order  of  the  'gar. 

dens  and  grounds  of,  846. 
Florist's  flowers,  priced  list  of,  by  Mr.  Hogg  of 

PaddinKton,24a 
FlorisU'  Oasctte,  and  British  Fruitery,  proposal 

for,  359.  .  /»»"^ 

Florists'  Society  of  Haworth,  June  85th,  110;  ef 

Morpeth,  JuneSSth,  110;  of  Uxbridge.  112: 

of  Windsor,  118 ;  of  York,  July  5th  and  86th, 

IIQ. 
Flower.garden,  Dutch,  phm  of  that  at  Drop^ 

more,  861. 
Fiower.garden,  English,  phm  of  Lady  Gren. 

ville's  at  Dropmore,  858. 
Flower-gardens,  plans  of,  requested,  2B&, 
(lower  market  of  Paris,  description  of,  by  the 

Abb6  BeridM,  4id 
Flower  show  of  Preston.  June  S7th,  111. 
Flower  stage  of  the  Lancaster  Horticultural 

Society,  by  Mr.  M.  Saul,  41& 
Flowers,  art  of  changing  their  colours  Indivi. 

dually,  817. 
Flowers  of  plants,  law  of  changing  their  cb- 

lours.  8ia 
FontaneUe's  Art  de  cultiver  les  MOriers,  no. 

ticed,7a 
Forl>es,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  nrolongetioo  of  the  sea. 

son  of  hardy  fhiits,  ll. 
Fordng  gardening,  ideas  on,  by  Mr.  Schultxc  of 

Fordng-bouse,  description  of  a  movable  one  at 

Sans.aouci,  by  Mr.  Schultrc.  443L 
Forcing,  aome  accoun|of  the  Dutch  method  Qf, 

385. 
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FniU  eaten  by  rata.  818. 
Frultt^ardjr,  of  Upper  ( 

Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  3ia 
T^ita,  on  omai 

packing,    &c, 

blooming 


Foffvat  Md  onuimental  treei, '  notice  of  tome 
dflwrrlog  the  attention  of  Soottbh  cultivaton, 
hj  Gilbert  Laing  Meason,  Em.,  311 

Forert  culture  of  the  anclenU,  46& 

Foreft  management  of  Germany,  notice  of,  9S 

Forcrt  treei,  on  cutting  over,  when  youngs  by 
Mr.  A.  Gonrte,  CM.R8,  S53;  queries  ret- 
pecttni^  MeMra.  Biahop.  BeatUe,  and  MiU 

Forman,  W.,  Eiq.,  his  pit  for  pines,  Ac,  ITS. 
Fountains  and  Jeta  among  the  Hoauuis,  479. 
Fftunes  for  protecting  miit  trees  on  walls,  ac 

count  of,  by  Mr.  John  Dick,  5t. 
ftizinus  americSna,  313. 
/HLxinus  Omus,  or  manna  ash,  4SB." 
French  works  on  botany  and  gardening,  enu- 

meratetLML 
Fromont  Gardens,  horticultural  fHe  in,  443. 
Frost,  John,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  F.L.&,  F.H.S.,  &c, 

oration  by.&c,  reviewed,  324. 
Fruit  eaten  by  rats.  818. 
""    ■      '     ■       '   'pper  Canada,  notice  of,  by 

,3ia 

Fruits,  on  omaraenting,  showing,  proserring, 
)▼  Mr.  Robert  Gauen,  34; 
Mr.  R.  Gauen,  34 ;  remarks 

on  the  descriptfon  of,  31. 
Fruit-tree  borders,  on  mulching  and  wmtering, 

b]r  Mr.  James  Smith,  311. 
Fruit-trees,  economical  arrangement  of,  by  Mr. 

John  Dick,  193 ;  hardy,  notice  of  a  selection 
.    of  names  of,  355  j  on  scraping  the  l>ark  off,  by 
;    Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  309 ;  on  the  disappoint- 
ments incident  to  purchasers  of,  by  Super. 

flciaL  893  i  on  the  removal  of  lane  ones,  by 

Mr.  William  Moore,  East  Ham,  & 
Fulton,  Mr.  George,  on  keeping  potatoes  through 

the  winter,  405. 
Oarclnte  Manmttinm.  flgorcd  and  described,  14fi. 
Gardener  and,  a  butler,  oompanitive  expenses 

of  38. 
Gardeners  and  labonren,  criticism  on  a  stete- 
'  ment  concerning,  370. 
Gardeners  and  their  employers,  conduct  ot  by 

Mr.  J.  Cameron,  156  \  on  the  conduct  of,  9S\. 
Gardeners*  Kalendar,  notice  of  a  tabular  one, 

by  Mr.  Rideeway,  328.  34a 
Gaideners*  llagasine,  how  to  conduct,  by  Agro. 

nome.  887. 
Gardening  at  Ezmouth,  state  of,  818. 
Gardening  ftir  ships,  8I& 
Gardening  of  SoigenfKe,  in  Denmaric,  944w 
Garden  hot-houses  and  pits,  notice  re^MMting, 

Garden  Libraries,  Mackay's,  115 ;  Toxteth,  115; 
Glasgow  H.  a,  lis  J  Ayrshire,  116. 

Garden  of  Fremont,  notice  of,  907 ;  of  Hamlet, 
at  Elsinore,  96. 

Gardens  of  Rosenbuigh,  Denmark,  344 :  Sun 
Inn,  Maidenhead.  481 ;  Inn  at  Salt  Hill,  481. 

Garden  plants,  medicinal  qualities  of,  382. 

Garden  walls,  composition  for  lilacking,  by  W. 
Green,  Jun.,  Stepney,  374:  mode  of  painting, 
by  W.  Cotton,  Esq.,  174;  on  fixing  wire 

r  against,  by  Mr.  T.  Ingram,  13;  on  painting 
black,  by  Mr.  John  Henderson,  315.  " 

Gas,  on  heating  water  by  burning,  366. 

Gauen,  Mr.  R..  on  a  revolving  fVame,  170;  on 
blooming  and  otherwise  ornamenting,  show- 
ing, and  packing  fhiits,  34 ;  on  the  concen- 
tration of  the  sun*s  rays,  101. 

Genista  tinctbria,  said  to  be  a  cure  for  hydro, 
phobia,  818. 

Georgiflli  Academy  of  Florence,  95^ 

German  works  on  botany  and  gardening,  re- 
viewed. SSL 

Oesn^ria  DougUsM,  notice  of,  3B0L 

Gibb,  Mr.  David,  on  the  preservation  of  apples,  a 

Gibbs's  nursery,  call  at,  196. 

Glasgow,  prices  of  Anita  and  vegetables  in,  225. 

Gloxinia  raacuU^a,  culture  of,  by  Mr.  John 
Nelwn,  141. 

Glori6sa  sup<^rt>a,  culture  of,  by  Mr.  James 
Pringic,  140.  , 


Glycyrrh^xa  gIMira,  culture  of,  in  Tnaot.  91. 

Godsall,  Mr.  W.,  on  a  horticultural  ploogh,  UB. 

Goldworth  nursery,  call  at,  ISS ;  perfect  oidtr 
of,  247.. 

Gooseberries,  merita  of  the  large  aoits,  by  Mr. 
Saul,  121 ;  select  list  of,  114 ;  select  iMt  of,  by 
Mr.  Saul,  182 ;  improvement  of,  by  cultivs- 
tion,  122 ;  on  training  and  managing,  by  Mr. 
M.  Saul,  421 ;  show  of  Lancaster,  114;  show 
of  Newark,  July  26,  113;  the  CroaaptoBls 
Sbeba  Queen,  P.  M.,  459. 

Gordon  CasUe,  holly  trees  at,  185i 

Gordon's  kettle,  on  beating  pita  and  ftantes  by, 
by  Zig-sag,  3BS. 

Gorrie,  Mr.  A.,  CM.Ra,  on  cutting  over  fo- 
rest trees.  253. 

Gourds,  notice  of  some  large  ones  sent  to  the 
Conductor,  358. 

Grafting  Pasdfloras,  102 ;  geraniums,  IQS. 

Grafting  under  the  bark,  advantages  of,  by  Mr. 
Benade,  63w 

Grain,  principles  of  pceserving,  908. 

Grape,  cannon,  query  respecting,  379. 

Grapes  and  wine  making,  117. 

Grapes,  early  ripening  «,  on  the  Lower  Rbine, 
In  1887,  208;  notice  of  some  ripened  in  the 
open  air,  in  October,  at  Elgin,  354;  on  the 
growth  of  early  and  laie  crops  of,  by  Mr. 
James  Aeon,  CM.H.a,  43;  ripe,  on  the  pro- 
longation  of,  by  J.  VL,  12 ;  sorts  mUsiabie  fsr 
late  crops,  4& 

Grape  vine,  account  of  a  method  of  ealtivailiafe 
by  Mr.  NInian  Niven,  311;  notice  of  aow^ 
by  Mr.  C  Hale  JesMp,  Chdtenham,  3S3L 

Grass  garden  at  Wobiim  Atibey,  eonnectian  of 
an  error  respecting  2S5l 

Gnus  turf,  or  sward,  utility  of  « 
forwarding  early  vegetables,  by  Mr.  A.i 
19Sw 

Green  fly.  to  destroy,  on  peach  trees,  lift 

Green-bouses,  suggestion  for  heating  by  a  lamph 

944, 
Green,  Mr.  WUHam,  on  ninog  the  vine  by 

hiyers,94. 
Greenshidto.  Mr.  Winiam,  F.H.a.,  on  the  ad- 

ture  of  melons  in  an  open  bonier,  182. 
Gregory's  sdf-supported  taMlder,  notice  oi;  830. 
Grosvenor  Palace,  notice  respecting,  477. 
Grubs  and  wire  wonps,  query  respectiqg,  S8L 
Hainault  scythe,  notice  respecting,  S86L 
Halls,  Charles,  Esq.,  notice  of  his  garden  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  New  York,  347/ 
Haroelin,  Baron,  on  the  production  of  hybrid^ 

444^ 
Hamilton,  W.,  Em|.  M.Di  of  Faieham,  ptasts 
of  Soutn  America  wanted  by  him,  98 ;  direc- 
tions for  preserving  seeds  and  flowers  by,  99; 
on  the  culture  of  Hyperantbtea  Mor^jps  in 
the  West  Indies,  157. 
Hardy  fhiits.  on  proUmging  the  icainn  of,  fay 

Harrison,  Mr.  C,  F.H.a,  his  excellent  Tkeatise 
on  Fruit  Tkees,  and  ito  ooinddenoe  with  that 
of  the  Corate  Lelleur,  57 ;  on  the  apple  tree, 
as  trained  against  a  wall,  1. 

Harrison,  Mr.  Joseph,  on  the  cultivation  of 
Camellias  in  an  open  border,  181. 

Hartwig's  Hortus  (Urlsruhanus,  reviewed,  9Mk 

Hawkins.  Mr.  Thomas,  on  a  moveable  cucnm* 
her  bed,  88. 

Hay  steaters,  traps  for,  lOSL 

Heating  by  hot  air  and  hot  water,  query  re. 
specting,  975 ;  models  for,  in  the  Bbraryof  the 
Horticultural  Society,  474;  in  Messn.  Cottam 
and  Hallen's  manuftctory,  Winsley  Sbert. 
474 ;  origin  of,  in  France.  459 ;  history  of;  hi 
England,  430:  flrst  diapUred  In  Awfand  by 
the  Comte  Chabannes,  490;  applied  to  the 
heating  of  baths,  438 ;  account  of  experlmenta 
made  by  WillUm  Atkinson,  Eia,by  Mr.  John 
Banrow,  483 ;  W.  Atkinson,  Eta.  proved  to 
have  been  the  first  who  sucoesBiuily  applied 
this  art,  by  T.  TredgoldL  Esq.,  427. 

Hemp,  transformation  of^aexes  in,  90. 
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HcDderson,  Mr.  John,  on  painting  ganien  walls 

blaclc,  315. 
Herbert,  the  Hon.  and  Aer.  William,  notice  re- 
specting Ills  bjbrids,  445. 
^tUscns  ^ItbaeVf^iitex,  notice  af;S64j  syrt- 

acus,  in  Persia,  99. 
Hickory  nut.  JAglans  squambsa,  nodce  of,  S6S. 
UUdyard,  Mr.  Elias,  on  protecting  onions  fkom 

tbe  grub,  174. 
Hoare,  Sir  R.'  C.,  on  the  perforator,  S14. 
Hogg,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Paddington,  his  priced 
,   list  of  florist  flowers,  240 ;  on  the  use  of  salt  in 
*   the  culture  of  the  hyacinth,  154. 
Holiis.  Mr.,  criticUm  on  his  burial,  369. 
Holly  hedges  and  tr^es,  some  account  of,  by  Jo- 

seph  Sabine,  Esq.,  F.ItSi,  Sec.  Hort  Soc.,  181 
Hood,  Wm..  nurseryman,  obituary,  3M. 
Hopetoun  House,  holly  trees  at,  185. 
Horsechcstnuts,  use  of  powder  of,  358. 
Horseradish  trecb  culture  of  in  tbo  West  In- 

dies,  157. 
Horticultural  chemistry,  by  G.  W.  Johnston, 

&q.,  Ifia  269.  40a 
Horticultural  depravity,  103. 
Horticultural  fHe  in  the  Garden  of  fVomont, 

notice  of,  44S. 
Horticultural  impostor,  217. 
Borticultural  oarden  at  Warwick.  959. 
Horticultural  Memonndum  Book,  sui 

fbr  improreraents  in,  by  SuflbleiensisrsS. 
Hoitlcultural  Plough,  by  Mr.  W.  Oodsall,  157. 
Horticultural  Societies  of  Northampton,   re. 

marks  on,  237 ;  ori|^nal  H.  S.  of  Northanu)^ 

ton,  237:   Royal  H.  S.  of  Northampton, 237 ; 

Loyal  H.  &  of  Northampton,  238. 
Horticullural  Society,  Caledonian,  June  7,  104. 

219.303L 

I  ofDumflries  and  Galloway, 

anniversary  meeting  of.  Sept  20, 221. 

-  of  Dundee^  August  1, 104. 

-  of  Evesham,  meeting  of, 
-of  Glasgow,    library  of, 

-  of  Herefordshire,  July  31, 

-of  Hexham,  110. 
^— — ~— *—  of  Lancaster,  111  j  descrip- 
tion of  their  flower  sta^e,  418. 

.      ■    ofLiverpool,  110. 

■  I  of  London,  annivermry 
ate.  account  of,  IQB ;  critical  remarks  on,  106 ; 
by  Phik>-OUtonim,  S31  j  reply  to,  by  OUtor, 


SSO. 


Sept.  I4,sa». 


115.  219. 


111.  239. 


,  garden'  of, 
report  on  tbe  new  or  rare  plants  which  have 
flowered  in,  from  March,  1855,  to  March,  1826, 
Part  L,  Tender  Plants,  by  John  Lindley,  £sq., 
F.R.S.,  L.S..  Sec,  51. 

■        I  ,'medals.award. 

ed  by,  June  23, 107. 

— — — —     ■  '  ,  meeting  of, 

June  5,  106;  19, 106  j  July  3,  107;  17,107; 

Aug. 7.,  229;  21,230;  Sept.  4,  230;  18,230; 


Horticultuni  Society  of  fltrathmbre,  account  of 

its  origin,  223 ;  meeting,  Aug.  28, 294. 
— _ — ^—  of  Yorkshure,  Jnly  18, 109  s 

Sept  5,  233  ;£•-"-  ~" 
Horticulture  of 

count  o^  462. 
Horticulture  of  New  York,  some  account  of, 

346. 
Hosack,  Dr.,  of  New  York,  notice  respecting, 

34& 
Hosle,  Mr.  Robert,  on  oak  coppices,  303. 
Hot-bed  for  cucumbers  in  winter,  advantages  of 

forming  in  a  vinery,  23. 
Houbed  frames,  method  of  protecting,<during 

winter,  by  Mr.  £1 M.  Matiier,  417. 
Hot-houses  of  the  Gardens  of  Carlsruhe^  de^ 

scribed  and  figured,  205. 
Hot-houses,  an  improved  method  of  ventUating, 

by  Mr.  Jbhn  Tweedie^  305. 
Hot-houses,  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  heat- 

ing  by  hot  water,  251 
Hot-houses,  with  iron  roofs,  Ofrinlon  on,  2S4i 
Hot  water.  Earl  Powis's  mode  of  heating  b^, 

37& 
H6t  water,  on  heating  hoUbouses  by,  as  em. 

ployed  in  thenrden  of  Anthony  Bacon,  &q., 

by  Mr.  W.  iVhalei  186. 
Hot  water,  on  the'cneapest  mode  of  heating  a 

hot-houso  by,  366. 
Hot  water,  query  on  heating  by,  38SL 
Houses  and  persons,  pamphlet  on  preserving 

tnm  the  great  heat  of  summer,  noticed,  SST. 
Hoyass,  culture  of  tbe  difltoent  species,  by  Mr. 

James  TraUi,  47.  t—  -» -v 

Hbmulus  Liipulus,  medical  virtues  of,  323. 
Hunt's  Architectural  Designs,  reviewed,  76L 
Hyacinth,  note  on  Mr.  Campbell'k  mode  of 

growing,  162. 
Hyadnlhs,  erroneous  remarks  of  Rusticus  la 

Urbe  pointed  out,  48& 
Hybrids,  on  the  production  of,  by  Baron  Hauiu 

lin,  444i 
Hvdrangea,  notice  of  a  fine  one  at  Ashbunu 

ham  nace,  Sussex,  by  Mr.-B.  Battle,  352 :  no. 

tice  of  one  at  Amiath  Castle,  Pembrokeshire, 

352 ;   remarkatde  specimen  of;  at  St.  Bfary's 

Isle.  226 ;  at  Dysart  House,  226. 
Hygeia,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  notice  of,  34a 
Hygrometer  recommended  by  Hort  Soa,  177. 
Hyiands,  Dutch  method  of       '-    ' "        '^'' 


rUr. 


ing  there,  t 
Hamilton, 


157. 


Hyperanth&ra  Morimga,  by  1 
Java,  botany  of,  by  iJhr.  Biux    , 
Ice  and  iceJiouses,  on  the  management  of,  by 
Mr.  J.  Young,  138 ;  by  Mr.  R.  Saunders,  404. 


Oct  2,  356; 


Nov.  6:356;  20^357; 


56;  16,  356;  nw.  »,  tn^ii  *v,  ck^i  j 

Dec.  4,473 ;  18, 473 ;  Jan.  1, 18i»,  474 ;  lo, 474. 

.— .— .^-^K-M.— »•      .  Transactions 

of,  opinion  on,  bv  W,  R.  Y.,  32;  reviewed. 

Vol.  VlL  Part  I.,  43. 

■  of  New  York,  report  of,  in 

February  1827, 209.  347. 

•  of  Paris,  Annales  of,  re- 


viewed,  202. 443;  notice  of  Its  formation,  207. 
.  I  of  Perthshire,  notice  of, 


of  Preston,  meeting  of, 

>,  Prussian,  lyansactiofns  of, 

of    Richmond,  Aug.   9, 

of    Rofs,    July  25,  112; 


Aug.  1, 236. 
reviewed,  317. 433. 

239. 


Oct  10, 059. 


loe^  query  on'preserving  above  ground,  Al. 
JessofL  Mr.  a  Hale,  on  Dyer^s  retiocoupling 

riez  chin^sis,  313. 

Improvements,  hints  for,  478. 

Indigo,  culture  of,  on  the  coast  of  Cofomandil. 

214w 
Ingram,  Mr.  T.,  on  fixing  wire  against  garden 

walls,  13i    ' 
Insects  on  cucumber  frames,  query  on  destroy. 

ing,  381. 
/nbia  Hei^nsMm,  medical  properties  of,  457. 
Johnson,  G.  W.,  Esq.,  on  horticultural  cfaemto. 

try,  129.  289.  40a 
Johnston,  Sir  Alexander,  notice  respecting  Cey- 

Ion,  99. 
Journal  d' Agriculture  des  Pays-Bas,  reviewed, 

84u 
Irdand,  Farming  Society  of,  remarks  on,  229. 
■   ,  Emigratiim  Committee  of,  remarks  on 

227. 
/rides^  collection  of,  in  the  garden  of  David 

Falconar,  Esq.,488. 
/ridess  v^rae.  query  respecting,  380. 
Prisfloroitina,  virtues  of,  73^ 
/^ris,  species  of,  wanted  by  D.  F.,  118 ;  collection 

of  D.  F.,  4Sa 
Irvine,  G.  W.,  Esq.,  on  the  Leitb  Walk  Lin* 

nean  Society,  471. 
JAglaiu  41ba  americtoa,  313. 
2 
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Ivy  oa  Umber  Creci,  hem  to  icmorft  eitetoaBy, 

Kensington  Oardcna,  and  Um  Park*  adjoining, 

notice  mpecting,  470. 
Kniglit,  T.  A.,  Eaq.,  F.R&,  Pra.  Hort  See., 

Ac,  on  the  culture  of  celery,  51 ;  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Chincee  cherry,  182. 
knowledge  for  the  poor  in  France,  notice  of, 

348. 
Labels  for  trees,  notice  respecting,  470. 
Labouring  classes,  experiment  with  a  riew  of 

bettering  their  condition,  by  John  Moggridge, 

I^.,  1<& 
Im  OaM^a,  ProAtsor  Don  Mariano,  his  collection 

of  wheats,  barleys,  and  oat«,  lui 
Lambie,  Mr.  A.  C,  on  the  culture,  Ac  of  Chry. 

s4nthemum  tndicum,  291. 
liBinps,  gaA,  of  shops,  on  heating  water  by,  367. 
Lan:l,  query  on  embanking  from  the  sea,  381. 
Lwidrcth,  Messrs.  D.  and  C,  notice  of  their 

nurseries  at  Philadelphia,  348. 
Lfcthyrus  jrrandiflbrua,  query  on  introduction 

of,  by  W.  Swainaon,  likq.,  of  Tltteohanger 

Orecn,  3T7. 
jAihrvt  Cfimpkom,  (bund  hardy  in  Georaia,  SIS. 
I^caves  and  wccda,  query  on  rotting,  38a 
IjNLxe*,  explanation  of  the  fall  of^  354. 
Lcclerc,  M.  Oscar,  notice  respecting,  447. 
Leith  Walk  Linnean  Society,  origin  of,  471. 
Leileur,  Comte,  diflbrent  modes  of  training  de. 

scribed  in  hte  Pomone  Fran^aise,  57. 
Library  in  a  haberdasher's  shop,  252. 
Library  Ant  gardeners,  books  recommended  for, 

2J2. 
library  of  the  Olaagow  Botanic  Garden,  852.; 
library  of  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society,  115. 
Library  of  UseAil  Knowledge,  noUced,  AQi. 


1  protecting  boUiedlkaaes. 


Lime,  query  rcKixMrting,  as  a  manure,  382. 
Lime,  chloride  of,  elrect  < 
dies,  354. 


t  on  decomposing  ,bo- 


^vntm^am^4SS. 

Market  gardens  of  New  Itork,  517. 
Mamock,  Mr.  Robert,  on  en  czperimeoi  on  pit- 
ting apples,  283k 
Mather.  Mr.  RBL  on 

417. 
Mathewa.  Mr.  A.,  A.I.S ,  on  a  dairy  cotUge 

and  poultry  yard,  135 :  on  eaculent  egg  plants, 

171 ;  on  the  culture  of  cardoons,  46. 
Maund*s  botanic  garden,   revicw^^  July  and 

Aug.,  72:  SepL  and  Oct,  199 ;  Nor.  and  Dec, 

322:  Jan.  and  Fax,  4fi& 
Maurindfa  Barclaidao,  notice  of,  320. 
Male  and  female  plants,  transformation  of,  90. 
Meanis,  Mr.  John,  F.H.Sl,«q  an  autimaal  cn» 

of  raqiberries,  174. 
Meaaon,  Gilbert  Laing,  Esq  •  on  some  forest  and 

omamenUl  trees  deserrmg  the  attention  nf 

Scottish  cultivators,  313l 
Medical  botanr,  reviewed.  Hay,  72 ;  June,  July, 

and  Aug.,  1S;    Sept,  199;   Oct.,  2U);   Kov., 

323 ;  Dec.,  324$  Jan.  &  Feb..  457. 
Melons,  culture  of,  on  an  open  bndcr,  liy  Mr. 

Wm.  Oreenshidls,  F.H.&,  182. 

,  remedy  for  the  red  apidcr  and  dmp 

on,  218. 
Memolres  d*AgricultuiT,  Ac  of  the  Piaris  Agri. 
I     cultural  Society,  notice  of,  31^7. 
!  M^lha,  medical  properties  of,  304. 
MerauU's  Art  du  Janlinier,  noticed,  SOS. 
I  Metamorphosis  of  Plants,  9a 
Meteorological  Journal,  plan  for  and  specimen 
<     of,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Beattie  Booth,  A. L  &,  17& 
Mich&Ua  CSkampitca,  figured  and  described,  141 
Middlcton,  Mr.  A.,  design  of  a  vinery  for  the 

earliest  and  latest  grapes,  17. 
ew,  query  on,  119 
Milk  of  the  cow  tree,  notice  of,  SIS. 


Limekilns  of  Mr.  Menteath,  notice  respecting, 

3fiy. 
Lindegaard,  P.,  Esq.,  CMH.a,  his  eminence 

as  a  gardener  in  llenmark,  345. 
Lindley,  John,  Esq.,  F.Ra,  L.a,  tte^  report  on 

plants  which  have  flowered  In  the  garden  of 

the  Horticultural  Society,  51. 
Link,  Prof.,  of  Berlin,  on  the  efltecta  of  ftost  on 

plants,  63.     & 
linnean  garden  at  Flushing,  near  New  York, 

j210 ;  notice  of  the  collection  there  by  Viator, 

347  ;  farther  notice,  465. 
Unnean  Society  of  Leith  Walk,  471. 
Linnean  Society  of  London,  475. 
Liquorice  plant,  culture  of  in  France,  91. 
Locust  honey,  Gleditschie  triacinthos,  notice 

of,  SGS I  locust,  common,  363. 
Locust  tree  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  remarks  on,  by 

Thomas  Blaikic,  Esq.,  C.M.RSL,  &c,  30a 
Locust  trce.Roblnia  Pse(id.4ic^cia,  notice  of,36S. 
Loddige'g  Botanical  Cabinet,  reviewed :  July  and 

May,  70 ;  Sept.,  197 ;  Oct  198}  Nov.  and  I>ec 

321  ;  Jan.  and  Feb.  454. 
Lomeni*s  Bachi  da  SeU,  noticed,  338. 
liondon  flruit  and  vegetable  market,  240. 
London  University,  notice  respecting,  469. 
Loae's  Promenade  de  Monia,  noticed,  84. 
Luckock,  Mr.  James,  on  rhuoaifo  stalks,  280. 
lAidolf,  Mr,  on  a  fruit  espalier,  437. 
Machine  for  applying  lime  or  other  powder  to 

friiit  trees,  description  of,  by  C.  P.,  30. 
Mackay's  Clapton  Nursery  Library,  115:  den- 


drometer  presented  to,  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  115. 
Mackenaie  Sir  George,  on  the  advantan  of  i 

thering  pears  before  they  are  ripe,  ITS. 
Magaslne  of  Natural  History,  hints  for,  89; 


Mackenaie  Sir  George,  on  the  advantage  of  gn. 

"■— ' before  they  are  ripe,  lIS. 

Atural  History,   '^• 

notice  or  341. 
Ma^dlia  Souhtngiilna,  notice  of,  445^ 
Maidenhead,  garaens  of  the  Sun  Inn  at,  notice 

rcapecting,  481. 
Main.  Mr,  on  the  ftviU  of  Malacca,  142. 
Malacca,  on  the  friiits  of  Jay  Mr.  Main,  142. 
Manchester,  contemplation  of  a  botanical  nr- 

den  at,  352. 


Mildew,  query  on,  119 

Milk  of  the  cow  tree,  n6«n,«- ««,  •««. 

Mimulus  moschktus,  458  ;  floribiindus,  451 

I  Mitchell,  Beattie,  and  Bishop,  Messrs.,  queiyie. 

I     specting  forest  trees,  306.  -. 

I  Mitchell,  Dr.,  of  New  York.  noti< 

I     346 ;  address  to  the  New  York  Hi 

I     Society,  reviewed,  86. 

Mitchell's  Dendndogia,  and  other  woikc»  no. 

ticcd,  46a 
Moggridge,  John.  Esq.,  on  betteriogtbe  oondU 

tion  of  the  labouring  riaises,  16S;   on  the 

Athenian  poplar,  410. 
Moles,  to  destroy,  9a  , 
Monteath*s  Reports  on  woods  and  plantatioa^ 

reviewed,  901. 
Moon,  supnosed  influence  oil  on  vegetation,  461 
Moredun,  noUy  hedge  at,  185. 
Mortnis  p^rsica,  culture  of,  by  Mr.  EL  SeHi,  of 

Municn,  438^ 
Moaoow,  economteal  aodety  and  «frknltiinl 

school  of,  96. 
Mosa  eerth,  origin  of,  331. 
Moss  roees  of  Portugal,  95u 
Mouldlness  in  timber,  to  prevent,  9fi. 
Mowbray.  Mr.  W.,  on  setting  the  fruit  of  Amm- 

floras,  i76l 
Mulberries  and  walnuts,  t»^  production  of 

fhrai  transplanted  trees,  S5S. 
Mulberry,  bUck,  dormant  vital  nowers  oL  flO& 
Mulberry  tree,  quickest  mode  of  rairing,  S17> 
Mulberry  trees,  notice  of  a  number  growing  on 

the  estate  of  Lord  Kingston,  county  of  OHk, 

355;  queries  respecting,  379L 
Murray,  John,  Bm|.  F.  A.&  L^SL  HA  G.&  *c, 

on  haiUprotectors,  159L 
Mnmy.  Mr.  StewaiL  A.L^  deccriptiob  of  a 

tally  for  naming  punt*,  SB  ;  on  grafting  .the 

camellia,  28. 
Mushroom,  a  larve  on^  SHS }  notice  of  a  ifr 

markable  one,  XS. 
Mustard  plants,  medical  vixtnes  o^  38S. 
Mustard  tree  of  Uie  Gospd,  Salvad&re  p^nica. 

227. 
Afyrtca  oerifera,  waxpnduced  by,  in  the  gar- 

dens  of  Carlsruhe,  fiOoi 
Myristica  oQScinkUs,  the  nutmeg  tree,  flgured 

and  described,  67. 
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UytA,  notice  of  a  mrafd  tar  (ho  ditoofery  of 
the  pbuit  jielding  It,  35S. 

Naih,  Mr.  Jamei,  on  Pnbnla  niofttan,  293. 

Nectarine,  red  Ronun  and  Newlnston,  charac- 
ter of  their  leave*,  58. 

NelMMi,  Mr.  John,  on  the  culture  of  Gloxinia 
',  141. 


Neptetfaet  dlttUlat^ria,  in  flower  In  the  Edin. 
bursh  botanic  garden,  S9 


^eiihlUain  /appSoeum,'  figfured  and  deecribed. 

New  trdlU,  notice  of  lonie  Tinea  Miected  for,  by 

Mr.  C.  R  JeMop,  3SS. 
New  York  linnean  botanic  garden.  SIO. 
Niven,  Mr.  Ninian,  on  a  new  method  of  culti. 

▼ating  the  grape  rlue,  511. 
North  British  Proftidonal  Oardeo3r*s  Society, 

June  15th,  101. 
Nunerici  of  New  York,  Mr.Hoggt,  Mr.  Price**, 


Mr.  Floy's,  Mr.  Wilson's,  Mr.  Shaw's,  547. 
Nuneries  of  Philadelphia,  of  D.  and  C.  Land- 
reth,  of  John  Bartram,  and  of  Robert  Carr, 

Nursery  garden  of  Caraccas,  96. 

Nutmeg  tree^  described  and  figured,  67 ;  notice 

of  iu  culture  in  Trinidad,  212. 
NuU  and  apples,  large  specimens  of,  81& 
Oak,  bUck,  Cju^rcus  nigra,  noUceof,  563. 
Oak  coppice  woods,  obsCTrations  on,  by  Mr. 

Robert  Hoaic,  501 
Oak,  English,  fortunes  of  defended,  by  Quercus 

'Secundus,  263l 
Oak,  white,  Cju^rcus  &lba,  notice  of,  d6a 
Oatlands  calls  at,  124. 
Oats,  wonderful  sulks  of,  226L 
O'iea  excdsa  in  IreUind,  106. 
Onions,  to  protect  flrom  the  grub,  by  Mr.  Ellas 

Hildyard,  174. 
Onche,  culture  of,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Tvwnsend,  178. 
Orange  and  other  trees,  on   importing  flrom 

France,  465. 
Orange,  rapid  and  successftil  mode  of  grafting,  by 

Mc  James  Reere,  26. 
Orchard  in  miniature,  an  account  of,  by  Mains, 

281. 
Orchard  of  Clydesdale,  notice  of,  225. 
Orcbardists,  remarks  on  the  dlsappcrintments 

incident  to,  51. 
Orchideie,  transportation  of,  notice  on,  by  W. 
r  Swainson,.EBq.  of  Tittenbanger  Gieen,  577. 
Orchidcous  PlanU  of  Chile,  96. 
Orchideous  Plants,  roots  of,  dried  and  padded 

like  seeds,  m. 
Order  and  neatness,  remaiics  on,  215 ;  premiums 

awarded  to  gardeners  for,  Si6. 
Onne  de  Sib^ne,  5ia 
Omith^galum,  use  of  In  Italy,  95. 
O'rnus  totundif  Mia,  458. 
Otto,  Mr.  M.,  on  the  culture  of  Tetnwbola  ex. 
_p4nM,  518. 

O^is  capilna,  notice  respecting,  49a 
iHsbnia  litfo&taii,  on  propagating,  by  grafting 
,    on  Pnlmia  ofllciniiUs,  by  Mr.  James  Nash, 

293L 
Paiaiseau*s  Jardin  imaginaire,  noticed,  81. 
Papa^ver  Jlho»^  notice  of,  75. 
Fapworth.  John  a.  Esq ,  a  distinguished  archl. 

tect  and  landscape-gardener,  547. 
Pamgrties,  ootice  respecting,  465 ;  on  the  em- 
ployment of,  in  Ilritain,  by  John  Mumy,  Esq. 

F.  A.S.  L.S.  H.&  G.S.,  ftCL,  159. 
F9Lris  quadrif  blia,  virtues  of,  72. 
Pasieka,  or  log  hive  of  Foland^7a 
Passlflbm  palmiiU,  notice  of,  571 ;  qaadranguUu 

ris.  grafted  on  P.  cvrtilea,  102. 
Passifloras,  on  setting  the  fruit  of,  by  Mr.  W. 

Mowbray,  17& 
Peach,  nectarine,  and    apricot,  proposal    for 

grafting  on  stocks  of  their  own  kind,  by  Mr. 

Daniel  Cameron,  14a 
Peach,  Noblesse  and  Gallande,  character  of 

their  Uoasoms,  52. 
P«ch,  the  Catherine,  of  Pom.  Mag.,  459;  the 

Malta,  P.  M.,  460. 


Peacb^ree.  Montreuil,  mode  of  traislnff,  97 ; 

Dumoutier's  method,  57j  Seymour's  mode,  57. 

61;  SieuUe's  method,  60  j  remarks  on  the 

French  method  of  cultivating,  by  Mr.  John 

Smith,  56 ;  stocks  used  far,  by  the  French,  60. 
Pear,   Beurrte  d'Arembcrg,  215  j    .Duchesse 

d' Angoul^me,  origin  of,  2U7 ;  Forme  de  Marie 

Louise,  the  best  standard  one,55S;  Muirfowl- 

egg,  character  of  its  shoots  and  footstalks  of 

leaves,  59:  the  Summer  Bonchretien  of  Pom. 

Mag.,  460. 
Pears,  advantage  of  gathering,  before  they  are 

ripe,  by  Sir  George  Mackenaie,  175 :  Mr.  Biad.. 

dick's  new  soru,  126 ;  select  varieties  of,  18SL 
Pears  on  quince  stocks,  quenr  respecting,  58a 
Pear  trees,  advanUge  of  twisting  and  breaking 

down  their  young  shoots,  by  the  Rev.  John 

Fisher,  175. 
Peas,  to  protect  from  mice.  117. 
Pelargdmum  tricolor,  grafted  oa  other  specica, 

102. 
Perforator,  a  planting  Inttrumcnt  invented  by 

Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,2l4L 
Persimon,  Diosp^ros  viiginilma,  notice  of,  3631 
Petersburg,  tricks  performed  on  culinary  vcge> 

tables  there,  as  related  by  Stvreb,  41. 
Petersen,  Mr.  J.  P.,  on  the  Gardening  of  Den. 

nark,  544. 
Petit-Thouars,  M.  du,  notice  respecting  works 

presented  by  him  to  the  Paris  horticultural 

Society,  and  also  his  Chronological  Biography 

of  Gardeners,  448. 
Petilnia  nyctaginiflbra,  on  the  culture  of,  by 

Robt  Sweet,  F.L.S.,  297.  " 
Ph<Snnium  bulbiferum,  culture  of,  in  SloUy,  209. 
Ptncwapple,  culture  of,  by  Mr.  James  Dall,  185 ; 

culture  of,  hi  Bnail,  bv  Mr.  Beyrich,  442 ; 

waved-leaved  of  Pom.  Mag.,  530;  query  re- 

specting,  12Ul 
Pine-apples,  great  number  and  lane  alae  of  those 

cut  at  Shugborouah,  by  W.  WMurtrie,  552 ; 

notice  of,  1(« ;  mode  of  Keeping  and  increasing 

the  flavour,  21& 
Pine,  Scotch,  query  on,  57B ;  notice  respecting, 

flma  the  Quarterly  Iteview,  55a 
Pines  and  firs,  collection  of,  query  respecting, 

578 :  figures  of  various  species  in  the  Pinetum 

at  Dropmore,  265. 
Finetum  at  Dropmore^  account  of,  257. 
Pinks  and  carnations,  Mr.  Hogg's  show  of.  115. 
Pinks,  injury  done  to,  by  the  caterpilian  or  cer. 

Uin  moths  in  the  winter  months,  456 ;  lisUof 

choice  sorts,111.115 ;  the  best  variety  grown,456. 
Finva  larido,  5ia 

i^niu  resindsa,  and  rtgida,  remarks  on,  211. 
Pijpes,  earthen,  query  respecting^  574 ;  answer, 

Pit,  economical,  for  preserving  vegetables  during 

winter,  by  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  193. 
Pit  for  pbes  of  W.  Fonnan,  Eaq.,  figured  and 

described.  171. 
Plane,  ocdoental,  /^fctanus  oecUentUis,  notice 

of,  563. 
Plantations  of  trees,  on  filling  up  the  gaps  of,  by 

BL  Bosse,  517. 


Planting  by  mudding  in,  217. 
Planting,  on  prepani    '" 


the  soil  for,  fkom  the 


ringtl 
^arterly  Review,  550. 

Plants,  chemical  relationship  of.  218. 

Plants,  culture  of,  in  poU  of  Hypnum 
by  Mr.  John  Street,  C.M.H.a,  61. 

Pfaints,  effteto:  of  fhMt  on,  in  the 
1822^,  by  Prof.  Link,  62. 

Pfauits,  garden,  medicinal  qualities  of,  582. 

Plants,  law  of  nature  as  to  the  regeneration  of 
shoots,  545 ;  male  and  female,  meUmorphoses 
of,  90  i  natural  law  of  succession  exemplified 
in  Australasia,  214 :  natural  law  of  succession 
of  in  the  same  soil,  208 ;  prices  of,  &a,  117 ; 
universal  history  of,  proposed  in  preference  to 
a  new  edition  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  Sia 
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J  of,  106;  the  diiaMul  ▼artetyde^ 

•cribed,  215;  the  mimt,  of  Pom.  lUg.,  S30; 

the  Waihingtoo,  of  P.  BL,  46U. 
Poiniot's  Ami  dei  Jardinieny  81. 
Membnium  Richardabni,  45L 
'  PolyanthoMi,  nocke  of  the  four  flnl>nte,  culti. 

Tatcd  in  lancMhIre  by  U.  &,  dSS. 
Pomologaa  Magaiine,  notice  of,  89;  reriewod, 

Pootey's  Profitable  PUnler.  nottoed,  46a 
PqpLur,  Athenian,  aa  a  tiaw^r  tree,  by  John  H. 

ftoggridfe,  Eiq.,  410. 
Potatoe,  a  large  one,  225 ;  cultimoi;  cuil,  worm, 

Ac  bf  a  Denbighahiie  ganiencr,  19;  nattve 

counti^  of,  97  i  query  on  a  perannial  one,  579. 
Potatoes,  notice  of  tome  large  ones,  361.356; 

notice  of  two  crops  of,  in  one  leasnn,  at  Heath 

Hall,  355 ;  on  keeping  through  the  winter  and 

•ummer,   br .  Mr.  tiisorge  Fulton,  405:  on 

.mixing  the brceda  of,  query  respecting,  381. 
Pdt^rtum  Sanguia6rtia,  or  Buraet,  notice  of,  351. 
Fowls,  Earl  or,  his  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water, 

375. 
Pramhima,  on  the  distribution  of,  by  a  complain. 

ing  gardener,  SOa 
Primula  sinMsU,  query,  119. 
Prince,  Bfr.  Wm.,  letter  flnisn,  on  his  Unnean 

Garden,  210;  notice  respectuig  his  present  to 

the  Conductor,  348. 
Pringle,  Mr.  James,  on  Gloribsa  sup^tba.  14a 
PnmMih  or  seUlheal.  notice  of,  as  alweed,  331. 
Prussian  Gardening  Society,   raporU'on  their 

School  of  Gardeners,  92;  lYansactions  of, 

renewed,  VoL  I.  Art.  IL,  Si.  317.  433. 
Prussia,  taste  finr  gardening  in,  98. 
P^rus  Bolwilkriaiw,  notice  of,  231. 
Rain.gauge,  the  kind  of,  recommended  by  the 

Hort  &K.,  177. 
/Ian6nculus  acris,  deleterious  effects  of.  103. 
Ranunculuses,  on  raising  seedlings,  by  Mr.  John 

Waterston,3ia; 
Raspberries,  culture  of,   in  autumn,  by  Mr. 

John  Meaims,  174 ;  the  Bamet,  of  P«  M.,  330. 
Reading  ftom  public  libraries,  bint  on,  11& 
Read's  Aimigating  apparatus,   notice  of,  and 

figure.  229. 
llfid  spider,  and  damp,  on  mekma.  remedj  for, 

218 ;  to  destroy,  in  hotJiouses,  by  Mr.  David 
r  Cameron,  A. US.,  277. 
Rcden,  Countess  of,  notice  of  her  present  to  the 

Horticultural  Society  of  Beriin,  318. 
Read,  Mr.  James,  mode  of  procuring  a  crop 

during  winter,  23. 
Reeve,  Mr.  Jamca,  rapid  and  successful  mode  of 

grafting  the  orange,  96 ;  remarks  on  bis  mode 

of  propagaUnc  the  citrus  tribe,  273. 
Rcichcnoach's  Taschenbuch  ftir  Oartenfireunde, 

noticed,  203. 
Reinagle,  It  K.,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  bis  theory  of  the 

beauty  of  lines  and  forms,  247. 
Rctrocoupling  beeuboxes,  description  of  Dyer's, 

by  Mr.  C.  Hale  Jessop,  414. 
Revolving  frame,  notice  of,  by  Mr.  R.  Gauen, 

and  of  another,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Bissct,  170. 
iZh^um,  different  species  of,  query  respecting, 

121 ;  virtues  of,  73. 
JIhium  palmktum,  as  tart  rhubarb.  102. 
JChododtedron  pdoticum,  notice  of  sugar  found 

on,  2U& 
Rhubarb,  Buck's  Scarlet,  notice  ot^  172. 
RhubartH  on  forcing,  by  Bfr.  W.  StothanL  184^ 
Rhubarb  stalks,  various  uses  of,  by  Mr.  James 

Luckock,  28a 
Richardson,  Dr.,  of  Bradford,  biography  of,  127. 
Jlicinus  commlknis,  of  castor^il  plant,  457. 
Ringing  the  bark  of  trees,  note  on  a  German 

instrument  for,  65. 
Robertson.  Mr.  John,  F.R&,  on  planting  the 

banks  of  rivers  with  fruit  trees,  17& 
Robinia  PsciStd-ockcta,  or  locuAt  tree,  remarks 

on,  by  T.  Blaikie,  E«^.  C.M.H.S.  *c.,  308. 
llollison's  nursery,  X'ootmg,  call  at,  jH2. 
Rook's  nest,  189. 
Jib6a  Biiikaia,  query  respecting,  381. 


Reaa^  double  yellow,  on  bu^ating,  376^  377. 

Rose,  new  climbing  variety,  104. 

Rote,  supposed  influence  <»  the  onion  on,  208. ' 

Rose,  yellow.  Query  respecting,  119. 

Roses,  notice  of  some  qiecimens  of  late  I 


.  353. 

Rosenburgh,  in  Denmark,  gardens  of,  344. 
JtbboM  Cbamcmbrus,  notice  respecting,  ^6. 
Sabine,  Joseph,  Esq.,  F.R.&  U&  Agl,  Sec  Host. 
Soc.,  on  liedgea  of  hollies  and  hoUy  trees,  181 
flagerefk  Cucurbitac^  noticed,  82. 
Sag^  on  the  Botany  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  no- 

Salading,  winter,  query  ifUpecHng,  S79. 

Salt  and  the  vegetable  manow,  notice  respect. 

Ing,  47a 
Salt,  as  a  manttr^  Ac,  151. 
Salt,  on  the  use  of.  In  agricutture^  bf  Agiioola, 

155;  note  on  the  subject,  with  refereiioe  to 

AgronooMk  400. 
Salt,  use  of,  in  the  culture  of  the  hyacfaitb,  by 

Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  154. 
Sap  infants,  cause  of  its  ascent,  explained  by 

M.  Dutrocbet,  78L 
Sauer-knut,  mode  of  preparing.  In  Gcnnany, 

Saul,  Mr.  M.,  on  an  awning  for  a  tulip  bed,  and 
the  flower  stage  of  the  ranrastw  Hort  Socl, 
418 ;  on  the  meriu  of  the  lancaahire  goose, 
berries,  121 ;  on  training  and  managing  the 
gooseberry,  421. 

Saunders,  Mr  Richard,  on  keeping  ioe  in  loe- 
houses,  404l 

Scalyinscct,  on  destroying,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Beattia^ 
C.M.H.Sl,  307. 

Scampston  elm,  query  respecting,  382. 

Schabol,  Koger,  an  eminent  horticultunst  of  the 


irritability  of  the  ata. 


18th  century,  57. 
Schisinthus  |  '     ' 

mine,  loa 
Schubert's  CaUlogue  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of 

Warsaw,  reviewed,  3S8L 
Schultsc,  Mr.,  of  Potsdam,  Ideas  on  fordng  gar. 

dening,  and  especially  on  forcing  cherries 

4J3  i  on  a  movable  forcing-house,  443w 
Scotch  mne,  query  on,  37& 
Scott,  Mr.  WiiUam,  obituary  of.  256. 
Sea  weed,  use  of,  for  stuffing  cushions,  94.  ' 
Seeds,  notice  of  some,  received  from  the  StcaitB 

of  Magellan,  252. 
Seeds,  notice  on  packing  and  preserving,  381. 
Seeds,  vital  principle  ofV  exempUfied,  HW, 
Seita,  Mr.  K,  of  Munich,  on  the  Morlntf  pit. 

sica,438. 
Serpentine  rivers,  their  Invention,  480. 
Sette's  ArrossimenU,  &c,  noUcod,  338L 
Sexes  in  plants,  transformation  of,  9U 
Seymour^s  mode  of  training  the  peach  tree,  its 

great  ^parent  superiority  over  most  otbeis. 

Sharp,  Mr.  Charles,  on  the  American  Might  on 

fruit  trcea,  JIS. 
Shennan,  Mr.  W.  J.,  on  straw  mats,  ftc,  167. 
Shrub,  notice  of  one  supplying  wholceome  water, 

S&5, 
Shrubs,  addiUon  to  those  capabk  of  resisting  the 

effteu  of  the  atmosphere  of  tondon,  by  W. 

Green,  jun..  Stepney,  374. 
Shudrborougb,  notice  of  the  pine  apples  there. 

Silk  tree,  ^ckcU  Jutibritim,  notice  of  a  large 
s|iccimen,  217. 

Silk  tree^ln  Pcnia,g0 ;  in  BrUtol  nursery,  99. 

Sinapis,  and  other  mustard  plants,  medical  vir- 
tues of,  32a 

Slater,  Gilbert,  Esq.,  biography  of,  128^ 

Slugs,  query  respecUng,  379L 

Smith,  Mr.  James,  on  mulchhig  and  watering 
fruit  tj>ec  borders,  311. 

Smith,  Mr.  John,  on  the  French  method  of  cul- 
tivatine  the  |N>ach  tree,  56L 

Smith,  Mr.W.,  ou  the  difiierent  sorts  of  Dahlias, 
179. 

Smut  in  grain,  accounted  for,  74. 
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Smut  in  whMt,  caute  ol^.ttd  care  Aht,  331. 
"    "^dettructlonc'       -  — 
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Soap^  ftoinpoUtoM,  478. 

Soili  «»rdilftrent  kind*,  on  thdr  tntHoaUon  to 

pUmtt,  bv  M.  Bowe,  of  Oldenbin,  487. 
foi4oum  Dulcamltfa,  virtues  of,  7SL 
Solar  heat,  plan  for  operating  with,  hf  Mr. 

Sopkbru  JapAnica,  notice  of  ito  introdnctkn  to 

France,  »fl. 
Soivenfrie  in  Denmark,  gardening  of,  944. 
Soidange-Bodln,  le  Chevalier,  notice  of  bis  Hor. 
ticultural  fete,  443;  hU  Regenerationa  dea 
For«ta,  reviewed,  908. 
South  America,  deaiderata  ftom,  9& 
Speechley,. William,  biography  of,  S83. 
8piI4nthea  olerkoeua,  found  hardy  in  the  Faria 

garden,  906. 
Spinach  ptenu  of  India,  culture  of^^  S14 
Spruce  beer,  how  to  prepare,  478L 
Squib,  Mr.,  hia  opinion  of  the  hot  water  ayatem 

of  heating,  189. 
Smiilla  iu|ua  d61cia,  query  reapecting,  by  Mr.  C 

Hale  Jeaaop,  Cheltenham,  SSi. 
Steam  for  hot.hou«e«,  query  reapecting,  118. 
Steele,  Andrew,  Eaq.,  on  the  treea  which  will, 
and  will  not,  grow  on  peat  moaaea,  955. 
.  Steriing,  Mr.  Samnel,  obituary  of,  956. 
Steuart**  Planter*a  Guide  noticed,  460. 
Stewart,  Mr.  A.,  on  an  economical  pit,  193. 
Stock,  night-flowering,  notice  reapecting,  916L 
Stotbard,  Mr.  WllUam,  on  forcing  rhubarb,  184. 
St  Ann*a  Hill,  call  at,  124. 
Stnita  of 'Magellan,  aeeda  received  from,  356L 
Strawberriea,  culture  of,  at  Eaat  Love,  in  Corn. 

wall,  173. 
Strawberry,  large,  105 ;  the  Grove  End  acarlet 
.   of  P.  M.,  990;  the  sweet  cone  of  P.  M,  390. 
Straw  mata  for  covering  hot-houaea,  on  the  con- 
atructlon  and  uaeof,  by  Mr.  William  Johnaton 
Shennan,  167. 
Street,  Mr.  John,  CM.Ra,  on  accllmatiaing 
planta,  48  ;  on  cultivating  planta  in  hypnum 
moaaea,  6L 
5trfehnoa  nux  v6mjca,  medtcal  properties  of, 

457. 
Sugir  planto  of  Ceylon,  9ia 
'^    IT,  probability  of  iU  being  ebtained  ftom 

^6teua  S6rghum^  S19. 
Sunburv  forcmg.«arden,  call  at,  195. 
Sundridgeparkl  189. 

Sun*a  raya,  on  beating  water  by  the  concentra- 
tion of,  967. 
Suthcrland^r.  B.,  on  blight  and  flre-blast,  978. 
Swainson,  W.,  Esq.,  F.ILS.  Li.&  Ac,  on  the 

oockchafftr,  296. 
Sweet,  Robert,  F.  L.a,  on  the  culture  of  Fettoto 

nyctaginiflbra,  297. 
Sweet*ft  British  flower-Gaxden,  reviewed,  July 
and  August,  71 ;  September,  196;   October, 
199;  NovemberandI>ooember,9S9;  January 
and  February,  455L 
Sweet'a  Clatincv,  reviewed,  July,  79}  Septem. 

ber,  199:  November,  992;  January,  466. 
.Sweet'a  Ffora  Australisica,  reviewed,  July,  70 ; 
August,  71;  September,  196;  October,  198; 
Novendwr,  921:   December,  921;   January 
and  Februarr,  454. 
Sweet'a  Florist's    Guide,  reviewed,  July  and 
August^  74;   September  and  October,  199: 
November  and  December,  929;  January  and 
Februju7,  456. 
Sweet's  Ocxani2tceai,  reviewed,  July  and  Au- 
guat,  71 ;  September  and  October,  196 ;  No. 
vember  and  December,  921 ;  January  and  Fe< 
bruary,  455. 
Syntherisma,  a  new  grass  ftom  Carolina,  90. 
SVstem  der  Garten-Nelke,  noticed,  206. 
Tally  for  naming  plantt,  description  of  one,  by 

Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  28. 
Tklly.peg  for  plants,  economical  kind,  296. 
Tasmania,  tee  Van  Dieman's  Land,  469. 
Tea,  and  balm-tea,  478. 
Tel/afrfa  pcditta,  notice  of,  6& 


Tetngbnia  acpdniA, 'culture  of,  by  M.Otto, 

31& 
Tetragbnia  expCnaa,  found  to  be  hardy  at  Tar- 
mouth,  917. 
Thaei's  Echdiciasement,  Ac.,  notice  of,  337. 
Thames  tunnel,  notice  respecting,  467. 
Thermometer,  reoommenocd  by  the  H..&,  177. 
Thistle,  enormous  mecimen  of,  103. 
Thomson,  Dr.  A.  T,  his  opinion  as  to  the  use 

of  the  i^th  of  plants,  79. 
TiMiBaon,  Mr.,  of  Sundridge  Park  gardena,  his 

optakm  of  hot. water  system  of  heating,  1901^ 
Tliomson,  ICr.  Thomaa,  on  scraping  the  bark 

of  fruit  treta,  309. 
Thouin's  Coun  de  Culture  dea  V^tausi,  Ac. 

notice  of,  by  C.  Baity,  447. 
Tilleul  argente  de  Cooiabntlnople^  313. 
Timbertrees,  law  of  soooeaalon  in,  351 ;  on  cul. 

tivating,  conjointly  wttfa  Ana  product  by  W. 

M.,  Annrleabire,  419  ;  on  planting,  by  C.  F. 

W.,  oTFaaelev,  Staflbrdahiie,  409;  on  tiie 

cultivation  and  management  of,  by  ^tamcm^ 

984;  to  remove  ivy  from,  in  an  efiectual  man. 

ner,  SSa 
Tobacco,  culture  of,  in  Holland,  84k 
Tormentilla  erects,  virtues  ql  ta 
Townsend,  Mr.  William,  on^e  culture  of  the 
"  oracbe,  178. 
Toxteth  Bounical  and  Horttcukural  library, 

notice  of,  115. 
Tiralll,  Mr.  James,  culture  of  the  diflfcrentqwciea 

of  h6yaa,  47. 
Tkedgold,  Thomas,  Esq.,  on  beating  hot-bouses 

by  not  water,  4^. 
Ttm,  query  on  one  producing  water,  389. 
Tree  aeeda  and  grafts,  Cobbetf  a  manner  of  im. 

porting,  364. 
Trees,  smgle,  in  parks,  on  guarding  ftom  cattie, 

954. 
TVeea,  that  will,  and  will  not,  grow  on  peat 

moases,  letter  on,  by  A.  Steele,  Esq.,  255. 
TrufBes,  hints  for  culture,  by  Mr.  Boyce,  109L 


Tulip  t>ed,  description  of  an  awning  for,  by  Mr. 
•'  a^ul,  '"^ 

'         .        "    «king, 
;'s  ideas  on  breakini 


M.  SauT,  418. 

l\illpa,  notice  and  query  on 'breaking,  380; 
remarks  on  Mr.  Bm*»  ideas  on  breaking  by 
Mr.  Sweet,  74 ;  by  Mr.  Hogg  himaelf,  llS 

T^  tree,  Liriodtedron  fidi^fera,  notice  of. 

Turner,  Mr.  R.,  on  destroying  the  A^ls  lanf. 
gera,  30. 

T\unip,  a  laige  one,  918;  notice  of  a  knge 
Swedish  one,  35L 

Turnips,  success  of  transplanting,  118 ;  to  pro- 
pare  bread  from,  478. 

Turnip  cabbage  mode  of  preserving  and  prepar. 
ingthrougH  the  winter  in  Germany,  944. 

Tumfao  fly,  or  flea,  query,  191. 

TYwsilago  FarflM,ivlrtues  of,  72. 

Tweedie,  Mr.  John,  on  an  improved  method  of 
ventilating  hot-houses,  306. 

Tynningham,  holly  hedgeaat,  184l 

Van  Dieman's  Land,  horticulture  oi;  46S. 

Vauxhall  nursery,  call  at,  19GL 

VegeUble  life,  to  restore,  94. 

Vegetable  marrow,  notioelreapecting,  470l 

Vegetable  Physiology,  important  discoveries  in, 
by  M.  Dutrocbet,  78. 

Vegetable  PhysiolMy,  treatise  on,  attributed  to 

I  iTofessor  A.  T..Thomson,  recommended,  462. 

V^«dlo»g«  <fa.  V^to..  *c.«,l««d.  3,7. 

Vlbert,  on  the  oockchaflter,  reviewed,  331 
Villa  near  Tooting,  call  at  a  small  one,  36SL ' 


Vine,  a  sup«rior  mode  of  raising,  bj  layers,  by 
Mr.  Wlluam  Green,  94;  method  of  cultivating 
in  the  open  air.  In  the  vineyard  manner,  145 ; 
notice  of  a  proiiflc  one  at  Elgin,  354. 

Vines  in  the  open  air,  query  respecting,  by  Mr. 
W.  Green,  Stepney,  379;  Mr.  Shepherd's 
mode  of  forcing,  125 ;  query  on  some  at  the 
Earl  of  Scfton's,  Stoke,  382 ;  query  respecting 
Mr.  Oldaker's,  379 ;  trial  of,  trained  on  hang- 
ing trellises,  by  Mr.  James  Bamet,  407. 


•5M 


IKBES. 


TtaiOTyrortheeBrllMtaBd  latest  gnpoib' deilg& 

Ibr,  by  Mr.  A.  Middleton,  17. 
Vincyaxd,  plan  ftw  fonnlng  In  England,  145. 
nola  odoriU,  rirtttes  of,  73. 
Viiflnian  swallow-wort,  querj  veipactins,  S76. 
ViiSlnia  Water,  call  at,  ISl 
Univartal  biatory  of  pbmta,  notice  of,  34Xi. 
Voght's  LandvlrthacbaftUcher  Sehztftan,  notice 

(S,M7. 
Upper  Canada,  notice  of  the  bardy  fhiita  of,  by 

&.  Thona*  BUir,  31& 
Wahlenben  Flora  Suedca,  8& 
Wakot,  WT,  En.,  on  wleker  pnteeton  for  ten- 
der tree*  and  ihruba,  17& 
Wallace,  Mr.  John,  the  representative  of  a  very 

ancient  family  of  Mnring  gardenen,  fiS7. 
Wallich,  Dr.,  of  Calcutta,  100. 
Wall,  for  oiiDsroitting  heat,  notice  of  a  patent 

for,  471  i  Silverlocl^s,  applied  to  hoUbouaei 

and  cottaaet,  18S. 
Walk,  ganten,  on  painting  kriack,  by  Mr.  John 

Hendenon,  S1& 
Wahiut,  black,  J6glans  n^gTa,  notice  of,  363. 
Walnut!  and  mulberrlca,  rapid  producUoo  of,3S3. 
Waltei^t  Oartenbnch,  noticed,  337. 
Warwick,  borticidtural  garden  at,  account  of, 

359. 
Water,  on  beating,  by  pipes  fhnn  a  kitchen  flre^ 

387. 
Water,  supply  of,  to  London,  notice  respecting, 

467. 
Waterston,  Mr.  John,  on  raising  seedling  ranun- 

cnluses,3ia 
Waterton*s  nursery,  call  at,  lS4k 
Watkins*s  **  Art  ofOrowtng  the  Cucumber  and 

Meioo,'  *  reviewed,  33S. 


Webeter,  James,  B^.,  dn  jirimihig  cdfnnlieB 

the  tree,  176L 
Weeds  and  kaTes,  query  on  rotting,  680L 
Wdls,  Mr.,  of  Bickley,  his  opinion  of  the  boC 

water  system  of  hewng,  189;  query  to,  375 ; 

answer  by^4B0L 
Wbate,  Mr.  W. .  on  heating  Btxy««s  by  neaas  of 

hot  water,  186l 
Whe^  a  singularly jHoliflc  grain  of,  2SS. 
Whipnirafting,  the  flute-grafting  of  tbe  ftCBch, 

9a 

Whltmora  Lodge,  perfisct  order  of,  947. 
Wicker  protectors  for  tender  trees  and  shrubs; 

by  W.  Walcot,  Esq.,  17& 
Wilson,  Joseph,  Esq.,  call  at  bis  ▼ilia  oa  Cbp. 

ham  Common,  361. 
Wine,  method  of  making,  at  Elvas,  In  Foctagal, 

465. 
Wines,  anciffit  mode  of  flavoailng,  la  Ftanoe, 

doa 

wines,  home-made,  report  of  the  committee  of 

kheC.H.&on,219. 
^ire  worms  and  grntaa,  query  reqieetSng,  38L 
Withers'S  Profit  and  Loss  View  of  planting  one 

acre  on  the  Scotch  and  Baglish  system,  rw 

▼iewed,  SOi. 
Woodlice,  query^on  destroying,  381. 
Wood,  Mr.,  of  Decpdene  OanieDs,  his  ofdidoB 

of  the  hot  water  system  of  heating,  192. 
Worms  and  other  insects,  o(mipositM>n  used  fer 
^^         ^iu1srahe,»l 
SeeHatLSac 

of  Yorkshire. 
Voung,  Mr.  James,  on  ice  and  ioeheuaes,  1^    . 
Y^eea  glorlhsa  and  fllamenthsa,  105i 
Zoologtoel  Garden,  notice  respecting,  46% 


destroying,  In  the  ( 
Yorkshire  Hortlcultttra]  Society. 


KALENDARIAL  INDEX. 


Jamuup.  —  Force  Grapes  Air  an  early  crap,  43; 

fbrce  Cherries,  64 ;  pot  Olonbsasup^itM,  140 ; 

place  Gloxinia  macul4ta  on  the  dry  shelves  of 

.  storey  141;   sow  lemon  seeds  fi>r,  stocks  (br 

orange^^S73;  graft  ditto  on  one  year  old 

Jilsftmoyy.— Inarch  Fruit  Trees,  68 ;  force  Cher- 


ries,6ik 
IfaroL— Exclude  air  flrom  flruit  room,  10;  be- 
ghi  forcing  Orspes  (br  a  late  crop,  43;  inarch 


fhiit  trees;  68;' force  Cherries,  '64;  sow  To-  > 
bacoo  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  85;  pot  Gloxinia  ; 
maculkta,  141;  graft  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  149 ;  sow  Orache,  178 ;  pot  or  sow  Dab. 
lias,  180 ;  sow  Melons,  intended  to  be  fhiited 
In  the  open  borders,  18S ;  shift  nne  suckers, 
183;  scrape  off  tbe  oM  scabrous  back  of  trees, 
309;  sowseedsofiian6nculus^  310;  sow  seeds 
ofIMhMa,SS9. 

AjniL  —  Sow  Cardoons,  47 ;  graft  Cam^ias,  56 ; 
inareh  txuii  trees,  63 ;  graft  ditto,  63 ;  sow 
seeds  of  Amar^Ua  vlttita  in  boxes.  301 ;  prick 
out  Dahlias  into  a  narsery  bed,  439. 

Mioy.  —  Fruit,  such  as  AppliM  hi  flruit  room,  not 

.  to  be  handled  after  this  tunc,  till  used,  10; 
prepare  to  lay  Vines,  94 ;  grsft  Orange  trees, 

.    S6;  gnftFniittiees,64;  tnuisplaBtlbbBOOo, 


85;  remove  young  flniltl»earing  sboolB  of 
Raspberries.  174 ;  ndge  out  Blelons,  1S9 ;  select 
for  pottingthe  best  suckers  of  Cbrys&ntikemRmi 
indlcnm,  891 ;  pfamt  out  seedling  Dahlias,  430. 

June.  —  Bud  Ftuit  trees,  64 ;  pot  Fine  sudccia, 
183.  - 

Jtfijy.  —  Bud  Fhilt  trees,  64 ;  cover  amaD^FIndll 
with  bunting,  176  x  shift  Pine  suckers,  183. 

August  —  Bud  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  149 ; 
prepare  hot-beds  for  Kldneybeana,  339L 

SqiUmber.  —  Force  grapes  for  a  spring  crop^ 
44 ;  graft  Camellias,  56 ;  remove  the  young 
plants  of  Chrys&nthemum  indicum  into  the 


nouse,  891 ;  ptitt  Pahnia  mofitam  cuttingi  on 
the  tubers  oT  F.  ofBcinklis,  S93 ;  pot  cailr 
Cauliflower  plants,  302 ;  prejpare  <dd  bot-ben 


for  winter  lettuce,  388. 
October.  —  BUnch  Cardoon,  47 :  graft  Camd- 

lias,  56;  cover  Strawberry  beds  with  mould 

fhnn  the  alUrn,  173 ;  shift  Pine  suckers,  183; 

turn  out  seedling  plants  of  Petiknia  nyctaglrt. 

fldrs  on  wann  borders,  897." 
^oamiArr.  -.Prune  apple  trees  on  walls,  1 ;  sow 

Carrots,  Radishes,  small  Salading.  on  aid  or 

new  hot-beds,  38a 
DnxMAer.  — Force  Cbeniesy  64;  fill  Ice-houacs 

138. 
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